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PREFACE 


The sudden end long-protracted illness of Mr. N. B. Utgikar, the 
Editor of the Collected Works of R. G. Bhandarkar, has prevented 
him from reading the proofs of the Indexes of this volume. 
The Indexes, themselves were left incomplete by the editor, and 
have been completed by Mr. G. N. Shrigondekar, B. A., of the 
Publication Department of the Institute. Mr. Utgikar, I am 
glad to add, has recovered remarkably well from a very bad 
attack of paralysis, and it is to be hoped that he will be able 
to write an Introduction to the first volume of the Collected 
Works which will, however, be the last to bo published. 

V. G. PARANJPE, 
Superintendent, Publication Dept. 

of the B. O. R. Institute. 


RsipaficamI, Sake 1850 
( 20th August, 1928 ) 



ABBREVIATIONS 


Ait. Br. — Aitareya-Brahmana. 

Am. = Amarakosa. 

Anuv. = Anuvakya. 

A.sv. Sr. = Asvalayana-Srauta-Sutra. 

Bh. = Bhagavadglta. 

Bib. tad. Ed. = Bibliotheca Indies Edition. 

Uott. gel. Anz. = Gottingische gelelirte Anzeigen. 

Gr. Su. = Grhyasutra. 

Ind. Anti. Indian Antiquary. 

J. A. O. S. = Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JBBRAS. = Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Bombay. 

Mali. *2 Mah&bjhasya. 

Pan. a Payini. 

Rajtaran. s RajataranginT. 

Raya. = Rayamukuta. 

Rv. = Rgveda. 

6&rng. = Sfirngadharapaddhati. 

Taitti. S. = Taittirlya-Samhits. 

Up. = Upanisad. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT ON THE SEARCH FOR 
SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS DURING THE YEAR 1882-831 
AND ON THE STATE OF THE PRESENT 
COLLECTIONS OF MANUSCRIPTS. 


expenditure 

From the beginning of the official year to about the middle 
of September last*, I wan in sole charge of the operations in 
connection with the Search. Thereafter, the work, as well as 
the funds, were divided between Professor Peterson and myself 
Out of the grant of Rs. 8,000, I had up to September sporU 

, ~" ,0 °' and the baIanco * afte r deducting Rs. 548, which had 
to be set apart for Inscriptions, was Rs. 4,952. Out of this, one- 

* ° r RS - 2,170 waa l jlaced at ‘he disposal of Professor 
e erson and the other half was entrusted to me. Of this I 

spent Rs. 2,455-0-0, so that, in all, my expenses during the year 

RsT-H o' R * 4,955 ~ <H5 - Ma,U,SCri|,tS th0 value of 
Rs 4.39-0-9 paid for out of this amount were, as stated in the 

last years Report, included in the list then submitted, wherefore 

Rs^Ss-lVr t0 b ° r ° POrted ’ haVC “* G ° ve “>‘ 

Of this amount, Rs. .347.3-1,3-0 were paid for the 77‘> 

P , U nTo iP o 8 o PUrCha86d th!S y6ar and tb0 -niainder, 

, * ’ Wa3 ? l>ent ° n the a »d travelling expenses 

of the agents and Sastrins employed for collecting Manuscripts 
and cataloguing Private Libraries. 


1 7 bUShed ; n ,884 ’ 04 the O- W ftl Bam lay. [N. B. U.] 

2 The original Report la dated 6th September 1883. [N. B. U.J 


1 [R. G. Bhandarkar’s Work*, Vol. II. ] 



2 REPORT ON 8EARCH FOR SANSKRIT MSS., 1882-83 

MANUSCRIPTS PURCHASED IN GUJARATH AND 
IN THE MARATHA COUNTRY 

The catalogue of these Manuscripts is divided into two 
soctions, in the first of which aro entered Manuscripts collected 
in Gujarath, and in the second those purchased in the Maratha 
Country. The Gujarath section comprises Nos. 1 — 48G and the 
other, Nos. 487 — 772. 

I will now give a brief analysis of the collection noticing all 
the particulars of a literary and historical importance, which 
from a hasty examination of the Manuscripts, I have been able 
to gather. 


VEDAS 

Under the head of Vedas including Upanisads are enterod two 
complete copies of the Vajasaneya SaiiihiUl, one in each section 
( Nos. 12, 13 and 11)5 ), and one of the Pada text of the Kilnva 
S A kbit of that Veda ( No. 489 ). Nos. 3 and 4 are complete 
copies of two of the four principal song-books of the Sfuna Veda. 
We have also in this class, Manuscripts of eight out of the fourteen 
Kilndas or divisions of the Satapatha Brfihmana and double 
copies of some of them. 

No. 14 is a copy of a part of Data’s Bhft$ya or commentary on 
the Vajasaneya Saiiihita. The fragment begins in the middle 
of Chapter II, and extends up to about the end of 
Chapter XXI ; but a good many intermediate leaves are wanting. 
No. 10 is a copy of the latter part of the same work, 
and begins with Chapter XIX, and comes down to the 
end, one intermediate leaf only being lost. This was transcribed 
in the 8aiiivat year 1431 corresponding to 1375 a. d., and 
is one of the oldest paper Manuscripts we possess. No. 14, and 
No. 15 ( which is another fragment of the first part extending 
from Chapters XII to XVIII ) also look as old if not older, 
though they bear no date. 
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Oata’s date 


The date of No. lt> itself shows that Ua{a or Uvata, the author, 
must have nourished at least five hundred years ago ; but there 
is a statement in that Manuscript as well as in No. 11 which 
enables us to determine the precise period when he lived. In 
the colophon of Manuscripts of this author’s works and at the 
(‘nd of some of the chapters, a couplet occurs, in the first line of 
which the name of his father is given as Vaj ra(a and tho place 
where he lived as Anandapura. The sense of the second line 
of the couplet as it usually occurs in Manuscripts of the Mantra- 
bhasya is : “ This commentary on the Mantras was composed 
after a mature deliberation of [ the sense of ] words and 
sentences. ” But in the Manuscripts I am speaking about, 
instead of the words in Italics, we have in several places “ while 
Bhoja was ruling over the earth ” or “ while Bhoja was 
governing his kingdom. ” 

Anandapura has been identified with Vadanagar in Upper 
Gujarath, and though Hwun Thsang, the Chinese traveller, 
tells us that in his time the district in which the town was 
situated formed part of the kingdom of Malwa, still it is 
questionable whether the town belonged to the kings of 
that country in the time of Bhoja, especially since a powerful 
kingdom had been established, a good many years before 
Bhoja came to the throne, at AnahilapaUana not faf from 
Vadanagar. But the point is placed beyond doubt by another 
couplet occurring at the end of the tenth Chapter of No. 11, in 
which Ua'ta tells us that “ he composed the Mantrabhilsya while 
living in Avant! and while Bhoja was ruling over the country.” 
This shows that though Vajrata, the father of our author, lived 
at Anandapura, Uafa himself lived in Malwa at the time when 
he wrote his work. * The Bhoja therefore mentioned by him 
must undoubtedly be the celebrated prince of that name who 
ruled over the country from about 9% to 1051 a. d. 
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UPANI9ADS 

No. 487 is entitled AgtottaraSatopanigad or the Hundred and 
Eight Upanigads. The original Upanigads formed parts of the 
Vedas and these are really works of great antiquity; but 
treatises of this nature gradually multiplied, many of them 
being devoted to the exaltation of particular deities and to the 
furtherance of such other sectarian objects. Most of them are 
referred to the Atharva Veda, a circumstance partially due to 
the fact that the literature belonging to this Veda was not 
clearly defined and specified by the ancient scholars of India. 
The number of Upanigads extant is now estimated at about 250. 

But at some period which cannot be very distant, 108 of these 
were chosen as the best, and their names given in one of them 
entitled Muktikopanigad and their study enjoined. The 
Upanigads in our No. 487 are the same as those mentioned in 
the Muktikopanigajl, and are written and arranged exactly in 
the Bame' order. But out of the 108, two— the Taittirlya and 
the Mantrika — have dropped out somehow, though their names 
are given in the table of contents attached to the Manuscript. 

No. 10 in the Gujarath section also contains thirty-six treatises 
of this class, and some of them are different from those 
enumerated in the Muktikopanigad. Besides these we have 
detached-copies of several of them. It is not often that so many 

Upanigads are found in a single collection of Manuscripts. 

* ‘ , 

VEDlNGAS AND SACRIFICIAL MANUALS 

In the class of VedangaB and Sacrificial Prayogas or. Manuals, 
there is in the Gujarath section a copy of Devayajfiika’s Bhagya 
or commentary on the Anukramapika of the Vajasaneya SamhitA 
( No. 25 ), and in the Maratha section, a copy of two chapters 
of his commentary on KatyAyana's Sacrificial Satras ( Nos. 504 
and 505 ). Of this last a copy of four chapters was procured 
by me last year. There is also a Manuscript of the first three 



ITIHXSA-PURl^A section 5 

chapters of another Bh&gya on this SQtra by an author whose 
name is not given. 

Last year’s Collection contained copies of the commentaries 
of Karka, Gadfldhara, and Harihara, on PAraskara’s Grhya SQtra 
and this year one of Jayar&ma’s commentary on the same 
( No. 512 ) has been added. 

There are Manuscripts of dependent treatises also such as 
the Pratijfia SQtra, the Bhflgika SQtra, Y&jfiavalkya Sikpa, Ac. 
( Nos. 26, 28, and 513 — 521 ). In the Maratha section, there are 
Manuscripts of 'several sacrificial Manuals belonging principally 
to the Vajasaneya Sakha ( Nos. 522 — 541 ). 

ITIHlSAS, PURANAS, MAHATMYAS AND STOTRAS 

The object in making collections of Manuscripts is, I apprehend, 
not only to procure copies of rare works but also to secure 
materials for critical editions of such as though not rare 
are of great importance, or for the determination of the 
correct text of any particular passage in them, whenever a weighty 
issue hangs on it. In making my purchases I have always this 
object in view. In the department of Itihfisas and Pur&pas, 
therefore, I have on no occasion rejected a good Manuscript of 
the whole or a portion of the Mah&bh&rata offered for sale, though 
the work has been printed once in Calcutta and twice in Bombay. 
But in all cases I paid a good deal less than the ordinary price. 
One copy of the Mah&bh&rata was purchased in 1879 at the rate 
of one rupee for a thousand Slokas, and a copy of each of the ten 
books of the epic with commentaries, at the rate of Rs. 1*8-0. 

In this year’s Collection in the Gujarath section there are 
Manuscripts of eleven books, two of which, from the dates given 
in the colophon, appear to be 300 years old. The others also 
look as old though they bear no dates. They were paid for at 
the rate of Rs. 1-8*0 ( Nos. 56 — 67 ). In the Maratha section 
there is a copy of the whole of the Mah&bh&rata with the 
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« 

exception of the Sftntiparvan or the twelfth book, and a copy 
of the Harivamfo ( Nos. 565, 566 and 579 ). These are about 
two hundred years old, and the price paid was Rs. 1-12-0 per 
thousand, which was the uniform rate at which a large lot of 
Manuscripts was purchased at Nasik. 

In this class there are also Manuscripts of the Vftsigtha 
Rftmftyapa, the Mftrkapdeya, the Vigpu and the Vftmana Purftpas, 
and of a good many Mfthfttmyas of shrines or rivers, such as 
the Mfthfttmya of Jagannfttha in Orissa, of which we have two 
copies, one engraved on Tala leaves and the other written on 
paper, and the Prabhasa Mahatmya. 

dharmaSAstra OR RELIGIOUS AND CIVIL LAW 

As belonging to the Smrti branch of the literature of the 
Hindu Law, religious and civil, I have to announce the acqui- 
sition of a valuable commentary on the Manu Smrti by Rfighavft- 
nanda (No. 110). There are also old copies of the Yftjnavalkya 
Smrti, and of Vijfiftnelvara’s commentary on it — theMitakgarft — 
one of which was transcribed in Samvat 1535 or 1479 A.D., 
that is more than 400. years ago (No. 106). 

We have a somewhat mutilated Manuscript of a work entitled 
Jfianabhaskara (Nos. 96-97), which consists of a dialogue between 
Sttrya, the Sun deity, and Arupa, his charioteer, and another of 
that part of it which treats of the duties of widows. 

Of digests and manuals, which form an extensive branch of the 
modern literature of the subject, we have an old copy of the 
Madanapftrijftta (No. 599) — which is considered a work of 'much 
importance — and treatises on the domestic rites of the followers of 
the White Yajurveda entitled Samskftrabhftskara (Nos. 115 and 
611) by Khapdabhatta, the son of MayQrekvara, and S&mskara- 
paddhati (Nos. 114 and 610) by Gahgftdhara. Madanapftrijftta is 
so called because its author Vikvelvara was patronized by a prince 
named Madanapftla whose history is given in the introduction to 
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the work. This introduction Professor Aufreoht gives in his 
notice of the work in the Oxford Catalogue. 

Nos. 614, 615, and 618 are commentaries on works detailing 
the duties of the followers of Madhva, the originals of which wore 
written by Madhv&cfirya himself. The last of these Manuscripts 
contains the original also. Nos. 616 and 617 also belong to that 
sect. Besides other works which are well known we have a large 

number of Manuscripts of rituals employed on special occasions. 

• 

POEMS, PLAYS, FABLES, ETC. 

• 

Among the poems and plays and the commentaries thereon, 
collected this year, may be mentioned a large fragment of ' 
Ekanatha’s commentary on the Kiratarjuniya (No. 136); eleven 
cantos of the Raghuvamsadarpaija by Hemadri (No. 161); an 
anonymous commentary on the first eight cantos of the 
KurnSrasambhava (No. 139); four different glosses on the 
Megbadota (Nos. 157 — 160); a complete copy of a commentary on 
the Naigadhrya by Narahari (No. 146); two commentaries on the 
Khapdaprasasti (Nos. 140 and 620); two old copies of Kadambari 
(Nos. 134 and 135); a Manuscript of the Pancatantra more than 
five hundred years old (No. 147), and two poems entitled 

0 

Rskminisavijaya and Tirthaprabandha by Vadirajatirtha with 
commentaries (Nos. 622, 623, 632 and 633). There is a copy of 
the Madhvavijaya or the triumphant career of Madhva (No. 627) ; 
but several of its leaves are missing. 

The last three works belong to the Madhva sect, and Vadiraja, 
said to be the same as Kavlndra, was one of Anandatlrtha’s 
successors, being the eighth in the list given [later on]. He 
died in 1261 Saka or 1339 a.d. 

gangadasa and narahari 

One of the commentaries on the Khapdaprafasti is by 
Qnpavinaya, a Jaina, and the' other by Gangadaaa, who in a 
Stanza at the end of each section, gives Pociya as the name of 
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his father and Mahalakpml as that of his mother. He assumed 
the name of JfiflnSnanda after he had renounced the world and 
become a samnyflsin or recluse. The stanza is given by Professor 
Aufrecht in his notice of this work ; but it is worthy of 
observation that the line, in which his having become a recluse is 
mentioned, occurs for the first time in the stanza at the end of his 
commentary on the Rama-Avatara, or the seventh incarnation of 
Viwm, so that he seems to have assumed that condition after he 

had finished his commentary on the first six avattoas or incar- 
nations. 

The commentary on the Naigadhlya also contains at the 
end of each canto a stanza in which the author gives his name 
as Narahari, and states that he was the son of one SvayambhQ 
“ whose feet were incessantly adored by the king of Trilinga ” 
by his wife Nalama, and that he was treated with kindness 
by Vidyarapya, the Yogin, who probably was his guru or 
preceptor. The king of Trilinga or Telangapa, alluded to 
here, must very likely be a prince of the Vijayanagara 
dynasty, and if the Vidyaranya mentioned by the writer was 
the same as Madhava, who, when he renounced the world, 
assumed that name, our author flourished in the latter part, of 
the fourteenth century during the reign of Harihara. 


MINOR POEMS 
g!TA-RAGHAVA OP PRABHAKARA 

Of the minor poems one is the Glta-Raghava which is one of 
the several imitations of Jayadeva’s Gtta-Govinda, the hero 
here being Rama instead of Kr«u». The author’s name is 

Prabhakara. He was the son of BhQdhara, and wrote his work 
in Sam vat 1674. 



KAVTA-NXTAKA SECTION 9 

BHAVAfoTAKA OF NAOABAJA 

Another small poem is the Bhavasataka by Nagarfija. It 
consists of a hundred and one verses, some of them in the 
Prakrit, in each of which a certain person is represented to bo 
doing a certain thing in a certain condition, and the reason why 
he or Bhe does so, or the ;nner sense of the verse, is meant to be 
found out by the reader. It is, howover, given at the end of 
the verse. NSgaraja, the author, is spoken of at the. end of the 
poem as a king who was the ornament of the T&ka race and in 
whom the goddesses of Prosperity and Learning having ceased 
to quarrel, lived in harmony with each other. “ He was the son 
of Jalaya (?) whose fame was sung by a host of bards, and who 
was a praiseworthy offshoot of the T&b» race.” Jalaya’s father 
was Vidyadhara who belonged to the Karpaya (?) gotra and 
obtained very great prosperity by worshipping the feet of Kedara. 
The Taka race here mentioned is probably the same as that 
to which Madanapala, the patron of the author of the Madana- 
pSrijata, noticed above, belonged. It was a family of petty 
Chiefs whose capital was, as stated in the introduction to the 
latter, a town of the name of Ka$tha situated on the Yamuna to 
the north of Delhi. 

BHAIBAVAlAHANAVABATNA : BHA1BAVA $AHA 

Another small poem entitled Bhairavaeaha-navarasa-ratna 
(No. 152) contains 41 verses depicting the nine Rasas or poetic 
sentiments. The hero is a prince named Bhairavaiaha of the 
Raetraugha or Rathor race, who was the son of PratApa 
and whose capital was MayOradri. In the Klrtibaumudl, a 
PratSpamalla of the Ragtrakuta race is mentioned as a dependent 
of the Calukyas of Anahilapaftapa. RagtrakQ(a is the Sanskrit 
form of Rastrau^ha or. Rathor, but whether this PratBpamalla 
was the same as the father of our hero cannot be determined 
with certainty. Bhairava&ha is in some of the verses called 


9 [B, a. Bhaadarkar’i Work*, VoL UJ 
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Bahirammasaha which looks like a thoroughly Mahomedan 
name. But it is not impossible that a Rajput may have 
adopted it. 

RAMA&ATAKA OF SOMESVARA 

We have also a copy of a poem called Ramasataka (No. 166), 
which contains a hundred verses in praise of Rama, the seventh 
incarnation of Vi(?nu. In a verse at the end, which is the 101st, 
we are told that the poem was composed by SomeSvaradeva 
in half a Yama or an hour and a half. Who this Somesvara 
was is not stated in the Manuscript, but in another copy 
of the poem since procured, he is represented as the Purohita 
or priest of * Gorjaresvara ’ or King of Gujarath. This 
Somesvara, therefore, was the same as the author of the 
Klrtikanmudl who was tho chaplain or priest of Lavanaprasilda 
and his son Vlradhavala, the founders of the Vaghela branch 
of the Calukya dynasty of Gujarath ; and tho line about the 
poem being written in half a Yama occurs, word for word, in 
an Inscription composed by him found at Dabhoi in the territory 
of the Gaikvad ; ( Kathavate’s Klrtikanmudl, Intr., p. ix ). 

VYAKARAtfA OR GRAMMAR 

In grammar I have to announce the acquisition of another 
copy of the Mahabhagya with the commentary of Kaiyata 
( No. 185 ). It wants the first Pada only, but in other respects 
it is a very good Manuscript. There is also a fragment of a 
commentary on the Siddhantakaumudl ( No. 189 ), by an author 
not much known, named Ramakrsnabhatta. 

The works of Bhattojidlkgita and Nagojibhatta with their • 
commentaries, which, along with a portion of the Mahabhagya, are 
exclusively studied by modern Pandits who devote themselves to 
grammar, are also well represented in this year’s Collection as 
they were in last year’s. 

Of works belonging to other systems of grammar, we have 
Bopadeva’s Kavikalpadruma and a voluminous commentary 
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on the Sfirasvata by Ramabhat(a, the son of Narasiriiha, and 
another entitled SAradipikii, both of which however aro 
incomplete ( Nos. 193 and 194 ). 

KOSAS OR LEXICONS 

Among the Kosas or lexicons collected this year there is a 
Manuscript of Haliiyudha, four hundred years old ( No. 645 ), 
and a copy of the AnekArthatilaka by Mahlpa ( No. 203 ). 

In the Gujarath section there is a Manuscript entitled Anekilrtha- 
dhvanimafijarl ( No. 199 ), and in the Maratha section, another 
entitled NilnSrthamafijarl, ( No. 648 ). On examination I find 
that they are both copies of the same work. In No. 199, the 
name of the author is given as Mahilchapapaka, cha being put 
for kga, and the work is referred to the KAsmlra Amnilya or 
Kasmir literature. 

In the group of Jaina works there is a copy of tho 
Siddhasabdarnava by Sahajaklrti, a loxicon that is quoted by 
Malllnatha and mentioned by other writers ( No. 466 ). 

POETICS AND METRICS 

PUSJABAJA, AUTHOR OF THE KAVYALAMKARASI8UPBABODHA 

* 

In the class of Poetics and Metrics we have a mutilated copy 
of a work, unknown before, entitled Kavyalaiiikftrasisuprabodha 
by Punjaraja (No. 210 ); an old Manuscript of Rudrabhatta’s 
Sj-ngftratilaka; two copies of tho KavyaprakAsa with 'fragments 
of commentaries; two works . of Appayadlksita; and 
Bhanudatta’s Rasatarangipi, of which about a leaf is wanting 
at the end, and his Rasamafijari. 

Punjaraja was the son of Jivanendra and is spoken of as the 
ornament of the Malava circle and as belonging to the family of 
SrimSla. He is therefore, the same as the .author of tho 
commentary on the SsraSvata grammar. 
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DHVANIPRADlPA, ANOTHER WORK OF THE SAME 

Pufijaraja mentions another larger work of his, entitled 
Dhvanipradipa. 


BHANUDATTA 

In the sixth chapter of the Rasatarangipi, Bh&nudatta excnses 
himself from giving details about certain points, because he says 
they are given in the Rasamafijarl. From this it is clear that 
the author of both was the same ; but there is some question as 
to his native country. In Professor Aufrecht’s copy of the 
Rasamafijarl, it is spoken of as * VidarbhabhQb,’ or the land of 
the Yidarbhas, and the Manuscript before me agrees with his. 
But Dr. Burnell in his Catalogue of the Tanjor Manuscripts, calls 
him Maithila Bh&nudatta, i.e., Bh&nudatta, the native of Mithilft, 
and the copy of the Rasamafijarl purchased by me in 1879 and 
another procured since the close of the year, have YidehabhQh 
instead of Yidarbhabh&h* i.e., the land of the Yidehas of which 
Mithila was the capital. That Yidarbhabhoh is a mislection 
is shown by the fact that the author represents the river of the 
gods or the Ganges as flowing through his country ; while the 
country of the Yidarbhas, which corresponds to the modern 
Berars, is situated to the Bo'uth of the Narmada. 

ANANTA PANDITA 
• • 

The commentary which accompanies our Rasamafijarl is called 
Yyangy&rthakaumudl and was composed by Ananta Papdita, the 
son of Tryambaka Papdita. The father of this last was B&lo 
Papdita, and his again was Nilakaptha Papdita. The family lived* 
at Pupyastambha, the vernacular Pupt&mbem, situated on the 
river Gautami or God&vari. Pupt&mbem is a .town in the 
Ahmadnagar District The commentary was written at K&si or 
Benares in the year 1692 for Candrabh&nu, who was Mug of 
at the time. Candrabh&nu was the son of Yirasenadeva 
and grandson of MadhukanuS&ha, who was the son of Iftbhrafr . 
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The date given by the author must be understood aa referring 
to the Vibrama era ; for if we take the era to be the Saka, tho 
Vikrama year corresponding to 1692 §aka will be 1827, while 
the Manuscript itself was transcribed in 1817 Vikrama. 

PINGALA’S PRAKRIT PROSODY 

There are in this class incomplete Manuscripts of a work on 
Prakrit prosody attributed to Pingala and of a commentary on it 
by Manoharakrspa. 


VEDANTA 

gAMKARAOARYA’S SYSTEM 

WORKS BASED ON THE UPANISAD8 

« 

Our acquisitions in the department of the Vedanta have 
been very valuable this year. First, we have &uhkaracarya’s 
’ Bhagyas or commentaries on the Bfhadarapyaka and 
seven other Upanigads (Nos. 247 and 227 — 230), and 
NSrayapa’s Dipikas or glosses on forty-six treatises of that 
class (No. 233). Then there is a copy of AnandajfiAna's 
gloss (No. 248) on Samkaracarya’s Bhflgya on the BrhadArapyaka; 
of the Vartika or commentary in verse (No. 249) on the same 
Bhagya by SoreBvaracarya who was a pupil of SamkaracArya; and 
of a commentary on the fourth chapter of this Vartika by 
Anandajnana (No. 250). Similarly there are copies of 
SamkarAcarya’s exposition of the Mahavakyas, or the great 
Upanigad texts declaratory of the identity between the supreme 
and the individual souls (Nos. 256 and 661). 

WORKS RASED ON THE BRAHMASOTRA 

We have also got Anandajfiana’s voluminous commentary 
(No. 266) on £amkaracarya’s Bhagya on the Brahmasotra which 
Is very valuable, and which I now use for my lectures on the 
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Bhtyya, a portion of which has to be got np by students who 
take np English and Sanskrit as an optional subject for the B.A. 
Examination. 

I may also mention a copy of the second half of the 
Samkgepa&rlraka, or substance of Samkarflcarya’s Bh&gya 
(No. 268) by Sarvaj Batman who was a pupil of SureSvaracftrya 
and grandpupil of Samkaracarya. There is also a copy of a 
commentary by one Ramatlrtha (No. 269) on the fourth or last 
chapter of this work. 

<• A PRINCE OF THE RACE OF HANU ” 

In a stanza at the end of the Samkgepas&rlraka, the author tells 
us that he wrote his work while “the prosperous king, the 
Aditya or Sun of the race of Manu, who' belonged to a Kgatriya 
family and whose orders were nowhere disobeyed, was ruling 
over the earth.” Who this Aditya of the race of Manu was, it is 
difficult to determine. But princes of the early Calukya 
dynasty, which ruled over the Deccan from the Narmada to. 
Mysore, spoke of themselves as belonging to the Manavya gotra, or, 
as the word might be interpreted, to “ the race of Manu ; ” and 
there were several of them the second part of whose name was 
Aditya, such as Vikramaditya, Vinayaditya, and Vijayaditya. But 
the sovereignty of the country was wrested from them by another 
family known by the name of the Ragtrakntas before the Saka 
year 675 or 753 A.D. ; while SamkaracArya, the preceptor of our 
author’s teacher Surelvara, is said to have been born in 710 
Sakaor 788 a.d. 

* The Calukyas, however, were not exterminated by the 
RAstrakhtas and they probably governed a small province 
as their dependents. But our information with regard to them 
after the extinction of their power is very scanty. There were 
two princes among them of the name of Vikramaditya, and 
perhaps Sarvajfiatman alludes to one of these. If, however, 
the description given by him is considered hardly applicable to 
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a minor ohief, and the family of Mann spoken of by him was 
really the early Calukya dynasty, SamkarScArya’s date moat 
be puahed backwards to about the year 680 A.D., bo as to place 
his grandpnpil in the reign of at least the last king whoso 
name terminated in the word Aditya, viz., VikraraAditya U. 
VikramAditya II ceased to reign in Sake 669 or A.D. 747. If, on 
the other hand, we place Sarvaj hfttman in the reign of the first 
prince whose name terminated in the word Aditya, i. e., 
VikramAditya I, who was a powerful monarch and who ceased 
to reign in Saka 601 or 679 A. D., SaihkarAcflrya must be referred 
to about the end of the sixth century. 

WORKS BASED ON PURANIO ORIGINALS 

Among the Vedantic works based on PurApic originals 
may be noticed the Yaj fia vai bhavakhanrja (No. 666), with a 
commentary by Madhavacarya, the pupil of Samkaritnanda, and 
the Brahmaglta said to form a part of the same Khaptja with a 
commentary by the same author (No. 260). 

Of those based on episodes of the MahAbhArata we have 
SamkaracArya’s Bhagya or authoritative commentary on the 
BhagavhdgltA, one copy of which is 472 years old (No. 252), 
and his Bhagya on the VigpusahasranAma. 

INDEPENDENT TREATISES 

Of the independent treatises on the subject composed by the 
grept teacher we have copies of eight, most of them with 
commentaries (Nos. 225, 231, 232, 243, 244, 261, 656, 667), and 
of those composed by his followers we have ten (Nos. 222 — 224, 
235, 237, 238 Ac.). 

THE SYSTEM OF MADHYA 

In the Maratha Section of the Collection, there are fifty-five 
Manuscripts (Nos. 668 — 722) of forty-four different works 
expounding the system of the Vedanta promulgated by 
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Madhva who is also known by the names of Anandatlrtha, 
POrnaprajha and MadhyamandSra. 

SUCCESSION LIST OF THE HIGH-PRIESTS OF THE MADHVA SECT 

. Anandatlrtha was the pontiff or head of the congregation he 
founded, and the members of his sect have kept a regular list 
of his successors to the present day together with the dates of 
their death. Copies of the list, however, found in the possession 
of different persons, differ from each other in a few respects. 
It appears that in the plder lists the year of the cycle of sixty 
years in which each High-priest died was alone given, and from 
this was determined the Saka year. But this method is uncertain 
and liable to error, if in any case the pontificate of any 
one of these extended over more than 60 years. 

I have compared three lists, one from Poona, another from 
Miraj, and the third lithographed at Belgaum, and found that 
the principal disagreement between the last two is due to this 
source. The second however appears to be correct, since the 
third assigns to two successive pontiffs, i. e., the eleventh and 
the twelfth, sixty and fifty-eight years. The results of the 
comparison are given in [the following table]. It will be seen 
from the list here given that Anandatlrtha died in Saka 1119 
corresponding to 1197 A. D. 



n list of the High-priests of the Aiudhva Sect. 
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M. represents the list procured at Miraj ; Bel. represents the list published at Belgaum ; P. represents the list 
at Poona ; s. represents the light half of a month ; v. represents the dark half of a month. 
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LIFE AND DATE OF MADHVACARYA 

Anandatlrtha was born on the 4th of the dark half of 
As&^ha in Kali 4220, corresponding to Haka 1040, and in tho 
Vilambin Samvatsara. He was made a Saiimyilsin by Acyuta- 
prekgAcarya and afterwards went to Badarikasrama and came 
back in 1057 Saka, Ananda Samvatsara, bringing with him idols 
of Digvijaya Kama and Veda VyAsa. He was raised to tho seat 
of High-priest in the presence of kings. Padmanabhatlrtha, 
Naraharitlrtha, Madhavatlrtha and Akgobhyatlrtha were his 
pupils. Naraharitlrtha was sent to J&gannatha, in Orissa, to 
bring the original idol of Rama and Sita. Anandatlrtha went 
from country to country putting down tho advocates of tho 
doctrine of Maya and others and established the Vaigpava 
creed. He died on the 9th of the light half of Magha in 1120 
Saka current and the Pingala Samvatsara, having raised 
Padmanabhatlrtha to the seat of Pontiff in the presence of 
all his disciples. 

COMPARISON OF THE DOCTRINES OF §AMKABA AND MADHYA 

The system founded by Anandatlrtha is so bitterly hostile to 
that of SamkarAcArya, that its followers consider the latter teacher 
to be an incarnation of a Daitya or demon whose object was to 
deceive mankind. According to Samkara’s system, the world is 
an unreality and the only reality is an unconditioned and blissful 
soul. All conditions or limitations of which our soul is conscious, 
all feeling, even the sense of individuality, and the external 
world, arise' from the development of a certain principle which 
consists of ignorance, and which represents the soul as otherwise 
than what it really is, and generates mere appearances. When 
this principle is got rid of, the soul is free from all limitations 
and the appearances are dissolved; and being free from all misery, 
it resumes its pristine condition. 

This doctrine is condemned in unqualified terms by 
Madhva and his followers, who maintain that the world is 
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real, the feeling of individuality which separates one coal 
from another and from the inanimate world, represents 
something that is real; God as different from the individual souls 
and from the world is real, that the relation between the 
individual soul and God iB like that between a servant and his 
master, and that by worshipping and serving this master, the 
individual soul is exalted and becomes like God in most respects. 
These are tho speculative doctrines of Madhva. Practically 
he enjoins the worship of Vigpu who is represented as the 
supreme God. 

THE THREE PRASTHANAS 

The Vedftnta has what are called three PrasthAnas or sources 
(literally, starting points), viz. (1) the Upanigads, (2) the Brahma* 
BQtra by BfidarAyapa, and, (3) the BhagavadgitA and such other 
episodes from the MahAbhArata and the PurAnas. Hence it is 
necessary that each system should have its own way of interpreting 
these treatises ; and accordingly each has its own Bh Asyas or 
authoritative commentaries on them. The works of iSamkarAcArya 
on these three sets of originals existing in our Collection have 
been noticed, and I shall now proceed to examine those of 
inandatlrtha. 


WORKS BASED ON THE UPANISADS 

• 

Out of tho forty*four works mentioned above seven arc 
Anandatirtha’s BhAgyas on seven of the principal Upanigads, two 
of them having glosses by two of his successors. Our Manuscript 
of the BhAgya on the B|hadArapyaka, which is the largest of the 
Upanigads, is incomplete. 

WORKS RASED ON THE BRAHMASOTRA 

We have a copy of Anandatlrtha’s BhAgya on the Brahmas&tra 
(Nos. 704 706); of what is called his AnuvyAkhyAna of it, which 
is of. the nature of an. independent .treatise expound in g the 
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contents of the SQtra (No. 709), and of the Agubhfyya or a 
s ummar y of the Sotra (No. 708). 

jayaUbtha 

Anandatlrtha’s treatises are generally very short, bnt there are 
large commentaries on them, principally by JayatTrtha, the sixth in 
the succession list who died in 1190 &aka or 1268 A.D. Jayatlrtha’s 
name before he was raised to the pontifical seat was Dhoijf.lo 
Raghunatha, and he was a native of Mangalavedha near 
Pandharpur. In the Collection there are Manuscripts of Jayatlrtha’s 
commentary on the Brahmasntra Bhilgya entitled Tattvaprakflsikfl 
(No. 679), and of two commentaries on this again, one 
entitled Abhinavacandrikfl (No. 669 ) by Satyanfltliatlrtha (the 
twentieth in the succession list who died in Haka 1595), and the 
other called Tfitparyanirnaya by Vyflsayati the fifteenth, who 
died in Saka 1481 ( No. 691 ). The first two, however, como 
down to the end of the second chapter, there being four in all, 
and the third is but a fragment. Jayatlrtha’s commentary on 
the AnuvyftkhySna is called Nyftyasudhft, of which we have got 
about one-half (No. 695). 

No. 713 is a copy of the Bhftvprakfisa, a commentary by- 
Nfsimha on the last of Anandattrtha's works on the BrahmasOtra, 
the Apubhilpya. 

WORKS BASED ON PURANIO ORIGINALS 

The works in our Collection of Anandatlrtha’s school on the 
third source of the Vedftnta are three, viz., a commentary on the 
BhagavadgltA (No. 677), not by Anandatlrtha, bnt by Vidyfldhirftja, 
the immediate successor of Jayatirtha, who died in 1254 Saka or 
1332 A.D.; the Bh&rata-tatparyanirgaya-pramftgasaibgraha (No. 
712), and a small fragment of Anandattrtha’s Bhfigavata- 
tatparyanirgaya (No. 711). 

‘ The BhArata-tatparyanirgaya-pram&gasaihgraha is. a collection 
of texts from the epics and Purftgas supporting some of the 
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statements of Anandattrtha in his Bhfiratat&tparyanirgaya. The 
name of the author is not given. 

INDEPENDENT WORKS OF MlDHVA 

Of the independent works of MadhvAearya, we have ten with 
the commentaries of JayatTrtha, and in some cases a gloss on 
these latter by Vyflsatlrtha. One of the most important of these 
is the Visnutattvanirpaya, of Jayattrtha’s commentary on which 
we have two copies ( Nos. 719 — 721 ). 

Two more works of Anandattrtha have been noticed [above] 
in connection with Dharmasastra, so that we have copies of 
twenty-three out of the thirty-seven works attributed to him in 
certain memorial verses [making up the Grantha-Malika-stotra] 
which are as follows : — 

ii wwj ii 

n an* 11 

fanqft *f^rr u 

ifaro r ra «w>ki^ sum gffe* 11 

«i3*wqMiw w n ii R n 

vmmqm to 11 * 11 

gqifirari* w w ra i q g i 11 

s raufam 11 « 11 

w* 11 

awWtare ffcmcji 11 

urn 11 



wki^I ii 

frtfcfr miwl n « 11 v> » 
fararci wri 
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K|i(fq !WT nw<^iv*»*tjl ^ II 

«% H I W TT fi t ffrw i Tft *J*: II 

fWre *Avrmm <naifliwWTOi.il *. u 

apcftlCTRft l * qTO HP 3T II 
ft i qii^TOhflflfrwi i ^flgt i ^qqi ll K° H 
fl*rot [ffr] 11 

gfftrjflwrenfo *w«i«wi^ii U 11 

4ltWK<!ldlrq4*W4 wrafai* h 
<ifiln w w«K^q *r uu^i^^w^ii \r ii 
**% ^qpA*ntlRW: II 

tswrer »wm^ i 4 li q w^gRC T ^ [Sic] ll K\ ll 

qraunfri ir^ter. sMr n 

INDEPENDENT WORKS BY THE FOLLOWERS OF MADIIVA 

We have also Manuscripts o£ eight independent works written 
by the followers of Madhva; and Visnubhakticandrodaya (No.275) 
in the Gujarath section also belongs to this school. 

SYSTEMS OF RAMANUJA AND NIMBlRKA 
DOCTRINES 

Another system of the Vedanta was founded by Ramanuja 
in the South, and by Nimbarka who was a Southern Brahman, 
in the North. There is not much difference between the 
doctrines of these teachers. According to them there is an 
unity of substance as well as plurality. The individual souls 
and the inanimate world form one substance with God in 
so for as he animates them. He is the soul of our souls 
and the soul of the world, and these are his body ; and 
as the human soul with the human body forms one individual, 
so does the supreme soul with his body,' viz., the world- 

4 [ H. G. Bhandarkar’i ^fork* VoL II] 
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and tho dependent son Is, form one substance. Thus we 
have unity. But plurality also is true in so far as the distinction 
between the throe — the supreme soul, the dependent souls, and 
the world — is never obliterated. Practically, Ramanuja enjoins 
the worship of Narayapa generally, but Nimbarka seems to have 
attached particular importance to the Kp?pa incarnation, and in 
this respect was a precursor of Vallabhacarya. 


WORKS OF THE NIMBARKA SYSTEM 

glSTAGlTA 
• * 

We have no work expounding NimbArka’s system in the 
Collection, but there is a Manuscript of a tract, entitled the 
Siytaglta ( No. 83 ), in which all great persons from Brahma, 
Siva, and Vyasa down to Bliattojidlk?ita and Caitanya are 
represented as having held a meeting at Kilst and extolled the 
doctrines of Nimbarka, and recommended them to all 
mankind. According to one of the speakers, all inconsistent 
doctrines finally resolve themselves into those of Nimbarka as 
rain-water, wherever it may drop, finally reaches the ocean and 
is absorbed in it. 

There is a copy of another work belonging to the sect 
entitled Hari-guru-stavamala ( No. 84 ), which contains Stotras 
referring to Yi?pn in one or more of his forms and to the 
Gurus or leaders of the sects. 

SUCCESSION LIST OF THE NIMBARKA HIGH-PRIESTS 

In connection with one of the latter sort, a succession list of 
the High-priests is given which contains forty names up to 
Govindadeva, the author of the work. The first three of these 
are mythological persons. The thirtieth from Nimbarka- is a 
person of the name of Kesava Kasmlrin who wrote a Bba$ya 
on the Yedantasotra. It is published in the Eighth Volume of 
the Benares Journal, the Pandit. In the introduction Kesava 
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renders his obeisance to Niinbftrka and speaks of Srinivasa, 
his immediate successor, as the author of the principal Bhilgya. 
He also mentions SundarabhaUa and others occurring in our 
succession list and his preceptor Mukunda. 

SYSTEM OF VALLABHACARYA 

Of the latest system of the Vedanta, that founded by 
Vallabhacarya, we have copies of five works (Nos. 270 — 274)t 

NYXYA and vai£esika systems 

COMMENTARIES ON THE SCTRAH 

The founder of the Nyftya system was Gautama of whose 
Satra, No. 748 is a copy. The BhAgya or authorised commentary on 
this is that by Vatsyftyana, a Manuscript of which was purchased 
by me in 1879. In the present Collection, there is a fragment 
equal to about one-fourth of the whole, of a more modern 
commentary entitled Nyayarahasya (No. 743) by Ramabhadra, 
who represents himself as the son of BhattflcilryacOdAmapi. 
This person was in all probability the Bame as JanaklnathabhaUA- 
caryacQdamani, the author of the NySyasiddhantaman jarl, to bo 
hereafter mentioned. 

The Sutra of Gautama and that of KaijAda, the founder of a 
kindred system, the Vaisegika, are however rarely studied in 
modern times. The literature of the two systems, the study of 
a portion of which at least, is considered indispensable to one 
who wishes to become a Naiyftyika or Ny&ya Papdita, was 
developed in Bengal during the last six or seven hundred years. 

LITERATURE CENTRING ITSELF ROUND THE 
TATTVACINTlMAtfl 

It centres principally round one book entitled Tattvacint&mapi 
by Ga&ge&unahopAdhy&ya. Of the first and fourth part , of this 
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we have Manuscripts in the present Collection (Nos. 731 and 732), 
and of a largo portion of the third in addition to these two, 
in last year’s. 

There is a commentary on this work entitled CintamapiprakSsa 
by Rucidatta, who speaks of himself in one place as a pupil 
of Jayadova, probably the same as the author of another 
commentary called Aloka, and in another, as having learnt the 
whole fiilstra or system from a number of teachers. There is a 
copy of the first part of this work (No. 279), and another of the 
second part (No. 278), amongst our acquisitions of this year. 

This commentary, however, is very rarely read, and the one 
generally studied in modern times is that entitled Dldhiti by 
RaghunathabhaUu&iromapi, of the second part or Anumilnakhanda 
of which we have a copy (No. 740). We have also Manuscripts 
of the Annm&nakhapda or inference portion of Mathurilnatha’s 
commentary on Gangesa’s work (Nos. 757 — 759), and of the 
Pratyakpakhanda or first part and the Sabda or fourth of the 
same in last year’s Collection. 

The Dldhiti again has been commented on by this same 
Mathurftnatha who represents himself as the son of Rama, by 
Jagadlsa, by Bhavananda, and by Gadadhara ; and the Aloka 
mentioned above, by the first, and the Sabda or fourth portion 
of it, by tho last. All these are largely represented in this and 
last year’s Collections. 

NATURE OF THIS LITERATURE 

These commentaries instead of elucidating the system have 
in a sense mystified it. The great object and aim of the writers 
is- accuracy of thought and speech. But to attain this, they 
have invented a very difficult and artificial terminology, and 
by its means, seek to define every thing they are concerned with, 
in their branch of learning, in a manner to obviate all possible 
objections, howsoever flimsy and ridiculous. Their definitions 
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have thus become unwieldy, and usually consist of an extremely 
long compound and are unintelligible to all except' the initiated. 
Still the end they seek to attain is good, and their method 
is to a certain extent worthy of adoption, especially in its 
application to grammar or to the accurate determination of the 
senBe of words and sentences ( Sabdakhai.u.la ). Whatever is 
useful in their mode of treatment can however be acquired by 
Studying the little manuals on the Nyilya and Vaise$ika systems 
with some of their smaller commentaries, and these I shall now 
proceed to notice. 


MANUALS OF THE NYAYA AND VAISE^IKA 
SYSTEMS WITH COMMENTARIES 

(1) nyayasiddhantama&jaiu and commentaries 
One of the large manuals is the Nyayasiddhantamanjarl 
by Janaklnatha-bhattAcarya-cCUjiiniani, of which Nos. 745 and 
746 are copies. There is another in my Collection of 1879. 
A valuable commentry on this is the TarkaprakUsa by Srlkaptha 
or Sitikaptha, a fragment of which we have in this Collection 
(No. 737 ), but a complete copy in that of 1879. The Naiyftyika 
of modern times, whose study of the works of Mathurftn&tha, 
Jagadlsa, and Gadftdhara is restricted to the parts on Anum&na 
or Inference, and Sabda or Interpretation, derives liis knowledge 
of the Pratyakgakhapda or the first part, from the Tarkapraklsa. 
Another commentary on the work is by Srlkrspa-ny«lyavftgl6a- 
bhaR&c&rya, of the Sabdakhapda of which No. 747 is a 
copy ; and No. 742 is a small fragment of a third entitled 
Nyftyaratnftvali. 


GO BHASAPABICCHEDA and COMMENTARIES 

The Bh&gapariccheda by Visvanathapafic&nana is another 
nrnmna.1 which is always studied along with the Siddh&nta- 
rauktftvall, a commentary on it by the author himself. There 
are two copies of the first ( Nos. 288 and 727 ), and one of the 
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second (No. 292), in our Collection. Another work of this nature 
is the PadarthamAla of JayarAmapanc&nana, of which we have 
a fragment (No. 753). 

THE SMALLER MANUALS 
(I) TARKASAMGRAHA AND COMMENTARIES 

Of the smaller manuals the Tarkasamgraha is the one generally 
studied. It has a great many commentaries of which we have 
two : the Tarkasamgrahadipikft (No. 738), attributed to the author 
of the manual himself, and the Tarkacandrika by Yaidyanatha 
Gadgija ( No. 736 ). 

The Tarkamrta of Jagadlsa, the SaptapadarthI of Sivaditya 
and the Tarkabha$A of KeaavamiSra arc similar works, but the 
last follows the system of Qautama. 

(U) TARKAMRTA AND COMMENTARIES 

On the first there is a commentary called Tarkamrtacagaka 
by GangArAma Ja<jU who was the son of Narftyapa, pupil of 
Nllakaptha, and son of the daughter of Dinakara, the author of 
tho Muktflvallprakftsa, a commentary on the work of VisvanAtha 
noticed above. No. 277 is a commentary on this Casaka, 
apparently by the author himself, without the original. 
GangArAma states that his work was looked over by his grand- 
father. Another commentary on the Tarkamrta entitled the 
TarkAmrtatarangipt is in my Collection for 1879. 

(Ill) SAPTAPADARTHI AND COMMENTARIES 

The Pad&rthacandrikft by Segananta, of which wo have two 
good copies (Nos. 286 and 287), is a commentary on the second, 
the Saptapad&rthi, and there is a commentary on this again by 
Nprimha of which we have a small fragment (No. 750). Another 
commentary in the Collection on SivAditya’s manual is by a Jaina 
named J inavard hanasori (No. 291), and a third entitled 
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MitabhAgipl by Madhava Sarasvati is among tho Manuscripts 
collected by me in 1879. 

JINAVARDHANASORI’S DATE 

JinavardhanasOri is represented in the colophon to have been 
the successor of JinarajasQri, High-priest of the Kharataragaccha. 
Jinaraja died in 1461 Sam vat or 1405 A.D., and Jinavardhana 
occupied the seat vacated by him till 1475 Samvat, when he was 
deposed on account of his having transgressed one of the vows. 1 2 
Jinavardhana appears to have been a zealous student of the Nyaya. 
Among the Palm-leaf Manuscripts in our Collections, No. 28 of 
1880-81 (which is a copy of Udayana’s TAtparyaparisuddhi) 
is stated at tho end to have belonged to •linavardhunasflri 
the successor of JinarAjasQri, and the year there given is 1471 
Saiiivat*. HivAditya the author of the SaptapadArth! commented 
on by Jinavardhana, must thus have flourished before the 
fifteenth century. 

(IV) TARKABHASA AND COMMENTARIES 

The third manual or TarkabhAgA has been commented on by 
Govardhanamisra, Madhavabhatta.and Cinnabhatta. Govardhana- 
misra was the son of fialabhadra and his wife Vijayasrl, 
and had two elder brothers named PadmanAbha and ViAvanAtha. 
He was tho pupil of Kesavamisra, the author of the work on 
which he has commented. Of Govardhanamisra’s work wo have 
two copies (Nos. 282 and 283), and one of that of MAdhavabhatta 
(No. 284), and of that of Cinnabhatta (No. 285). 

CINNABHATTA'S DATE 
• • 

The last is called TarkabhAgAprakAsikA Cinnabhatta was the 
son of Sahajasarvajna and the younger brother of Sarvajna and 
was patronized by Harihara, king of Yijayanagara. He thus 

1 Ind. Ant, VoL XI, p. 249. 

2 Prof, Kielbom’s Report on Manuscripts for 1880-81, p. 19. 
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lived in the latter part of the fourteenth century, and the 
Tarkabh&ea therefore commented on by him must have been 
considerably older. 


JYOTISA 

ITS THREE BRANCHES (SKANDHAS) 

The Hindu Jyotipa is divided into three branches entitled 
Siddhftnta, Samhita, and HorOsastra. The first is also called 
Capita, and comprehends Mathematics and Astronomy proper ; 
the second embraces a variety of miscellaneous subjects, — science, 
astrology, alchemy, portents, omens, &c. — ; and the third 
comprises Horoscopy or Jataka, and Tajika or Judicial Astrology 
and Divination. 

8IDDHANTAS OR (UNIT A 
« 

Of works belonging to the first branch, we have a copy of the 
SUryasiddhanta (No. 360), and of the Brahmasiddhanta in six 
chapters, described as forming the Sakalyasamhita (No. 345). 

BHASKARACARYA’S WORKS 

There is also a Manuscript of the first part of Bhfiskar&cSrya’s 
Siddhantasi romap i (No. 357), and of the Goladhyaya or the fourth 
chapter, with the author’s annotations entitled Vasanftbhftsya (No. 
358). This last Manuscript was transcribed in Samvat 1576 
. or A.D. 1520. 

KARANAKUTOHALA 

t 

We have three copies of this author’s KarapakutQhala, a work 
which expounds methods of various astronomical calculations, 
and among them that of determining the positions of the Sun, 
Moon, and Planets at any given time from their positions 
on a certain day in a certain year (Nos. 293—295). 

DATE OF THE WORK, iAKA 1105 

This year or epoch in the present work is, as is well known, 

1105 Saka or 1183 A.D., and Bh&skarftc&rya was born in 103 ’> 
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• • 

Saks as he himself tells ns in the Siddhantasiromani which he 
wrote in the thirty-sixth year of his age. 

The methods given in the Karapas differ from thoso givon in thn 
Siddhantas in this, that while the latter use as an epoch the 
beginning of a Kalpa or a fabulous period of an extremely long 
duration, and consequently involve tedious multiplications and 
divisions, the former take their start from a certain year of the 
Saka era as an epoch and are less cumbrous. The astronomical 
data are the same as those given in the Siddhantas. 

BUAHMATULYA 

Our author’s Karana follows the data given in the Brahraa- 
siddhRnta and is hence called Brahmatulya or “ liko the 
Brahma.” There are three other copies of the Karapa with the 
commentaries of Soijhala, Padmanabha, and Haiiikarakavi, the 
pupil of Hargaratna (Nos. 29C— 298). Our Manuscript of the 
first was transcribed in 1519 Sarnvat or 1463 a.d., i.e., 280 years 
after the work had been composed by BhOskar&c&rya. 

6aMKARAKAVTS DATE, l-SAKA 1641 

The last commentator exemplifies the author’s rules by making 
actual calculations for the Saka year 1541 or 1619 A.D., which 
therefore is the date of his work. Sariikarakavi mentions Srrpati, 
Brahmarka, and Kesava to be noticed below (No. 344). 

BRAHMATULYATIPPANA 
• • 

This is an anonymous work containing calculations according to 
Bhaskara’s rules for the Saka year 1523. No. 303 is entitled 
Khetakasiddhi or methods of astronomical calculations, and its 
epoch year is 1500 Saka or 1578 A.D. The author’s name is 
Dinabara who also wrote a small tract called Candrarkl, of which 
No. 308 is a copy. 

DIUODARA'S BHATATULYA, IAEA 1889 

No. 346 is a Manuscript of a Karana by Damodara, the pupil 
of Padmanabha, based on the astronomical data given by 

6 (.R, G. Bhandarkar’a Work*, VoL II] 
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Aryabhata, and hence it is called Bha(atulya. D&modara’s epoch 
is 1339 Saka corresponding to 1417 A.D., and the Manuscript is 
dated 1559 Sam vat or 1503 a.d. 

6rTNATHA’8 ORAHAOINTAMANI, IAEA 1512 

No. 304 is the Grahacintftmani by Srlniltha son of Rilma and 
younger brother of Raglninatha ; and the year used as an epoch 
is 1512 Saka. This llama was probably the same as the author 
of the M uh (1 r taci ntflman i . 

ISRAHMADEVA’S KARANA, SAKA 1014 

There is also a copy of another Karana entitled KaranaprakRsa 
(No. 299) by Bralimadeva, son of Candrabha((a. But its first 
leaf is lost and that of another Manuscript substituted in its place; 
hence its epoch cannot be easily made out. Amongst a number 
of Manuscripts, however, since collected in the Maratha country, 
I found the first two or three leaves of a copy of this Karana, 
and these have been added to No. 299. From the first two 
versos, I gather that Brahmadeva follows the astronomical data 
given by Aryabhata, and the Saka year used by him as an epoch 
is 1014. This, therefore, is the oldest of the Karanas in the 
present Collection. 

(1A NEVA’S GRAHALAOHAVA WITH VISVANATHA’S COMMENTARY 
• 

There is in the Collection a copy of the Grahalilghava (No. 306) 
with the illustrative commentary of Visvanatha. This is the 
work that is ordinarily used by the Hindu astronomers and 
astrologers of the day. The author’s name is Gaijesa, who was 
the son of Kesava, himself the author of a Jatakapaddhati to be 
mentioned below and other works. 

O A NEVA'S NATIVE PLACE 
• 

They belonged to the Kausika Gotra and lived at NandigrSma 
which name is Nandgaon in the Vernacular. This is placed by 
Colebrooke near Devagiri f the modern Daulatabad, that is, he 
identifies this Nandgaon with a town of that name in the Nasifc 
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District on the G. I. P. Railway line. But in the Manuscript 
before me I find a statement of Ganoaa himself, that his 
NandigrSma was situated in Aparftnta which is the Sanskrit 
name for Northern Konkan, and the commentator mentions in 
the introduction, that it was situated near the sea-coast. Oanesa’s 
Nandigrama, therefore, is the Nandgaon which is about four 
miles to the north of Janjira and forty miles to the south of 
Bombay, and is now in the territory of the Ilabasi Chief. 

The epoch year in Ganesa’s Grahaiftghava is 1442 Saka 
corresponding to 1520 a.d., and the year for which the illustrative 
calculations are made by Visvaniltha is 1534 Saka, or 1(512 A.D. 

PATASARANl, SAKA 1444 

There is another work of Ganesa entitled PatasTiranT with 
VisvaniUha’s commentary (No. 335). The Saka year occurring 
in the former is 1444, and Visvaniltha’s explanatory calculations 
are for the year 1553 Saka. 

SAMIIITA BRANCH 

TODARAMALL A’S JTOTIHS U KIIA-S AM 1 1ITA 
• • • 

Of the second branch of the Jyoti^a I have to announce the 
acquisition of the Saiiihitaskandha (No. 317) of To'Jaramalla’s 
Jyotibsnkha. This is one of the volumes of what might be 
called an encyclopaedia of Indian science and loro, entitled 
Tod&r&nanda, caused to be compiled by To<.laramalla who is 
represented to have been a ,R&j& and who was the' financial 
minister of the Emperor Akbar. 


HORAgASTRA OR THIRD BRANCH OP THE JYOTItfA 

Of the third branch we have got a large lot, and first I shall 
speak of the Jatakas or works teaching the casting of nativities. 
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JATAKAS OF VARAHAMIHIRA AND OTHERS 

The first that deserves mention is Varahamihira’s BrhajjStaka 

with two commentaries, one by Mahldasa and the other by 

Mahldhara (Nos. 341 — 343). There, is a copy of Utpala’s 

commentary on it in the last year’s Collection. Then we have- in 

the present Collection a Manuscript of Utpala’s commentary on 

$atpaficflsik& by Prthuyasas, the son of Var&hamihira (No. 355). 

% 

No. 311 is a copy of the Jatakapaddhati by Srlpati who flourished 
before Kefiava of Nandigrama — the father of Ganesa— and No. 312, 
of a commentary on it by Madhava. 


JATAKAPADDHATI BT Ke6aVA, FATHER OF GANESA 

No. 314 is a copy of the Jatakapaddhati composed by Kesava 
of Nandigrama with a commentary written by himself. In this 
ho refers to or quotes the following works and authors with 
others v^hose dates are well known 


KalyApavarman 

Kesavamiara 

Jivasarman 

Damodara 

Mhalukapaddhati 

Yavana 


Ramakr^papaddhati 

Vallayupaddhati 

Srlpati 

Srldharapaddhati 
Srldhartcarya 
Sara vail 


Horamakaranda 


The Sripati mentioned by Kesava is the same as the 
author of No. 311, Bince a quotation from Srfpati in Kefova’s 
work is found in that Manuscript. There is a copy of 
the Horamakaranda in last year’s Collection. The author's 
name is Gupakara, who was the Bon of another Sripati. 
Another commentary on Kesava’s Paddhati by Yisvanatha, 
the son of Divakara, we have in last year’s Collection. The 
illustrative calculations in it are made for the year 1508 
Sales or 1586 a.d. VisvanAtha therefore wrote this commentary 
twenty-sfit years before that on Gapesa's Grahalaghava. 
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There are Manuscripts of several other Jatakas, among which 
may be mentioned the Yavanajataka (No. 349), which is probably 
the one referred to by Kesava of NandigrOma. The date of the 
Manuscript is 1621 Samvat or 1565 a.d. We have, however, 
not got a complete copy of this Jfttaka, and the section on the 
subject of Kesava’s quotation is wanting. 

JYOTIRATNAMALA 

No. 316 is Srlpati’s Jyotiratnamala with a commentary by 
MahOdova, the son of Lupiga. Whether this Srlpati is identical 
with the author of the Jatakapaddhati it is difficult to determine. 
The author of the Jyotiratnamala was the son of Nagadeva and 
grandson of Kesava, who of course was a different person from 
the father of Gapesa. This Kesava belonged to the Ko£yapa 
Gotra, while Kesava of Nandigrama was a Kausika. 

In a Manuscript of the Jyotiratnamala with the commentary 
of Mahadeva existing in a private Library at Nasik, occur a few 
verses at the end, in one of which the date of the composition of 
the commentary is given as 1185 Saka or 1263 a.d. Srlpati, 
therefore, must have lived previous to the latter half of the 
thirteenth century. 

No. 348 is a copy of a commentary on Kesava’s MuhOrtatattva 
by his son Gapesa. ♦ 

MUHORTACINTAMANI bt rama 

We have also a copy of the MuhQrtacintamapi by Rama who 
gives his genealogy thus: — In Dharmapura on the banks of the 
Narmada there lived a learned man of the name of CintAmapi 
who knew a great many Astras including Jyotiga. He had a 
son named Ananta who was an astrologer and wrote a Jataka- 
paddhati and a commentary on the Kamadhenu. — Nos. 300 and 
301 are copies of a Kamadhenu, very probably the same as this. 
— Ananta had two sons Nilakaptha and Rama, the latter of 
whom was the author of the work before us. He wrote it at 
Benares in 1522 Saka or 1600 a.d. 
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TAJIKA 

SAMARASIMHA'S TAJIKASARA 

We have several Manuscripts of works on what is called Tajika 
or General Astrology, of which I shall notice a few. Nos. 320 — 
322 are copies of different parts of the Tajikasara by Samara- 
siiiiha. The author traces his descent to Capdasimha, of the 
Pragvata family, who was a minister of the Calukya kings 
of Gujarath. He was probably the same person as Carujapa, who, 
as stated by Homesvara in the KlrtikaumudT ( III, 1 — 4 ), also 
belonged to the Pragvata family, and was a Mantrin or counsellor 
and an ancestor of Vastnpala. From Cam.lasiriiha sprang 
Sobhanadeva who had a son of the name of Samanta. Samanta’s 
son was Knmarasiihha who was the father of our author. No. 
322, which is a copy of the third section of the work, was 
transcribed in 1491 Sam vat corresponding to 1435 a.d. 

TEJAJTSIMHA’S DAIVAjfcALAMKRTI 

No. 327 is Daivajnalamkrti by Tejabsimha. The pedigree of 
the author is given in the colophon, but the reading is very 
corrupt and what appears likely is this. Tejal.isimha like 
Samarasimha belonged to the Pragvata family, but he is much 
older than the latter. Saraiigadeva of the Calukya dynasty 
of Gujarath, who reigned from 1277 to 1297 A.D., had a Mantrin 
or counsellor whose name appears to have been Vikrama. Of 
him was born another Mantrin of the name of Vijayasimha, and 
his brother was Tejahsiiiiha, the author of the work before us. 

BORYA’S TAJIKALAMKARA 

We have also a copy of the TajikftlamkAra by Sftrya (No. 326) 
who lived at PArthapura on the northern bank of the Godavari. 
His father’s name was Jfianarftja who was himself an astronomer 
of great repute, being the author of a work called the SiddhAnta- 
sund&ra. 1 SQrya gives a list of his own works at the end of the 


1 Set OoUWooke’a Enaya. 
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Tajik&lamkara. The passage is corrupt ; but on comparing it 
with another copy of it given by Professor Weber in the Berlin 
Catalogue, I find he wrote the following works: — Glosses on 
(1) the Lllavati and (2) the Btjaganita, (3) computations 
according to Srlpati’s Paddhati, (4) a new Bijagaijita, (5) Tajika, 
the present work, (6) another Tiljika, (7) a KAvyAsjtaka, and 
(8) Bodhasndhakara, a Vedantic work. The dates 1460 and 14C3 
Saka are given l»y Colebrooke as occurring in two of his works. 

TAJIKAKAU8TU11HA BY BAbAKRSNA 

• • • 

No. 318 is a Manuscript of the T.ljikakaustubha by Balakrtspa 
who lived at Jambusara. His father was Yildava whose groat- 
grandfather RAmajit ( RAmji ) was, according to BAlaknp.ia, a 
very learned man and lived at a place situated on the northern 
bank of the TApl. RAmajit had a son of the name of NArAyatia 
and his son was ItAmak|-gpa who was the father of Yadava. 
Balakn?na’s other works are Stotras of NArAyaya, Saiiikara, 
Siva ( D^irgA ), Ganapati and TrivenI; Yoginya§tadasAkrama, 
of which we have a copy, and SainkrAntinirpaya. 

MANITTHA TAJIKA 

Another Manuscript that deserves notice is called Manittha- 
tajika ( No. 324 ), and the work is ascribed to ManitthAcArya. 
Manittha is mentioned by VarAhamihira in his JAtaka and 
identified by Professor Weber with Manotho, author of the 
Apotelesmata. Varahamihira’s commentator Utpala ‘1 notes 
passages from the work attributed to Manittha, which however 
I have not been able to find in the present Manuscript. A man 
of the name of Mapittha could not have composed thiB treatise, 
since in one place the author says he is * going to give what is 
stated by Manittha and others” with reference to a certain 
subject. The work is a modern compilation, since the name 
“ Tajika ” itself for astrology was adopted by Hindu writers in 
about the thirteenth century, while Varabamihira who mentions 
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Mapittha flourished in the early part of the sixth. The author’s 
object was to state the views of foreign writers whom he speaks 
of as “ Yavanas ” or “ ancient Yavanas,” and he uses Mapittha’s 
name only because he was acquainted with the tradition which 
represented him to be a distinguished foreign writer on astrology. 

PARASlPRAKA§A BT VED ANGARA Y A, WRITTEN DURING THE REIGN 

OP SHAII JEHAN 

I may also here mention a Manuscript of a work entitled 
Pftrasiprakilsa ( No. 336 ) by an author named VedahgarSya. 
In this work are given methods for converting Hindu into 
Mahoinedan dates and vice versa, and the Arabic and Persian 
names of the days of the week, the months, the planets, the 
constellations, the signs of the Zodiac, Ac. Several Arabic 
technical terms of astronomy, and others that are ordinarily used 
in astrological treatises are explained, and the influences of the 
planets in different positions are mentioned. The Jbook is 
intended for the use of astrologers and was written for the 
purpose “ of pleasing the Emperor Shah Jehan and gaining his 
favour.” Shah Jehan was on the throne of Delhi from 1627 to 
1657 A. D., and the date of the composition of this treatise 
is 1565 Saka and 1053 A. H., corresponding to 1643 A. D. 

This VedahgarSya was the same person as the father of 
Nandikesvara, the author of a work entitled Gapakamapdana 
which is a sort of introduction to the study of astronomy. 
In that work, a copy of which exists in my Collection for 
1881-82, Nandikesvara states that his father’s name was 
Mftlajit (Malji), that he was conversant with the Yedas and 
Ved&ngas, and got from the Emperor of Delhi (Dhillhisvara) the 
title of VedahgarSya. Mala jit or Ved&ngarftya was the son of 
TigRlabhafta who was the son of Ratnabhatta. Ratnabhatta lived 
at Sristhala in Gujarath. 
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WORKS ON DIVINATION 
BUOJA’S VIDVAJJANAVALLABHA 

Copies of a few works on Divination are also to bo found in 
this year’s Collection. One of them is entitled Vidvajjanavallabha 
(No. 337) and is ascribed to king Bhoja who is represented to 
have been a powerful sovereign, 

NARAPATIJAYACAKYA by nakapati 
The last Manuscript in this class that I shall notico is tho 
Narapatijayacarya (No. 331), a treatise on omens by Narapati. 
The author wrote this book at AnahilapaUana in the reign of 
Ajayapilla, who occupied the Calukya throne from 1171 to 
1177 A.D. 1 He finished tho work on Tuesday, the first of the 
light half of Caitra in the year 1232 of Vikrama corresponding 
to 1176 A.D. Narapati’s father was Amradeva who lived at 
Dhilril, the capital of Malwa, which country was, according to 
our author, the “ abode of learning.” There is another copy of 
the Narapatijayacarya in the last year’s Collection. 

MEDICINE 

CARAKA, SUSRUTA, VAGBIIATA 
In the class of works on Hindu Medicine we have fragments 
of the Caraka and Susruta Samhitas and a copy of Vagbhata’s 
important work, the Afltflngayogahrdaya, which however is 
incomplete. The last Manuscript was caused to be transcribed 
in the Saiiivat year 1486 or 1430 A.D., at Bhpgukgetra or 
Bharoch by Arddhasera (Ardesar) who was a learned Adhyaru 
or priest of the Parasika race for his son to study. This shows 
that about four hundred and fifty years ago Parsi priests valued 
and cultivated the study of Sanskrit lore. 

There are several other smaller treatises, and among them may 
be mentioned two copies of Bopadeva’s Sataslokl and another 


I Ind. Ant, Vol. VI, p. 2 IS. 

6 [R. G. Bbandarkar’a Works, Vol II.] 
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of his commentary on the work, which however wants a few 
leaves (Nos. 378 — 380). Bopadeva, as is well known, was the son 
of Kesava and pupil of Dhanesa. He was patronized by 
Hemadri, the minister of Mahadeva, the Yadava king of Devagiri. 
This fact is however mentioned not in his medical treatises 
but in the Ilarillla, a summary of the Bhagavata. At the end of 
the Hataslokl, it is stated that both Bopadeva's father and teacher 
lived at a place called Sartha situated on the banks of the Varada. 
Bopadeva therefore was a native of Berar. 

TANTRIKA LITERATURE 

Of tho Tantrika literature we have Manuscripts of two Tantras, 
the Sivarahasya and the GautamiyamaliRtantra (Nos. 400, 401, 
and 385). The rest are digests or extracts from some of the 
larger Tantras, one of the former being the Tantrasara by 
Kr?Q&nandabhattacarya (No. 388). 

ART 

There are copies of four works on technical subjects. Two 
of these are on architecture, one entitled Rnjavallabhamandana 
(No. 404), and the other Vastumainjana (No. 405). 

ARCHITECTURE 

MANDANA’S WORKS 

In the colophon of the first it is stated that Mandana, a 
SatradhRra or architect, who was in the service of Kumbhakarpa, 
king of Medapata, composed the work, and by his devotion to 
Gapapati and to his teacher, and' the propitiation of the 
Goddess of Learning, he expounded the “ art of building as 
taught by the Munis.” Medapata is Mevad, and a king of 
the name of kumbho ruled over the country according to Tod 
from 1419 to 1469 a.d. He had a taste for the arts, and 
constructed many temples as well as strongholds. It is not 
unlikely, therefore, he had in his service, persons who had read 
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the literature of architectare, and conld compose such treatises 
as the one under notice. 

Vft8tumap<Jana also is ascribed to Mapdana, and it is stated 
that he wrote this work at the request of his son Devasimha. He 
is here spoken of as the son of Kgetra. 

KUNDAMARTANDA WITH COMMENTARY 

t « • • 

The third work entitled Ku n d amS r tap<.la treats of the con- 
struction of altars according to the Sulva Scitras composed by the 
l^is of old. The author is Govinda who was the son of GadAdhara 
and lived at Junnar. The Manuscript contains a commentary by 
Ananta, the son of Siddhcsvara. The original was comjjosed in 
1613 &ika or 1691 A.D., and the commentary in 1614 £aka or 
1692 A. D. 

SAMGlTA 

COMMENTARY ON THE SAMGlTARATNAKARA 

The last of the four is a commentary on the SariagltaratnAkara 
( No. 406 ). The Manuscript is in a bad condition, the edges 
of all the leaves being torn off and the writing on a good many, 
hav ing faded away. The Commentary is attributed to a king 
of the name of Singa, who is spoken of as the supreme sovereign 
of the Andhra circle. Who this Singa was it is difficult to say ; 
but it is not unlikely that he was the Yadava prince Singhapa 
who reigned at Devagiri. For, the country ruled over by the 
Deccan Calukyas is sometimes called Telahgapa by Northern 
writers such as Merutunga and RAjavallabha, who in their life 
of Bhoja speak of Tailapa as king of Telangapa. Telangapa is 
the same as the Andhra circle and the Yadavas succeeded the 
Calukyas as rulers of the country. 

In Professor Aufrecht’s Catalogue there is a notice of a 
Manuscri pt of the SamgitaratnAkara by &Arngadeva, in the 
introduction to which Singhapadeva, who appears to have been 
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the author's patron, is mentioned. A commentary on his work, 
therefore, written either by himself or some other court 
dependent may have been dedicated to the king. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

LEKHAPANClSlKl 

Under the heading “ Miscellaneous ” there are three Manu- 
scripts, one of which possesses a good deal of historical 
importance. It is entitled Lekhapancasika, or fifty letters or 
deeds (No. 410 ). The author's name is not given at the end 
and the first loaf is missing. The work contains forms of 
letters, deeds, patents, bonds, Ac., and is divided into two parts. 
The names being variable are in most cases represented by the 
word amuka, i.e., “a certain one” or ’n&ma nftmatab i.e., 
“ by a certain name.” The date, however, used in the forms 
which constitute the second part, is Monday the 15th of the light 
half of Vais&kha, Sam vat 1288, except in one case where it is the 
3rd of that half. This date is meant of course to serve as an 
example ; but the author’s having used that in particular may 
safely be regarded as showing that he wrote his work in Sam vat 
1288, i.e., in 1232 a.d. 

THE AUTHOR'S DATE, SAMVAT 1388 

The Manuscript itself was transcribed in 1536 Sam vat or 1480 
A.D. In a few cases, the names of real persons also are 
used as examples, wherefore the deeds in which they occur 
must bo considered to be Buch as it was possible should 
have been executed. 

SAMPLE OF A TAMRAllSANA OR COPPER PLATE GRANT BY 
LAVANAPRASADA 

: One such deed is a TRmra&sana or a royal deed of grant to be 
inscribed on copper. In this, the grantor that is introduced ii 
La vap yaprasada, son of Analadeva of the Cftlukya family, 
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and what is represented to have been granted by him 
is a vi llag e, not named, for the worship of Somanfttha. 
Lftvapyaprassda was a R&naka, i.e., a Rapa and a Mapclaladhipati 
or a dependent chief. The grant is represented to have been 
executed id the reign of Bhimadeva while Bhftbhoya was his 
minister. Bhimadeva’s name is preceded by those of all the 
Calukya princes who reigned at Anahilapattapa, and thoy are 
as follows : — 


1. Malar&ja 

2. Cftmup<Jadeva 

3. Vallabhadeva 

4. Durlabhadeva 

5. Bhima or Brhadbhima 


6. Earpadeva 

7. Jayasiiiiha 

8. KumOrapAla 

9. Ajayapftla 
10. MQladeva 


11. Bhimadeva 


This agrees with the genealogy given by other writers. 
Bhimadeva was the reigning sovereign in Sara vat 1288 according 
to them also, and we see that L&vapyapras&da, whose grandson 
Visaladeva finally took possession of the throne at Anahilapattapa, 
had at that time acquired sufficient influence to be considered 
worthy of being introduced as the grantor of a village. He 
appears to have been the de facto sovereign of Gujarath at the 
time. 

SAMPLE OF A TREATY OF ALLIANCE BETWEEN SINGHANADEVA AND 

LAVA NAPRAS ADA 

An other snch deed in the work before ns, is a treaty of alliance 
I between Simhapadeva, who is styled Mahftrfljftdbirftja or king of 
lHng n , i. e., paramount sovereign, and L&vapyaprassda who is 
called a M ahamap flaleAvara. The place where the treaty is 
concluded is the “ victorious camp ", and the provisions are that 
“ e ach of these two princes should confine himself to his own 
country as before ; neither of them should invade the territories 
of the other ; if a powerful enemy attacked either of them, they 
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should both undertake a joint expedition against him ; if only 
the general of an enemy did so, troops should be sent to 
encounter him ; and if a prince from the country of either fled 
into that of the other taking away a certain valuable thing, he 
should not be allowed quarter and the thing removed by him 
should be restored.” 

Singhapa who is also called Simhapa was the most powerful 
of the Yftdava princes of Devagiri and reigned from 1131 
to 1169 Saka or 1209 to 1247 A.D. He invaded Gujarath 
twice at least, once in the time of Lavapyapras£da, and on 
another occasion when his grandson Visaladeva was on 
the throne. Of the first invasion Somesvara gives a graphic 
account in his Klrtikaumudl. All Gujarath was terrified when 
the intelligence of Singhapa’s march against the country was 
reoeived, and Lavapyaprasada, and his son Viradhavala proceeded 
at once to meet him. But being attacked from behind by four 
princes of Marvad and abandoned by the chiefs of Godraha and 
Lata, the father and son retreated. The army of Sihghapa, 
however, did not advance. But Somesvara does not give us any 
reason further than what is involved in the observation, 
which is simply rhetorical and not historical, that “ deer do 
not follow the path of a lion even when he has abandoned 
it.” The reason, however, is supplied by the document 
before us. 

Though the object of our author was to give the form 
of a treaty of alliance, he could not have thought of using 
the names of Singhapa and Lavapyaprasada unless such 
a treaty had been actually concluded between them, 
and it should be remembered that Singhapa’s invasion of 
Gujarath must have taken place but a short time before the 
composition of the treatise. Instead of giving . a blank form, 
therefore, the author must be supposed to have here placed 
before us what might be considered a specimen • of a treaty. 
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Singhaga, therefore, did not advance when Lavanaprasitda and 
his son retreated, because the two latter had submitted to him 
and concluded a treaty of alliance. 

YlVANAPARIPATYA RAJARlTI 
No. 409 is a work composed by one Dalapatirflya for a prince 
named Msdhavasimha, who is styled Sftrvabhauma or “ para- 
mount sovereign.” It contains forms of letters and orders from 
a king to his subordinates written in Sanskrit according to the 
manner prevalent among Mahomedans, and also Sanskrit 
equivalents of Mahomedan political terms. From the colophon, 
Mndhavasiiiiha the Sftrvahhauma appears to have been Savai 
Madhavarao or Madhavarao II of the Peshwa Dynasty of Poona. 

THE JAINA LITERATURE 

SUTRAS AND TIIEIR COMMENTARIES 
Of the literature of the Jainas we have sixty-one Manuscripts in 
Sanskrit and the old Prakrit and eight in the vernacular. There 
are sixteen of the Satras and their commentaries, among which 
may be mentioned a new commentary on the KalpasQtra entitled 
Kalpamanjari by. Sahajaklrti (No. 421 ). This was composed in 
1685 Sam vat while JinarAja was the head of the Kharataragaccha. 

INDEPENDENT TREATISES ON RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY 

We have also copies of independent treatises on religion and 
philosophy, among which may be mentioned the A nekasAstrasA- 
rasamuccaya ( No. 413 ), which looks like a collection of several 
small works by different authors ; the Vivekavilftsa (No. 455 ) 
by Jinadattasori, in which the author gives the principles of 
several branches of learning, and which also contains moral as 
well as religious precepts ; the yaddarsanasam uccaya ( No. 460 ), 
giving a brief account of the Brahmanic as well as Jaina and 
Bauddha systems of philosophy ; and the SamayasAraprAbhrta 
( No. 462 ), a work belonging to the Digambara sect, by Kunda- 
kundAcArya, who was a celebrated teacher of that sect, 
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SOMAPRABH AC ARY A’S SCKTAMUKTAVAL! 

The Saktamuktavali of SomaprabhftcSrya (No. 469 )« may also 
be mentioned in this ■ connection. 

Somaprabhftcftrya represents himself to be the pupil of 
Vijayasimha who occupied the seat of High-priest after Ajitadeva. 
All these names occur in the succession list of the pontiffs of 
the Tapfigaccha, and SomaprabhacSrya seems to have lived in 
the latter part of the twelfth century. 1 

GRAMMAR AND LEXICONS 
HARSAKIRTl’S diiatupatha with a commentary 

4 • 

We have copies of the Desinamamalil of Hemacandra 
( No. 438 ), of the Hiddhasal )darn a va of Sahajaklrti ( No. 460 ), 
mentioned above, of Hemacandra’s Prakrit Grammar (No. 458 ), 
of the SabdabhOgana, a metrical treatise on grammar by Dana- 
vijaya ( No. 457 ), of a Dhatupatha or list of roots according to 
the Sarasvata system together with a commentary by Hargaklrti 
( Nos. 439 and 440 ), all of which belong to tho branches of 
Lexicography and Grammar. In the Vptti or commentary on his 
Dhatupatha, Hargaklrti gives the sonses as well as tho verbal and 
other forms of tho several roots, quoting the Sarasvata Sutras, and 
sometimes mentions idiomatic modes of expression. The work 
thus resembles, to some extent, Madhava’s Dhatuvptti. Hargaklrti 
was the High-priest of the Nagapurlya branch of the Tapdgaccha 
and was tho pupil of Candrakirti. He mentions the following 
eminent persons belonging to his sect who were honoured) by 
kings and emperors : — 

(1) Jayasekhara, who was adored by Hammira. 

(2) Vajrasena, to whom at the suggestion of Siha^a, the 
emperor AllSvadi gave a valuable garment and PharmBna 
(firman) in the town of Roija. 


I fed. Ant, VoL XI, p. S54, 
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(3) Ratnasekhara, to whom PerojaaAhi gave valuable 
garments. 

(4) Hamsaklrti, a Pathaka or reader, whose greatness was 
manifested before Sahi Sikandara. 

(5) Anandarftya, who obtained the title- of Raya from 
Humfldm. 

(6) Candraklrti, highly honoured by Sahi Salema. 

(7) Padmasundaragani, who defeated a great Pai.x.lita in 
argument at the court of Akbar and wus rewarded by 
the emperor with a garment, a village, an easy chair 
( sukhasana ), and other things. 

(8) Paccha, a Pathaka, honoured by Maladeva, king of the 
Hindus at Yodhapura ( Jodhpur ). 

Of these Haminlra was the celebrated Chohan prince who ruled 
over Mevad from 1301 to 1365 A.D., and successfully resisted 
the encroachments of the Mahommedans. AllAvadi must be 
Allauddin Khilji who occupied the throne of Delhi from 1295 to 
1316 a.d. Perojasahi must bo Phoroz Shah Taghlak who 
reigned from 1351 to 1388 A.D., and Sahi Sikandara, Sikandar 
Shah Lodi ( 1488 — 1518 A.D.). Humayun’s first reign extended 
from 1530 to 1540 a.d.; Salem Shah (1545—1553 a.d.) was one 
of the Delhi Emperors who ruled during the period of his 
humiliation; and Akbar, the celebrated Mogul prince, reigned 
from 1556 to 1605 a.d. Maladeva was a prince of the Rafchor 
family who reigned at Jodhpur from 1532 to 1583 a.d. 
Candraklrti who was honoured by Salem Shah was our author's 
teacher. 


PLAYS 

karpOrahaSjarI 

No. 418 is a copy of the first act of the KarpOramafijarl, a 
dramatic play in the Prakrit in four acts, and No. 419 of the 
second act. In the colophon of both Manuscripts, the play is 


7 fR. G. Bhandarkar’f Works, Vol. Hj 
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ascribed to a Vflcanacflrya, pupil of JinasSgara, who is styled the 
“ sun in the sky of KharatSpa.” JinasSgara was the first High- 
priest of a new branch of the Kharatara sect which was 
established in Saihvat 1686 or 1630 a.d. 1 The Karptlramanjari, 
however, of which wo have two acts here, is the same as that 
written by Rflja^ekhara, the preceptor of Mahendrapftla, who 
flourished about the tenth century, and even his name is 
mentioned in the introduction. 

HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL AND LEGENDARY 

WORKS 

Among works of a historical, biographical, and legendary 
natnro we have Merntunga's Bhojaprabandha (No. 450), 
Rftjavallabha's Bhojacaritra ( No. 449 ), Sumatigani’s Lives of 
certain Jaina High-priests originally forming j»art of his Vj-tti or 
exposition of Jinadatta’s Ganadharas.'lrdhasataka (No. 426), a 
Gurvftvall or succession list of teachers (No. 427), a Parsvanatha- 
caritra (No. 444), Panda vacaritra (No. 443), RAmacaritra 
(No. 452), &c. 

MERUTUNGA’S BHOJAPRABANDHA : BHOJA’S DATE 

In the Bhojaprabandha, Merntunga states that in Saihvat 1078 
when Bhoja ruled over the MAlava circle, Bhlma, the paramount 
sovereign of the Calukya race, governed Gujarath. This cannot 
be the date of Bhoja’s accession. According both to Merutunga 
and Riljavallabha, Muftja, the uncle and predecessor of Bhoja, 
crossed the Godavari against the counsel of his aged minister 
Rndraditya and invaded the dominions of Tailapa, the founder 
of the Later Calukya dynasty of the Deccan. He was defeated 
and taken prisoner. At first he was well treated by his captor, 
but when secret intrigues for his release were discovered, Tailapa 
subjected him to indignities and put him to death. This last 
faot is mentioned in Tailapa’s Inscriptions also. Now Tailapa, 


1 lad. Ant, Vol. XI, p. 260. 
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we know, died in 920 Saka or after 919 years of the era had 
elapsed. This corresponds to 998 a.d., wherefore Mufija must 
have been slain by Tailapa before that year. A Jaina author 
named Amitagati tells us at the end of his Subhii$itaratnasamdoha, 
as was first pointed out by Colebrooke, that ho wroto or compiled 
the work in 8am vat 1050 or 994 A.D., while Mufija was reigning 
at DhSrft. Mufija therefore must have been put to death by 
Tailapa between 994 and 998 A.D., or about the year 990. Bhoja 
was crowned king after him, and since he is said to have reigned 
for fifty-five years, he must havo died about 1051 A.D. 

SUMATIGANl’S LIVES OF THE YUGAPIUDHANAS OR JAINA PONTIFFS 
• 

Sumatigapi was a pupil of JinapatisQri, the forty-sixth head of 
the Kharataragaccha, who died in 1277 Hamvat or 1221 a.d. 
His work 1 contains an account of the lives of Vardhamana, 
Jinesvara, Jinacandra, Abhayadova, Jinavallabha, and Jinadatta, 
who were the High-priests of the sect successively. 

(A) LIFE OF VARDHAMANA 

In the account of Vardhamana that sago is represented to have 
gone to the court of Durlabha, the Calukya king of Anahila- 
pattana, who reigned from 1010 to 1022 A.D., and held a debate 
with the Caityavasins or those Jaina teachers who advocated the 
propriety of a residence in temples. His opponent was SdrJlcflrya, 
with whom however he did not hold a controversy in person, but 
directed his pupil Jinesvara to do so. Vardhamana was victorious 
and was highly honoured by the king, whereupon the 
Caityavasins left the town. Jinesvara had the title Kharatara 
(“ very keen ”) given to him on the occasion of the debate, and 
when he succeeded his master Vardhamana, it became the name 
of the Gaccha or sect which he led. 


I This Maauacript waa read and a abort abatraot of it prepared for me by 
Mr. R. Bhandarkar, H A. The above ie baaed on that abatraot. 
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(B) LIFE OF JINE8VARA 

Jinesvara is represented to have gone on some oocasion to 
^ sApalli and pindiyAnaka on visitation. At the former place 
he composed in Saiiivat 1092 or 1036 a.d. a katha (“story”) 
entitled- Lilavati. When he was at Pipcliyanaka, he asked of the 
Caitya vasins of the place for the loan of some book, which on 
account of their disagreeable relations with him, they refused. 
He thon wrote the KathAnakakosa in the four rainy months, 
composing during the last two watches of the night as much as 
was necessary to read to his audience the next morning. 

(C) LIFE OF J1NACANDRA 

Jinacandra succeeded Jinesvara. He composed the 
Saihvegarangasala containing 18,000 Blokas in Chatravalllpurl in 
Samvat 1125. In Javalipura he explained the Gatha beginning 
with “ ClvandaijamavOsyaya, ” and the doctrines taught by him 
were noted down by a pupil and embodied in a tract entitled 
Dinacarya containing 300 Blokas. 

(D) LIFE OF ABHAYADEVA 

Jinacandra’s successor was Abhayadevasnri, the author of Vrttis 
or comments on nine of the Angas of the Jainas. A long story 
is related as to how he was led to compose these commentaries. 
He had been afflicted with an incurable disease that rendered 
him unfit for any work of the kind ; but a certain deity appeared 
to him in a dream and directed him to go to Stambhanakapura 
(Cambay?) where there was an image of Parsvanstha. 
He went there, bowed down before the image, and composed 
while standing the Namaskaradvatrimsika or “ thirty-two bows,” 
beginning with “Jayatihuyana." The last two of these stanzas 
h$ was obliged to omit at the request of the deities, so that the 
Stotra or hymn now contains thirty only. 

(B) LIFE OF JLNAVALLABHA 

The next head of the Gaccha was Jinavallabha. He had the 
eight grammars of Pacini and others by heart and was conversant 
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with the MahAkAvyas or great poems, Meghadnta and others, as 
well as all the other kavyaa or poems, with the works on poetics 
of Rudrata, Udbha(a, Dandin, Vamana, Bhamaba, and others, the 
eighty-four dramatic plays, the whole of the JyotibsAstru, a jj 
metrical works such as those of Jayadeva and others, the 
AnckantajayapatakA of Abhayadeva and other works that 
expounded the doctrines of Jinendra (i.e. Jainism), and with 
works of other systems of philosophy such as the Nyaya treatises 
Tarkakandali and KirapAvali, and Satiikaranandana and Kamala- 
sila. He was regarded as a man of learning at Citraknpi 
(Chittor), and many people, even such as belonged to other 
systemB of religion, resorted to him and got their doubts cleared. 
Jinavallabha caused temples of Mahavira and PArsvanAtha to be 
constructed at Citrakata, and of NeminAtha at Nagapura and 
Naravarapuri. 

On one occasion two Papditas from a foreign country 
went to the court of Naravarman, the grandson of Bhoja 
at DharA, and proposed some poetic riddle, which the Paiu.litas 
of Naravarman were not able to solve. At the suggestion of a 
courtier the riddle was sent by the king to Jinavallabha, who 
solved it at once, and the solution was sent to Naravarman with 
all despatch. On this account, when after some time, Jinavallabha 
went to DhArA, Naravarman received him with great honour and 
offered him a large sum of money. This he declined to accept, 
but asked the king to make some endowment to the temples 
constructed at CitrakQ(a. Naravarman died in 1190 Samvat or 
1134 A.D., according to an Inscription deciphered by Colebrooke. 

The in stalla tion of Jinavallabha in the place of Abhayadeva 
took place after he had done all that is related above. He did not 
long survive this event, having died six months after, in the last 
quarter of the night on the twelfth of the dark half of KArtika 
in Samvat 1167, i.e. 1111 a.d. 

He wrote the following works: — (1) SakgmArthasiddhAnta, 
(2) VicArasAra, (3) Sadasiti, (4) Sardhalataka, a karma grantha. 
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(5) Pip^avisuddhi, (6) Paugadhavidhi, (7) PratikramapasAmacari, 
(8) Samghapattaka, (9) Dharmasikga, (10) Dvada6akulaka, 
(11) Prasnottarasataka, (12) Spngarasataka, and many other 
kflvyaa, (13) Sflrasvatasatasarii khy as tuti , and (14) Stotras. Several 
of these exist in the former Government Collections, while in 
the present Collection there is a stotra written by him. 

(F) LIFE OF JINADATTA 

Jinadatta, the author of the work on which Sumatigapi 
comments, succeeded. He was the son of Rahadadevi and 
Vachika, and was born in Sarnvat 1132 or 1076 A.D. He read his 
Pahjika at the Dharma&lla of Bhavat.lacarya and was taught all the 
Siddhantas by Harisimhacarya. He was installed in Jinavallabha’s 
place at Citraknta by Devabhad rilcar ya. On one occasion he went 
to Ajayameru (Ajmir), where he was well received by Arpo, 
the king of the country. At the request of the Sravakas of the 
place the king granted a site for Jaina temples, and on a second 
visit Jinadatta laid the foundation stone. He made many converts 
to Jainism as woll as to his particular sect. He wrote the Gana- 
dharasaptati for exorcising a man possessed by a ghost, and also a 
Cacchari on the precepts engraved by Jinavallabha on the walls 
of certain temples. He once went to Naravara and thence to 
Tribhuvanagiri where he preached the truth to king KumArapAla.- 

Besides the works named above Sumatigapi quotes from or 
refers to the following : — PravacanasAra, a Smfti, BharatasJtstra, 
DamadhyAya, a Prayoga, AvasyakacOrpi, Dasavaikfllika, 
Citrakn (lyaprasasti by Jinavallabha, and Upadesamala. He 
also quotes some verses which are now found in the 
Paficatantra. 

RAMACAR1TRA 

The Kftmacaritra in prose was composed by Devavijayagapi, 

. pupil of Rajavi jayasQri, who himself was a pupil of VijayadAnasQri, 
the Yugapradhana or head of the TapAgaccha. It was written at 
Srimalapura in Marusthall or Marvad in the year 1652 Sarnvat, 
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or 1596 A.D., in the reign of Akbar. The author tells ns that 
in the composition of his work he followed Hemacandra’s 
RAmflyana and that he wrote it in prose, though there was a 
Rftmacaritra in verse in the Prakrit as well as Sanskrit, to 
divert himself and also to put an end to his Karman. 


EXAMINATION OF PRIVATE LIBRARIES 


As to the other branch of 
following persons at Nasik have 

Sltilrilma&lstrl Patvardhan 
NilrJlyanasftstrl Sathe 
Viynu Gangildhar Mfichegan 
Acyutasilstrl Datar 


the work, tbo Libraries of the 
been catalogued this year : — 

RamasAstrl Chrtmdorkar 
YadusastrT Takle 
Devrav Hosing 
Govindbaba Vaidya 


Eighteen Libraries were reported to have been catalogued last 
year ; so that twenty-six in all have been examined at Nasik. 
The printing of those catalogues has now been begun. There iH 
very little work left to be done at Nasik and my Sastrl intended to 
go to Trimbak to catalogue the private Collections existing there. 
But in the month of June last he was carried off by cholera, 
which prevailed widely at Nasik about that time. He was a 
man of learning and great intelligence and did very good 
service. He possessed much influence with the people at Nasik 
and hence was able to examine for us so many Collections 
at the place. Otherwise the jealousy as regards one’s literary 
treasures is still so strong that it would not have been possible 
to do that amount of work there. 


ACCOUNT OF THE MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
GOVERNMENT COLLECTIONS 

I will close this Report by a short account of the present state 
of the Collections in my charge, and the number of Manuscripts 
collected for Government since 1868-69, and the number lent 
to scholars, and that forwarded to Germany to be catalogued 
according to Professor Kielhorn’s scheme. 
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The total number of Manuscripts in the collections is 4,482, of 
which 784 have been lent to scholars in Europe, 68 in India, 
and 13 in America, while 1134 have been sent to be catalogued — 
224 to Professor Kielhorn, 33 to Professor Pischel, and 58 to 
Professor Jacobi. In all 273 Manuscripts are out, and the rest, 
4,209, are in the Library. 

AGES AND MATERIALS OF MANUSCRIPTS 

PALM-LEAF MANUSCRIPTS 

Of the 4,482 Manuscripts about a third bear dates. There are 
108 written on Palm-Leaves of which 37 are dated. Three were 
transcribed in Sam vat 1138,1145, and 1146, corresponding to 
1082, 1089, and 1090 of the Christian era ; eight, from Sam vat 
1164 to 1218, i.e., from 1108 to 1162 a.d. ; twenty, from Saiiivat 
1260 to Kali 4398, i.e., from 1204 to 1297 a.d. ; and six, from 
Saiiivat 1359 to 1450, i.e., from 1303 to 1394 a.d. 

PAPER MANUSCRIPTS 

The earliest Paper Manuscript in the Collection was transcribed 
in 1376 Saiiivat, corresponding to 1320 a.d., and there are eight 
bearing dates from 1426 to 1454 Saiiivat, i.e., from 1370 to 1398 
a.d. There are 48 Manuscripts transcribed in the first half of the 
fifteenth century of the Christian era and 91 in the latter half. In 
some of the published lists an earlier dato than 1376 Saiiivat occurs 
against one or two Manuscripts ; and one is represented to have 
been transcribed in Saiiivat 1401. I have examined the 
Manuscripts themselves and found all these entries to be 

erroneous. I have however not been able to examine one 

/ 

Manuscript, the date of which is in the list given as 1415 Samvat, 
as it has been lent. The rest of the dated Manuscripts were 
transcribed after the close of the fifteenth century. 

Manuscripts written on Palm-leaves are found in Gujarath and 
Marvad, principally at Cambay, Patan, and Jesalmir. From the 
above statement it is clear that in Gujarath and Marvad, Palm-leaves 
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were used as a writing material before the introduction of paper. 
The earliest Palm-leaf Manuscript we possess was, it will be seen, 
written in 1082 A.D., and our earliest Paper Manuscript in 1820 
a.d. So far as our present researches go, therefore, paper did 
not come into use till the beginning of the fourteenth century ; 
and since our latest Palm- leaf Manuscript is dated 1450- Saiii vat 
or 1394 A.D., it appears that Palm-leaves continued to be used as 
well as paper till about the end of that century. From the 
beginning of the fifteenth we find paper only employed, 


8 [ B. O. Bhatulaite’a Work* VoL II] 



EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT 1 ON THE SEARCH 
FOR SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS OUR1NO 
THE YEAR IS83-84 


ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO PS^AN 

In the month of December 1883, 1 paid daring the Christmas 
recess a visit to Pfttap* in company with my friend Professor 
Abaji Vishnu Kathavate of the Gujarat College. We could make 
only a week’s stay thero, and consequently were not able to 
examine minutely the several Jaina Libraries at the place. Still 
we collected a good deal of information with regard to them, and 
actually visited some, and compared the Manuscripts contained 
in them with the lists placed in our hands. 

JAINA LIBRARIES AT THE PLACE 

Each Gaccha or sect of the Jainas residing in a city possesses 
a halting place called Up&sraya for their itinerant priests, and 
each of these UpAsrayas is provided with a more or less extensive 
Library. This Library is the property of the Gaccha and is in 
the charge of the prominent lay-members of the sect. When, 
however, a priest makes an UpAsraya his permanent residence, 
the Library is always in his charge, and practically he is its 
owner. The UpAsrayas and the Libraries attached to them are 
named after the street or ward in which they are situated. 
P&tab contains the following Libraries or BhAp^Aras : — 

1. BhAp^Ara of PophliAnopa<Jo belonging to the TapAgaccha. 

2. Another (smaller one) in the same ward do. do. 

1 Originally published in 1887 at tho Government Central Pree*, Bombay, 
[N.B.U.] 

8 In hie report ior 1874-78 Dr. Btlhler call* the place P&than ; bat it ehoald 
be called P&tan, the Sanskrit form being Pattana, and the name being to 
pronounced by the people. 
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3. Bhai?gt&ra of BhabhftnopOdo belonging to the Vimalagaccha. 


4. 

Do. 

Samghavlnopfldo. 

5. 

Do. 

Rfijavijaya Dayttvijaya. 

6. 

Do. 

Limrinop&jlo. 

7. 

Do. 

Vagit P&rdvanfltha Mandira. 

8. 

Do. 

Rnpasftgarji. 

9. 

Do. 

Ratanvijaya, Khetarsi Mahal. 

10. 

Do. 

Makamodi Yapia. 

11. 

Do. 

Hemacandra in the charge of SvarQpacandra 


Yati. 


Of these No. 7 was not accessible to us, because we were told 
that one of the keys was with the Sripnjya or high priest of the 
sect to which the Library belonged and he was not in P&(ap at the 
time. The owner of No. 8 left the place the day after we arrived 
there, and the BhapdQra had been locked up by him. Katanvijaya, 
the practical owner of No. 9, had removed a great many of the 
Manuscripts to Ahmedabad where he generally resided. Makamodi 
Vapia (No. 10) who possessed, it appears, Manuscripts written on 
Tala leaves, had, we were told, sent them away somewhere. It is 
not unlikely that the Tala-Leaf Manuscripts, added to our 
Collection in 1880-81, originally belonged to him. SvarQpacandra 
Yati, who has charge of the Bhapd&ra said to have originally 
belonged to Hemacandra, the great Jaina Scholar of the twelfth 
century, was as ^immovable as he was in 1874-75, when 
Dr. BtLhler wished him to show his Manuscripts to him. We 
paid two visits to him, but he put us off with a variety of excuses 
and showed us only a few fragments of certain works that he had 
before him at the time. Rajavijaya Day&vijaya (No. 5) showed us 
three or four of his boxes. No. 6 is a small Collection and after we 
had* obtained access to the first four, we did not think it very 
desirable to examine it, especially since we had little time to spare. 

(I) THE LIBRARY IN THE POPHLIXNOPADO 
The Manuscripts in the Bh&pd&fe in the Pophliftnopftdo (No. 1) 
are stowed in 80 boxes (Dftbd&s) mostly made of thick paper-boards. 
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each box containing a list of its oontents. The man in charge 
showed ns also a general list in which the title of each Manuscript 
and the number of folios were given. I got a copy of it made, 
but owing to some misunderstanding on the part of the man in 
charge, my copyists were not able to get the numbers of folios 
of the Manuscripts in about 28 of the Dftbdss. We examined 
some of the boxes at random and compared their contents with 
the entries in the general list and found the latter to be correct. 1 
It will be seen that the number of. Manuscripts in the Bh&p^&ra 
is 2,801. This appears to be the Bh&pd&rc of the Tap&gaccha that 
Dr. Btthler speaks of in hiB Report for 1874-75. The number of 
boxes or D&bdfls mentioned by him agrees with that found by 
me ; but the number of Manuscripts is given by him as upwards 
of 1,200. There are several copies of one and the same work in 
the Oollection. 

We were very greatly anxious to examine closely this splendid 
Oollection, and spent two days in the work, but were able to 
effect little. After going over the long list we selected the 
following for examination, as likely to be interesting and 
important : — 

Box NO. 1. 

Jaina Kum&rasambhava. 


Box NO. 2. 


Naranftrftyapilnandak&vya. 
Kandalivrtti by B&lacandra. 
KarpOraprakarftbhidh&nakosa. 
DhQrtakhy&ne paficamftkhyft- 
nakam 


Pancamlbhavigyadatta by 
Dhanapftla. 

Vijayadevam&hfttmyakftvya. 

^adbhfigftstavana. 


Box No. 3. 

Balinarendraoarita I Kumftrapftlacarita. 


1 TbU Uit is printed in the origin*! Report u it* Appendix LA (pp. 161-206). 
[N.B.U.J 
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Box No. 5. 

Kalpalatft. 

Box No. 6. 

&ata£lokitikft. Ny&y&yatftratippapikft. 

Prkhvjsuddhi. Nyftyasotra. 


BOX No. 7. 


M ugdhamedhftkari -alaih kftra- 
yjtti. 

SoktSvall. 

Pao^avi-gitfi. 


Rftmacandrakfiyya. 

Muktftvall. 

Pra mftpamafi jar I. 


Bj-hatpaficfikhy&na. 

Paficftkhyftna. 

Nandopftkhyfina. 

N y fty amakaranda. 


Box No. 10. 

Jainatarkabhftgft by ' Jasa- 
vijaya. 

Hftsaamrtiparftpa. 


Box No. 11. 


Brhadratnftkarayftti. 
R&ghavan&tika (ft) — (ikfl. 
Hemaprftkfta^hnp^h I. 


Kirti$o^a£apftda. 

Pr&krtaprakriyftyrtii. 

NySyavrtti. 


Harivikramacarita. 

Veda. 

Kum&rap&lacarita. 


Box No. 12. 

Vibhfttayfbhftvanft, Nigadha- 
tlkft. 

Kftlidftaakrtakftyya. 


Box No. 13. 

Prifijaraja(ik& I Dftnapradipa. 

Box NO. 14. 

N y&yarthamafi j fleft. I Nyftyavrtti. 

Prakrtaprabodha. 
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Box No. 15. 

KfiltdMakrtagrantha. 

Box No. 16. 

Kumftrap&lacarita. ( Tarkavj-tti. 

Box No. 17. 

Hitopade4avrtti. 

Box No. 20. 

Vastupftla-Tejapftlacarita. Devarajaprabandha. 

D|*e(antaratnakara. Klrtikaumudl. 

Brahmadattakathft. 

Box No. 29. 

Vijayaprafostl I Rftjimatiprabodha. 

Box No. 32. 

Kflvyapraka4atlka. Harivikramacarita. 

Mab&vidy&vi^ambana. Sasadharanyaya. 

Raghutlkft. Prabandhacint&mapi. 

BOX No. 33. 

§addar4anavrUi. I Kftvyakftmadhenn. 

V rttaratnakarakft vya. 

Box No. 35. 

Mabfibh&eya. 

BOX No. 36. ' 

O&pakya. Candraaenanfttaki(P) — praban- 

Kumftrap&lapratibodha. ^ha. 

Batn&valitikS. Vastapftla-Tejap&laprabandha. 

Dtttt&gadanfttaka. Dharmaaarmak&vya. 

BOX No. 37. 

Sanatkam&ragrtft. 
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BOX NO. 38. 

Vustupalacarita. Kumarapalacarita. 

JQAnsvidyakftyya. 

Box No. 40. 

A rambhaaiddhi vartakSvya. RatnamalayAih Anekfirtbakoaa. 
BhQgolasastra. KumudacandranAtaka. 

Theravall PrOsadavidhiprakaraya. 

Box No. 42. 

Srutayurveda. 

Box No. 43. 

Ravanasaiiivada. Mahesvaravada. 

Nigodavicara. Bhflyyacdrni. 

GirnaracaityapraviU.II Harl vik raniacaritra. 

KumAravihArasataka. 

BOX NO. 44. 

Mokapatirajoharayavicara. I Samayasaraparamagamanataka. 

Laghusatapadl. ' Qurvavali. 

Box No. 45. 

Asokacarita. I Kumarapalacarita. 

Box No. 47. 

Prabandhacintaman i. 

Box No. 48. 

Kumarapalacarita. 

Box No. 49. 

RBghavanatika (a). 

KarpQramafijariUka. 

BOX No. 51. 

Audhrakumaravivaha. / Sukrtaaamkirtana. 


Deaikoeanamartha. 

Hemavibhrama. 


BOX NO. 65. 
Vijayaprafcurtk 
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Bat the examination of so many Mannaoripte would have taken 
many more days than .we were able to devote to it, end we 
had to give np the task after having inspected a few. These are 
as follows.: — 

1. Pramfipamafijarl (boxes Nos. 7 and 44), folios 9,- lines 15, 
letters 60 in a line, a treatise on the Vaitagika system, by 
Tfirkika Sarvadevasori. There is a commentary on this by 
Balabhadrami&ra. 

2. Vyutpattidipika or Prftkrtaprakri yavftti (box No. 11), 
folios 138, lines 15, letters 55. This is a commentary by Udaya- 
saubh&gyagapi, pupil of Saubh&gyas&garasQri of the Taps* 
gaochaon Hemacandra’s Prakrit Grammar which forms the 
eighth chapter of his Sabd&nutasana. Verses from original works 
are given to illustrate Hemacandra’s rules, and the verses quoted 
by Hemaeandra — especially in the section on the Apabhramsa 
dialect — are explained. I have since been able to procure a copy 
of this work for our Collection. It will be noticed in next year’s 
Report. 

3. R&jimatiprabodha (box No. 29), folios 5, lines 17, letters 
58. This is a drama in five acts by Ya&afaandra. The hero is 
Nemi. 


4. Vijayaprafiasti (box No. 29), folios 279, lines 13, letters 40. 
This is a poem on Vijayasena, the successor of Hiravijaya, the 
58th high priest of the Tap&gaocha aooording to Dr. Klatt, but 
60th aooording to a GurvSvali to be presently noticed. It was 
composed along with a commentary in Sam vat 1688 by 
Gupavijayagapi. 

5. Kirtikaumudl (box No. 30), folios 11, lines 19, letters 61, 
author, Garjare6varapurohita Somelvara. This Manuscript was 
written in Sam vat, 1507 and would, Professor Eathavate tells, me, 
have been of great use to him for his edition of the work if he 
had got it earlier. The Manuscripts he poss o as o dj did not- give 
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satisfactory readings in a good many places and he was in search 
of a fresh one, but was not then able to procure It. 

6. Mahabbogya (box No. 35). This is an incomplete copy 
of Patafijali’8 work with the commentary of Kaiya(a. It was 
transcribed in Saiiivat 1543. 

7. Gnrvavali (box No. 44), folios 10, lines 18, letters 58. 
The Manuscript contains 20 Gathas with a full commentary. 
It begins with SudharmasvSmin and ends with Hlravijayasnri, 
the 60th successor. Hiravijaya is mentioned as having died in 
Saiiivat 1622 on the 12th of VaisAkha Sudi, at VatapallT. 
According to Dr. Klatt, he was the 58th successor and died at 
Uihnftnagara, on the 11th of Bhftdra. Sudi, 1652. 

8. Laghusatapadi (box No. 44), folios 24, lines 17, letters 53. 
This is a work by Merutnnga, and contains at the end a history 
of the Vatagaccha. The date of Jayasiihha of the Cillukya 
dynasty of Pil(ap is given as 1169 Samvat. 

9. &e$asamgraha (box No. 44), folios 4, lines 17, letters 48. 
This is a supplement by Hemacandra to his AbhidhanacintA- 
maijd. 


(II) LIBRARY IN THE BHABHANOP^PO 

We next spent a day in examining the Bhapd&ra in the BhAbhA- 
nopado. The paper Manuscripts are stowed in 27 boxes or 
DftlxjUls, and there is one Manuscript written on Tala leaves. 
The following came under our inspection : — 

1. An incomplete copy of the AbhilasitArthacintamapi by 
Somes vara, a king of the Deccan Calukya dynasty. 

2. A commentary by Madhavasarasvati on dlvBdltya’s 
Saptapadarthi. From a stanza at the end it appears that 
Madhavasarasvati was a native of the country of Gortytra in the 
South, in whioh is situated Gokarpa Mahabale&u The country 
referred to is thus a portion of North Kanara. There is a copy 


9 [B.G. Bbandarkar'o Work* Vol.II]. 
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of (his commentary in my Collection for 1879*80, bnt this verse 
does not occnr at the end. 

3. Another commentary on the Saptapdftrthl by BhSva* 
vidyeAvara, folios 13, lines 13, letters 47. 

KAVTAKALPALATl AND AMARACANDRA 

4. Kfivyakalpalatflvrtti, folios 57, lines 17*20, letters 64; 
total quantity 3,357 Anustubhs. The original work called the 
Kftvyakalpalatikfi was composed in part by Arisimha and com- 
pleted by Amaracandra who also wrote the Vytti or commentary. 
Amaracandra was a pupil of Jinadatta of the Vayacjagaccha, who 
must be the same person as the author of the Vivekavilasa to be 
noticed hereafter. He lived, as will be shown, about the middle 
of the 13th century. M&dhava mentions both him and his work 
in his account of the Bauddha and Jaina systems in the 
Sarvadarfianasam graha. Arisimha was the author of a poem 
called Sukrtasamkirtana and Amaracandra wrote besides the 
present work the Chando-ratnftvalt, the Kal&kal&pa, and the 
BftlabhUrata. They were fellow Btudents and lived, according to 
the account given by R&ja6ekhara in the Prabandhacaturvimsati, 
in the time of Visaladeva before he got possession of the throne 
at P&tap, i.e., about the middle of the 13th century. Copies of 
the E&vyakalpalat&vrtti are by no means rare, and there is one 
in my last year’s Collection, while in this year’s we have a 
Manuscript of the original. The copy in this Bh&pd&ra has the 
date 1455 of Vikrama corresponding to 1399 A.D., which must 
be the date when the Manuscript was written. 

5. Kum&rap&lacarita, folios 136, lines 16, letters 49. The 
author's name is Jayasimha. In the first part the genealogy of 
Mnlarllja, the founder of the C&lukya line of Ptyap, is given. 
The work was oomposed in 1422 of Vikrama. 

6. Sammatitarkatikft, folios 502, lines 15 ; total quantity 
25,000 Anustubhs. The author of the original is Siddhasena 
Div&kara, and of the commentary Abhayadeva. 
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7. NySyabhfleapa, folios 252. The author’s name does not 
appear. Umftpati is adored in the opening stanza. 

8. Nyayakandalitfka by Sridhara, folios 124, lines 15, 
letters 60. The opening stanzas and the PnuSasti at the end 
have been given by Dr. Btihler under No. 384, Ka6mlr 
Report. The readings, however, in this Manuscript are in 
several cases better than those given by Dr. Btihler. 

9. Aptamimftmsalamkara. This appear*. to be the Digambara 
work of that name. 

10. Complete copies of Vallabha’s and Ofiritravardhana’s 
commentaries on the Raghuvaiiisa. 

11. A commentary on the Raghuvaiiisa by Dharmameru, 
folios 136, comes down to the end of Canto XVII, the first leaf 
missing. Another copy of the same, to the end of Canto III. 

(Ill) RlJAVIJAYA DAYAVIJAYA’S LIBRARY 

Among the Manuscripts shown us by Rajavijaya DaySviJaya, 
there was a copy of Jayasimhasori’s Kum&rapfllacarita, the same 
work as that noticed above, and an abridgement of Haribhadra’s 
Samaradityacaritra by Pradyumnflcarya. 

(IV) COLLECTION IN THE SAMGHAVlNOP5 DO 

We devoted a day to the examination of the Bhapd&ra in the 
Samghavlnopado. All the Manuscripts are written on Tala leaves 
and some of.them(suohas those of the old works in illustration of 
the NyAyasQtraof Gautama and of Vatsyayana’s Bhagya) are very 
valuable. They are however not well arranged and it was with 
difficulty that any desired Manuscript could be found. Dr. Btthler 
had prepared a catalogue of the Collection, and on comparing 
some of the entries with the corresponding Manuscripts we 
found them to be correct j so that we did not deem it necessary 
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to pursue tho examination farther, especially as the time at oar 
command was short. 

(V) SECOND LIBRARY IN THE POPHLlANOP5DO 

From tho list of the second Bhap#rain the Pophlianopa# pat 
into our hands, it appears that it is made np of several collections 
belonging to different individuals, and the list gives ns an insight 
into the manner in which these Jaina Bhflndars have grown up. 
On entering the room there is to the left a large box which 
contains 17 smaller ones or Dahlias, in twelve of which the 
Manuscripts belonging to SantidAsa Devakarana are kept. The 
list of these was made ont in Saihvat 1853. Of the rest, Dab#s 
13 and 14 contain Manuscripts belonging to or presented by 
another individual, the statement about whom occurring in the 
list is not intelligible, and the list was compiled in Saihvat 1836. 
The Manuscripts in Dab#s 15and 16 belonged to Gahgavijayagapi, 
pupil of Labhavijayagapi, and their list was made out in 
Saihvat 1751 (?). Those in the last or seventeenth Dab# seem to 
have been owned by another person. Besides these there are 
19 Manuscripts writteu on Tala leaves in the same large box, and 
four more written apparently on paper. Then there is a smaller 
. box which contains the collection belonging to Satyavijayanyssa 
stowed in fourteen Dab#s, The list was prepared in 1853 
Saihvat. In another box, we have nine Dab^lAs containing the 
Manuscripts belonging to — ? Vijeji, the list of which was made 
out in 1853 Saihvat. The contents of the tenth Dab# seem to 
have originally belonged to another person who kept them here 
in Saihvat 1860; while Dab#s 11 and 12 contain the Manuscripts 
presented to the Bhap#ra by Dipachand Hemachand, in Sam vat 
1861. There is another Dab# in whioh are stowed the 
^Manuscripts left in the Bhflp#ra by SrTpQjya JinendrasQri. There 
is another large box in whioh there are two Dab#s containing 
the Manuscripts deposited in the house of Santidosa Devakarapa 
by Mohana Yijaya in Saihvat 1853 with a list. 
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BRlEMANIC LIBRARIES IN PifAN 

COLLECTIONS OF BRlHMANIC WORKS 

Three Collections of Brahmanic 'works were also brought to 
my notice in Patap. The owner of one of them is Jasvantrai 
Gopalrai, who belongs to the Ramanuja sect. As might be 
expected his Collection contains copies of many valuable works 
of the Ramanuja school. I notice the following in the list he 
was good enough to furnish me with : — 

1. Vedantasutrabhagya or Sribhagya with the Srutapraka&ka. 

2. Do. do. without do. 

Granthasaiiikhya 9,600. 

3. Vedantadipa, an abridgement of the above, Gr. s. 3,000. 

4. Vedantasara, a brief commentary on the VedantasQtra, 

Gr. s. 1,700. 

5. Prapannamrta, or Life of Ramanuja, Gr. s. 5,440. 

6. Divyasariprabhava, or Lives of the principal Acaryas of 

the Sect, Gr. s. 1,200. 

7. Bhagyas on the principal Upanigads, according to Rama- 

nuja’s system. 

8. The following Saihhitas from the Narada Pancaratra : 

(а) . Lakgmi Samhita, Gr. s. 3,350. 

(б) . JhanamrtasAra Samhita, Gr. s. 1,450. 

(e). Paramagamacncjamapi Samhita, Gr. s. 12,500. 

(d) . Paugkara Samhita, Gr. s. 6,350. 

(e) . Padma Samhita, Gr. s. 9,000. 

(/). Vrddhabrahma Samhita, Gr. s. 4,533. 

9. GnruparamparA from Rangacarya to LakgminArayapa. 

10. Guruparampara of the Ramanuja sect. 

11. A good Collection of Smytis, Ac. 

The owner of the second Collection is Mapisamkara Kypasamkara 
from whom I received but an incomplete list. He is a follower 
of S&mkaracarya’s school and as such poss es s e s the most im- 
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portent works of that system. In his list is mentioned a 
commentary by Gaudap&da on the Brhadarapyaka. If the entry 
is correct it is a rarity. 

The owner of the third Collection is Trikamlal Anandl&l from 
whom, however, no list could be procured. 

KAVIRAHASYA, AND TUB HERO OF THE POEM— KRSNA 
OF THE RASTRAKOTA FAMILY 

• • t 

At Pfi(ap we came across a copy of the Kavirahasya or Kaviguhya 
by Halayudha. It is well known that the hero of this gram* 
matical poem is a king of the name of Epps who is represented 
as the paramount sovereign of Dakgip&patha or Southern India. 
Professor Westergaard identified this Erepa with the Efgparaya 
of the Vijayanagara dynasty who reigued in the first half of the 
sixteenth century ; and this identification seems to have been 
accepted by Professor Aufrecht. But the copy of the Eavirahasya 
I found at Pfttap contains a verse in which the hero Erepa is 
spoken of as “ having sprung from the R&etrakota race ” 
( Rfiptrak Qtakulodbhavam). In another he is called “ the orna- 
ment of the Lunar race ” (SomavaihSavibhQsapa), and we know 
from the Eharepiitap plates that the R&$trakQ(as who ruled over 
the Deccan were considered to have belonged to the family of 
Tadu which was an offshoot of the Lunar race. The Erspa of 
the Eavirahasya, therefore, must have been one of the three 
Erspas of the RfietrakQta line who were sovereign lords of the 
Deccan. The first of them reigned about 775 A.D., the second 
was on the throne in 911 A.D., and the third in 956 A.D. Halfl- 
yudha therefore must have lived at a time when the memory of 
one of these three Erspas was still fresh, that is, between the 
beginning of the ninth to about the end of the tenth century. 

And the comparatively high antiquity of Hal&yudha is 
indicated by the circumstance that the text of the Eavirahasya 
prevailing in one part of the country differs widely from that in 
use in another. I have since obtained a Manuscript of the work 
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in (he Maratha Country and find on comparison that its text 
shows as considerable divergences from that of the P&tay copy, 
if not more, as the Nftgari rescension of K&lidssa's Sakuntala 
from the Gau^i. Such divergences are not found in Manuscripts 
of a work written only three hundred years ago, and I am 
inclined, on account of this circumstance, to identify Halilyudha’s 
Kr?na with the first Ra^trakQta prince of that name and to refer 
our author to the beginning of the ninth century. I must, 
however, not omit to mention that the Maratha copy of the 
Kavirahasya omits the expression “ Ra^rakntakulodbhavam ” 
and reads the whole verse very differently. Similarly, instead 
of “ SomavarhsavibhOHanah ”, we have in that copy “ Para* 
lokajigigayab (y&). ” But these must be regarded as later 
corruptions. For if the names of Rflj^raktRa family and the 
Soma race did not exist in the text as HalJlyudha wrote it, 
nobody could have afterwards added them. Corruption must 
proceed from what is particular to what is general or from one 
generality to another, but not from what is general to what is 
particular. There can be nothing to lead a later reader or 
writer to introduce such a particular name as Rastraka(a. 

Probably our Halayudha was the same as the author of the 
Abhidh&naratnam&la. For, in the first place, the two works 
are on kindered subjects, and in the next, Hal&yudha, the 
author of the Kavirahaysa, is in the last verse of the Maratha 
copy called " Sadabhidh&nanidhana, ” or “ the store of good 
names. ” And he must be supposed to be spoken of thus 
in two senses ; first, in the sense of his name being a good 
name, and secondly, in so far as he compiled a thesaurus ; and 
probably, by the word Sadabhidh&nas “ good names ” the 
Abhidhftnaratnas or “ gems in the shape of names ” of which 
we have a necklace in the Abhidh&naratnamftlfl, are referred to. 
In the third place, a connection has been established between 
both the works and Kavis or poets. The *' necklace of gems 
in the shape of names " was, we are told in the second verse, 
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prepared, for adorning the neck of a Kavi (Kavikaptha- 
vlbhQ sapartham ), and the second work is “ the secret [that leads 
to the success] of a Kavi." 

A MUTILATED MANUSCRIPT OF A HISTORICAL WORK 

An old and mutilated Manuscript of a curious work written in 
broken Sanskrit and at the end in Gujarati, also came tomy notice. 
As the owner would cot part with it I got a transcript made. 
I had no opportunity of comparing the transcript with the 
original, and probably the mistakes of the original have been 
added to by my copyist. The fragment does not contain the 
beginning and the work has no chapters. At first we have the 
story of Jamadagni and Sahasr&rjuna. and then the foundation 
of a town of the name of Puppamalft is mentioned. The building 
of another town of the name of RatnamAlft, with a river serving 
as its moat in the front and a fortress behind, is likewise 
mentioned, and we are then carried to Pattapa. There somebody 
is represented to have expatiated on the strength of Devagiri and 
its seven fortresses before Siddharaja, who thereupon led an 
expedition against the place. From Devagiri Siddharaja 
proceeded to Paithana which submitted to him, and there he is 
represented to have induced certain families called Virajas or 
Vlravaihsajas, who appear, to have been silk- weavers, to go with 
him to his capital Anahilapaftapa and settle there. The glories 
of the city and its previous history were recounted to the 
Virajas, and this is what is stated : — 

DATES OF THE CIPOTKAJA PRINCES 

1. Pattapa was founded by Vanarftja who reigned for sixty 
years, up to 862 of the Vikrama Era, or 806 A.D. He was 
suooeeded by 

2, YogarSja who was on the throne up to 897 Vikrama or 
841 A.D. After him reigned 
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3. Kgemaraja for 25 years, op to 922 Vikrama, or 866 A.D. 
Then came to the throne 

4. Vautfa and Bhuyatfa who reigned for 29 yean ; i.e., np to 
951 Vikrama or 895 A.D. Bnt the year of Vikrama is not 
given. He conquered Dvaravatl and the whole country to the 
west, down to the sea coast. He was succeeded by 

5. Virasiiiiba who was on the throne for 25 yean, i.e., up to 
976 Vikrama, or 920 A.D., though the year is not given, and we 
have instead 951 Vikrama, which must be the year of his 
accession. Then followed 

6. RatnAditya who reigned for 15 yean, i.e., up to 991 
Vikrama, or 935 A.D. But this year is not given, and we have 
instead of it 976 Viknma which, as in the last case, muBt be the 
year of the king’s accession. After him reigned 

7. Samantasimha for seven yean up to 998 Viknma, or 
942 A.D. 

This was the last prince of the Capotkata line, and the 
sovereignty of Gujamth fell into the hands of MQlarftja, the son 
of Samanta’s sister, who founded the Calukya dynasty. 

DATES OF THE CALUKYAS 

1. Malar&ja reigned for 55 yean, up to 1053 Viknma, and 
was succeeded by 

2. Chamuptfa, who was on the throne for 13 yean, till the 
year 1066 of Viknma. Then followed 

3. Vallaraja, who reigned for six months. VallarAja is the 
same as Vallabharaja. His successor is represented to have 
reigned for eleven yean and six months, up to the Vikrama 
year 1078 (1022 A.D.) *, bnt his name is not given. He was 
Dnrlabha, as we know, after whom came 

4. Bhima. The date of his ceasing to reign is not given. 
Bhima was succeeded by 


10 [R. G. Bhaadarkar’f Work* Vo L H 1 
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5. Karna. No date occnrs even here. Karpa was followed by 

6. Siddharaja. A date is given here, bat two or three letters 
have dropped away. Still it appears to be 1150 Vikrama corres- 
ponding to 1094 A.D. Siddharaja conquered many countries 
and acquired immense wealth. Thirty-five crores of Tankas of 
gold were brought and placed before him, and Siddharaja asked 
his ministers what to do with this wealth. They advised him to 
construct a tank in the city. The king then sent for an engineer 
and ordered him to build a tank with a fortress and a thousand 
templeB of Siva on the margin and one temple in the centre. 
The work was completed in five years. 

After this whole account bad been given to the Virttjas they 
agreed to go to PaUapa, and did accordingly. A great deal of 
wealth was given to them and a site for building houses was 
granted in the north-eastern part of the city. After they settled 
in Pattana, silk-manufacture began to flourish in the town. 
But the Vlrajas, being foreigners could not get wives there and 
they carried their complaint before Siddharflja. It was ascer- 
tained that they belonged to the Kpatriya caste. While 
Parasuriima was carrying on his work of the destruction of the 
Kgatriyas, some members of that caste gave up their trade of 
war in fear and became weavers ; and from them these Vlrajas 
derived their descent. Intermarriages appear then to have been 
arranged between the new settlers and some of the Kfatriya 
tribes in Gujarath, and thus in time the Vlrajas came to have 
84 distinct families. The names of these are then given in the 
Manuscript and thus the main story ends. 

, 7. Siddharaja is then spoken of as having been succeeded 
by Kum&rapilla whose mother Ratnasena was, it is stated, the 
sister of Siddharaja. He reigned for 31 years and introduced 
the Jaina religion, which is “ the path of universal love. ” His 
reign lasted, it is said, till 1199 Vikrama ; but that must be the 
year of his accession. Then we have a mere list of the kings 
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that followed with the dates of their accession. Bat the first 
line in which Mala the younger is spoken of as having come to 
the throne in Samvat' 1230, must have crept in through some 
mistake, for in the third line that same prince is represented aB 
having got possession of the thyone in Samvat 1233, and in the 
second, Ajayap&la is stated as having begun to r$ign in Samvat 
1230. The first line being then struck out, the list is as 
follows s— 

8. In Samvat 1230 (1174 A.D.), Ajayapala succeeded and 
reigned for 3 years. 

9. In Samvat 1233 (1177 A.D.), Mala the younger succeeded 
and reigned for 2 years. 

10. In Samvat 1235 (1179 A.D.), Bhima the younger suc- 
ceeded and reigned for 63 yearo. 

11. In Samvat 1298 (1242 A.D.), Tihui.iapala (Tribhuvana- 
piila) succeeded and reigned for 4 years. 

“ Thus there were 11 princes of the Calukya lino, Jtnd they 

reigned for years.” The total number of years is given as 

3,400 but there is evidently a slip here ; 304 must have been 
meant. 

THE VAGHELIS 

1. In Samvat 1302 (1246 A.D.), Visaladeva succeeded and 
reigned for 18 years. 

2. In Samvat 1320 1 (1264 A.D.), Arjunadeva succeeded and 
reigned for 13 years. 

3. In Samvat 1333 (1277 A.D.), Sarangadeva* succeeded and 
reigned for 20 years. 

1 This date is not given in the Manuscript The figure 10 occurs in the 
place of the date, and this is certainly a mistake either of my copyist or of that 
of the original from which my transcript was prepared. But the date ie got by 
edding 18 to 1803. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 190, 
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4. In Samvat 1353 (1297 A.D ), Karpa the younger suc- 

oeeded and reigned for 7 yean. 

Thus for 58 yean the Vaghela family was in possession of the 
sovereignty. Then Suratrfipa (Sultan) Alla-ud-din’s army came 
from Delhi, and the Hindus lost their kingdom. The Turkas came. 

The names and dates of the kings of Qujarath here given agree 
with those mentioned by the chroniclen Merutunga and othen. 
There are a few inaccuracies as we have seen, but these are 
rather to be attributed to the bad condition of the Manuscript 
than to the author’s imperfect information. The name of 
Tihupap&la or Tribhuvanap&la, which is omitted by the 
chroniolen, but which occun in a grant dated 1299 Vikrama 
translated by Dr. Btthler, is, we see, given by our author. But 
the duration of his reign was unknown before, and Dr. Btthler 
simply inferred it was very short. Here we see it distinctly 
stated that he reigned for four years. Our author states the 
numbemof the Calukya princes to have been 11, from which 
it appears that in common with some other writers he includes 
the six months’ reign of Vallabha in that of his brother 
Durlabha. 

The accession of Visaladeva to the throne of Pfitap is placed 
in the Vikrama year 1302, while in the Vic&rasrepi it is 
represented to have taken place in 1300. The Vic&ra&repi and 
our author agree as regards the duration of the reigns of Visala- 
deva, Arjunadeva, and Karpa the younger, and as regards the 
date of the extinction of the Vftghelft line which took place 
in 1360 of Vikrama. But a reign of 22 years has been assigned 
to the third prinoe Sftrangadeva in that work and of 20 years by 
our author. Hence it is that the author of the Vicftrasrepi has 
pushed Visala’s accession two years backwards, and thus 
according to him the dynasty was in power for 60 years, while 
our author expressly states that it lasted for 58 years. The 
statement of our author is correct and the Vic&rasrepi is wrong ? 
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for the dates given by him agree with those given by Dharma- 
sSgara in the Pravacanaparlkga as will be hereafter seen. 

. WORTH OF THE VIClRAtiRE^l 

The Vicara6repl appears to me to be a curious composition. 
It places the foundation of P&tap in 821 Saihvat instead 
of 802, the accession of Mtklar&ja in 1017 Samvat instead 
of 998, omits the reign of Camupds* assigns fourteeen years to 
Vallabhar&ja instead of six months, represents Visaladeva to be 
a brother of Viradhavala instead of a son, and contains several 
other mistakes. It is therefore not entitled to our confidence 
at all, though Dr. Bllhler follows it in giving the dates of the 
Vftghelft princes. 

The list in our Manuscript then goes on thus : — 

MUSSULMAN SOVEREIGNS OF GUJARATH 

Samvat 1393 (1337 A.D.) Udekh&ih, reigned for 25 years. 

Do. 1418 (1362 A.D.) Suratrftpa Mudapar, reigned for 18 
years. 

Do. 1436 (1380 A.D.) Suratr&pa Ahimud, reigned for 
32 years, 7 months, and 7 days. Founded 
Ahimudabftd. 

Do. 1468 (1412 A.o.) Suratrftpa Kutabadin, reigned for 
10 years, 5 months, and 6 days. 

Do. 1479 (1423 A.D.) Suratrapa D&udas&h, reigned for 
36 years. 

Do. 1515 (1459 A.D.) Mag ha Sadi 12th, Patatah Mahimud. 

Do. 1568 (1512 a.d.) Margasirga Sadi 4, Saratrapa 
. Madafa(r). 

Da 1582 (1526 a.d.) Saratrapa Sakandar, reigned for 
8 days. 

Da 1582 (1526 a.d.) Jyesfcha Vadi 5, Thursday, Pfltafoh 
Mahimud^ reigned for 1 month and 10 days. 

Do. 1582 (1526 A.D.) Sravapa Sadi 2, Pstetah Bahfldftr, 
reigned for 10 years. 
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He conquered a large portion of the country. Then came 
P&tafoh Human who was a Mugal. He stayed for 8 months 
in Gujarath. Then came Bahadar. He died in the sea. 

Saihvat 1593 (1537 A.D.) Pata&th Mahimud, reigned for 17 
years. He was killed by the murderer Bahara. (By mistake 
this date is put down as 1583). 

Sam vat 1610 (1554 A.D.) Patasfih Mahimud, reigned for 10 
years. This date is put down as 1600. 

THE MOGHULS OF DELHI 

Saihvat 1617 (1561 a.d.), VaiSakha Sudi 6, Pata&ah Mudafar. 
The kingdom lost, the country destroyed. Then came Akbar, 
the son of Hnmau in 1628 (1572 A.D.), and having established 
his power in Gujarath went back to Delhi. 

If the date 1583 in the case of the last Sultan but two, and 
1600 in the case of the last but one, had really been meant by 
the author, he would have given 1610 for the last instead of 
1617. The first therefore must be 1593, the second 1610, and 
the duration of the reign in the second case, 7 instead of 10. 
In this way only does the last date come out right. 

Then Akbar came back on the 2nd of Margasirga Sudi. 

(There is a lacuna in the place of the date). 

Saihvat 1682 (1626 a.d.), Magha Sudi 5, P&tafoh Jahangir, 
reigned for 21 years. 

(Lacuna) Sudi 7, Sah Jham (Jehan), reigned for 31 years. 

Saihvat 1714 (1658) (lacuna), Patalah Aurangjib. 

The first of these Mahomedan princes is not mentioned in 
Forbes’ Rasamala or Prinsep’s Table, and Mahammadshah, the 
third according to these, is not mentioned by our author. The 
dates also of Muzafar and his three successors given above do 
not agree with those given in the two works. From Mahamud 
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Begarra. however, who began to reign in 1459, the dates and 
the names agree. Bnt in Prinsep’s Table, Mabammad Farnki 
of Malwa is brought in two years after Bahadur's accession. 
He is omitted by our author. Bahadur’s corpse having been 
found in the sea is confirmed by our author's statement that he 
died in the sea. The prince who came to the throne in 1554 A.D., 
is Ahmadshah in Princep's Table, while he is called Mahammad 
in our Manuscript. The date Saihvat 1682 or 1626 A.D. is the 
date of Shah .Tehan’s accession put in the line above by a mistake 
of the scribe, while he has left a lacuna against the name of 
that emperor. The date of Aurangzeb and the duration of the 
reigns of his two predecessors are given correctly by our author.' 

A patjaval! with a list of dates of important events 

I also came across a slip of paper -on which the PaURvall or 
Succession list of the High- priests of one of the Gacchas or 
sects of the Svetambara Jainas is given, along with dates in a 
few cases. The slip is probably three hundred years old and 
the Pattavali appears to be that of the Vata Gaccha. Below the 
PattEvali is a list of important events together with their dates. 
I quote some of the important dates 

Vikrama Samvat 1084 Kharataragaccha. 

Samvat 1159 PQrnimapakga. 

Samvat 1159, the establishment of Aficalagaccha, a branch of 
the Candragaccha. 

Samvat 1285, doctrine of the Tapigaccha, establishment of 
the Gaccha through Vastupala. 

Samvat 1532, the doctrine about the disuse of images. 


*1 Extract* from this “Historical Work in Broken Sanskrit" an given at 
pp. 314-919 of the Original Report under Appendix HI. L. [N. B, U.J 
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Vikrama 585, Haribhadrasdri, son of Y&kim. 

Vikrama 800, birth of BappabhaftasOri ; 895, went to heaven, 
oonverted Amarftja. 

Vikrama 802, PaMapa founded by Vanarfija. An image of 
PaficflBara Parsvanatha was placed in the Rayavihara. 

Vikrama 1096, 84 Acftryas were consecrated under a Banyan 
(vata) tree. 

Vikrama 1088, construction of Vimalavasati (Vimala’s temple) 
and the placing of a brass image of Adinatha. 

Vikrama 1166,' Hemacarya raised to the dignity of Sari. 

Vikrama 1199, reign of KumarapAla. 

Vikrama 1198, Rudramala erected by Jayasimha. 

Vikrama 1288, Vastupala. placed an image of Kaso(i in the 
temple of Lupiga on Mount Abu. 

Vikrama 1298, death of Vastupala, and 14 years afterwards, 
death of Tejabpala. 

Vikrama 1302, temple of Satrumjaya by Candadeva of the 
Srim&la caste. 

Vikrama 1315, three years’ famine, Visaladeva being king. 

Vikrama 1441, rise of Merutungasori. 

YAfiOVABMAN, BHAYABHOTI, IMA, AND VAKAPT1 

We learn from R&ja4ekhara’s Prabandhakosa that the Amarftja 
converted by BappabhaUi "was the son and successor of 
Yasovarman, king of Eanoj. A king of the name of Dharma 
who was a hereditary enemy of Ama, ruled over the Gauda 
country at that time, and Lakgapavati was his capital. He had 
VBkpatirftJa, a poet, in his service, who composed a Prakrit 
poem entitled Gaudavadha or Godavaho, after his patron had 
been killed by a neighbouring prince of the name of 
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Yasodharma. It would thus ap pear that Vftkpatirflja belonged to 
the next generation after Yasovarman, and I have given reasons 
in the introduction to my edition of MAlatrmftdhava to believe 
that he belonged to the next generation after Bhavabhnti also. 
The Riljatarangini speaks of both the poets as having been 
patronized by Yasovarman, wherefore it must be concluded 
that Vflkpatiritja first came into prominence in the latter part 
of his reign, while Bhavabhnti belonged to the first part. 
Iliijasekhara gives 807 Vikrama as the date of BappabliaRi’s 
initiation as a Jaina monk and 811 Vikrama as the date of his 
being raised to the dignity of a Snri. These dates are hardly 
consistent with tho dato of bis birth given above and generally 
accepted by the Jainas. But this latter seems to have been 
arrived at by an inference from tho statement that when 
BappabhaRi was first seen by his Guru Siddhasena, he was only 
six years old and was soon initiated ; and it is not given by 
Rajasekhara at all. It must therefore be pushed backwards. 
Similarly the date of his death must be considered as very 

doubtful. 

BappabhaRi met Ama for the first time soon after his 
initiation, while the latter was living as a voluntary exile in 
Gujarath, being displeased with the treatment he had received 
from his father J and was made a Sdri at the request of Ama 
after he had succeeded to the throne on his father’s death. 
Yasovarman thus died between 807 and 811 of tho era of 
Vikrama, i.e. about the year 753 a.d. Lalitflditya of Kashmir 
who subdued Yasovarman reigned from 693 to 729 A.D., accord- 
ing to the chronology of Rajatarangipi as interpreted by General 
Cunningham by the use of the key furnished by Kalhapa 
himself, viz., that &aka 1070 corresponded with the Kashmir 
year 24. The date of Yasovarman’s death now determined 
agrees well enough with this ; at least it does not furnish any < 
reason for supposing an error in Kalharia’s dates and applying 

11 [ R. O. Bhaadarkar’i Works. VoL U j. 
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a correction to them as General Cnnningham afterwards did, 
though even the corrected date of Lalitaditya, 723-760 a.d„ 

would be equally consistent with it. And BhavabhQti must be 

* 

referred to the last quarter of the seventh century and the 
first of the eighth. 

Before proceeding I must here give expression to my deep 
sense of obligation to Mr. Ramchandra Dhonddov Yelankar, the 
Subordinate Judge of Patan, without whose assistance we 
Should have been able tcf do nothing. The good man has since 
died and cannot now receive my thanks ; but I feel it to be a 
duty to place on record the valuable service rendered by him 
to the cause of Oriental Research. 

AHMEDABAD 

We left Patan and returned to Ahmedabad. I could make 
only two days’ stay there ; but with the assistance of Professor 
Kathavate and an old pupil Mr. Sarabhai Maganbhai Hatesing, 
I was able to make good use of the short time at my disposal. 

LIBRARIES AT AHMEDABAD 

The principal Jaina BhandRras at Ahmedabad are the follow- 
ing : — 

1 Bhftnd.tra of Dehalftno Upilsraya. 

2 Bhltijdara of Days Vimala. 

3 Lohvarai polanum Bhftijdara. 

4 Mulchandji’s Bhai.i<,lara. 

5 Jaysing Hathesing’s. 

6 Premftbhai Hemabhai’s. 

A PORTION OF THE LIBRARY IN THE DEHALANO UPASRAYA 
« 

The first Bhan<jara has now been divided into three parts, one 
of them being deposited in the Upft^raya, another * in 
Hamsanathji’s temple belonging to Umabhai Hatesing, -apd 
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the third being in the charge of a private individual. The 
second we were able to see. The list was placed in our hands 
and I took a copy of it. 1 The Bhaptjara contains 53 Dabi.lss, 
and on examination wo found that the entries in the list and 
the contents of the Dallas agreed. Sometimes however there 
were two Datxjfts with the same number and this appeared to 
us to be due to some confusion that^must have taken place on 
the occasion of the distribution of the original Bhapcjiara. As at 
Patan, we went over the list and sele,cted certain Manuscripts 
for examination. Though the examination was short, it 
yielded not unimportant results. The following Manuscripts 
were seen by us : — 

1. Rnpamanjarinamamala (box 31), foie. 7, 11. 12, vv. 120 ; 
a thesaurus by RQpacanda, the son of Gopala, composed in the 
reign of Akbar in 1644 Sam vat or 1588 A.D. 

2. Anargliyaraghavii{ippaijaka (box 31), fols, 36, 11. 21, letters 
53 ; commentary on Murari’s Anargbyaraghava, by Naracandra- 
Bflri, pupil of Malladharin, seven acts. MS. transcribed in 14.34 
Samvat. The date of this Manuscript shows that the comment- 
ary itself was composed before the end of the fourteenth 
century. The original, therefore, must be considerably older. 
It will hereafter be shown that Murari flourished before the 
thirteenth century. 

3. Srutasabdartha-mahaniyasamuccayab, (box 47), fols. 32, 
11. 17, Gra. s. 1508; composed by Somesvara, pupil of 
Yogesvaracilrya, 

4. Mugdhabodha (box 47), fols. 18, 11. 19, letters 54. A 
thesaurus composed in 1450 Samvat. Date of MS. Samvat 1517. 

5. Nalodaya (box 47). This is usually attributed to 
Kalidasa ; but in this Manuscript the name of the anthor is given 

1 Not printed here. It forms Appendix IB to the Original Beport, 
pp. 306*256. [ N. B» U. ] 
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as Ravideva, son of Narayapa. There are one or two Manu- 
scripts in our Collection in which alBO the same name occurs. 

6. BhAvadyotanika (boxes 47, 49, and 52). A commentary 
on the Natyadhacaritra by So$a Rama, pupil of Hesa Narayana ; 
cantos 1-13, 15, 17, 18, 20-22. 

7. Vidvadbhilgana by Balakj-sna, with a commentary entitled 
Mafijubha^ini by Madhusdflana (box 47), fols. 38, 11. 19 ; the 
original 68 vv ; total (Jr. s. 2,332, Sam. 1740. There is a copy 
of it in this year’s Collection. 

8. Karikfttlka by Upadhyaya Sucarita (box 49), fols. 109, 
11. 12, letters 43. This is a commentary on the Slokavartika of 
Kumarilabhatta and the Pratika ‘Visuddheti’ is the first word of 
the first Karika. But of this more hereafter. 

9. Nyayasfira (box 49) fols. 14, 11. 12, letters 34, three 
Paricchedas, by Bhasarvajna. It follows the system of Gautama. 
Manuscript written at Devagiri by Anandayasogapi in Sam vat 
1505. 

10. Kumarapalaprabandha (box 49), fols. 58, by Jinamanda- 
nasttri. Composed in Samvat 1492. 

11. Prabandhakosa by Jayasekhara, which must be a work 
of the same nature as Iiajasekhara’s Prabandhakosa or 
Merutuhga's Prabandhacin t Am an i . 

12. ^isahitaisipi, a commentary on the Kumarasambhava by 
Vyasavatsa (box 52), fols. 63, 11. 13 ; comes down to the end of 
the eighth canto. 

• 4 

‘13. A Manuscript of the Prakrit anthology with a ChAyA or 
Sanskrit- translation and a few notes also came to my notice. 
There are two copies of the work in our Collections also. It is 
called Prakrit PadyAlaya which title is in several places 
transcribed as Vidyalaya. Vajja (Padya) is explained by the 
author as Paddhati and a collection of GfihAo or Gathab on the 
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game subject is called Vajjaluya, written often as Vajjalaggft. 
The author’s name is Jayavallabha who was a Sveta m barn Jaina, 
and that of the author of the Chftya is Ratnadeva. The number 
of Gathas or verses is 704 and the Granthusamkhya of the whole 
work is 3,000. The Collection embraces 48 subjects and these 
are given in four Gatbas. The names of the works from which 
the 704 Gathas are collected are unfortunately not given ; but 
1 observed some verses from the Gaudavadhu, and some quoted 
in the KavyaprakAsa. The Chaya was composed by Ratnadeva 
in the year 1393, which must be of the Vikrama era though 
it is not stated, at the instance of Dharmacandra, pupil of 
Ilaribhadrasori, the successor as High-priest of the Prthugaccha, 
of ManabhadrasOri. 

14. We found in this Bhamjara a largo portion of a 
commentary on the Kavyaprakasa by Bhanucandra ; and a 
complete copy of Jayanta’s Kavyaprakasadipika. In 1K75-76 
Dr. Btihler came across a Manuscript of this last, and got a 
transcript made for our Collection ; but it is only a fragment. 
I have therefore got the complete Manuscript found at 
Ahmedabad copied for Government. It is besides valuable in 
consequence of Us giving the date of Jayanta and some 
particulars about him. Jayanta calls himself a Purohita and 
was the Bon of Bharadvaja who was Purohita or family priest 
to the minister of Silrahgadeva, sovereign of Gujarath. He 
finished his work on Sunday, the 3rd of the dark fortnight of 
Jyestha in the Samvat year 1350, in the triumphant reign of 
Sarangadeva, the Muharajadhiraja, while his victorious army was 
encamped near Asftpalli. Jayanta bestows very extravagant 
praise on his father, and tells us that the king of Gujarath threw 
himself prostrate at hiB feet. Sarangadeva, its we have seen, 
was the third of the VaghelA sovereigns 'who reigned at Patan 
and was on the throne between Vikrama 1333 and 1353, 
i. e., 1277-1297 a.d. The Manuscript was transcribed in 1475 
TSaihvat). 
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A MANUSCRIPT OF THE VIKRAMINKACJABITA : 

THE SECOND YET DISCOVERED 

15. We discovered in box 43 a Manuscript of Vikramahka- 
devacarita or life of Tribhnvanamalla Vikramftditya of Kalyftpa 
(1076-1127 a.d.), by Bilhapa. A copy of this highly valuable 
historical poem written on Palm-leaves was discovered by 
Dr. Btlhlor at Jessalmir in Marwar in 1874-75, and hiB edition 
of the work is based on that Manuscript. Our Manuscript is a 
fragment beginning with the second line of stanza 62 of the 
first canto, and coming down to the end of the seventh canto. 
But I feel almost sure that if I had had time enough, and if the 
men in charge of the Bhamjara had been more patient as regards 
this our laying hands on their treasures, and more confiding, 
I should have been able to trace the whole work. This 
Manuscript is in the list put down as Vikramacaritra ; and 
there is another with the same title in box 48, and a third called 
VikramOdityacaritra in box 34. One portion of the commentary 
on the Naipadhacaritra by Sepa Rama, noticed above, was found 
in one box and two other portions in two other boxes. It is 
therefore extremely likely that one or both of the - other 
Manuscripts, the titles of which begin with the name of Vikrama, 
contain the remaining part of the VikramOhkacaritra. There is 
still another Manuscript entitled Vikramacaritra in box 31 ; but 
on examination I found it to be a legendary account in prose of 
Vikrama the celebrated king of Ujjayim. 

I have compared the Manuscript with Dr. Btthler’s edition 
and give its readings in Appendix III (R.)‘ Dr. Btthler's 
Manuscript was written on Palm-leaves and must be older than 
mine ; and on the whole it is much better. But there we many 
cases in which my readings are better, while Dr. Btthler’s do 
not yield any sense or good sense ; and consequently they must 
be the correct or original readings. 


1 Not here printed. [N. B. U.] 
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A POEM ENTITLED SURATHOT8AVA BY SOMEI§VAIUDRVA 

16. I have also to announce the discovery of a Mahilkftvya 
or poem, hitherto unknown, by Somesvaradeva whose 

P 

KirtlkaumudT has now been before Sanskrit scholars for some 
years and whose Rflmasataka was mentioned by me in my last 
Report. 1 The poem is called Surathotsava and contains fifteen 
cantos. The plot is the same as that of the Saptawitr or 
DevTmfthiltmya contained in the Milrkam.leya Purilna. At the 
beginning, the poet addresses various deities devoting the first 
five stanzas to Bhavsim or Durg.a. He then renders his obeisance 
to him who “ in the temple of his poem placed the image of 
the fame of liflma ” and to “ the son of Satyavali,” as well as' 
to their works, the Rilmilyai.ia and the Mahflbharata. Then are 
mentioned with admiration the following poets : — 

1. Guna^lhya, the author of the Ri'hatkathil, whoso 
Prakrit composition surpassed the .Sanskrit com- 
position of other poets. 

2. Subandhu. 

3. Kalidasa. 

4. Magba. 

5. Murari and others. This Murari must be the author 
of the Anarghyaraghava, a* Manuscript of a commentary on 
which transcribed in Sam vat 1434, has been already noticed.* 

CANTO I 

The poet then devotes a good many stanzas to such general 
subjects as poetry, good men, wicked men, &c., and afterwards 
introduces his hero Suratha to his readers. The first canto 
ends with the mention of his Visvavijaya or conquest of 

the world. 

* 

1 Ante, p. ia [N. B. U.] 

2 Ante, p. 83. [N. B. U.] 
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CANTOS II AND Til 

At the beginning of the second, some of Suratha’s counsellors 
are represented to have played into the hands of his. enemies 
who with their assistance vanquished him and deprived him of 
his kingdom. Suratha then betook himself to a forest where he 
met a Muni or sage to whom he recounted his misfortunes. He 
advised him to have recourse to austere practices (tapas) in order 
to propitiate Bhavani, and narrated the glorious deeds of that- 
goddess. Sumbhaand Ninumbha had obtained from Brahmadeva 
the boon of freedom from death at the hands of any but a 
woman, and through the virtue of that boon, they made them- 
selves all-powerful and oppressed all creatures. The gods 
thereupon went to Brahmadeva, and laid their complaints. 
Brahmadeva explained to them the nature of the boon the 
Demon (Daitya) had received-, and advised the gods to go to 
Uma or Bhavilni and entreat her to kill Humbha. Thus ends 
the third canto.* 


CANTOS IV— XI 

The gods then went to the Himalaya, a description of which 
in accordance with the orthodox rules of poetry constitutes the 
fourth canto. A description of the seasons, all of which came 
to wait upon the gods in the course of their inarch, follows in 
the fifth, and a description of a moon-rise in the sixth. The 
seventh canto opens with a description of a sunrise and then 
Bhav&ni is represented as going out to gather flowers. Thence 
she goes to the Gangfl to bathe, and as she is returning, the gods 
see her from a distance and sing her praises. They then lay 
their complaints before her and implore her to kill the Daitya 
Sumbha. She allays their fears and promises to destroy the 
demon. 

In the eighth canto, Bhavani transforms herself into 
a beautiful maiden and resides on a peak of the Himalaya. 
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The report spreads that a beautiful maiden has appeared on the 
Himalaya, and reaches the ears of Sumbha. He sends a person 
to propose to her a marriage with himself. BbavOni tells the 
messenger that she has vowed that that man only shall be her 
husband who will fight with her while, she is riding a lion. 
The messenger goes back to Sumbha and informs him of this. 
Kumbha wonders at the woman’s oddity and sends a demon 
of the name of Dhamralocana to induce her to give np what 
she called her vow, and, if she remained still obstinate, to use 
force and bring her away. Dhnmralocana goes to Bhavilni and 
while about to execute his master’s commands, he is reduced 
to ashes by the power of the goddess. 

Then in the ninth canto Kumbha is represented as marching 
against Uma in person with a large army ; the fight between 
them is described in the tenth, and the death of Kumbha in 
the eleventh. 


CANTOS XII-XIV 

Having heard of this glorious deed of Bhavani from the 
mouth of the Muni, Suratha makes up his mind to propitiate 
her by the severest austerities. These are described in the 
twelfth canto ; and in the thirteenth Parvatl sends a beautiful 
woman to test his firmness, but he is proof against her blandish* 
ments, and goes on with his religious exercises. Then in the 
fourteenth, Bhavani is pleased, and manifests herself to SurathA ; 
she pronounces a benediction, and promises him supreme 
sovereignty for a thousand years and the dignity of tba 
eighth Manu, after the present or seventh is over, in a future 
life. 

In the meanwhile such of the counsellors of Suratha as 
were faithful to him, destroyed those who had acted as traitors 
and sent men in all directions to trace him out. One of them 
reached at last the forest where Suratha had been practising 


IS [B. Q. Bbaadarfcar's Work*, Vol, II] 
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austerities and gave intelligence of his being there to the 
counsellors. They then went to the place with a large number 
of followers and conducted Suratha to his capital where he 
enjoyed supreme sovereignty in accordance with the promise 
of Uma. 


CANTO XV 

THE HISTORY OF SOMF.BVARA’S FAMILY 

In tho fifteenth canto Somesvara gives the history of his 
family and his own, and at the end devotes a few verses to the 
praise of Vastupala. “ There iB a place called Nagara where 
reside Brahmans and which is rendered holy by the sacred 
fires kept by them and the sacrificial rites they perform. The 
gods themselves, seeing the holiness of the place and the 
prosperity conferred upon it by Siva, live there as it were 
assuming tho forms of Brahmans.” At that place dwelt a 
family of the name of Guleva (P) belonging to the Gotra of 
Vasietha. In that holy family was born Sola, who was created 
by Malaraja, (the fonnder of the Calukya dynasty of Patan), 
his family priest. He performed the V.ajapeya sacrifice and 
attained great influence over the king. His son Lalla was the 
spiritual adviser of Camupda ; and his son Muiija, of Durlabha. 

Mufija’s son was Soma by whose blessings Bhlma became 
victorious everywhere. Ama, the son of Soma, was the family 
priest of Karpa. He performed the seven kinds of Jyotigtoma 
and obtained the title of Samrftt, and spent the wealth received 
from the Calukya prince in building temples of Siva, 
digging tankB of water, and making gifts to Brahmans. When 
the Calukya prince harassed the territory of the king of 
Dh&rft, the priest of the latter conjured up, by means of 
charms, an evil spirit (Krtya) for the destruction of his master’s 
enemy. But by countercharms, Ama succeeded in turning 
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back the evil spirit against the conjuror himself who was 
instantaneously killed by it. 

Ama’s son was Kumilra, and it was in virtue of his good 
wishes that Siddharftja made the king of Sindhu a captive 
though he was a man of great prowess, cast into prison the 
ruler of Mslava along with his family, and made the proud 
king of the country of " a lac and a quarter 1 ” bow his head 
to himself. Kumilra performed sacrifices, and built tanks. 
His son was Sarvadeva who knew the essence of the laws 
laid down by Manu. He was a worshipper of Viftyu, performed 
sacrifices like his predecessors, and was too proud to beg money 
of others. After his death, his son Amiga took his place. 
Amiga had four sons, Sarvadeva, Kumilra, Muiija, and Aha<ja(?) 
The relation of the elder Sarvadeva and his son Amiga to the 
Calukya princes is not stated. Probably Kumarapala, the 
successor of Siddharaja, being a Jaina, had very little to do with 
them. 

But after Kumarapala’s death, Sarvadeva the younger, threw 
his bones according to Brahmanic rites into the Ganges and 
gratified the Brahmans of Prayaga and Gaya by his gifts. 
Sarvadeva constructed tanks in many places, worshipped 
Siva every day, and was hospitable to all Brahmans. 

Kumara was offered heaps of jewels by the king, the 
son of Kumarapala, on the occasion of a solar eclipse, but 
he did not accept them. He propitiated Siva in the form 
of Katukesvara and cured the severe wounds received by 
AjayapAla in a battle. When in consequence of a famine, 
the people were reduced to mere skeletons he interceded 
with MalarAja and obtained for them a remission of the assess- 
ment on land. He was made chief minister by Prat&pamalla, 
who belonged to the Ra$traka(a family and, being entrusted 


1 The country about the Sambhar lake In Rajaputau was w called. 
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with the charge of the army by the C&lukya prince, achieved 
victory for hie arms by defeating his enemies. He fought a 
battle with the king of Dh&rft, who after receiving a wound 
skin-deep, left the battle-field though puffed up with pride, and 
Kumara, destroying a town named Gogasthana (?) belonging to 
him, sank a well in the place where his ixilace stood. He 
plundered the Malava country and took away all its wealth 
though he did not find gold or silver, and gave gold and silver 
to Brahmans when he performed a ^raddha at Gaya. He defeated 
an army of the Mlecchas near the Queen’s lake, gratified the 
manes by performing Sraddhas on the bank of the Ganges, and 
brought down rain in rainless districts. As a Brahman, he 
performed his sixfold duty, and as a soldier, he had recourse to 
the six modes of dealing with foreign princes; his fame reached 
the three worlds and he always repeated the three sacred words 
(BhQr, Bhuvar, Svar) ; he manifested his knowledge of the 
Sastras 1 in sacrificial matters as well as of the Hastras (weapons) 
of war, and he had the holy Brahmanic thread on his bosom 
and held the thread of power in his hands. 

The name of his wife was Laksmi and they had three sons, 
the eldest of whom was Mahadeva, the second Somesvara, 
and the youngest Vijaya. The great poets Harihara, Sukhaia, 
and others knowing the great qualities of Somesvara spoke 
of his poetry in terms of his highest praise. By means of a 
drama composed in an hour and a half, and a poem depicting 
the highest sentiment, he pleased the hearts of the attendants 
of king Bhima’s court. 

A PANEGYRIC ON YASTUPALA 

Then follows a panegyric on Vastupala, in whom, according 
to the poet “learning” which, after the death of Hemacandra had 

1 This and other sacrificial terms arc explained in the Section on sacrificial 
literature., [ later in this Report ]. 
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been without a resting place, £oand an abode, and also the vow 
of universal benevolence, which after Prahlfidana left the world 
had not been assumed by anybody. Vastupilla’s genealogy is 
thus given : — 

Caiulapa of the Prftgv&(a race 

Candaprasada 

I 

Soma 

I 

AsvarSja 


I I i 

Malladeva Vastupala Tejafopala 

In an Inscription in a temple on Mount Abu composed by 
Somesvara, Luniga is mentioned as the eldest brother, but as he 
is said to have died young, his name is omitted here. Prahladana 
was a chief of the Paramara race who ruled over the country 
about Abu, and was a feudatory of the Calukyas of Anahila- 
pattapa. Somesvara wrote this poem while Vastupala was alive. 

This Manuscript of the Surathotsava was transcribed in 
Sam vat 1495. 


NOTICES OF MANUSCRIPTS 

I will now proceed to notice the Collection of Manuscripts 
made for government this year. The funds were equally 
divided between Professor Peterson and myself. Rs. 3250 fell 
to my share,' and about the end of the year, I drew Rs. 476 
more out of the unexpended balanco of the allotment for 
Inscriptions. Out of the total of Rs. 3,726, Rs. 2,265 were paid 
for the Manuscripts collected in Gujarath, Rajaputana, and 
Delhi; and Rs. 930-5-6 for those collected in the Maratha 
Country. The salaries and travelling expenses of the agents, 
and sundries absorbed Rs. 530*10*6. 
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The Gujarath and Rajaputana Section of the Collection com- 
prises 325 Manuscripts (Nos. 1-325), and the Maratha Section 
412 (Nos. 326-737). In the Gujarath section there are a good 
many Kashmir Manuscripts purchased at Delhi, most of which 
are written in the Ssradft character, and 28 of works belonging 
to the Digambara sect of the Jainas. The Manuscripts have 
as usual been arranged in classes according to the subjects. 

VEDAS INCLUDING UPANI§ADS 

In this class there is an incomplete copy of the first part of 
the Ssmasamhits and of the Pada text of the second part, as 
well as a Manuscript of one of the song-books in the Gujarath 
Section ; and copies of the Samans sung in connection with 
various sacrificial rites in the Maratha section. 

A MANUSCRIPT OF THE KRAMA TEXT OF THE 
VIJASANEYA MANTRA BH AG A 

This last contains a Manuscript of the Krama text of the 
Msdhyaihdina rescension of the Saihhita of the white Yajurveda, 
as well as of the Pada text (Nos. 354 and 353). 

Krama, Ja(S, and Ghana are certain arrangements of the Padas 
or wordB of a Mantra the nature of which has been explained by 
me in an article published in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. Ill, 
[pages 132 ff.]. These schemes or arrangements atf well as the 
SamhitS and Pada texts are learnt by a Brahman who devotes 
himself to a religious life from the mouth of a Guru or teacher. 
But sinoe Manuscripts are of use to the pupil and they serve to 
refresh the memory at an advanced age, they also are resorted to. 
Every first class Vaidika or reciter of the Veda must know by 
heart the first or Mantra portion of a Veda, usually called 
Saihhitft, in these five forms ; and actually one meets with many 
reoiters especially of the Taittiriya and Msdhyaihdina rescen- 
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sions of the Yajurveda who know it in this way. Bat white 
we have many Manuscripts of the SamhitA and Pada texts we 
have bat a few of the other forms. No. 354 contains the Krama 
of thirty-seven oat of the forty chapters of the Vajasaneya 
Samhita and Ja(a of a portion of the twenty-eighth chapter. 


ATHARVOPANI^ADS 


No. 1 (Gujarat h Section) contains a copy of the Asramopanigad 
and of the Garhhopanisad written in tho Sflradrt or Kashmir 
character. At the end the names of the fifty-two Upani^ads 
usually attributed to the Atharva Veda arc thus given : — 

37 Keni(o)se(i)t'i. 


1 Mu nd a. 

2 l’rasna. 

3 Brahmavidya. 

4 Kgurika. 

5 COlika. 
fi Kiras. 

7 Sikha. 

8 Garbha. 

9 Mahop. 

10 Brahma. 

11 Prayagnihotra. 

12 Maud Oka. 

13 Vaitathya. 

14 Advaita. 

15 Alatasanti. 

16 Nllarudra. 

17 Nadabindn. 

18 Brahmabindu. 

19 Amrtabindu. 


20 Dhyanabindu. 

21 Tojobindu. 

22 Yogasikha. 

23 Yogatattva. 

24 Saiiinyasa. 

25 Aruyeya. 

2G Kay(hasruti. 

27 Pi yd a. 

2.8 Atma. 

29 Ni’siiiihapnrva- 

tapanl. 

30 Tapanlyi Maho. 

31 Tapaniya Maho. 

32 Tapantya. 

33 Nrsiihhatapant- 

Maho. 

34 Uttaratapanl. 

35 Kathavallt. 

36 Kathavalli, 

ttaravalli. 


38 Narfiyaya. 

39 Bi'had N a ray ay a. 

40 BrhadNarayaya. 

41 Sarvopanisatsara. 

42 Haiiisa. 

43 Paramahaihsa. 

44 Anandavallr. 

45 BhrgnvallT. 

46 (iaruda. 

47 Kalagnirndra. 

48 RainaptlrvatA- 

panlya. 

49 Kamottara ta- 

paniya. 

50 Kaivalya. 

ol Jabala. 


[u]| 

! 52 Asrama. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE LIST 

The list is introduced with the observation that the first fifteen 
Upanigads from the Mun<Ja to the Alata belong to the &aunakiyas, 
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and (he remaining thirty-seven from the Nilaradra to the 
iUrama, to the Paippaladas and others. 

This list differs from that given by Professor Weber in his 
Catalogue (p. 95) in the latter part, but agrees perfectly with that 
given by Colebrooko. He only calls both the 6th and the 7th 
Atharvasiras, while the latter should be called Atharva&kh8, 
as it is here. That this group is not arbitrary but represents 
some fact of literary history is shown by the circumstance 
that we have many Manuscripts in which these Atharvaveda 
Upanigads are written exactly in the order in which they are 
given in this list. Thus No. 328 (Maratha Section) which is but a 
fragment contains the first thirty-three, and No. 10 of last 
year’s Collection, forty-seven. No. 140 of 1879-80, which 
is also a fragment, begins with the thirty-fifth in the list and 
comes down to the forty-seventh ; after which we have the 
Jftb&la and Kaivalya, the two Rama-tilpinis being omitted. After 
Kaivalya we have the Atmabodha and the SvetOavatara. 

Some of the names, however, in the above are not correctly 
writtep. Upanigad No. 12 is called Mam,l nka, hot MapdQkya is 
the name of all the four from 12 to 15 ; it should therefore 
be called Agama, the first of the four parts of the Map^Qkya. 
In Manuscript No. 10 of last year, all these four are included 
in Upanigad 12. Nos. 29 to 33 in the above ought to be named. 
Prathama Maho, Dvitlya Maho. Ac., all the five constituting 
the N rsimhapOrvatfipini. These five and also the thirty- 
fourth are included in Upanigad 26 of No. 10 of 1882-83. 
Nos. 35 and 36 are the two chapters of the Kathopanigad called 
Atharvavalll in last year’s No. 10, and included in Upanigad 27; 
Nos. 39 and 40 together constitute the Mahftn&rftyapa 
TJpanigad or the 30th of the latter Manuscript, and Nos. 44 and 
45 are included in the 34th. Of these, the two AtharvavaUtt or 
fcafhavallis are the same as the Kathopanigad of the Black 
Yajurveda ; the two parts of the Brhad N&rSyapa or Mahft- 
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n&rfiyapa the same as the NArayapopanijad of] that Veda, and 
the Anandavalll and Bhrguvalli, the same as the Taittiriya. There 
are of course various readings. 

VKD5NGAS AND WORKS ON THE 
SACRIFICIAL RITUALS 

sCtrabhA^yas 

In the Gujarath Section we have a copy of a fragment of the 
BhAsya on JUvalAyana’s Srautasntra by SiddhAntin (No. 8.) A 
copy of three chapters of the work was purchased by me for our 
Collections in 1879. 

No. 19 is a Manuscript of Dhnrtasvltmin’s BhAgya on 
the SftmJlnyasntra or general sacrificial topics, forming 
a part of the twenty-fourth Pra&na of Apastamba’s Sotra ; and 
No. 14 is a copy of BhavasvAmin’s Bhflsya on BaudhAyana’s 
Sntra on the CAturmAsya rites. All these three are very old 
authors as will be shown below. 

No. 10 is an incomplete copy in the Kashmira character of 
Kfttyayana’s Srilddhasntra with a commentary. In the Maratha 
Section we have a Manuscript of chapters X and XXV of 
Devayftjfiika’s Bhflsya on KatyAyana’s SrautasQtra (Nos. 367 
and 368). 


6raddraka6ika 

No. 382 is Srftddhakftsika, which is a very full commentary 
on KRtyAyana’s ^rfiddhasQtra, by Krspa. Krspa was the 
son of Vi&nu whose father was Atisnkha and grandfather 
NityAnanda. Krspa states in the beginning that this Sotra was 
expounded by Karka in words the sense of which was deep. 
The exposition therefore was difficult to understand and hence* 
another commentary was written by HalAyndha. This also did * 

)S | B, a BhMKtariuw’* Work •> VoLII] 
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not render the sense of the Sutra plain, and therefore he wrote 
his commentary to dispell “ the darkness in the shape of a mass 
of doubts. ” The commentary abounds with quotations from 
the Parflnas and Smftis. The author also quotes a work called 
Dharmapradipa which must be the work of that name written 
by an author of the name of Dravii.la. (See below). 

mahIdhara 

No. 3fi3 is a commentary on Kfltyflyana’s Sulvasntra by 
MahIdhara. At the end we are told that MahIdhara composed it 

at Benares “ on Sunday the 13th of the light half of , in 

the year 1640,” at the command of his Guru or master 
Ratnesvaramisra, the son of Kcsava, after duly studying the 
Bhttpya, the Vytti composed by Rama, and the Sutras themselves. 
The commentary itself is leased on the BhA?ya and the Vrtti. 
The date 1646 refers to the Sariivat or Yikrama era. For at the 
end of a Manuscript of the Mantramahodadhi together with a 
commentary composed by MahIdhara (which forms No. 26 of 
our Collection of 1868-69) there is a statement to the effect that 
the work was composed in 1645 of the Yikrama era. This 
MahIdhara must be the same person as the author of the Vedadipa 
or commentary on the Saiiihka of the white Yajurvedft. 

No. 383 is a commentary on Kesava’s Sikga by a man of 
the name of AlamUrimanci, and No. 371, on KAtyayana’s 
SnRnasutra, by one who calls himself Trimallatanaya or son of 
Trimalla. 


THE HAUTRAKARIKAS OF NR8IMHAYAJVAN 

Among works on the Sacrificial Ritual, there are some deserving 
of notice. No. 25 is a copy of the HautrakftrikSs by 
Nrshhhayajvan, which appear to form part of a larger work 
entitled Prayogaratna. The first four folios are missing. The 
Work explains the duties of the Hotr priest in the smaller 
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sacrificial rites beginning 'with the Darsa-Pnrpamasa and ending 
with the CstOrmasya. 

At the end of each section the author gives a short history 
of himself. But in our Manuscript the opening words only 
are given and the complete versos must have existed in the 
leaves which are lost. Gaiigftdhara Sflstrl Datar of Poona, 
however possesses a copy of the work and the verses are 
there given in an entire form. The author therein tells 
us : — “ There is a village of the name of Varurvftju in the 
Hosala country where flourished Nfsiiiiha whoso son Nftrftyapa* 
bhaUa of the Atri race went to Kflsl, and he and Ammftyl gave 
birth to a son, the learned Gopiniltha. Goprniltha’s younger 
brother Nrsimha composed the Prayogaratna.” Tho Hosala 
country must be Mysore. For, in an Inscription dated 1277 
Saka or 1355 A.D., published in the Journal of the Bombay 
Asiatic Society, Bukkarilya, probably the same as that who 
founded the Vijayunagara dynasty, but who was only a 
Mahftmapt.lalesvara or minor prince at the time, is represented 
to be ruling at his capital Hosapattapa in tho Hoysapa country. 
And the Hoysala Yadavas ruled over the country of Mysore 
and the surrounding districts, and the country probably derived 
its name from theirs, or vice versa, they derived theirs from 
that of the country. 

PRAYAficiTTA KAK1KA8 OF GOPALA 

No. 27 is a Manuscript of the Prftyascittakftrikfls based on the 
Sotra of Baudhftyana by Gop&la, and No. 397 of the Maratha 
Section contains his Karikas on the Soma sacrifice. Gangftdhara 
Sftstrl Datar tells me that Gopftla is quoted by Sftyapa in his 
commentary on the Darsa-PQrpamftsa portion of the Baudhftyana* 
sotra. Gopftla, therefore, must have lived before the fourteenth 
century. The Prftyascittapradlpa/of which No. 428 is a copy, 
and which is regarded as a work of great authority though the 
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anther’s name is unknown, mentions Gopfila in the introductory 
verses as the expounder of the Prftyaecittas laid down by 
Baudhftyana. The author of the Prfiya6cittapradlpa professes 
to follow Bhavasvftmin in the decision of the knotty points 
concerning his subject. 

TRIKlNDAM ANDANA’B KARIKAS 

I i • • 

An important work belonging to this sub-division is the 
A pas tarn badh vanitar thak ari k as by Trikapdaniandana Bhftskara 
Misra, the son of Kumflrasv&min. The work consists of four 
parts. The first is called Adhikftrakftyda in which the requisite 
qualifications of one who has to keep the sacrificial fire and 
perform the several rites are discussed. The second is called 
Pratinidhik&nd&, wherein are considered what times for the 
performance of thfe sacrificial rites and what materials should 
be chosen, when the principal ones that are laid down in the 
scriptures, cannot be availed of. In the third part which is 
called Punarfldh&nakftpda, the circumstances and manner in 
which the old sacrificial fire becomes either polluted or destroyed, 
and in which it should be resumed, are discussed. In the fourth 
part, which is called Adhftnak&pda, the inauguration or first 
assumption of the sacrificial fire, the initial Istf after the 
inauguration, the treatment of the fire when the keeper goes on 
a travel, the I$ti consisting of the first offering of the grain of 
the season to the gods (A gray ap a), and such matters are 
considered. 

. There is a Manuscript of the first three K&pd&s in the 
Collection of 1871-72 (No. 22), and others are noticed by 
Burnell in his Catalogue of Tanjor Manuscripts. But 
Manuscripts of the fourth or last K&pda are extremely rare. 
No. 21 is a copy of this fourth or last K&pda. GangSdhara Sastrl 
p oss e sses a Manuscript of the whole work including the last 
tifttyla also. 
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TRIKllJjfllAMANpANA QUOTED BY HEMXDRI 

Quotations from the second or Pratinidhikftg^a of Trikagda- 
map<Jana occur in the Kalaniryaya of HemAdri about the end of 
the -work. Thus, verse 150 of the former according to Uang&dhara 
Sftstrl’s copy, is quoted on folio 3606 of the Manuscript of the 
Kftlanirpaya, No. 237 in my Collection A. of 1881-82 ; verses 
159 and 160 on f. 3616 and verses 161 and 162 on f. 3626. In 
his introduction to these quotations Hemadri calls the author 
Trikapdamapijana. Hemadri, wo know, was a minister of 
Mahadeva, the king of Mahara^ra, of the Yadava dynasty', who 
reigned at Devagiri from 1260 to 1271 a.d., an’d for a short time, 
of his nephew and successor Ramacandra. TrikApcJamapiJana 
Bhaskaramisra, therefore, must have lived one or two hundred 
years at leaBt before him, and may have lived still earlier. His 
work abounds with references to previous works and writers on 
sacrificial subjects, whose views on different matters are 
succinctly stated. 

No. 21 which is a small Manuscript of 34 leaves containing 
matter equal to about 850 Anugtubhs contains the following 
names : — 

AUTHORS AND WORKS QUOTED BY TRIKANDAUA^DANA 
' (IDHANAKINDA) 

I— VEDIO &AKHA3 OR WORKS 

Kath&b or Katha-(compounded) 1 16 2, 176 3, 196 2, 326 2, 336 4. 

— - — -a£ruti 15a 3. 

K&ugttakisruti 136 1, 2, 3. 

Bahvrc&b 186 8 , 196 5. 

Maitrftyapiyakftb 146 4. 

Vajinab 46 1, 56 7. 346 1. 

as Vajasaneyinab 136 6. 

SOmkhySyana 136 5, 17a 7. 

1 The number ]& Italia* *how» tbs number of tb» Una from tit* bottom of the 
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II— AUTHORS OF BOXBAS 

Artujyanivflsi-Motsya 106 2. 

Ipastamba 16 2, 11a 8, 13 a 2 ; Ap — pathafo 256 3. 

5$valfiyana 2a 2, 8a 3, 146 4 , 176 4, 20a 3, 20a.4, 27 a 4 ; A by— 
pathe 11a 4. 

Upavarga 56 1 ; Upav — p&thatafo 11a 6. 

Katyftyana 6a 8, 8a 5 , 86 i, 9a 7, 106 2 , 1064, 216 4, 27a 3, 
29a 2 , 31a 2, 336 2. 

Pftpinlya 17a 2. 

BaudhSyana 8a 3, 106 2 , 126 3 , 146 2 , 15a 5 , 176 2 , 19a 1, 3, 
196 3, 216 7, 25a 5 , 30a 5, 326 2, 336 8, 34 a 4 ; Gj-hya 34a 5. 
Bharadvftja 16 2 , 14a 4 , 176 4, 19a 7, 196 3 , 236 2, 25a 5 , 26a 3, 
29a <?, 33a 1, 336 2. 

Laugakpi 6a 2, 106 2, 176 4, 21a 2, 336 2. 

Satyfigft^lha 16 2,* 12a 4. 

as Hiranyakesin 31a 3. 

IH-AUTHORS OF COMMENTARIES ON SOTRAS 
AND OF PRAYOGAS 

faideva 14a 4, 195 4, 22a 2, 236 1, 4, 33a 2. 

. Karka 6a 8, 14a 7. . 

Kesava 166 6, 18a 2, 286 1 , 2 , 4 , 296 2, 30a 1, 30a 6, 306 4 , 326 1. 

as Kesavasv&mib 336 2. 

— — — as KefiavasQri 8a 1. 

Dravi<Ja 86 2, 96 3, 19a 2. 

Dhorta 14a 4, 17a 5, 176 2, 18a 2, 236 2, 306 3, 32a 5. 

as DhQrtasvSmin 34a 2. 

NSr&yapa 2a 2, 12a 2, 246 8. 

Bhavanfiga 2a 2, 13a 4, 20 a 7. 

BbavasvSmin la 6, 15a 7, 236 3. 

Bh&radvSj lyabhflsyakj-t 26a 4, 

Vartha 196 1. 

Vidhiratnalqrt 14a 8, 22a 2. 
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Vpddha 236 2, 236 3, 266 3, 34 a 2. 

• as Vfddhacarya, 186 6, 31c 5. 

Sahara 176 7. 

SamkarsabAijcJasyabhflflyakara 26a 4. 

Siddhantin 20a 3, 21a 3. 

IV-OTHKR AUTHORS 

Garga 26a 5. 

Jaimini 7a 5. 

Sankha as author of a Dharcnasftstra 266 .5. 

V— WORKS 

Atharvanasatra 7a 3. 

Kiltlya Dharmawlstra 27a 5. 

KatTyasntra 5a 7. 

Karkasya Paddhati 176 0. 

Knrniapurftna 126 3. 

Chandogaparisista 16a 1. 

TSrksyagrantha 206 5. 

Dharmadipa 28a 4. 

Bhavabhilsya 156 7. 

Bharadvajiyabhiisya 126 2, 19a 4, 20a <5, 34a 1. 
Laugaksinirmitasntra 9a 6. 

Vidhiratna 96 3. 

Vijujusmfti 27a 5. 

Vfddhagr&ntha, 196 4. 

Sathkarsa Kap<Ja. 23a 1 , 276 3. 

Sfttranibandha, by the author (asmatantranihandhaica) 22a 3, 
Smj'tidipa, 346 1. 

By the word Katha in the first group of names it is probable 
that in some cases at least the Sntra of the Kathacarapa is meant ; 
for in the first of the references to that name, Apastambe, 
BhSradvaja and Satyasa^ha are associated with Ka(ha. 
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NOTICES OF SOME OF THE AUTHORS 
REFERRED TO ABOVE 

(U'UPAVABSA 

The name Upavarga as that of the author of a Sotra is new ; 
but there is no question that Trikapdamapdana means to speak 
of him as such. For we are told “ Upavarga and others have 
laid down that when one has performed the ceremony of the 
inauguration of the sacred fire, he should feed a hundred 
(Brahmans) ; but this is not prescribed in other Satras. ” 
Similarly, in discussing the relations between the Gotras, the 
lists of which are different in the different Sntras, TribSiftla- 
mapdana says “ the Usijas, Vamadevas, and Dirghatamasas are 
Gautamas, i.e., branches of the Gautama race according to the 
reading of Upavarga and others, and consequently they should 
not intermarry but may have connection with the BhftradvSjas. ” 
But Upavarsa as the author of a Vj-tti or commentary on the 
Mtinaiiisa and Vedanta Sntras is spoken of in terms of reverence 
by SainkarflcRrya in his Bhagya on the Vedanta Satras, 
(III. 3. fi3). And the name occurs in the story of KatySyana 
narrated in Somadeva’s Kathasaritsftgara and Kgemendra’s 
Byhatkatha, along with others whicli are historical. Upavarsa 
was the father of Upakosa, the wife of Katyayana, and the 
brother of Varga, the teacher of the latter. Like Katyayana, 
VyfUji, and Pftpini, who figure in the story, Upavarga too must 
have been a historical person* and the author of the Satra 
mentioned by Trikftp(lamao«jlana, or of the Vfttis, or of both, 
must be the person intended to be spoken of. 

(2 and 8) LaUGIKSI AND BHARADVAJA 

, The Satrfts of LaugOkgi and Bhfiradvftja are often referred to 
in other works and are well known ; and one of our author's 
references is in express words to the “Satin composed by 
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Laug&kfd. " Copies of Bhftradvftja, are also to be met with 
thoagh rarely. 

(4) MATSTA 

The name Matsya, supposing Arapyanivftsin to be an epithet 
signifying Muni or a sage living in a forest, is unknown. It 
occurs in a compound of which those of Bandh&yana, Laugftktf, 
and Kfttyftyana are the other members ; and therefore was 
probably borne by the author of a Sntra. As to Pftninlya the 
words of our author are : “ So much is stated in the Atliarvapa 
Sntra by Pftpinlya, wherefore, if there is no error here, that 
too must be the name of the author of a Sntra. 

(5) KABKA 

Of the names in the third group, Karka is of course the com* 
mentator on K&tyftyana’s Sntra and our author indicates that, 
when in one of the two places in which he refers to him ho 
says, “ Kfttyftyana calls that (sacrificial vessel) Vajra which is 
like a sword without mentioning any particulars, and Karka 
explains it so. ” In the other place also there is a similar 
statement. Karka is also mentioned in the 3rftddhanirpaya of 
Hem&dri and his views on certain points are discussed and 
refuted. 

(6) KE&AVASVAMIN 

Ke6ava or Kesavasvftmin must, I think, be the author of the 
Prayogasftra, an incomplete copy, of which was purchased by 
me for Government in 1879 and which is noticed in my Report 
for that year. A copy of it is mentioned in Dr. Burnell’s 
Catalogue of the Tan j ore Manuscripts. 

(7) DHORTASVMIN 

Dhorta or DhQrtasv&min is. the author of a Bhfleya on the 
Sutra of Ipastamba, but copies of the whole work are not 

}4 [ B. G. Bhandarkar’a Work% Vol. II ] 
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available. Besides the Manuscript of the commentary on a 
portion of the 25th Pra£na noticed above, I have recently 
procured a copy of that Wthe first seventeen Prasnas. 

(R) NARA7ANA 

Nar&yapa is the author of the Vptti on the SrautasUtra of 
5ival(lyfina. For, in the first of the three places in which his 
name occurs, Trikftprjamap^ana says : “ A svalayana lays down 
that the inauguration or assumption of tho sacred fire may» be 
made in any season of the year. Narftyana has stated that this 
precept applies only to such persons as are .in difficult circum- 
stances and cannot wait till tho advent of the season prescribed 
in the previous Sutras. ” This is oxactly what we find stated in 
NarAyapa's comment on Asv. Sr., II. 1. 14. (p. 80 Bibl. Ind. Ed.). 

In the second instance in which Narftyana’s name occurs, 
Trikftp<Jamap(,lana, in explaining the duties of the keeper of the 
sacred fire when travelling, gives Narflyana’s definition of 
travelling which is “ going from tho village (Grama), in which 
one’s fireB are, to another village (Gramantara) ”, and observes 
that the word “ village ” occurring in this definition is not to be 
taken in its literal sense. Whether he goos to another village, 
or a town, or a hamlet, or anywhere else, after having crossed 
the boundary [of the place where his fires are], it is travelling. 
Now this definition of travelling with the word Grama or village 
used twice occurs in NRrayapa’s Vrtti under A Svalayana II. 5. 1. 
(p. 109 Bibl. Ind. Ed.) 

(9) BHAVANIOA 

In connection with Narayaya’s explanation of the Sutra in the 
first of these two instances, our author says that BhavanSga takes 
the Sutra in its literal sense, i.e., does not limit its , scope as 
Nfirftyapa has done, thus indicating that Bhavanfiga was either 
the author of a Bhfisya on the Sutra of A svalayana or of a 
Prayoga or sacrificial manual based on it. 
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(10) BHAVASVAMIN 

Bhavasvamin is (he author of a commentary on the Sntra of 
Baudh&yana, a fragment of which in mo present Collection is 
noticed above. The author of a BhOgya on the Sutra of 
Bh&radv&ja and the Bhagya itself are, it will be seen, mentioned 
by TrikOp^amapdana, but he does not give the author's proper 
name. 

(11) DRAVIJDA 

What author is meant by Dravi<Ja I cannot say with certainty ; 
but he may be the author of the Smrtipradipa mentioned by 
Srldhara in the >S m r tyarthasilra ; and perhaps the Smrtidlpa 
mentioned by Trikapdamapdana may bo tho Smrtipradlpa. 

(12) fiABARA 

Sahara must be tho author of tho Bhltyya on tho Mim&iiisa 
Sntra of Jaimini. 


NOTICES OF SOME OF THE WORKS 
REFERRED TO ABOVE 

(1) 8AMKABSAKANDA 

A Sntra from the SaiiikargakApda is quoted by SamkarftcSrya 
in his Bhasya or dissertation on the Vedanta Sntra III. 3. 43 ; 
and Govindfinanda, one of the commentators, explains it as 
“ Daivatyakanda. ” A nandaj Sana also says it is the "Devatft- 
kap<Ja ” and it is called Saihkarsakap*j[a, because in it whatever 
has remained to be spoken of relating to the Karmakap<J a is 
stated succinctly. With reference to it SamkaracArya calls that 
Kap<Ja first or previous Kapcjta which contains two Sutras which 
he quotes under III. 3. 44, and 50, and which are found in 
Jaimini’s Mimamsa. Saihkarsakap^a is, therefore, the second 
part or appendix of the Mimamsa Sntra ; and there is a copy of 
it, Gangadhara Ssstri tells me, in Poona, and another at Alibag. 
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Oar author speaks of a commentator on it. Siddhantin must be 
the same as the author of the Bhftgya on Asvalflyana’s Sutra 
mentioned before. 

(8) VIDHIRATNA 

Vidhiratna is quoted as I learn from Gangadhara Sftstri in the 
Prayogapftrijata. Of Varaha and Vrddha or Yrddhacarya 
nothing is known. Perhaps the latter is an epithet, but whose 
epithet it was, cannot be said. The Vrddhagrantha referred to 
by Trikapdamapdana in one case was probably the work of 
Yrddhacarya. 

DATES OF SOME OF THE AUTHORS MENTIONED ABOVE 

All theBe authors thus appear to have flourished, and these 
works to have been written, previous to at least the twelfth 
century. One of them— Kesavasvamin— speaks in the introduction 
to his BaudhayanaprnyogasRra, of Narayana and other previous 
authors of Proyogas, and professes to follow the views of 
BhavasvRmin. Whether the NRrayapa meant is the author of 
the Vftti on the Sotra. of Asvalftyana, or another person, is 
doubtful ; but there can be no question that the Bhavasvamin he 
speaks of must be the author of the Bha$ya on the Baudhayana 
Sntra, since Kesava’s Prayoga is based on that Sotra. Narayapa, 
the author of the Vrtti, mentions Devasvamin as the writer of a 
comprehensive Bhagya on ASvalAyanasntra, which he seems to 
have fdltowed. — By the way, it seems strange that Trikapda- 
mapdana should not mention him in the work before me ; but 
the explanation probably is that Narayapa’s work being a sort 
of abridgement of Devasvamin’s, he considered the view of the 
latter to be represented when he quoted from Narayapa’s work.— 
Now, if Kesavasvamin, because he is quoted by Trikapda- 
mapdana, must have flourished before the twelfth century, 
Bhavasvamin must have flourished before the tenth century, 
tittCrhe is spoken of as an established authority by him, and 
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to acquire that position, he must at least have been two hundred 
years old at the time. The same may be said with reference to 
DevasvAmin. 

THE TITLE SVlMIN INDICATIVE OF THE AUTHOR’S DATE 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the names of most of the 
famous writers on the sacrificial rites should have the title 
SvAmin attached to them. No writer later than the thirteenth 
century seems to have it. We have BhaUas, Acaryas, Yajvans, 
Dlkpitas, and Yajfiikas during the last six centuries, but no 
SvAmin. The title appears to have been in use at a certain 
period and been given to MlmAihsakas or men conversant with 
the sacrificial lore. At the head of these stands HabaraavAmin, 
the author of the BhA^ya on Jaimini’s Mim&msa Sutra. Then 
we have Agnisvamin the commentator on hAtyAyana’s 
SrautasOtra, BhavasvAmin, DevasvAmin, DhQrtasvAmin, Kapardi- 
svAmin, Keiavasvamin and others. KumArila is both a SvAmin 
and a BhaUa. Karka is mostly Upadhyaya and rarely SvAmin. 

THE TITLE OCCURS IN INSCRIPTIONS OF THE 
SEVENTH CENTURY 

Certain Inscriptions of the early Calukyas of the Deccan, to 
one of which Professor Weber has already called attention, 
and one Valabhl Inscription, carry the period during which 
the title SvAmin was used, up to the seventh century. 
In an undated copperplate Inscription of VikramAditya I, 
who ceased to reign in 680 a.d., the names of some of the 
donees are NandisvAmin, LohasvAmin, and Bhallasvamin 1 ; in 
another dated 700 A.D., the grantee is Dasasvamin ton of 
JannasvAmin, and grandson of RevAsvAmi-Diksita ; and we have 
DevasvAmin, Karkasvamin, YajfiasvAmin, RudrasvAmin and 
others in a third dated 705 A.D.*; while the Valabhl Inscription 


1 Ind. Ant., VoL vl, 77. 

2 Ind. Anfc, VoL vii. pp. 128, 186. 
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which is dated 326 of the Yalabhl-Gupta era or 645 a.d., has 
Mankasv&min.' Two of these names, it will be seen, are the 
same as those borne by two of onr authors. But the period 
extends still higher into antiquity. 

£abarasvamin's approximate date 

Sabarasvfimin is expressly mqptioned by Samkarftcftrya, whose 
usually accepted date is the end of the eighth century, as the author 
of the MlmariisAbhagya (III. 3. 53), and the work of Rumania who 
has been placed about a hundred years before, but who certainly 
lived after Kalidasa ( a verse from whose SakuntalR — Sataih hi 
samdeha &c. — he quotes in the Tantravartika) is based on the 
Bhagya. Sahara therefore must have flourished before the 
seventh century at -least, but how long before we have not the 
means of determining. He may have lived two or three 
oenturies earlier ; and some of the authors of the Bhagyas, 
Agnisvamin, Devasvamin, and Bhavasvamin probably flourished 
about the same period. 

CLASSES OF SACRIFICIAL RITES 

All the varied sacrificial rites of the Brahmans may be distin- 
guished into four kinds : 

1st, SAyaihprRtaragnihotra — or the morning and evening 
offerings of milk and ghee to Sarya and Agni respectively, 
which are thrown into tho sacred fires kept in the house ; 

2nd, Igtf or a complete sacrificial performance consisting 
of offerings of ghee, Puroda£a or cake of flour, and Caru 
or boiled rice to certain deities, some of which are the 
Pradhana or chief deities of the sacrifice, and the 
others minor or subordinate ; 

3rd, Pasu or animal sacrifice ; 


I lad, Ant, VoL I, p. 16. 
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and 4th. Soma or the sacrificial performance in which Soma 
jnice is extracted and offered to the gods. 

The animal sacrifice properly belongs to the second species ; 
bnt it is convenient to distinguish it from tho ordinary Isfis. 
There are independent I?(is and animal sacrifices, but these 
often form Angas or parts of larger sacrifices, such as the 
Caturmasya and Soma. The 1*4 is performed on tho new and 
full moon days arc considered the typo of others and hence 
they are first explained in all Kalpasatras, and their Mantras 
first given in the Yajurveda. 

But the very first rite to be performed is, of course, tho 
inauguration of the sacrificial fires. No. 386 is an incomplete 
copy of what appears to be a full comAentary on Katyflyana's 
Sntras on this ceremony. Nos. 4.46 and 447 are Manuscripts of 
the ritual of the daily morning and evening offerings according 
to the Vajasaneyins. 

THE DIFFERENT ISTIS DESCRIBED 
• • 

THE INTRODUCTORY ISTI 
• • 

Immediately before the first full-moon Ittfi after inauguration, 
another called the Anvarambhanlya or introductory I$(i has to be 
performed. No. 20 is a copy of the Prayoga or ritual of this 
according to Baudhayana, and No. 338 of that according to the 
Vajasaneyins. Then follow the Darsa-PQrpamasa or New and 
Full Moon Istis. 

THE NEW AND FULL MOON ISTIS 

• • 

In No. 26 the duties of the Brahman priest on the occasion of 
these sacrifices are mentioned in accordance with the injunctions 
of Asval&yana ; and in Nos. 408-1Q, those of the Hotf. Nos. 403 
and 404 are copies of manuals for the use of the Adhvaryu, the 
Agnldhra, and the Yajamftna or the sacrificer in these Istis* 
compiled in accordance with the Satra of Baudhayana. 
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* 

Generally when the YajamRna or sacrificer is a ftgvedin or student 
of the Pgveda, his Adhvaryu and Agnidhra as well as he himself 
follow Baudhtlyana in the performance of their duties, the Hotr 
and the Brahman performing theirs in accordance with the rules 
laid down by AsvalRyana. Nos. 403 and 404 are therefore 
manuals compiled for the purposes of a $gvedin Yajamana. 

ATHAKVAVEDA MANUSCRIPTS OF THESE RITES 

No. 405 is a copy of a manual of the New and Full Moon rites 
for the use of a sacrificer who is an Atharvavedin or student of 
the Atharvaveda ; and in No. 407 the duties of the Brahman 
priest of such a sacrificer are explained in accordance with the 
Kausikasntra of that Veda. 

THE AORAYANA 1STI 

Then the keeper of the sacred fire (Agnihotrin) has to perform 
three Itftis called Agrayana in three seasons, viz., the rains 
(Varsity), autumn (Sarad), and Vasanta (spring), or one as a 
substitute for them all in the autumn. He has on those occasions 
to offer to the gods the new grain of the season, SyAmRka, Yrlhi 
(rice) and Yava (barley). No. 391 is a manual giving the details 
of this rite according to the rules laid down by Baudhftyana. 

THE NIROdHAPaSu 

The Agnihotrin has also to perform a Pasu or animal sacrifice 
once in six months or once every year. This Pa$u is called 
NirOdhapasu. There are other kinds of PaSus some of which are, 
like the NirCtyhapasu, independent Istis to be performed under 
certain circumstances, and others form parts of larger sacrifices 
such as the Soma. But the Nirttyhapasn is obligatory on the 
keeper of the sacred fire. 

No. 424 is a copy of a work describing the manner prevalent 
among the Vftjasaneyins of performing this sacrifice; and 
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No. 416 gives (he duties of the Maitrftvaruga priest in that 
sacrifice in accordance with Asvalayana’s rules. 

The Pasu or animal sacrifice consists of three parts, (1) the 
VapSyaga or the offering of the peritoneum, (2) tho PuroflftSayllga 
or the offering of the cake, and CO the Angayftga or offering of 
certain other parts of the animal. 

CATURMASYANI. FOUR RITES 
INTERVAL BETWEEN THE PERFORMANCE OF THESE RITES 

Another set of sacrificial rites that must bo gono through is 
that called Caturmasyani. These are four different performances 
styled Parvans. The first is called Vaisvadeva, tho second 
Yarunapraghflsa, the third SJlkamedha, and the fourth Sunasirlya 
or Sunilsirya. The second is to be gone through on tho fifth Full 
Moon day after the first, that is, at the end of the fourth month ; 
the third at the end of an equal interval after the second ; and 
the fourth after the third. Thus these rites were originally called 
Caturmasyani because they were performed after an interval of 
four months in each case ; and they were spread over a whole 
year. 

A Pasp or animal sacrifice to Indragnl forms part of the 
whole ceremony and it is to be performed at tho end of the 
second month after Varupapraghasa. These are the intervals 
between the different rites' making up the Caturmasyani laid 
down by Asvalayana, Apastamba, Hiranyakesin, and Katyayana; 
. but Baudhayana allows of all the parts being performed within 
twelve days, or even within so many as the rites actually occupy, 
i.e., five days. In the first case, the Vaisvadevaparvan should be 
gone through on the first day, the Varupapraghasa on the fourth, 
the Sakamedha which occupies two days on the ninth' and tenth* 
and the Sunasirlya on the twelfth. 

Bhftradvaja also, in a passage quoted by Rudradatta, limits 
the period to twelve, though he differs from Baudhayana as 

IS [ R. CK Bhaadaikar’* Watka, VoL H. ] 
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to (he particular day when each of the parts should be performed. 
In the second case, the first Parvan or part should be performed 
on the first day, the second on the second, the third on the 
third and the fourth, and the last on the fifth. This five days’ 
performance is laid down in the Satra of the Kathas also. 

There can be little doubt that the spreading of the Caturmas- 
yani over tho whole year by performing each of the four parts 
every four months was the ancient practice. The name itself 
shows this, and tho twelve days’ performance, which must have 
come in later, also indicates the same thing. For the twelve days 
are taken to represent the twelve months, and this is actually ' 
stated in the passage from Bharadvaja referred to above. The 
five days’ performance must be still later. 

COMPARATIVELY LATER DATE OF BAUDHAYANA 

The Baudh&yanashtra, therefore, in which the period for the 
performance of the Caturmasyani is thus shortened, must be later, 
as is also shown by its mentioning many other such later 
developments and ceremonies not laid down in the other Sntras. 
The same may be said of Bharadvaja’s Satra also. 

MANUSCRIPTS OF WORKS ON THE CATURMASYANI 

No. 398 is a manual of Caturmasyani as laid down by 
Katyftyana. No. 399 describes the same rites in accordance with 
the rules of HirapyakeBin, and No. 400 gives the duties of the 
Hotr priest in these sacrifices. In No. 22 of the Gujarath 
Collection, all the riteB from the inauguration of the sacred fire 
to the Caturmasya are described according to the Satra of 
Baudhayana. 

ALL THE OATURMASYANI PERFORMED ON TBE SAME DAY 

In No. 394 a mode of performing the Caturmasyani in a single 
day is given. It consists in grouping the deities of the four 
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Parvans together and offering oblations to them One after another. 
The Pitryeptf and the Tryambaka which form parts of the 
SAkamedha are alone separately performed. The one whole year 
therefore laid down by the older writers for the CAturmAsyAni 
is thus reduced to a single day. The manual is intended for a 
Viljasaneyiri sacrificer, but a Sntra from a work not belonging to 
that school, is quoted, as an authority for this particular mode of 
shortening the ceremony. 

NITYA NAIMITTIKA AND KAMYA RITJIS 

The Sacrificial rites are divided into Nitya, Naimittika, and 
Kilmya. Nitya are those which should bo regularly performed 
and the omission of which constitutes a sin ; Naimittika are 
those which are to be performed on the occurrence of a certain 
event but are as obligatory as the others ; and a Kilmya rite is 
gone through only when the keeper of the sacred fire, entertains 
a certain desire, the fulfilment of which, that particular rite 
possesses the virtue of bringing about. 

The rites I have hitherto noticed are Nitya ; the Ieti to be 
performed when a son is born is a Naimittika rite, and No. 23 
contains the ritual of this according to Baudhayana. 

KAHYA RITES 

THE PAVITRESTI 
• » 

A rite called Pavitrepti is performed for destroying sins. The 
PradhAna or peculiar deities which are invoked and to which 
offerings are made are : — 1. Agnib PavamAnab, 2. Sarasvatt 
Priya, 3. Agnib Pavakab, 4. Savita Satyaprasavab. 5. Agnib 
Sucib, 6. Y#yub Niyutvto, 7. Agnib Vratapatib, 8. Vispub 
$ipivistab, 9. Agnib Vaisv&narab, 10. DadhikrAvA. 

No. 423 is a copy 'of the Prayoga or ritual of this rite according to 
Baudh&yana. No. 422 is the same ritual intended for the followers 
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of the Vftjasaneya Veda ; but the author states that this rite is not 
laid down in the Sotra belonging to his Veda, and therefore 
follows Baudhftyana and others in the preparatioh of his manual. 

The Pavitresti is a Kftmya Isti, but since every body wishes to- 
be free from sins and commits them again and again, this rite 
is generally, thongh not always, performed every year. 

THE M^OARESTI 

A more effective rite for the cleansing away of sins is the 
Mrgaregti. The duties of the Hotr-priest in this are given 
according to Baudhftyana in Nos. 28 and 434, and of the 
Adhvaryu in No. 433. 

No. 396 which is a copy of a manual for the use of 
the followers of Satyftg&dha Hirapyakesin contains at the 
end the ritual of this Isti* The author therein states .that 
the Mrgfiresti is not taught by Satyftgftdha but by Baudhftyana ; 
still since according to the Mlm&msakas all Satras must be 
considered as laying down but one harmonious system of rites, 
the rites laid down by the author of one Satra might be adopted 
by the followers of another. He therefore proceeds to explain 
the ritual for the followers of Hirapyakesin. 

The deities of the Mrgftreeti are : — 1. Agnib Amhomuk, 
2. Indrab Amhomuk, 3. Mitrftvarupau Agomucau, 4. Vftyusa- 
vitftrau Agomucau, 5. Asvinau Agomucau, 6. Marutab 
Enomucab, 7. Vifrve Devftb Enomucab, 8. Anumati, 9. Agnib 
VaisYftnarabi 10. Dyftv&prthivyau Amhomuoau. 

THE PUTRAKAMYESTI 
• • 

No. 425 is a copy of the ritual of an Ig(i to be performed by 
one who desires to have a son born to him. It is intended for 
the V&jaaaneyins, and the Pradh&na or the principal deities 
are : — 1. Agnib Putravftn,. and 2. Indrab Putrl. Afoalftyana 
lays down this Isti, but the deity according to him ip only 
one vis., Agnib Pntri. 
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MANY KIMYA I8TI8 LAID DOWN BY HIBApYAKB&N 
AND BAUDHAYANA 

Such Kftmya Istis are innumerable. 5ivalftyana mentions 
only a few, but other authors principally Hirapyaketin and 
Baudhftyana, prescribe a great many. No. 395 gives 134 such 
Iptis according to Hirapyakesin. All these Istis are, as above 
remarked, performed in the manner in which the New or 
Full Moon Is(i is performed, the Pradhftna or principal deities, 
and the Anuvakyft and YftjyS (which are verses to be repeated 
in praise of them and in throwing oblations into the fire in their 
names) as well as the materials used for the oblations, being 
only peculiar in each case. In No. 395, therefore, these 
peculiarities only are given. 


PAVITRE8TI 
• • • 

ITS ANUVAKYIS AND YAJYIS 

« 

The Pratikas or opening words of the Anuvakyas and Yftjy&s 
used in the case of the several deities in the Pavitreg(i and the 
Putrak&myesti are as follows : — 

For No. 1. Anuv. — Agna ayQmgi, I.iv. X. 66. 19, from a 
triplet to Agni Taitt. S. I. 3. 14. 8. YftjyS — 
Agne pavasva svapft, Rv. X. 66. 21, from a triplet 
to Agni ; Taitt. S. I. 3. 14. 8. 

No. 2. Anuv. — Uta nab priy&bi R v - VI. 61. 10, from a 
hymn to Samsvatl ; Taitt. Br. II. 4. 6. 1. Yajya — 
Imft juhvftnft yugmad, Rv. VII. 95. 5, from a 
hymn to Sarasvatl j Taitt Br. II. 4. 6. 1. 

„ No. 3. Anuv. — Agne pftvaka rociga, Rv. V. 26. 1, from 
a hymn to Agni ; Taitt. S. 1. 3. 14. 8. Yfljys — 
Sa nab pSvaka didivo, Rv. I. 12. 10, from a 
hymn to Agni ; Taitt. 8. L 3. 14. 8. 
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Fop No. 4. Anuv. — A vi6vadevam satpatim, pv. V. 82. 7 
from a hymn to Savitr ; Taitt. S. III. 4. 11. 2. 
Yajyft — A satyena rajaaft, not in Itv. ; Taitt. 
8. III. 4. 11. 2. 

„ No, 5. Anuv. — Agnifr sucivratatamab, Itv. VIII. 44. 21, 
from a hymn to Agni; Taitt. S. I. 3. 14. 8. 
Yajyft — Ud Agne sucayas, Itv. VIII. 44. 17, from 
a hymn to Agni ; Taitt. 8. I. 3. 14. 8. 

„ No. 6. Anuv. — Vayur agregft, not in Itv. ; Taitt. Br. II. 

4. 7. 6. Yftjyfl — Vftyo Bukro, Rv. IV. 47. 1, 
from a hymn to Vftyu and Indravftyn ; Taitt. 
Br. II. 4. 7. 6. 

„ No. 7. Anuv. — Tvam Agne Vratapft, Itv. VIII. 11. 1, 
from a hymn to Agni ; Taitt. 8. I. 1. 14. Yajyft — 
Yad vo vayam, Itv. X. 2. 4, from a hymn to Agni ; 
Taitt. S. I. 1. 14. 

„ No. 8. Anuv. — Pra tat to adya, Itv. VII. 100. 5, from a 
hymn to Vipiju ; Taitt. S. II. 2. 12. 5. Yajyft — 
Kim it te Vigpo, Itv. VII. 100. 6, from a hymn 
to Vieou ; Taitt. 8. II. 2. 12. 5. 

„ No. 9. Anuv. — Vaisvftnaro na utya, not in Itv. ; Taitt. 

5. I.:5. 11. 1, and IV. 4. 12. 5. Yajyft — Prato 
divi preto, ttv. I. 92. 2, from a hymn to Agni 
Vaisvftnara; Taitt. 8. 1. 5. 11. 1, and IV. 4. 12. 5. 

„ No. 10. Annv. — Dadhikrftvpo akftriaam, Itv. IV. 39. 6, 
from a hymn to Dadhikrftvan ; Taitt. S. I. 5. 11. 4. 
Yfljyft — A Dadhikrfth, Itv. IV. 38. 10, from a 
hymn to Dyftvftprthivyau and Dadhikrftvan; 
Taitt. 8. 1. 5. 11. 4. 
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DBTAILS OP KlMYA MTfl8 
PUTRAKIMTESn 

For No. 1. Anuv. — Yas tva brda, Rv. V. 4. 10, ) All these 
from a hymn to Agni. YajyJl — Yasmai occur in 
tvam sukfte, Rv. V. 4. 11. Taitt. S. 

„ No. 2. Anuv. — Tve suputra, Rv. VIII. 92. 14» ‘ I* 4. 46. 

from a hymn to Indra. Yfljyfl — Uktha landtho 
ukthe, Rv. VII. 2(5. 2, from a hymn to ' n 

Indra. J H* 2.4.4. 

It will be seen from this that a verse which in the Rgveda 
Saihhita forms a part of a hymn is given in a detached form in 
the Yajurveda Samhitft or Brahraapa. Two verses, one of which 
is an Anuvakya and the other the Yajya corresponding to it, are 
given together in the Yajurveda texts, but occur in separate 
hymns in the Rgveda Saihhita, and are connected by context 
with the other verses in those hymns. Three of the above 
verses do not occur in this last Samhita at all, while they 
are given in the Yajurveda books. Similarly the Anuvakyfis 
and Yajyas of the MrgRresti, which of course are Rks, do 
not occur in the Rgveda Samhita but are given in the Saihhita 
of the Yajurveda (Taitt. S. IV. 7. 15). 

YAJURVEDA, MERELY A SACRIFICIAL BOOK 

From this it follows — what indeed is well known — that the 
Collection of the hymns comprised in the Rgveda was made # 
with a literary object, while -the Yajurveda is in its nature a 
compilation for sacrificial purposes, not only of fixe prose 
formulas called Yajflmsi but of the Rks * repeated in the 
performance of the rites, whether they occur in the Rgveda or 
not. And this difference in the original idea is pointed to by 
the practice of modem Vaidikas or reciters of the Vedas, of 
whom, those who are Rgvedins, must necessarily be able to recite 
the literary VedOngas, vis., the Nighaptu, the Nirukta, ‘the 
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Ohandas, and Pacini’s AgtadhSyi, while the reciters of the other 
Vedas have nothing to do with them. 

And the statement, that in a sacrifice the duties of the Hotf 
priest are performed by means of the Rk and those of the 
Adhvaryu by means of the Yajug, is true only in the sense 
that what the former has to repeat are verses, and the latter 
prose formulas ; but it is not true in the sense that the Hotr 
priest should be a Rgvedin or student of the 9gveda, or that the 
duties of the office should be performed in accordance with the 
Satras attached to that Veda. And as a matter of fact, a 
Yajurvedin sacrificer uses at the present day the Hautra or 
Hotr ritual as prepared from his own Veda and Sutra, and 
employs a Yajurvedin Brahman as his Hotr in all rites up to the 
Cftturmftsyas, and in the Kamya sacrifices mentioned above. 

RGVEDA ONLY RESTORED TO FOR THE 
HIGHER SOMA SACRIFICES 

In a Soma sacrifice, however, the Hautra of which is not 
contained in his Veda, he has to employ a $gvedin or get the 
ritual of the Hotr priest performed in accordance with a Sutra 
belonging to the Pgveda. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE SACRIFICIAL RITUAL 

It also appears clear that those rites, in which the Yftjy&s and 
AnnvakySs are taken from different hymns of the $gveda, must 
thave been developed long after the period in which the hymns 
were composed. A great many of the smaller sacrifices are of 
this nature, and the principle followed in framing their ritual, 
was to adapt for use such $ks as were appropriate, that is, 
yielded a sense having some bearing, howsoever remote, on the 
nature and object of the sacrifice performed. This principle is 
laid down clearly in the Aitareya Brfthmapa,’ a fact which shows 

V not W* TO* TO# I AftfelL*. 
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that the oonscious manufacture of rituals had been in full force 
even when that work was written. That process of manufacture 
has ever continued and the same principle has been followed in 
preparing the rituals not only of the Srauta sacrifices, but of all 
the rites performed on the Gfhya or domestic fire and Laukika 
or ordinary fire. 

But in later times — when the total number of rites increased, 
and occasions for new ceremonies, hardly within the range of 
the ideas prevailing in Vedic times, presented themselves, and 
still it was sought to sanctify them and raise their importance, 
by connecting them with Vedic texts — it was deemed enough 
if the appropriateness of the Ilk to the particular rite was 
merely verbal. Thus in invoking the planet Sukra or Venus 
in the ceremony called Grahamakha, the Flk used is Sukram 
te anyad yajatam te anyat 1 (l,iv. VI. 58. 1) which is really 
addressed to Pusan and has nothing to do with the planet, and 
the sole reason is that it contains the word Sukra which is the 
name of the Planet. Similarly in invoking Ketu or the Moon’s 
Node, the $k used is Return krpvannaketave ({tv. I. 6. 3), 
simply because it begins with the word Ketu. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE RELIGION OF THE HYMNS 
AND LATER SACRIFICIAL RELIGION 

The epithets such as Amhomuc, Agomuc, and Enomuc, i. e., 
“ deliverer from pollution, transgression, and sin, ” and Putravat 
and Putrin, i. e., “ having sons ”, given to the old Vedic deities 
to adapt them for the particular rites, would also show that these 
rites were developed in later times. That sacrificial rites in some 
shape were in use at the time when the Vedio hymns were 
composed cannot be questioned ; but the worship of the several 
gods was more spiritual, real heart-felt prayers and praises were 

1 NfeSyanahhattab Prayogaratna : Grahamakha, 

IS [B. G. Bha&datkar’s Work* VoL IL ] 
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offered to them and their blessings invoked ; and. the offerings 
of Soma and other things were prompted by pious motives. 
But some time before the BrAhmanas (including the Brahmanic 
portions of the books of the Black Yajurveda) were composed, 
the old Vedic religion had degenerated into the coldest 
formalism ; the idea that the mechanical repetition of certain 
formula) and verses, and manual operations had a religious efficacy, 
took firm hold of the Brahmanic mind, and mysticism usurped 
the place of spiritual worship. 

All the rites were reduced to a system, nothing connected 
with them was so unimportant that it was not necessary 
to regulate it by specific rules, the number of rites vastly 
increased, and the sacrificial ritual became so complicated 
and so extensive, that no one who does not devote a 
number of years to its exclusive study, can now master it. It 
was impossible that this stupendous system should not have been 
attacked ; and it has had very powerful and uncompromising 
enemies from the remotest time, in the shape of the Sramanas of 
old and their successors the reformers of later ages, and also in 
the ranks of the Brahmans themselves ; and it has had a varied 
fortune, but has not been completely destroyed yet. 

THE NAKSATKA 8ATTKA 
• 

No. 412 contains the ritual of the Nakgatra Sattra. It is called 
a Sattra because it is a series of 37 I?(is. The first fourteen have 
the fourteen Devanakgatras or lunar mansions associated with 
the gods, beginning with KfttikA and ending with VisAkhA for 
their PradhAna or principal deities. Then follows an I$tf in honour 
of the PQrpamAsi or the Full Moon day. The next fourteen are 
held for the propitiation of the fourteen Yamanakgatras beginning 
with AnurAdhA and ending with BharapI and including Abhijit. 
The PradhAna deities of the last eight are : — 1. AmAvAsyA or New 
Moon day,* 2. C&ndr&mas or moon, 3. AhorAtra or day and night. 
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4. Ugas or dawn, 5. Naksatra or lunar mansion generally, 6. 
SQrya or sun, # 7. Aditi, and 8. Visi.ni. With each of these deities 
Agni and Annn\ati are associated, Agni preceding the Naksatra 
deity and Anumati following. The AnnvAkyAs and Yftjyfisof the 
37 principal deities are given in the first three Amivftkas of the 
first PrapAthaka of the third Kapcja of the Taittirlya BrAhmaija. 
Agni and Anumati have the same AnuvAkyA and Yftjyfl through- 
out the 37 Istis and these also are given in the same place in 
the BrAhmapa. 

The Naksatra Istis are prescribed by Baudhftyana as a 
Prftyascitta or penance for any omission or fault in the 
performance of the usual sacrificial rites or for a life of sin ; 
but they are also to be performed by one who desires a long 
life, and by their means the sacrilicer avoids death before the 
natural term of his life and attains the likeness of the heavenly 
bodies. 

KRTTIKA, the first lunar mansion 

✓ 

It will be seen that the first lunar mansion here mentioned is 
Krttika, and in several other places also in the Taittirlya Saihhitft 
and BrAhmana, the list of the Nakgatras begins with that 
constellation. 

HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FACT NOT 
TO BE NEGLECTED 

I do not agree with those who attach no significance 
to this fact, and believe that at the time when tho system of 
these lunar mansions came into use, the vernal equinox occurred 

a 

in the beginning of Krttika. This must have been the case in 
1428 B. C. ; and the position of the solstices given in the Vedflnga 
Jyotiga leads to 1186 B. C. These dates have been declared to 
be worthless for historical purposes, on the grounds that the 
Hindus are in their nature rude or careless observers, and cannot 
be supposed to have the means of accurate observation at that 
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early period. But they are simply a priori grounds which no 
man .with a scientific spirit will assume to enable himself to 
explain away facts which his predispositions will not allow him 
to admit. And the grounds are altogether insufficient, and the 
first is certainly untrue and unjust and will appear to be so to 
one who does not forget how careful the philological observations 
of the Hindus have been and how solicitous they have been 
about their Vedas and their sacrificial worship, for which 
essentially the astronomical observations were necessary. 

THE PERIOD INDICATED BY THE FACT IS THAT OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE SACRIFICIAL RELIGION 

The two observations therefore might, I think, be considered 
correct within about a degree. A degree is equivalent to 72 
years, so that somewhere about 1350 and 1110 B. C., these 
observations must have been made. The Taittirlya SamhitS 
and Br&hmapa which mention the Nakpatras with Krttika at 
their head must be later than 1350 B. C., but to this period must 
he referred that development of the sacrificial ritual to which a 
definite shape Was afterwards given by the composition of that 
HamhitS and of that and other Brahinanas. The composition of 
these I would place between 1200 and 900 B. C. ; and these 
dates will tally with those which from an observation of the 
grammatical literature wo have to assign to Panini, Katyayana, 
and Patafijali. But I must reserve a full discussion of the 
question of these dates for another opportunity. 

THE SVARGA 8ATTRA 

« 

Nos. 450 and 451 contain the ritual of the series of I$(is called 
Svarga Sattra. They are twelve in number, divided into two 
groups of seven and five ; but the twelve are also regarded as 
forming one group. These I?(is are laid down in the twelfth 
Prap&thaka of the third K&pga of the Taittinya Brfihmapa, and 
the Yajyas and Anuv&kySs are also there given. 
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Heaven has twelve gates; the first seven called Divabsyenayonu- 
vittayafr being guarded by (1) Asa or Hope, (2) K&mab or Desire, 
(3) Brahman or the Essence of sacrificial worship, (4) Yajfiab or 
Sacrifice, (5) Apab or Waters, (6) Agnir Balimftn or the fire who 
receives all oblations, and (7) Annvitti or Discovery ; and the 
other five called Apftdyanuvittayab, by (1) Tapab or Mortification, 
(2) Sraddhft or Faith, (3) Satyam or Truth, (4) Manab or Mind 
and (5) Caranam or Action or Foot. The first seven are the 
Pradhfina or principal deities of the seven Igtis of the first group, 
which are after the name of the gates called Divafr&yenayab ; 
and the next five, of the Igtfs of the second group which are 
called similarly Ap&dy&b* When these deities are propitiated 
by the performance of Ietis, the gates of Heaven are flung open 
and the sacrificer is admitted. The principal deity in the case of 
each Istf has, as in the case of the Nakgatra Sattra, two associates, 
one Agni before, and the other Anumati after. The epithet 
Kamab is however affixed to Agnib in the case of the first group. 

This series of I$tis presents a curious development in the ideas 
involved in the sacrificial religion. The things and feelings 
concerned in a man’s pursuit of Heaven, such as Faith, Hope, 
Desire, Truth, Mind, Action, Sacrifice, Sacrifical Essence, and 
Agni — the receiver of all oblations, are themselves believed to be 
deities or presided over by deities, and these are worshipped in 
order that those things and feelings may be in a condition to 
render the pursuit fruitful. 

WORKS ON THIS SOMA SACRIFICES 
It now remains to notice the Manuscripts of works on the 
Soma sacrifices. The Soma sacrifices arc the most important of 
all, on account of the time occupied, the number of priests 
employed, and the solemn and imposing manner in which the 
whole service is conducted. 

THE SEVEN AND FOUR 8AJ4STHA8 OF THE JYOTI8TOMA 
One general name by which they are designated is Jyotistoma. 
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The Jyotigtoma has what are called seven Samsthss or modes, 
viz., Agnifltoma, Atyagniptoma, Ukthya, §o}asin, Vfijapeya, 
Atiratra,'and Aptoryama. Sometimes the Saihsthas are considered 
to be four only, viz., Agniptoma, Ukthya, Solasin, and Atiratra. 
Of these the first or Agniptoma is considered the Prakrti or 
original type and the rest as Vikrtis or varieties. The Soma 
ceremonies constitute the essential part of the Agniptoma, but 
they are preceded by a good many preparatory rites. 

On the first day is performed what is called the Dlkpaptya Ip(i 
and the YajamAna is anointed, or DlkpS given to him. This Dlkpa 
ceremony is sometimes repeated three or four times (A6v. IV. 2. 
17 ; Ap. X. 15. 1 ), that is, is performed on three or four 
successive days; but usually it is performed on one day only. 

On the day after the Dlkpft or Dlkpas are over, the PnXyaruya or 
introductory Ipti is gone through. Then on the same day the 
ceremony of the purchase of Soma ( Rftjakraya ) is performed, 
and after that what is called the Atithya Ipti, which is regarded 
as a rite of hospitality in honour of the guest, viz., the Soma 
purchased. Then follow the Pravargyas and Upasads. One 
Pravargya and one Upasad are performed before noon and 
another pair in the afternoon. At the Pravargya ceremony a 
cow is milked and certain ceremonies performed with the milk, 
and on these occasions a great many 1.tks are repeated. The 
Upasad is a sort of Ip(i. 

The Pravargyas and the Upasads are repeated the next, i.e., 
the third day, if the Dikpa has been done on one day only, and 
also on the fourth, but on this day both rites of each 
species are performed before noon. Then follow on the 
flame day the ceremonies of carrying the Agni, Soma, and the 
carts on which the offerings are placed, from the part of the 
Sacrificial enclosure called the Pr&gvamsa to that which is called 
the Uttaravedi where all the later ceremonies are performed. 
Then late in the afternoon of this day, is performed an animal 
sacrifice in honour of Agntpomau which is called Agnlsomlyapesu. 
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RITES PERFORMED ON THE PRINCIPAL OR THE 8UTYA DAT 
(I) PRATASSAVANA 

Early in the morning of the next or the fifth day begins a 
ceremony called (1) the Prataranuvaka which consists of what 
are called three Kratus ; Agneyakratu, Au^asyakratu, and 
Asvinakratu. The essential feature of these Kratns is the 
repetition of a large number of hymns from the lfgveda 
addressed to Agni, lisas, and Asvins. (2) Then follows an 
offering of three G rahas or cups of Soma to three deities. The 
Grahas are made of wood and resemble liquor glasses in shape. 
00 After this the Sama-singers sing the first or Hahifpavaniflna- 
stotra. (4) Then we have an animal sacrifice called Savanlyapasu, 
which is performed up to the ceremony of throwing the Vapil or 
peritoneum into the fire. (">) The ceremony done next is what 
is called Upasthana in which the Dhi.?nyas, i.e., things such as 
the sacrificial post, and places such as that on which fire is 
produced by friction, are praised. (6) This is followed by the 
Aindra Purotjasas which consist of Dhanas or fried grains of 
barley, Karambha or floor of Saktu mixed with curds, Payasya 
or the caseine of milk separated from the serum by mixing hot 
milk and curds together, and cakes of Hour. (7) Then we have 
the offering of Soma in Grahas to pairs of deities, viz., Vayu and 
Indravayu, Mitravarnnau, and Asvinau. (8) This is followed by 
the repetition of what .are called Prasthitayajyas, or certain 
verses by six ont of the seven Hotp priests, and the offering of 
Soma to the deities and drinking it. (9) Afterwards, the remains 
of the Soma, offered to the pairs of deities before, are drunk by 
the priests. (10) Then comes in the Acchavaka who goes through 
certain ceremonies including the repetition of his Prasthitayajyas. 
(11) This is followed by the Fltuyajas, which consist of the 
offerings of Soma in a vessel called ^tupatra, which has two 
compartments. (12) Then the Hotp repeats the first or Ajyasastra, 
after which another Stotra is chanted by the Sama-singers, and 
then follows the second Sastraof the Hotr which is called Pro n ga. 
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The Sastras Are certain arrangements of couplets, triplets, and 
whole hymns from the $gveda Samhita interwoven with certain 
formulas called Nivids, detached verses called Puroruks, and 
others known as Dhayyas. The arrangements are varied and no 
one of the Sastras resembles another perfectly. Each Sastra is 
followed by the pouring of the Soma juice into the fire and 
the drinking of a portion of it by the priests. Thus ends the 
first or Prfttahsavana. 

(11) THE MiDHYAMDINA-SAVANA 

The Madhyamdina or Mid-day Savana begins ' by (13) a priest 
called Gr&vastut entering and performing certain rites including 
the repetition of a hymn. (14) This iB followed by a ceremony 
called Dadhigharma; and then (15) the Puroda&i or cake in 
connection with the animal sacrifice performed in the morning, 
which, as explained before, forms a necessary adjunct of the 
animal sacrifice, is thrown into the fire. (16) After that, 
we have the Aindra Purotfasa and (17) Prasthitayftjyft as in the 
morning, and then (18) iB given Dakgipa or remuneration to the 
priests. This is followed by (19) the Marutvatlyagraha or 
offering of a cup of Soma to Marutvat, and then we have (20) the 
Stotras and Sastras of the Madhyamdinasavana. 

(Ill) THE TRTIYA-8AVANA 

At the beginning of the third or Trtiya-Savana, (21) a cup of 
Soma is offered to Aditi ( Adityagrahayftga), and after the Sama- 
singers have chanted the ArbhavapavamSna, (22) the Angayflga 
or the casting into the fire of the other parts of the animal 
whose Yapft was offered in the morning, follows. Then we have 
(23) the Aindra Puro$a£as and (24) the Prasthitayfljyas as in the 
last two Savanas, and afterwards (25) the offering of Soma to 
Savitf (S&vitragraha), and (26) the Stotras and Sastras. After 
this is over we have the concluding ceremonies called (27) 
Tajfiapuocha or the tail of the sacrifice, (28) Avabhftha ip th 
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course of which offerings are made by the priests while standing 
in water, (29) Udayaniya or the concluding I&i corresponding to 
the' Prftyaplyft with which the sacrifice began, (30) Aunbandhya- 
pa4u or an - animal sacrifice to Maitrftvarupa, in which the 
beast to be slaughtered is according to Kfityftyana a sterile cow 
or an ox (X. 9. 12, and 14), but now only a goat, or in the 
absence of an animal, a Payasya or the offering of the caseine of 
milk, and (31) Udavas&niya which is performed to the north of 
the sacrificial enclosure and in which fire is newly struck by 
rubbing the Arapis or logs of wood. According . to the rales 
laid down in the Sntra all these ceremonies should l>e performed 
on the same day, i.e., the fifth, but now it is usual 1 for the last 
four to be performed on the next or the sixth day. This is a 
short description of a very complicated sacrifice. 

MANUBOBIPTB CONTAINING THE RITUAL OF THE SOUA SACRIFICE 

No. 449 is a manual of the Agnigtoma for the Adhvaryu and 
his assistants, and the duties of these priests are therein laid 
down in accordance with the SQtra of Hirapyaketin. 

No. 436 contains the duties of the Maitr&varupa, the first assistant 
of the Hotr, in the animal sacrifice in honour of Agnigomau on, 
the fourth day of the Agnigtoma, and in the Sutyft ceremonies 
of the next day. The Maitr&varupa has to give Praigaa to the 
Hotr after he receives similar ones from the Adhvaryu, that is, 
to oommnnicate the Adhvaryu’s order to the Hotr. He has 
also to repeat the Anuv&kyfls and some other Mantfhs, a hymn 
when Soma is poured into the smaller cups (Oamasa) at each of 
the three libations, and also' £astras. 

No. 437 is an incomplete copy of the Maitravarupa's manual 
of the Agnlgomiyapafa. 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE SEVERAL SAM0THAS 
(1) AGN1STOMA 

In the Pr&tab-Savana or morning libation of- the Agnigtoma. 
the Hotr has, as above stated, to repeat two flastrns, the first of 

17 (R. a. Bbntekar'* Works, VoL IL] 
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which is called Ajyafostra, and the second Pra h ga. No. 392 
oontains these two. The Maitrftvartrpa, Brfihmap&cchamsin and 
the Acchftvftka have each to recite one. At the' M&dhyamdfna- 
Bavana or the noon-libation the Hot? has two Sastras called the 
Marutvatrya and Nigkevalya, and the other three priests one 
eaoh as in the morning ; while at the evening libation or Trtlya- 
Savana, the Hotr alone repeats two Sastras called Vaisvadeva 
and Agnim&ruta. Thus in the Agni$(oma, the Hotr has on the 
principal day to repeat six Sastras and the three minor priests, 
six between them, the total number being twelve. 

The Sastras of the Hotr are given in No. 401 with the excep- 
tion of the last or Agnimftruta, and of the MaitrSvarupa in No! 439 
as well as in No. 436. Those repeated by the Acchavaka together 
with the other thingB assigned to him, are given in No. 387, and 
No. 432 contains the Sastras of the Brahmap&cchamsin as well as 
other directions for his guidance. The duties of the Negtr and 
Potr in an Agnigtoma are given in Nos. 417 and 426. 

(9) ATYAGNlSfOMA 

The Atyagnigtoma differs from the Agnigtoma so far as 
Jhe Sastras are concerned, only in assigning one more Sastra 
called the §oladin to the Hotr at the evening libation, in addition 
to the Vaisvadeva and the Agnim&ruta. Of this Nos. 443 and 444 
are copies. 

(8) UKTHYA 

In the Ukthya one Sastra is assigned to each of the three 
minor priests, Maitr&varupa, Br&hmap&cchamsin, and Acchavaka, 
at the third savana or evening libation. In other respects it is 
exactly like the Agnipfcoma. There are thuB fifteen Sastras in all. 

(4) 80&A&N 

The 9ola&in is like the Ukthya except that the Hotr has 
one Sastra more which is called the 9ola£i£astra at the end. Thus 
in aU there are sixteen £estn*, 
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(5) VftJAPKTA 

Tile Vftjapeya differs from the Sola6in in having some 
of Its Mantras different and assigning one more Sastra called 
Atiriktoktha to the Hotf at the evening libation. 

(6) ATIBITRA 

In the Atirfttra the $olasisastra is sometimes repeated at 
the evening libation, and then it is like the §ola£in variety ; 
sometimes not, when it comes to be like the Ukthya. In the 
night however each of the four Sastra-reciting priests, Hotr and 
others, repeat one fiastra in turn, then there is another round, 
and a third. Each of these rounds is called a Paryftya, and thus 
there are three Paryftyas and twelve fiastras, and these are given 
in No. 440. The Hot)* has then another Sastra called the 
A6vina&astra. There are thus in all 29 or 28 Sastras. 

(7) APTOBY1MA 

The Aptory&ma is like the Atirfttra; but there is a good 
deal of difference in the Mantras used, and the so-called 
Nyunkhas or sixteen Os are inserted in the Sutras. In the 
third Savana the Yftlakhilyas ( $v. VI. 49-59 ) are inserted in 
the Sastra assigned to the Maitrftvarupa, and the VrgftkapisQkta 
(Rv. X. 86) and others, in that recited by the Brfthmapflcchamsin. 
The EvayftmarutsOkta (Bv. Y. 87), and others are interwoven 
with the Sastra of the Acch&vftka ; and of the Sastra so enlarged 
No. 393 is a copy. The other hymns beside Rv. V. 87 whioh are 
inserted arO Bgyeda II. 13; VII. 100 ; 1. 156, and VI. 69. And 
last of all, in the third Savana there is the $ola£in assigned to 
the Hotr and not optional here as in the Atirfttra. Then at 
night we have the three Paryftyas or rounds of the Atirfttra as 
well as the A6vina£astra of the Hotr ; and thereafter one 
additional Sastra called Atiriktoktha has to be recited by each of 
the four priests. In manner we have in this variety of the 
33 Sutras in all. No. 390 contains some of these. 
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No. 441 gives the duties of, and the Sftmans or songs to be 
gong by, the UdgStr at the Vfijapeya sacrifice ; and No. 442, the 
same as well as those referring to the Aptory&ma. The author 
pf this manual is one Govardhanawho, however, says nothing 
about himself. 


SARVATOMUKHA SACRIFICE 

No. 445 is a manual for the TTdg&tr at- a sacrifice called 
Sarvatomukha. The Sarvatomukha is so called because in four 
enclosures in four directions — East, West, North and South — 
four Jyotigtoma sacrifices of different Samsthss or varieties are 
performed at one and the same time. 

DIFFERENT COMBINATIONS OF THE SOMA SACRIFICES 

Soma sacrifices are divided into AikShika, Ahina or Ahargapa 
and S&mvatsarika. The Sutys being the principal part of the 
sacrifice, the Aikfthikas (literally, such as last for. one day) are 
those that have one Sutyft. Ahinas are those which have more 
Sutyfis than one. S&mvatsarikas are those in which the SutyR is 
performed every day for one or more years. Tfce Prakrti or 
original type of an Aik&hika is the Agnigtoma, of an Ahina the 
Dvfida&ha, in which the Sutyfts are twelve, and of a S&mvatsarika 
the Gav&mayana in which the Soma sacrifice is performed every 
day for one year. The Dvftdai&ha and Gav&mayana are not 
simply combinations of a certain number of one or more of 
the four Samsth&s before described. There are many peculiarities. 
An Ahina or S&mvatsarika, in which all the priests undergo 
the Dikgft or anointing ceremony and are , Yajam&nas or 
saorificers, is a Sattra. 

.ITIHASAS, PURANAS, MAHATMYAS AND STOTRA8 

In the Gujarat Section which, as I have already styed* 
comprises Ka&mlr Manuscripts purchased at Delhi, there hr- * 
oopyof what is in the first and the last leaf and in the m a i g h » 
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called KafanTranJLhflfanya. In the oolophon we have "Saih- 
pQrpamidam Nilamatam. ” On comparing it with the extract! 
giten by Dr. Btlhler in his Report for 1875-76 on the Kaimir 
Manuscript! from the Nllamatapurftpa, I find that this is identical 
with that and does not contain the additions made by Sahebram 
which Dr. Btlhler encloses within brackets. The Manuscript 
has no lacunse such as those Dr. Btlhler speaks of in his 3&radt 
copies, and is altogether a good copy. The date is put down at 
the end as Sam vat 4872 which I believe refers to the Saptartf 
era current in Ka6mlr, and subtracting from it 3154, whioh 
according to Dr. Btlhler is the interval between the initial date' 
of that era and the 3aka, we get 1718 Saka as the date of the 
Manuscript. If however the era is that of the Kaliyuga, the date 
corresponds to 1693 Saka. Dr. Btlhler calls the work Nllamata- 
purftpa, but the correct title appears to be Kasmlram&h&tmya, 
according to Nilamata. 

STUTIKUSUMlflJALI BY JAGADDHARA 
No. 40 is a copy of Stotras I, II and a part of III from the 
Stutikusumftfijali in the Sftradfi character ; and No. 41 is a copy 
of the entire work with a commentary, some leaves of which 
are however missing. They are put here 4s coming under 
the head of Stotras ; but perhaps it would have been more 
appropriate to place them under Kftvyas or Philosophy. The 
author of the StutikusumSfijali was Jagaddhara, the son of 
Ratnadhara, who himself was the son of Gauradhara. Gauradhara 
is spoken of as having composed a sort of commentary on 
the Yajurveda. The father of Jagaddhara the commentator on 
MslatlmSdhava, was Ratnadhara, but his grandfather’s name 
was GadSdhara, and not Gauradhara, wherefore the author 
of the appears to have been a different person. 

OTHER STOTRAS ETC. 

No. 42 is a copy in fisradft character of a series of twenty 
Stotras byUtpalic&rya. 
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Xa the Maratha Section there are two copies (Nos. 470 and 471) 
of a work entitled divamfthatmya forming a portion of the 
Brahmottarakhapda which itself is called a part of the SkaHda- 
parlpa. 

No. 475 is an incomplete copy of a Purftpa entitled 
Mudgalapur&pa purporting to be narrated by Mndgala to Dakga. 
The glories of Gape&a or Gapapati are narrated in the work. 

VlBIJIKSAOABITRA 

No. 467 is a copy of a curious work called Vftri jak?a caritra. It 
is represented to be the Uttara or third Kaiuja of a work entitled 
PrajfiSnaknmndacandrikS which is referred to the Brahmftpda- 
puifipa. The names SkandapurSpa and Brahmftpdapur&pa are 
not the names of any definite works ; but any Mshatmya or 
Oaritra of a holy place or a god that happens at any time to be 
written, iB referred to either of these to confer sanctity on it. 

The V&rij&kgacaritra cannot be a very old work. Varijakga 
was the name of an Avatftra of Vigpu different from Rama or 
Kttpa. But he is sometimes called Vasudeva, and is indentified 
with diva also. He belonged to a family of Gaudas&rasvata 
Brahmans the name of which was drlkaptha, and was the son 
of a mother named Yamuna. His wife’s name was Jvalini, and 
he had two sons Avya and Sauvira. 

Among the many stories told of Varijakga is his having 
held a sacrificial session for twelve years, i.e., a Dvada- 
iav&rgika Sattra. In connection with that a pretty good 
description is given of the sacrificial ritual ; and in the 

i 

list of guests or visitors who attended the Sattra, we have 
all modern names. A Yati namad Bhtfv&nandasarasvati who 

; r , ' , % 

was a Gaudassrasvata Brahman came to see it from Kafr, with 
his pupil Saootdftnanda. So also the pupil of this last diva- 
nandasansvati, R&monandasarasvati, Sadinandasarasvatf and 
Porplnandasarasvati, each of whom was the pupil of the 
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preceding, attended the Sattra. Then came SiTtnandaaamivati 
from Tryambaka and several others. All these Tatis belonged 
to the GaudasArasvata caste. Yatis of the Dravida caste also, 
SamkarAcAraya and others came. There were 2odryas of the 
Gauda caste among the guests, such as MahelvarAcArya, 
SAmbacArya, RAmcandrAcArya, KosavAcArya, Ac., and also ordinary 
Brahmans and men of learning, such as Rama, Ananta, Srinivasa, 
Bhikgu, Ac. DravidacAryas also bearing the names of BhlmA- 
cArya, KrpacArya, TrimangalAcArya, Ac., were present 

VILIFICATION OF KARHAbA BRAHMANS 

Seven KarahA{aka or KarhatjA Brahmans of the names of 
NAnaka, PhAnasa, BAkara, Ac., also came ; but they were driven 
out of the sacrificial enclosure. For the KarhAdAs were not 
true Brahmans ; they were men of low origin, administered 
poison, hated true Brahmans, and murdered them and especially 
their own sons-in-law. Popular * estimation still credits the 
KarhAdAs with the administration of poison and murder. Then 
is given an indecent account of the low origin of that caste. 
At the end of the work we are told that “ those are excellent 
Vaispavas who always remember with devotion VArijAksa who 
dwells in the Tapas world and is Siva himself in another form. 
Those Vaigpavas also are stainless who worship Vispu dwelling 
in Vaikuptha without hating Siva. 

VILIFICATION OF THE MADHVAS 

But those others who allow heated MudrAs (seals) to be 
pressed on their body, and advocate duality, are heretics and 
resemble carcasses, and are neither Vaigpavas nor Saivas. Those 
who allow heated MudrAs to be pressed on their bodies 
should not even be touched, and if one happens to do so, * 
he should look at the sun to be free from the sin. The 
preceptor of those wicked men who call the glorious SaihkarS- 
SArya a Daitya, was a sinful and asinine villain.” Audi arp 
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the amenities to which the sect of the followers of Madhva 
ia treated; and the book is a specimen of those Which 
under the name of the old Reis have been written in modeht 
.times to pour vile abuse upon rival sects and castes. The 
. narrative in the work purports to be communicated by Agastya 
to Kauleya, and as in the case of the Pur&gas, the Sota and the 
Bgis are introduced ; but the real author of the work must 
have been a man of the Gau^asfirasvata caste living among 
Karh<jft Brahmans between whom and his caste there was not, 
as there is not at present, a good understanding, who hated the 
M&dhavas, and was himself one of that large body of people in 
the Maratha country who worship both Siva and Vispu, revere 
Saihkar&cftrya, and adhere generally to his doctrines. YSrij&kga 
must have been some local deity. 

In this class there are Manuscripts of Msh&tmyas, Kavacas, 
Santis, Ac., which were not purchased on their own account but 
were included in the large iots containing copies of valuable 
works, which because they contained such M&hatmyas Ac, were 
paid for at a much lower rate ; so that even if these had been 
rejected the valuable Manuscripts would at a higher rate have 
cost as much as the whole lots. 

dhabmaSAstba 

OUJARATH SECTION 
SM$TIS AND COMMENTARIES 

In the Gujarath Section we have, of the Smyti branch of the 
literature of this subject, Gautamiya Dharma&stra (No. 47), 
Caturvimfotimatam (No. 48), Manusaihhitft-Kafanir text-(No. 53), 
the Acftra and Vyavahftra of Y&jfiavslkya with Aparftditya’s 
co mm entary ( No. 54 ), a copy of the Srftddhaprakarapa of the 
_ same (No. 55), and Vjddhavasietha, Chaps. I X. (No. 60). 

THE AQ2RA BRANCH 

Of Digests and Manuals belonging to the Acira branch 
of the Diadu law, the #«t to be noticed is ffcdharlcarye'e 
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Smrtyarthas&ra (No. 64). This work is quoted in Hemftdri’a 
SrSddhaprakarapa. At fol. 538a of a Manuscript of this last 
work purchased since, the view of the author of the Smftyartha- 
aftra is stated along with an unfavourable oritidam on it by the 
author of the Smrticandrikft, so that SrrdharScftrya must have 
flourished before the author of the Smrticandrika, and both before 
HemSdri, i.e. before the thirteenth century. This reference I 
owe to Gangadhara Sastrl Datar. The Sm ft yarthasftra is also 
mentioned in the Madanapftrijftta, written, as will be hereafter 
shown, in the latter part of the fourteenth century. The ' verse 
in which Srldharftcftrya mentions 3am bhu, Dravitfa, Kedfira 
(Pftdadi is my reading), Lolla(a, and others as previous writers 
on the subject, and Kftmadhenu, PradTpa, Abdhi, Kalpavpkaa, 
and Kalpalatft as previous works, is given by Professor Aufrpcht 
in the Oxford Catalogue. 


SMpTISARA 

No. 63 is a seemingly incomplete copy of a work entitled 
Smrtisftra written in the Sarada character. Vacaspati mentions 
a work of that name in his Dvaithnirpaya. 

MADANAPARIJATA 

No. 52 is a copy about three hundred years old of the 
MadanapBrijata by Visve6varabhatta. Last year’s Collection also 
contains a oopy of the work, but it is undated. Since I wrote 
last about MadanapOla, 1 the prince of the Taka race who 
patronised the author of the work and reigned at KAy foa or 
Kapha on the banks of the Yamuna, north of Delhi, my assistant 
Mr. Shridhar R. Bhandarkar has been able to discover his date. 

Cats or hadanapala 

In the Collection of 1873-74 made by Dr. Btthler, there are 
two oopiee of a work called Madanavinodanighaptu (Nos. 109 

1 [Auto, pp. 61] 

}8 ( B, O. Bteadartort Work* Till ] 
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and 110). The author-or patron of the anthor-of this was the 
same Madanapftla as the patron of Vi6vesvara, as is evident from 
the genealogy given at the end of the work which is as 
follows: — 

Ratnapftla 

I 

BharahapSla 
| « •• 

HariScandra 

I 

Sftdhftrana 

I 

i i 

Sahajapftla Madanapftla 

This agrees with the pedigree given in the introduction to 
the Madanapftrijftta. It may however be remarked that 
Professor Aufrecht, in his notice of this and another work of the 
author, seems to take Karavimukti as the name of the father of 
Madanapftla. But that word does not occur in the Madanavinoda, 
and we have only the name Sfldhftrapa in the first verse referring 
to that prince, as we have it in the corresponding verse in the 
Madanapftrijftta. 

At the end of the Pralasti in the Madanavinoda occurs 
a verse in which we are told that the work was 
composed by Madana on Monday, the 6th of the light half 
of Mftgha, in the year of Vikramftrka, Brahmayugayugendugapite. 
Now the Manusoirpt No. 110 in which the verse occurs, it being 
omitted in No 109, is very incorrect ; and in this particular case 
the metre requires that the ga of the first yuga should be 
prosodially long, but it is not. Tuga however may be a mistake 
for yuge or yugftd ; but whatever it may be, the word represents 
the place of tern in the date *, while it is the numeral in the 
place of hundreds that is very important ; and as to that there 
can be no doubt. Since the day of the week and of the fortnight 
are both given, I referred this point to Mr. Janardan Balaji 
Modak, Head Master, High School, Dhulia, who for a cop* 
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siderable time has been studying Hindu Jyotiga, asking him to 
calculate and ascertain whether the 6th of the light half of 
Mflgha falls on Monday in the year 1441 of Vikrama. His reply 
is that it falls on Monday in the year 1431. Thus yuga in the 
verse is a mistake for a word meaning “three", and the date is 
1431 Vikrama or 1375 a. d. 

In a Manuscript of the Madananighaptu recently purchased, 
the expression is Brahmajagadyugendugapite, where we have 
jagad for yuga and the requirements of the metre are satisfied. 
Jagad is the same as loka, and since the lokas or worlds are 
three, the jagats also are three. Besides, we often meet with 
the expression jagattraya, as in Drstii^trpikrtajagattrayasattvas&rA, 
Uttara R&macarita, Act VI, Jagattrayigitayasabprasasli£, etc., 
Hemadri’s Prasasti of King Mahadeva, etc. Thus the date is 
1431 Vikrama, and Mr. Modak’s calculation has proved true. 

ACARADAB&A by IrIdatta 

No. 44 is a copy of the Acftrfidarfo by Sridatta, and No. 45 is 
a commentary on it by Gauripati, son of D&modara. The 
commentary was finished by the author in K&s’i on Sunday, the 
13th of Alvina, in the year 1696 of Vikrama, corresponding to 
1640 A. D. No. 44 was transcribed in Samvat 1690 or 1634 A. D., 
i.e., six years before the commentary was written by Gauripati. 
The Acarftdar&i is quoted by Kamalftkara in the Nirpayasindhu 
which we know was written in Sam vat 1668 or 1612 A.D., and 
also by V&caspati. Besides the Purapas and the authors of 
many Smrtis, Srldatta mentions the following digests or their 
authors:— 

Harihara fol. 315, 36a, 48a, 52a. 

Kalpataruk&ra 375, 55a. 

K&madhenu 27a, 47a. 

Of these, Harihara is quoted in Hemadri’s firftddhaprakarapa 
many times, and K&madhenu in the Smrtyarthasara. 
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felDDHAVIVEKA BT RUDRADHABA 

No 61 is Srftddhaviveka by Rudradhara. It is quoted in the 
Nirpayasindhu and the Dvaitanirpaya of Yftcaspati; also by 
Raghnnandana. 

Of the remaining works belonging to this branch, • No. 46 is on 
a special Subject. No. 51. which is in the §8radS character, 
and No. 62 are general $ and the rest are tracts on the ritual of 
particular rites, of which Nos. 66—68 relate to the RSmftnuja sect. 

THE VYAVAHIRA BRANCH 
VIVADAOANDRA BT SANHI&IA MifiABO 

No. 57 is a copy of the Vivadacandra by Sanmiira 
Mi4aro7 In the introduction which is given by Professor 
Aufrecht in the Oxford Catalogue, the author states that he 
composed the treatise under the orders of Lakkhimftdevi, 
the queen of CandraBimha. Candrasimha was the son of 
Darpan&rftyapa and Hirftdevi, DarpanftrSyapa of Harasimha, and 
he of BhaveSa. This Harasimha must have been the same as 
the prince of Mithila of that name, under the superintendence 
of whose minister Cap<)e6vara, a work called Ratnakara was, 
according to Dr. Hall (Edn. of Somkhyapravacana, p. 36), 
composed in Saka 1236 or a.d. 1314. Mifaru wrote his Vivada- 
candra about 50 years later and quotes the Ratnakara. 

RAGHUNAND ANA’S DiYATATTVA 

No. 50 is a large fragment of the Dayatattva by Raghn n a nd a n a 
whose date has been fixed by Professor Aufrecht between 1430 
and 1612 a.d. 

VIVADIB^AVABHASJANA 

No. 58 is acopy of the Vivadarpavabhafi Jana which wants about 
four- leaves at the end. The author's name does not occur j;bnt 
the work is the B&me as No. 364 of Dr. Btthler's Colleetfon of 
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1875-76. Dr. Btihler given Qaurrkftnta as (he name of the 
author ; bat It appears to be the work of many men, from the 
passage at the end of his copy, though it is corrupt. In the 
introductory verses the authors speak of having consulted the 
works of the following writers: — 


1. Oapdetia 

2. Dhfireftvara 

3. VifrvarQpa 

4. MitgksarS (krt.) 

5. Halftyudha 

6. Srikrspa 

7. Ycoaspati 


8. Dharmaratnakft 

9. Ankara 

10. £alapftpi 

11. Oovinda 

12. Laksmidhara 

13. Tattvakftra 

14. &cftryacadftmapinftoa (?) bhatta. 


The Tattvakftra here mentioned muBt be Raghunandana noticed 
above, since he calls his works on different subjects the Tattvas 
of those subjects. 

WORKS OR AUTHORS QUOTED IN THE WORK 


The following are most of the Nibandhas or their authors 
quoted in the body of the work: — 

Ratnftkara — 32ft, 33a, 37 6, 38 a, 50a, 54a, Ac. 

Dipakalikft — -325, 335, 35a, 376, 896, Ac. 

Pftrij&ta (?)— 33a, 556, 56a, 666, 746 
Oapd^vara — 336, 35a, 39a, 49a, 54a, Ac, 

Yftcaspati — 35a, (with Mi&ra) 596, 75 a, 80a 

Mifaa— 35a 

Dhtaehan — 386 

dftlapftpi — 39a, 40a 

Kalpetaru-406 

Srikftpa TarkSlamkftra — 41a, 426, 44a, 446, 51a 
SmlrtabhaftScftrya — 41a, 426, 726 
J&natavfthana — 41a, 426, 49a 
Mi4rfth— 416, 526, 62a, 73a A 6, Ac. 

Oovindarftja 
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Kalpataru — 53a, 606 

Lakgmidhara*— 53a, 846, 90a 

Kullukabh&tta — 54a, 556, 57 a, 586, 59a, 976 

Yivsdacintamapi — 55 a, 556, 60a, 696, 74a A 6, Ac. 

Prakfisakftra — 56a 

Medh&tithi — 576, 59a, 606 

Mi£rabh&ttac&rya — 686 

Halflyudha — 686 

Mit&kgarft — 72a, 96 a, 1006 

YivfldaratnOkara — 796, 80a, 1006, 101a A 6 

ViSvarQpa — 87 a 

Harihara — 89a 

The authors of this work must thus have lived after Cacd^TOm, 
or the author of the Ratn&kara, Madanapftla, and Raghunandana; 
and if one of them Gaurik&nta was the same as Gaurlpati, the 
commentator on Sridatta’s Acftrftdarsa, he flourished in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

MARAXHA SECTION 

Nearly all of the Manuscripts in the Maratha Section belong 
to the Acftra branch of Dharma. Some of these are works on 
(1) Acftra generally, and others (2) on particular species of it 
or points connected with it ; while the rest are (3) Prayogas or 
Paddhatis or books containing the ritual of various rites. 

ACABA: GENERAL 

No. 588 is a copy of the first chapter of the Mit&kgarft, 
which bears no date but looks old. No. 561 is a Manuscript of 
the Nirpayasindhu transcribed in 1581 Saka which corresponds 
to 1716 Sam vat, while Kamal&kara wrote the book in 1668- 
Sam vat ; so that our copy was made 48 years after the work 
Was oomposed. No. 558 is an incomplete copy of the 
Dharmasindhu. 
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NIBNAYXM^TA OF ALLiDANATHA 

No. 562 is * Manuscript of the Nirtyayamyta written by 
Allftdanfltha, son of Lakgmapa, under the orders of Saryasena, a 
prince of the Chohan race, who reigned in the city of Ekacakra 
on the banks of the river Yamuna. 

GENEALOGY OF SORYASKNA 

In the introduction the author gives the genealogy of his 
patron. From the famous race of CahuvRgas sprang SarOpa, 
who destroyed all his enemies. His son was Karpadeva, and his 
Uddharana. Uddharana ia represented to have performed some 
exploits at Delhi and to have wounded the elephants of the 
“ Lord of the Sakas. ” He established himself at the *city of 
Ekacakra by which flowed the “ daughter of the Sun ”. He 
was succeeded by his son Candrasena, and . Candrasena by his 
son Saryasena. Saryasena had a younger brother of the name 
of Pratapasena, and a son 6f the name of Devasena. I have not 
been able to find any trace of this line of princes elsewhere. 
General Cunningham identifies Ekacakra with Art! ; but that 
town is in Behar while Ekcakra was situated on the Y*munR. 

WORKS CONSULTED BY THE AUTHOR 

All&Janfttha speaks of his having consulted the following 
works in the composition of his treatise 


Manusmyti 

Matsya 

Yigpusmyti 

Kaurma 

POrOforasmyti 

Yaraha 

Apastambaampti 

Vai$i?ava 

Mitftksarft 

Yamana 

AparSrka 

Markai?rjeya 

Arpava 

Bhavigyottara 

Pftrijftta 

Hemadri's Pari6i$ta 

SmytyarthasBra 

Anantabhattrya 

Smjticandrika 

Orhyapariii^a 
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K&lfidarfc 

Cintfimapi 

Tridaptfin 

Kftyakalpataru 

Dhavalapurftijasamuccaya 

Durgotsava 

Ramakautuka 


Samvatsarapradlpa 

Bhojarftjiya 

Devadfisiya 

RapanfirRyaplya 

VidySvedapaddhati 

Mahftdeviya 

ViSvardpa’s Nibandha 


Tho Nirnayampta is quoted in the Nirnayasindhu, also by 
Raghunandaiia, and by BhaMoji Dikgita in his Tithinirpaya. 
Bha^oji flourished, aB will be presently Bhown, in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and Raghunandana’s works arc 
quoted in the Nirnayasindhu. If the Pflrij&ta occurring in the 
above list is the MadanapRrij&ta about which however there is 
no reasonable doubt, AlladanRtha and SQryasena must have 
flourished after 1375 a.d., and before the close of the sixteenth 
century. A copy of tho Nirpayamfta is noticed by Professor 
Weber in his Berlin Catalogue. 


ACARA: PARTICULAR 

Among the treatises' written to determine the proper 
timeB for the performance^ the ordinary ceremonies and the 
observance of fasts, festivals, Ac., the first to be noticed is 
Mfidhava’s K&rikfis ( No. 526 ), which he tells us he wrote after 
he had finished his commentary on ParSsara and as a sort of 
supplement to it. No. 521 is another copy of the same with a 
co mm entary by Vaidyanatha. 

COMMENTARY ON THE KALANIRNAYADlPIKA 

No. 524 is an incomplete copy of the commentary on 
R&macandrScSrya’s Kalanirpayadlpika by .his son Npdihha. 
This R&macandrScfirya is the same as the author of the 
Prakriyakaumudl on Pap ini’s grammar which was superseded 
by BhaHoji Dlkgita’s SiddhRntakau piudi. His history and date • 
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will be given hereafter. The Kalanirpayadipika is quoted by 
BhaRoji in the Tithinirnaya ; and I have verified the quotation. 
It is also quoted in the Nirnayasindhn. 

kalanir n t a y a i*h a k as.\ by ramacanpraritatta 
• • • 


No. 525 is a Manuscript of the KAlanirpayaprakAsa by 
RAmacandrabhaRa whoso family name was Tatsat and who was 
the son of ViRhala and grandson of BAlakp-ina. The book is 
hold in great estimation. Gangadhara XAstrl has ascertained that 
Hamacandra was on his mother’s side connected with the family 
of N A r A y a ri a b ha R a , as represented in tho following genealogical 
tree, to which I have added two branches in order to determine 
UAmacandra’s relation with tho other authors of the BhaRu 
family. 


Ramesvara 

I 


N ArAyapabhaRa 


MAdhavabhaRa 


| " | RaghnnAthabhaRa 

Ramakrsna Saiiikara I 

| | A daughter 

I | NllakanRia, I 

Dinakara KamalAkara, author of the Ramacandra, 

| author of the Mayftkhas author of tho KAla- 

Visvesvara alias Nirnayasindhn __ | tiirpayaprakAsa 

Gagabhatta^kuthor Saiiikara, 

of the Bhatta* author of the 

eintAmapi, Dina- VratArka, &c. 

karoddyota, Ac. 


It will thus be seen that Ramacandra belonged to tho 
generation next after the authors of the Nirpayasindhu and the 
Maynkhas, and to the same generation as Gagabhatta and 
•Saiiikara the author of the VratArka. Ramacandra quotes 
among other authors his Matamaha or mother’s father, i.e., 
Raghanathabhatta. 

19 [ R. 0. Bhmdukar’t Works, VoL II ] 
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KILASIDDHANTA BY OANDRACODA 

• 

No. 528 is a fragment of tho Kalasiddhanta by CandracQda, 
son of TTmai.iuhhaRa and JanakT, and stirnamed Paurapika. 
Candracnda <iuotes among others Madhava, Govindarnava, 
Madanaratna, Dipika and Tithitattva. The last is probably the 
Tithitattva of Ragliunandana. 

No. 523 also is a fragment of a work entitled Kalanirnaya- 
camlrika by Divakara, son of MahadevabhaRa whose family 
name was Kale. Divakara quotes the Nirnayasindhu, wherefore 
he is a recent author. 

TITHINIHXAYA BY RHATTQJl JdKSITA 
• • • • 

No. 548 is Tithinirnaya by BliaRoji Diksita, the son of 
Laksmidhara and the author of the Siddhantakaumudi and 
other grammatical works. In this work BliaRoji mentions 
among others the following authors and works : — 


AnantabhaRa 

MadanapArijAta 

Aparilrka 

Madanaratna 

Kiiladarsa 

Madhava 

.Jyotirnibandha 

Ramarcanacand ri ka 

Tristhalisetu 

Visvarflpanibandha 

Nar.ayat.ia 

Bar vaj tlanarayapa 

NarAyanavytti on Asvalayana 

Smyticaudrika 

Nirpayadipika 

Smytidarpana 

Nirpayftmj-ta 

Smytiratnavall 

Prthvicandrodaya 

Bmrtisaiiigraha 

PratapamArtand a 

Sm ytyar thasara 

Prayogapitrijata 

Haradatta 

Bh.Orgavarcanacandri ka 

Hemadri 


BHATTOJI’S DATE 
• • 

Of these, tho Nirnayadlpika is tho Kalani r n a yad Tpi ka of 
RamacandrScitrya, and I have, as already stated, verified the 
quotations. R&macaudracitrya flourished as will be shown 
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hereafter about the middle of tho fifteenth century. The 
Tristhalisetu is the work of NArilyanabliatta whoso dates are 
Saiiivat 1612, 1G24, and Saka 1457 : (see Mandlik’s Vyavahitra- 
mayakha, Upodgh&ta). Tho earliest of these is 1535 A.D., and 
the latest 1568 A.D. Bhattoji therefore lived after tho third 
quarter of the sixteenth century. But a still closer approxi- 
mation may be made to Bha^oji’s date. Niigojibhatta was the 
pupil of Ilari Drk?ita, tho grandson of Bhattoji, and Vitthalrao 
Banesha Patavardhan, who died in 1871, belonged, as appears 
from the table given by Dr. Kielhorn in the preface to his 
translation of the Paribhft$endnsekhara, to the fourth generation 
of teachers and pupils after Nflgojibhatta, and consequently to the 
seventh after Bhattoji ; that is, including Bhattoji there were 
eight generations up to 1871. Allowing .‘10 years to each 
generation BhaUoji’s literary activity must have begun at. the 
earliest about the year 1681. A.D., i.e., he might safely be under- 
stood to have nourished about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. This conclusion tallies with the date 1718 A.D., assigned 
to Niigojibhatta by Dr. Hall in tho preface to his edition of the 
SaiiikhyasfLra, (p. 87 note). Kamalfikara does not quote Bhattoji 
in the Nirpayasindhu written in 1612 A.l)., or in the Sndra- 
dharmatattva, though these books contain a large number of 
names, which circumstance might be regarded as corroborative 
of this view. According to Professor Weber (Berlin Catalogue), 
this same Tithiniri.iaya contains a mention of the Nirijayasindhu ; 
but I have not found it. I believe Bhattoji and Kamalftkara 
were nearly contemporaries, the latter being the elder of the two. 

No. 532 is a small tract, written for the purpose of determining 
tho proper time for the rite laid down by P&raskara, called 

Kesftnta. 


DANA VARY AVALf BY VIDYAPATI 

No. 553 is a very old Manuscript transcribed in Sain vat 1539 
or 1483 A.D., of a work entitled Danavakyilvall. It was 
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composed by Yidyftpati at the requisition of Dhiramati, 'who 
was the queen of Narasimhadeva, King of Mithilft. Narasimha- 
deva is styled “ the ornament of the family of K&mesvararfija- 
papdita.” The name Narasimhadeva occurs in the lists of kings 
of Tirhut published by Kirkpatrick and Hodgson, (Prinsep's 
Tablet#. General Cunningham states that these princes were 
Brahmans by caste, (Arch. Survey Reports, Vol. XVI); and 
the name Kfimeivararfijapapdita perhaps points to that fact. 
The last, Harasimhadeva, who was the third in descent 
from Narasimhadeva, was subdued by the Emperor of Delhi 
and compelled to abandon his capital in 1323 A.o. Narasimha- 
deva therefore must have been on the throne about 1230 A.D. 
If he iB the prince mentioned in our Manuscript, of which there 
appears every likelihood, the Dftnav&ky&vali was written about 
the middle of the thirteenth century. The Harasimhadeva, son 
of Bhavefa mentioned by MisarQ and by Dr. Hall must have 
belonged to another line of Mithilft princes reigning over some 
other part of the country. 

NANDAPANDITA’S SAMSKlRANIRNAYA 

No. 612 is Saihskaranirpaya by Nandapapdita, the son of 
Rftmapapdita, the Dharmftdhik&rin'. The first leaf is missing. 
The work was composed at the request of prince Harivamfe- 
varman, son of king Mango, and the “ crest-jewel of the 

Mfthendra race." 

* 

OAOIBHATTA’S aciridarIa 

No. 502 is Acftradinakaroddyota, completed ( ptkrita ) by 
ViSve6vara alias GftgftbhaMa, whose pedigree has already been 
given. It consists of an Ahnika or “the daily religious duties 
of a pious Brahman" only. Probably Gaga’s father wrote a 
work on Acftra generally, and his son added this Ahnika to it. 

OTHER AHNIKAS 

No. 512 is an Ahnika by Raghnn&thabhatta, son of Mftdhava- 
bhaUa. This Raghn ntthahhafla must have been the ftther of 
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the mother of R&maoandra, the author of the Kslanirpaya- 
prakflAa mentioned before. No. 511 is in the oolophon called an 
Ahnika in accordance with the Sntra of Gotama (Gotamasotre). 
No. 503 is the Ahnika-section of the Ac&rapradlpa composed by 
Kamalfikara who was a native of the village of Edrpara 
( Kopargaum ) on the Godfivarl and afterwards went to and 
settled in Kail where he wrote the treatise. No. 518 is a work 
of a similar nature. 

A MADHYA AHNIKA 

No. 510 is an Ahnika for the followers of Madhva written in 
accordance with his Sadac&rasmrti by Chall&ri Nrsimhfto&rya, son 
of Nftr&yapa. This forms one of the four Tarangas or M waves M 
of his SmrtyarthasSgara or “ ocean of the doctrines of the 
Smi-tis,” and one more — the Kftlataranga — is noticed by Professor 
Aufrecht in the Oxford catalogue. 

VlfJHALA’S KUNDAMA NDAPASIDDHI 

No. 529 is a Manuscript of the Euudun&bdapasiddhi by 
ViMhala Dikgita. The work is noticed by Professor Weber in the 
Berlin Catalogue. The Euudas or altars and the Mapdapas or 
enclosures — the form, measure, and modes of construction of 
which are given in this tract — are intended for the performance 
of certain Sm&rta religious rites ; therefore this and other works 
of that nature are put in this class. ViMhala was the son of Baba, 
of the Atrigotra and a student of the M&dhyamdina branch of 
the Tajurveda. The Manuscript contains also a commentary 
written by the author himself. The work was finished in Ea4i 
on Sunday, the 12th of the light half of Phftlguna, in the Saks 
year 1541, i.e., 1619 A. D. The Manuscript was transcribed in 
1690 €aka by ViMhala £rotriya. No. 530 is another incomplete 
copy of the same work, and No. 531 is a fragment of another 
work on the same subject. 

No. 599 is a copy of the Vratarftja, a modem work by a Oitta- 
pAvana Brahman named Vifivanatha, the son of Gopala, who 
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lived at KS& on the Durg&gh&ta. The vork was compiled in 
Saihvat 1793 and Saka 1658 corresponding to 1736 a. d. A 
very large number of Vratas or fasts and observances are detailed 
in the book. 


jIVADEVA, ANANTADEVA, APADEVA AND THEIR WORKS 


. No. 507 contains the A£aucanirpaya by Jivadeva and an 
incomplete copy of the Samskarakaustubha by Anantadeva. 
Jivadeva was the son of Apadeva who lived at a place situated 
oh the banks of the Godavari. In the colophon the work is 
called Asaucadidhiti or “ A ray in the form of Asauca of 
the Kaustubha The Kaustubha meant must be the 
Smrtikaustubha, of which the Samskarakaustubha and 
RSjakaustubha are parts. The author of these is Anantadeva, 
son of Apadeva ; Jivadeva therefore must be a brother of this 
Anantadeva. The name of Apadeva’s father was also 
Anantadeva ; so that the author of the Samskarakaustubha was 
named after his grandfather, as men are often so named among 
the Marathas. Apadeva is the author of the MimamsRnyRya- 
prak&sa, usually called Apadevi, which is highly valued as an 
excellent introduction to the study of the Mrmamsa. I possess 
also a commentary on the Vedftntas&ra by this same Apadeva. 


Jivadeva quotes the Nirpayasindhu several times as well as 
the following among others : — 


Mitakgara 

Apar&rka 

Madhava 

Smrtyarthasara 

SolapSpi and other Gaudas 

Haradatta 


Antyesti by Bhatta, Le., 
Narftyapabhatta 
Suddhitattva 
HemOdri 
Madanapftrijftta 
Madanaratna 


These three authors therefore lived in very modern times. The 
Samskarakaustubha also contains the name of Haradatta. 
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There are also in the collection little tracts on other 
branches of the Acftra division of the Dharma&stra which do 
not call for any special observation. 

THE PRAYOGAS 

A$ VALAYANAGRHYA R ABIE A 
« 

There is a large number of works descriptive of the ritual 
to l>e observed on various occasions. And the first to be. noticed 
among these is the Asvalayanagrhyapaddhatikftrikfis attributed 
to Kumftrilabhatta. The Manuscript is dated Samvat 1816 and 
Saka 1681. No. 492 is a copy of the ritual of tho Agnimukha or 
Ajyatantra, which is an introductory ceremony to all rites 
performed on the Gj-hya fire. The ritual is intended for the 
followers of the Atharvaveda. 

GAftGADHABA'9 PADDHATIS 

Nos. 570 and 623 are fragments of Gangadhara’s Prayoga- 
paddhati, and Nos. 613 and 614 of his Saihskarapaddhati. In 
these last Gangftdhara speaks of himself as the son of the son 
of R&m&gnihotrin. He appears to be one of the oldest writers 
on the ritual followed by M&dhyamdinas ; for in last year's 
Collection there is a copy of the Samsk&rapaddhati which was 

transcribed in Samvat 1650 or 1594 A. D., and No. 613 also 

* 

appears very old though it bears no date. 

PADMANABHA and his darpanas 

Another writer on this subject for the Madhyaihdinas is 
Padman&bha, son of Gopala, and grandson of Nftrayapa. No. 576 
is a small fragment of his Prayogadarpapa, and No. 575 of his 
Pratirthadarpapa which contains the ritual to be observed in the 
consecration of images. 

TANA PATHAKA 

e 

A third writer is Tftna Pftfchaka of whose Sa th s kAram u kt Rvall, 
No. 615 is a Manuscript. It comes down to the end of Vivaha 
or marriage, 
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APASTAMBA PRAYOGAPADDHATI 

No. 577 is a copy of the Prayogapaddhati for the followers of 
Apastamba by an author of the name of Pefijalla Jhihgayya, 
son of Pefijalla Maficanacflrya. This is a South Indian name, 
and probably the author was a Tailanga Brahman. Followers 
of Apastamba are mostly to be found in the Tailangapa country ; 
whilo in Maharftgtra there are a few families living on the 
borders of the two countries. 

The other works in this group are on special rites and 
ceremonies and do not call for any particular notice. 

THE I’RAYAScITTA AND VYAVAHAItA BRANCHES 

As referring to the Vyavahara branch of the Dharma, we have 
in the Maratha division only the second chapter of the Mittkgarft 
(No. 589), transcribed in Saka 1572. There are also three small 
tracts belonging to the PrRyascitta branch (Nos. 551, 555, and 621). 

POEMS, PLAYS AND FABLES 
VALLABHADEVA’S COMMENTARIES 

In the Gnjarath Section we have complete copies in the Sarada 
character of Vallabhadeva’s Commentaries on the Raghuvamsa 
(No. 8.'1) and the Meghadata (No. 82), and of that on the first 
eight cantos of the Kumftrasaihbhava (No. 72). The name of 
Vallabhadeva's father was Anandadeva. 

No. 71 is a complete copy of Jonar&ja’s Commentary on the 
Kirfttarjnniya composed as stated in the introduction in 
Saka 1370 (Khargivisvamite Sake) corresponding to 1448 A. D., 
in the reign of JainollAbhadena. This prince is the same as 
Zainul Abuddin whose name occurs in the table of Ealmlr 
Kings given at the end of Prinsep's Essays, and who ascended 
the throne in 1422 A. D., and reigned up to 1472 A. o. 

VI8NUBHAKTIKALPALATI WITH A COMMENTARY 

No. 86 is a copy of the eighth S tabaka or canto of 
Purugottama’a VigpubhaktikalpalatA with a commentary- by 
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Mahesvara, son of VirQpakga. There is a Manuscript of 
Stabakas I, II, IV, and V of the poem with the same comment- 
ary in my Collection of 1879-80 (No. 81), and of the wliolo 
or eight Stabakas with the commentary of MahldRsa in that of 
1881-82 (No. 320). The present Manuscript was transcribed 
in Saiiivat 1667 and Saka 1533 ; so that the commentary is at 
least 275 years old. 

DATE OF THE COMMENTARY 

But the date of its composition is given at the end of the 
Manuscript as Thursday, the 3rd (MnkliyajayAtithau) of the 
light half of Mitrgaslrsa, in the year of Vikrama 
Asvilmbudhi-rilga-l>hnmi. The first two words represent 47 
and the last 1, and in the place of hundreds we have 
raga. But the word Raga is not used to denote a numeral, 
nor is the sense of the word such as to make it fit for such a use. 
In all probability therefore ltSga is a mistake for Rama which 
word is used to express the numeral (3), for there were three 
Hamas, Bhftrgava Kama, DOsarathi Rama, and Bala-Iiama. The 
date therefore is 1347 Vikrama, corresponding to 1291 A. n. 
According to Mr. Modak’s calculations, however, it is 1447 
Vikrama. But the word Raga cannot be so understood or 
corrected as to mean “four.” 

(The word raga is sometimes used to express ‘six’, as Pandit 
Dnrgaprasada tells me. Raga means ' a musical mode ’ and 
there are six principal modes ; the use of the w’ord therefore to 
express ‘six’ is perfectly possible. The date of the Commentary 
is thus 1647 Samvat, and according to the Pandit’s aS well as 
Mr. Dtkgit’s calculation the 3rd of the light half of MSrga&rga 
falls on a Thursday in that year.) 1 

In the commentary of the eighth Stabaka contained in the 

1 The matter included in the brackets was added by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
in tbs " Note% Corrections and Additions ” appended to the Original Report.—- 
[N.B.U.] 

SO [ R. a. Bhandarkar’* Works, VoJ. II ] 
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Manuscript before me the following lexicons are quoted from:— 
Amara Hal&yudha 

Vifiva Mahlpa 

There is a copy of Mahlpa in my last year’s Collectiop. The 
Bhftgavnta also is mentioned. The commentary of Mahld&sa 
mentioned above was composed in the year 1654. The era is 
not given. 


THE MAHANATAKA ;WITH A COMMENTARY 

ft o. 96 is a Manuscript of the Mah&nUtaka with a commentary 
by Balabhadra, son of Kftsmfttha and grandson of K^padatta. 
The commentary was composed on the RSmanavaml day or the 
9th of the light half of Caitra in the year 1638, the cyclic year 
being Vyaya. The era to which the date refers is not given, 
but it must be the Sariivat. Balabhadra mentions a previous 
commentary, the Candrikit. 

PRABODHAOANDRODAYA AND COMMENTARIES ON IT 

No. 77 is a copy of the Prabodhacandrodaya transcribed in 
Samvat 1601 corresponding to 1545 a.d. : and No. 78 is a 
commentary on the play by Rftmadasa, son of BhaUa Vinftyaka. 
Among Manuscripts written in the Tailanga character recived in 
1882 from the Government of H. H. the Nizam through the 
Government of Bombay, there was a commentary on the play 
entitled CandrikR and the report that I made on it under date 
the 8th of February 1883 is as follows: — 

‘ The first of these (i.e., the Candrlka) was composed by the 
minister of a king of the name of Nadillayappa. In the intro- 
duction, the author tells us he was a nephew (sister’s son) of 
Salvatimma, the minister of Krepar&ya, king of Vijayanagara, and 
had an elder brother who was Sftlvatimma’s son-in-law as well 
as nephew. He gives a short history of Krspar&ya who is called 
"Mug of Karnataka.” Kffpar&ya was, we are told, the Bon of 
Nararimha and was a powerful monarch who governed the 
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whole southern peninsula. He married the daughter of 
Pratftparudra Oajapati (king of Orissa). Among the Mackenzie 
Manuscripts is one of the name of Efsparftyaoaritra or “ an 
account of Kreparftya,” and what is stated there with regard to 
the kin^as well as what has been gathered from Inscriptions, 
agrees with the account given by our commentator. Krsparttya 
reigned from A. D. 1508 to 1530.’ 

B1LAKRSNA AND MADHUStlDANA 
• • • 

No. 85 is a commentary on a number of verses composed by 
one Balakrspa who lived at Qokula on the river Yamuna in the 
Antarvedi or the Doab. iThe author was Madhusadana, pupil of 
lftlakfgpa, and son of Modhava who himself was the sou of 
Narasimha. The commentary was composed in 1700. The era 
is not given but must be the Samvat, since the Manuscript itself 
was copied in 1774 Samyat. 

ANTHOLOGIES 

Nos. 79, 91, 92 and 93 are Manuscripts of Anthologies. The 
tirst is but a fragment containing the Nltiprakarapa, the first of 
the twenty-one sections into which the compilation is divided. 

The author is HaridOsa who was the youngest of four brothers, 
the sons of Purugottama who lived at KharOghata. The anthology 
was compiled in the year 1614. The era is not given, but it 
must be the Samvat. 

A KAtitiiB ANTHOLOGY 

No. 91 is also a fragment without beginning or end, about 
one-half of which is written in the !&lrad& character' and the 
other half in the NOgari. The names of poets are in most 
cases given at the end of the verse or verses attributed to them ; 
but in some places they are not. The £loka * A yam bandhufe 
paro v’etd, ’ Ac., is attributed to Bhafta ; but it occurs in the 
Paficatantra and may have been older; and ‘Durjanah parihartavyo 
vidyayOlamkrto,’ Ac., to Vftlmiki ; but we find it in Bhartrhari’s 
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Niti&taka. Such mistakes are by no means uncommon in 
anthologies ; and therefore, the mere fact of the occurrence of 
the name of a certain poet after a certain verse in a Manuscript 
of an anthology, ought not without corroborative evidence to be 
made the basis of far-reaching historical conclusions. * 

For instance, the stanza, one Pflda of which — Varatanu samprava- 
danti Ac., is quoted by Patafijali, is fully given by Kgemendra 
and attributed to Kumflradflsa, and this fact has been used as a 
reason for bringing down the date of Patafijali. But the same 
Pfida is attributed by Rfiyamukuta to Bharavi (p. 479), to whom 
also the whole stanza as given by Kgenjpndra is ascribed in the 
Chandomafijarl. This throws such a doubt on the authorship 
of the stanza as to make it of little use in determining Patafi- 
jali’s date. And supposing that it belongs to any one of the 
two, that does not, by any means, make Patafijali later than 
either. Another explanation is quite •possible, viz., that the 
Pflda was taken from Patafijali, and three other were composed 
and added by either of the later writers, in the way of what is 
known as SamasyftpOrapa. 

The following poets are mentioned in No. 91. 

Bh&tta Bftpa 2a Srl-Varfthamihira 7 6 

Vitflvftta 2a Vijaya-Mfldhava 76 

Jagaddhara 2b Gapapati 8a 

Hareadatta 36 SQravarman 9a 

Capyaka ( Oflpaka ? ) 36 Paptfita-Srivanka 11a 

Jrva 4a Pape) ita- Jagaddhara 11a 

Bhatt&culita 46 Jaya-Mfldhava 14a 

Amrtadanta 5a Vallabhadeva 15a 

&nandavardhana36,6a,8a, Varflhamihira 15a 

24a, 346, 376, 42a VfllmlkisQri 17a 

Amtfavardhana 6a Kgemendra 176, 236, 25o6, 

Manoratha 6a, 76 33a 

Yibhuti-Mfldhava 66 Kusumadeva 216 

Candrasv&min 7a Prakfliavarga 226, 28a, 346 
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Vallabha 24a 

Haribhata 356 

V&lmlki 246 

driharga 36a 

Murftri 26a 

dankuka 366 

Prthvidhara 26a 

Papditayftjaka 37 a 

D&modh(d)aragupta 28a 

Bhallafca 37a, 376, 38a 

Bhartrhari 286, 30a, 31a, 33a, 

Prak&fodatta 37a 

346, 35 

Dh&rfidhara 38a 

Jayavardhana 286 

Kalidasa 38a 

Haragupta 29a 

Kalafcka 38a 

Bhfiravi 29a 

Bhav&ninandana 386 

divasvftmin 29a 

Dyutidhara 396 

Bhafta Vasudeva 296, 41a 

drl-duka 40a 

YySsadftsa 306 

dri-MuktApida 40a 

Yararuci 316 

drl-Jonarftja 41a 

Bhat(o(d)bhatta 336 

Ratisena 42a 

Dharmagupta 34a - 

Jalhapa 426 

Vikramaditya 34a 



subhisitabatnakoIa by kbsna 

♦ I » I 

No. 93 is a copy of SubhOgitaratnakoSa by Kfgpa. A few 
leaves are wanting at the end. The names of the authors of the 
excerpts are not given, but the selections are very good. 

VERSES ABOUT PABTIOULAB POETS 

In the section on K&vyas and Eavis we find verses in praise of 
Bapa who is like “a lion that breaks the globes on the temples of 
the elephants in the shape of other poets,” of Mayors, Mftgha, 
Bh&ravi and -Mnrftri. Valmiki is in a verse spoken of as poet 
No. 1, Vyfisa as No. 2, and Dap£in as No. 3. In another, Harihara 
is admonished not to be boastful as “ Madana is the goad of 
elephants in the shape of poets ” ; and Madana is in his turn bid 
“ to remember the former deeds of Hara (diva) and hold his 
tongue.” Here there is a play on the word M ad an a which means 
the god of love and was the name of a poet, whose full name was * 
Madanalarti. Madanakirti is mentioned by Bljafekhara in his 
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Prabandhacaturvimsati ; and both he and Harihara were the 
contemporaries of Somesvaradeva, the author of the Klrtikaumudl 
apd Surathotsava. 

No. 92 is an anthology the subject of which is dfng&ra 
or love, and which contains long extracts from the MahRnR(aka, 
the Meghadota, the Kum&rasambhava, and other poems. The 
Manuscript was transcribed in 1612 Saxhvat. 

VYS.KARANA OR GRAMMAR 

KATANTRALAOHUVRTTI 

• 

No. 97 is Katantralaghuvrtti. A few leaves are missing. The 
Vrtti is different from Durga’s Vrtti published by Dr. Eggeling. 
The PQrvftrdhaor NRmaprakarapa agrees with No. 279 of 1875-76; 
and the Akhyata vrtti of the Uttarardha agrees with the cor- 
responding portion of No. 280 ; but the Krdvftti somewhat 
differs. 

K1TANTRAPARIBH ISIS 
• 

No. 98 contains the Stktras of the Katantra together with the 
Paribha$as. Most of these last are the same as those laid down 
by Papini or applicable to the grammar of Papini. 

OTHER WORKS 

No. 103 is a copy of the Prabodhacandrika by Vaijala, son of 
Vikramaditya, belonging to the Cahuvapa or Chohan race, and 
king of OandrRvatl, the modern Jhalrapattan. The tract contains 
verses giving the rules of grammar along with instances having 
reference to the story of Rama. 

No. 104 is Mahabha$yaga<jharthadlpinl containing notes on 
difficult passages in the Mahabhagya by Sadftsiva, pupil of 
Kamalakara Dikgita. The first chapter and a small portion of 
the second are wanting. The Manuscript was transcribed or 
perhaps the book was written in Saka 1589 or a. d. 1667. In 
either case it is evident that the author flourished before Nagoji- 
bhafta. 
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KlIlKA 

No. 99 is a copy of the last five chapters of the KftsikR. 
The Manuscript contains no date bat looks very old. In 
the colophons at the end of Chapters IV and V. the name 
of the author is not given ; but at the end of Pfidas I,- II, 
and III of Chapter VI, the title is given as Vfimana-Kasikfl. 
At the end of the fourth Pada of the same chapter no 
name occurs ; but at the -end of the eighth chapter, we have : 
I’aramopadhyftya-Vamanakrtayarii Kilaikflyftm Vrttau, and of 

the seventh : Vamana tflyaih KasikRyam Vrttau. It would 

appear from this that Vamana was’ the author of the last three 
chapters. But on the evidence of Kasmlr Manuscripts collected 
by Dr. Bilhler in 1875-70, Jayaditya is now believed to be the 
author of the first four chapters and Vamana of the last four. 
But there is the evidence of Rayamuku(a and BhaUoji Dikgita in 
favour of assigning the fifth chapter to Jayaditya, and the seventh 
and eighth to Vamana. 

Under the word Sarkara in the Amarakosa, Rflyamukuta 
derives the four forms of the word from Pftijini V. 2. 105, 
with 'a reference to Jayaditya, and mentions Saikato gha(ab 
or Sarkaraiii madhu as counter-examples given by him ; and these 
we find in the Kasika under that Sotra. Under the word Paijdura, 
Rayamukuta defends Jayaditya against an attack by the author 
of the Bhaeavrtti for having included the word Papiju in the 
Vartika beginning with Naga on V. 2. 107. In commenting on bis 
own explanation of ekavacanat in Pacini, V. 4. 48 as a “word 
signifying a measure " and directing the application of the suffix 
Sas to such a word, BhaUoji observes in the Manoramft that he 
has followed Jayaditya in so explaining it ; but according to 
Vamana, that termination may be appended to ordinary common 
nouns also, since under the Sotra VII. 1. 20 he gives Kupdalo 
dadati , Vanasab pravisati as instances, to show that the das occurring 
in that Sotra is not that used in these instances, but is the das of 
the accusative plural. Now the explanation attributed to Jayaditya 
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occurs in the Kasika under Pap. V. 4. 43, and the instances 
attributed to Vamana under Pap. VII. 1. 20. Under the word 
Apsaras, which according to Amara is used in the plural only, 
RAyamuku(a says that Vamana gives Aphsarah as an instance of 
the Vartiku Cayo dvitlyah, and hence the noun is used in the 
singular also. Now this Vartika occurs under VIII. 4. 48, and 
we do tind aphsarah in the Kasika at that place. Similarly under 
the words kravyad and kravyada, Jayaditya’s view is referred to, 
and this w > find in the Kasika under III. 2. G8. 

Madhava quotes Vamana’s and Jayaditya’s observations in the 
Dliilt u vptti (Pandit, Vol. V, New Series, p. 346), and these are 
found inthe Kasika under VIII. 2. 30, and III. 2. 59 respectively. 
Thus then on the evidence of Madhava, Rayamukn(a, and 
BhaUoji, the third and fifth chapters of the Kasika were written 
by Jayaditya, and the seventh and eighth by Vamana ; while the 
Manuscript before mo assigns the sixth chapter also to the 
latter. 

CHAPTERS I-V BY JAYADITYA AND VI-VIII BY VAMANA 

On a review of the whole available evidence it appears clear 
that the author of the first five chapters was Jayaditya and of tho 
last three Vamana. There is an allusion to Jayaditya and Vamana 
in Professor Aufrecht’s edition of Ujjvaladatta’s Unadisntra, under 
I. 52 ; but I do not find it in two very old Manuscripts of the 
work, one dated Sain vat 1563, and the other Sariivat or Vikrama 
1680. Vamana was according to Rayamuku(a the author of another 
work entitled LiiigannsAsann, and many of the references to 
Vamana contained in that commentary on Amara must be to that 
work of Vamana.* Itsing, the Chinese traveller, mentions 
Jayaditya only as the author of the Kasika (Professor Max- 
M tiller’s note on the Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature, in “India, 
what can it teach us ? ”) and not Vamana. Jayaditya probably 

* Blnoe the above waa put iu type, a Manuscript of this work has been 
ditto vered by my triend and ool league Prof, Peterson, 
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left his work incomplete, and it was finished long aftorwards by 
Vilmana who also wrote other philological works. 

PRAKRIYiKAUMUDl 

No. 102 is a Manuscript of the PrakriyAkaumudlprasAda or a 
commentary on the PrakriyAkaumudT, by ViUhalacArya, the 
grandson of RAmacandrAcArya, the author of the work commented 
on. RAmacandrAcArya is also the author of the Kalanirpaya- 
dlpika, and the commentary on the work usually found is by his 
son NrsiriihAcArya, the father of VitthalAcArya. The commentaries 
on both the works contain Prasastis giving an account of the 
family to which the author of the original works and those of 
the commentaries belonged. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY OF THE AUTHOR 
The family belonged to the Andhra country, or in other words 
it was a family of Tailanga Brahmans, devoted to the study of 
tho Rgvoda and belonging to the Kaui^dinyagotra. The first 
person named is AnantAcArya from whom a certain holy person 
(Yattndravarya) of the name of RAmasvAmin derived a know- 
ledge of all the Agamas and to whom tho title of AcArya was 
given by him. His son was NrsimhAcArya who was proficient 
in the Nigamas and Agamas, NyAya, Vaisegika, Jaiminlya and 
Gapita, wrote a BhAgyasAra of the Srutis (Upanigads), and 
defeated opponents in argument at the court of a prince. He 
had sons of whom GopAlacArya was the eldest and KpgpAcArya 
the youngest. KrgpAcArya was the most learned of them all, 
being well versed in the eighteen branches of learning, of 
which Nigama is the first. He explained the HQtravytti at the 
court of Rama in the presence of that prince. Krgpa's sons 
were Nj-simhacArya and RAmacandrAcArya who was the younger 
of the two. RAmacandra’s instructor was GopAlacArya and he 
wrote three works, the PrakriyAkaumudl, V aigpavasiddhAnta- 
saddlpikA, and a treatise on Kala. Possibly, instead of one he 
wrote three treatises on Kala. Nrsimha was Ramacandra's son 

31 [ R. GK Bhandarkar’a Work*, VoL U ] 
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and wrote the commentary on his father's Eftlanirpayadlpiks. 
His teacher was Erspacarya who was the son of the eldest 
brother of Rfimacandra, i.e., Nrsimha in all probability, and 
who wrote commentaries on some of the Eavyas. Vitthala, the 
author of the Prasada, was the son of Nrsimha, the com- 
mentator on the Ealanirpayadlpika. His mother's name was 
Mapikamba and his teacher was Ragha vend rasarasvat! who 
defeated many opponents in argument and established the 
Dvaitasiddh&nta (?). At the end of the Pra&asti Vitthala renders 
his obeisance to R&rae&var&carya, the son of Erspaguru, i.e., 
in all probability Efgpa the teacher of his father, to Ananta the 
Bon of Vitthal&cfiryaguru who defeated Vadiraja in argument, 
to Nftgan&tha son of Erspa who defeated Vaji (di?) natha and 
who possessed influence over the “ Lord of Eings, ” and to 
Jagannftthafirama who was versed in the : Vedanta of the Yati. 

The genealogy is therefore as follows : — 


Ananta 

I 

Nrsimha 


I 

Qopala 


I 

Nrsimha 

I 

Erspa 


Eppa 


rsna 


Rame&vara 


Naganatha (?) 


Ra^aacandra 

Vitthala 


In the history of the family thus given the name of one king 
only, Rama, is given. This name was borne by several princes 
of the Vijayanagara dynasty and of other dynasties which sprang 
from it, so that it is impossible to find out who the prince 
meant was. But the dates of RAmacandrftcArya and his son and 
grandson can be approximately determined with the aid of 
ether evidenoe. 
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DATE OF RAMACANDRAOARYA 

The present Manuscript of the Pras&da is dated 1717 Sam vat 
corresponding to 1661 a. D. A copy of the Kalanirpayadlpikftvi- 
varapa, No. 92 of my last year’s Collection, was transcribed in 
1651 Saihvat or 1595 a. d., and No. 91 of the same Collection 
bears a double date, vis., 1621 Saihvat and 1486 Saka, 
corresponding to 1565 A. D. There is a Manuscript of the 
Prakriy&kaumudl in the Collection belonging to the old Sanskrit 
College of Poona (No. 324) which also bears a double date, viz., 
1583 Saihvat and 1448 §aka or 1527 A. D. But the lines in 
which the date is given run thus : — “ On Tuesday the 13th of 
the light half of the month of Bh&drapada, the current year 
being Saihvat 1583 and Saka 1448 [this] was transcribed at 
Nandigiri by RamacandrftcSryasuta-suta-suta. ” Between the 
su and the ta of the second suta we have some letter, but there 
is a mark indicative of erasure on it and the usual upper 
horizontal stroke is wanting which shows that the letter is not 
to be read. Thus then that Manuscript was transcribed in 
1527 a. D., by the son of the son of the son of R&macandrSo&rya, 
i.e., by his great grandson. The Bftmacandrac&rya spoken of 
must be the author of the Prakriy&kaumudl, for if' he had been 
another person different from the author, some distinguishing 
particulars would have been given about him. Besides, the 
Nandigiri where the Manuscript was copied is the same as 
Nanded situated on the Qodftvarl in the territory of the Nizam ; 
and the country surrounding it corresponds to the Andhradefa 
in which, as we are told in the Prasastis, the family lived. If, 
therefore, a great grandson of R&macandr&cSrya lived in 1527 
A.D., Rfimacandr&c&rya himself must have lived about 1450 A.D. 
In the beginning of the work before me, VUthala adores 
Samhhu, P&pini, Vararuci, Sesa (i.e. Patafljali), Bhartf and 
other expounders of the Bh&sya, the authors of the Vrtti and 
the Nyfisa, Bhoja, Durga, and Ksirasv&min. 
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PABIBHX02BHA8KARA 

The only work belonging to this class in the Maratha Section 
that calls for notice is the ParibhSg&bh&skara by an author of the 
name of Bh&skara. At the end of the work the author thus 
gives his pedigree. In the town of Tryambakesvara lived 
PurugottamabhaMa who belonged to a family of the name of 
Agnihotrin. He had a son of the name of Haribhafta who 
appears to have been a Vaidika. His son was Ap&jibhafta who 
lived at K&& and was a physician ; and Apftji’s son was 
Bh&skara. Two collections of Paribhfi$&s, one by Siradeva and 
the other by Udayamkara have been noticed by Dr. Kielhorn 
in the preface to his translation of the Paribh&gendu£ekhara, and 
this is a third. 

Bh&skara lived after Bhaftoji Dikgita since he quotes 
the first line of the opening verse of the Siddh&ntakaumudl 
(Munitrayam namaskytya etc.). He also quotes Bhatti and 
the commentary Jayamangalft, the E&vyaprak&la, M&dhavft- 
o&rya, the Sahityadarpapa, Siradeva, &o. Some of the 
Paribh&s&s given in the book do not ocour in Nsgojibhafta's 
Paribh&sendu£ekhara. Bh&skara divides his work into eight 
chapters each having four P&das, the divisions corresponding 
with those of the Ast&dhy&yi ; and at the end gives other 
Paribh&s&s which are mostly based, as he says, on Ny&yas or 
ordinary principles. The author appears to have lived 
before Nftgojibhatta. Another copy of the work is notioed 
in Dr. Burnell’s Catalogue of the Tanjor Manuscripts and 
also another P&ribhftg&bh&skara by an author of the name of 
&*ftdri. 


KOSAS OR LEXICONS 
RAYAMUKU’j’A'S COMMENTARY 05 THE AMARAKO&A 

We have a copy of the . Amarako6a in the S&rad& -characters 
(No. 110), and an old oopy of the Padacandrikft or R&yamukuta’s 
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commentary on it dated Sam vat 1711. A few leaves of this 
are missing. At folio 496 of the first part occurs the well- 
known date of the work, daka 1353, corresponding to 1431 A.D. 

Rfiyamukuta quotes a very large number of authors and works. 
The following names 1 occur in KOp^a I : — 

Leaf 2 wanting 

Ajayako&i, 14 6 3, 51 a 4 , 86 5 3, 96 a 5. 

Atiftla, 54 a 8. 

Anunyftsa 12 6 6. 

Abhinanda, 64 a 2. 

Amaradatta (Pumskftpd&) 91 a 3. . 

Amaram&lft, 5 6 4, 33 a 4, 40 a 8, 48 a 2, 57 a 4, 62 6 5, 
78 6 2, 89 a 5, 89 6 6, 90 a 5. 

Agama 22 a 4, 25 a 1, 28 6 4, 35 6 7, 41 6 6. 
Aficaryaparvan, 23 6 2. 

Aacaryamafijarl, 46 a 8, 86 6 4. 

Ugada, 8 a 5. 

UJJvaladatta, 81 6 3, 84 6 5. 

Upadivyiti 31 6 2, 43 6 4. 

Utpalinikoia 35 a 4, 52 a 1, 54 6 2, 59 6 i, 77 a 1, 89 a 3. 
Udyogaparvan, 13 a 1. 

Up&dhyftyasarvasva, 15 6 7, 33 6 3, 38 a 5, 50 b 0, 52 6 0. 
Tfcmabheda, 87 a I, 87 6 4. 

Cpmaviveka, 44 a A 
Aupanigad&b 11 a 1. 

Kalinga, 116 4, 12 a 2, 12 65, 216 6, 25 a 6, 27 a 4, 
30 a 4, 32 a 4, 38 a 5, 40 b 7, 41b 2, 42 b 1, 54 a 3, 
61 a 4, 64 a g, 65 a 1, 67 6 A 75 a 1, 77 a 3, 81 a 5 
A A 82 a 1 A 5, 83 6 5, 86 6 2, 87 a 2, 90 a 2, 91 6 A 
95 a5. 

K&pdafaea, 40 a 4. 

Kfttantra, 22 6 5, 47 6 6. 

1 As on a fapnamwdwi, the number In ItaBoi Sbow»M» naatwr qT5» 
lfcvfromtbeb^^ 
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KfttySyana, 55 5 5, 60 b 6. 

K&mandaktya, 54 be, 55 b 3. 

K&lApftfc, 79 5 7. 

Kalidasa, 30 a 2, 89 a 4. 

Kfi&ika, 72 a 4. 

Kirata, 51 5 2. 

Klcakavadha, 65 a 7. 

Kumara, 35 a 2. 

Kumaradasa, 47 5 7 ( Prapfido Mitrasya prasabhamajani 
Jyeethavirahab ). 65 6 2 (Ravafr pragalbhahatabherisam- 
bhavab prakfi£ayftmfisa samamtatab ). 

Kumarasambhava, 9 a 1. 

Kaijjata, 12 5 6. 

Kokka(a, 42 5 7, 60 a 6, 84 a 5, 6 and 4, 85 a 4, 87 a 5 
(Kokkdta), 88 5 1, 90 6 8, 91 a 4 & 3, 91 5 1, 95 a 3. 

Kokkara 87 a 4. 

Kolahalaoarya, 59 6 4, ( Writer on Poetics ? ) 

Ko£a, 27 a 1. 

Kaumudi, (a commentary on Amarakosa), 5 5 2, 13 a 4, 
16 a 7, 18 5 3, 18 5 7, 19 5 8, 20 6 2, 22 be, 22 5 4, 
24 a 2, 25 a 5, 26 a 1 and 2, 27 5 4, 28 a 6, 28 5 e, 
31 a 3, 31 5 7 add 2, 32 5 2, 34 a 3, 34 5 2, 36 a 7 A 5, 
36 5 4, 37 a 4, 38 5 7, 39 a 2, 41 a 2 and 5, 42 a 2, 
42 5 7, 44a 3,44 5 7, 44 5 4, 45 a 5, 50 5 6, 51 -a 3 &5, 
51 5 5, 52 a 6, 52 5 7, 53 a 2 and 6, 54 a 4, 56 a 1 & 4, 
60 a 1 and 3, 61 a 3 and 6, 61 5 7, 62 a 1 and 5, 62 5 6, 
4 and 7, 63 a 2, 63 5 2, 64 a 2 (tasmfttkftkaliti ganrft- 
ditvftditi Svftml [mi] — Kaling&dln&m pramftda iti tu 
Kaumudi), 65 a 1, 65 5 4, 66 o 2, 66 5 4, 67 a 3, 68 a 6, 
68 5 2, 68 5 5, 69 a 7, 70 5 2, 71 a 1 and 8, 77 5 4 
77 5 2, 80 a 5, 81 a 4, 84 a 5, 87 a 5, 93 a 6, 96 5 1. 

Kaumudikftra, 4 5 2, 25 a 2, 72 5 7, 32 5 7, 33 5 1, 42 a 2, 
66 a 0. 

K&rasv&min, 5 a 1, 41 a 4, 44 5 7, 53 a 2, 60 a 6, 88 5 0. 
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GapitaoOdamapau Mahlratapanlyarajapapdita — Srinivasab, 
49 6 6. 

Gita, 11 a 4, 12 6 3, 52 a 4. 

Govardhana, 6 a 8, 7 a 7. 

GovardhanBnanda, 47 6 6. 

Govardhaniyopadivjtti , 27 6 2. 

Ghatakarpara, 46 6 1. 

Gha(akarpara (Purva), 81 a 5. 

Caraka, 47 a 1. 

Cindra, 9 6 6, 39 6 5, 63 o 2, 79 6 2 (Candrab). 

Candra SQtra, 39 a 2. 

Citralekha (Upakatha), 59 6 6. 

Jayaditya, 27 6 5, 27 6 2, 56 6 1. 

JatarQpa, 87 a 2. 

Jatoka, 44 6 6. 

JSnakiharapa, 42 a 5, 43 6 5, 56 6 6. 

Jamba vat ivijayakavya, 82 6 4 (Payabpr&ntibhib spftta lanti 
vatab sanaib fernaib). 

Jinendrabuddhi, 79 6 S. 

Tarapala, 89 a 1. 

Trikapda, 87 a 3. 

Trik&pda6eea, 6 a 5, 11 a 3, 12 a 6, 15 a 8,21b 7, 22 a 7, 
30 be, 31 a 4, 34 a 4, 41 a 4, 47 6 2, 51 a 6, 62 6 5, 
70 6 1, 75 a 6, 76 al & 2, 78 a 2, 79 a 2, 83 6 4, 94 a 2, 
Dapdaka, 58 a 6. 

Dapdin, 40 6 7, 56 a 3 (a yamaka quoted). 

DamayantlcampO , 59 6 4. 

Damodara, 7 a 7. 

Devisataka, 51 a 2. 

DvirQpakoea, 11*6 8, 12 a 2, 16 a 8, 67 6 2, 78 a 2^78 6 £, 
91 6 2, 92 a 4, 93 6 6, 96 a 4. 

Dharapi, 1 6 6, 47 6 7, 93 a J« 

Dharapi, 81 a 4, 84 a 5, 84 6 3. 

Dbarmaklrtivartika 57 6 5. 
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DharmadBsa, 73 b 2. 

Dh&tnpSrSyftpa, 21 a 6, 22 b 7, 79 b 8. 

Dhatupradipa,' 46 a 4, 70 b 1, 83 b 5. 

Nandin, 76 a 3. 

Naravfthanadatta, 59 5 6. 

N atakaratnakosa, 73 a 6. 

NanSrthakofe 67 b 2 (iti NSn8rthako6adar£anat‘ dvitakara- 
pathafe pramadika iti Kalingadayab). 

NBmanidhana 15 b 8, 22 a 7, 23 b 5, 26 a 5, 37 b 5, 41 a 7, 
44 a 8, 44 b 7, 46 b 1, 50 o 5 (YathBhur NSmanidhane 
Sri — Narayapaoarapafe), 68 b 1. 

Namamala, 46 a 8, 48 a 2, 94 b 1. 

NBmalingBnu&sana, 46 b 6. 

NBrada, 63 b 8. 

N arByapasarvaj Bacarapafc , 41 a 7. 

Nirukta, 8 a 5. 

NiruktikBra, 10 b 0. 

Nilakapthastava, 16 a 4. 

Naigadha,:73 b 5, 76 a 2. 

Nyasa, 11 b 7, 13 b 2, 27 6 6, 34 a 5. 

Pafijika, 11 b 5 , 13 a 2 and 5, 21 a 1 and 4, 53 a 5, 67 a 1, 
70 a 1,72 b 1, 73 b 5, 74 b 4, 75 b 5, 77 a 5, 78 a 5& 3, 
78 b 5, 79 a 4, 79 b 1 and 3, 80 a 5, 80 b 1, 81 a 5, 
82 b 1, 83 a 3, 83 b 4, 84 a 4, 85 a 3 and 4, 86 a 6, 
86 b 1, 87 a 2 and 8, 89 b 2 and 2, 90 a 2, 91 a 3 and 8, 
91 b 4, 92 a S and 8, 92 b 2, 93 a 4, 94 a 6, 5 and 4, 
95 a 3 and 4, 96 b 1. 

Papini ( Jamba vatyam) 17 a 8 (Sa pBrgadairambaramapupOre) 

PBpinitantra, 82 a 5. 

Par^apa, 38 a 5, 77 6 3. 

Pnrnsottama, 7 a 7, 14 a *, 22 b 4 , 28 a 6, 47 b 2, 61 a 6. 

PQrpaoandra, 73 b 1. • 

Ptlrvakaviprayoga ( Sakha diio jaladhimapd alamalavalam ) 
91 b4. 
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Paurapikab. 16 & 1, 33 b 4. 

Pracmacaryat , 60 b 6. 

Bftpabhatta, 58 a 2. 

Buddhacarita 6 a 6. 

BrbatkathA (Paisact) 59 b 5. 

Brhadamarakosa, 14 b 1. 

BfhaddharavalT, 19 b 2. 

Bopala 48 b 5. 

Bopalita 11 h 7, 17 a 7, 18 « 4, (Strikap<Jn) 39 a 4, 47 a 6, 
48 b 6, 54 b 1 , 68 a 5. 84 b 3, 87 a 6 . 96 b 4. 

Bhatfca 53 a 6, 59 a 1, 61 a 5, 61 b 1, 68 b 5, 71 b 4, 76 b 6, 
78 a 3 and 5, 80 b 4 &, G, 83 6 1,9 1 a 4, 96 b 0. 
BhattasvAmin 17 a 1, 66 a G. 

Bhatti 19 b 7, 21 b 7, 25 a 3, 34 a 4, 37 a J, 43 b 4, 45 a 4, 
51 b 4, 55 b 2, (Grammar) 56 b 2, 62 b 4. 

Bharata 69 b 3 & <5, 72 b 6. 

BhavabhQti, 65 a 4, 89 b 5. 

Bhagavrtti 6 a 4, 36 a 4. 

Bhagavfttikrt 70 a 5. 

Bhaguri 8 a 3, 24 a 3, 30 b 1, 35 a 7, 61 b 6, 89 b 6. 

Bharata 16 b 6, 23 b 2, 24 a 4, 37 b 3, 92 b 2. 

Bharavi, 38 a 2, 44 a 1, 71 a 5, 71 b 5, 74 b G, 95 b 6. 
Bh&gavrtti, 5 a 1, 56 b 1. 

Bhagya, 17 a 6, 56 b 2. 

Bhlma 50 b 6. 

Bhlmasena 95 a 1. 

Bhoja 30 a 4, 38 b 0#(Bhojaraja) 56 a 3. 

Matsyapnrapa, 59 b 3. 

Madhumadhava 5 a 1, 12 b 2, 53 a 0. 

Mann 6 b 6, 10 a 6, 10 b 4, 25 a 2, 60 a 3. 

Mantravarpa 10 b 3. 

Mahakavi prayoga (Yanmekhala bhavati Mekhalaiaflapntrl) 
92 6 3. 

Mahimnab stotra 11 a 2. 

P [ B. O. Bhandttkar’t Worka, Yol II 3 
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Mftgha, 5 a 4, 6 a 7, 11 a 5, 12 a 6, 14 a ft, 21b 4, 23 hi, 

24 a 3, 25 ft 1, 33 ft 3, 38 a 4, 41 6 3, 43 ft P, 44 a 1, 

44 ft 7, 48 a 3, 48 ft 4, 51 ft 5. 57 a 6 and 4, 60 ft 3, 

68 a 2, 70 ft 5, 71 a 0 and 4 , 75 a 3, 75 ft 1, 83 a 4, 

84 a 4 and 7, 84 ft 1, 91 ft 3 . 

M&dhava 70 ft 3, 94 ft 0. 

Madhavika 59 ft 1. 

Madhavi 10 « 1, 18 a 5, 23 a 5, 85 a 7, 86 a 7, 93 a 3. 
MSrkaijdeyapuraija 18 a 3, 23 ft 4, 26 a 6, 31 ft 4. 

Medini 14 a 5, 33 a 1, 35 a 4, 48 a 6, 51 ft 5, 89 a 4, 90 ft 4, 
95 a 3 , 95 ft 7. 96 ft 1 and 5. 

Medinikara, 57 ft 4, 82 ft 5. 

Maitreya, 9 a 7, 14 ft 7, 39 a 6, 61 a 6. 

Yfijfiavalkya, 78 ft 2. 

YogeSvara, 92 a 5. 

Raghu, 29 a 7, 32 ft 7, 34 a 3, 35 a 3. 51 ft 2, 58 ft 3, 74 ft 5, 
92 « 3 and 6. 

Rqtnako&i, 3 ft 1, 21 ft 6, 24 ft 5, 25 a 1, 35 a 1, 40 a 3, 
49 a 6, 54 ft 7, 61 aft, 65 ft 3 , 67 ft 1, 70 ft 2 and 4, 
71 ft 2, 82 a 2, 87 a 8. 

Ratnam&lft 5 ft 2 (quoted in Kaumudl.) 

Rantideva, 6 a 5, 39 ft 4. 

Rabhasa, 14 a 4 and 3 , 15 ft 2, 21 a 7, 23 a 3 , 30 a 4, 40 a ft, 
42 a 2, 45 6 4, 48 a 5, 56 ft 7, 57 a 5, 57 ft 7, 67 ft 4, 
70 ft 6, 73 ft 3, 75 6 5, 79 6 1, 82 a 3, 87 ft ft, 88 a 4, 

94 6 1. 

Rasavajjumara 22 ft 3. 

Rftjadeva, 5 a 4, 5 ft 7, 31 ft 5. 

R&ja6ekhara, 76 ft 1, 77 a 4, 96 a 2. 

R&madssatikft 25 a 5. 

Rftm&ntui&sana, 57 ft 5. 

Rfimftyaqa 5 6 4 , 6 a 2 , 38 6 6, 39 ft 7. 

Rndra, 42 a 2, 47 ft 1 (Ko&a), 51 ft 7, 56 ft 7, 80 ft 4, 86 a2, 

95 ft 4, 
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RapamafijarT, 20 a 6. 

Raparatnflkara, 47 6 6, 85 a 1. 

Lingapurftga, 49 6 1. 

Lainga, 49 b S. 

Vatse&vara 22 b 5. 

Vararuci, 42 6 5 , 44 a 4. 

Vara ha, 48 a 3. 

Varpaviveka, 39 a 1. 

V&caspati, 18 a 2, 26 6 6, 38 6 5, 40 a 6, 80 a 2, [81 a 5, 
91 a 1 , 95 a 1. 

Vftmana, 4 b 1, 21 b 4, 24 a 5, 42 b 1, 49 a 6, 57 b 1, 82 a 2. 
Vftyupurftpa, 18 0 4, 19 b 6 and 2, 23 b 8, 28 b S, 30 b 3, 
80 a 6. 

Vaaavadattft, 22 a 1, 40 b 6, 44 a 5, 51 a 2 , 59 b 4, 62 b 3, 

67 a 8, 81 b 3, 89 a 2, 95 b 5, 96 a 4, 96 b 4. 

♦ 

Vikramaditya, 76 b 3. 

Vidagdhamukhamapdana, 44 b 6, 51 a 3, 60 a 2. 
Vindhyavftsin, 46 a 4. 

Vifekha, 71 a 4. 

Vaisakhinab, 63 b 1. 

Vifiva, 15 b 2,20 b 1, 25 b 3, 49 a 1, 79 a 3, 95 a 4. 
Vi&vaprak&fo, 95 a 6. 

Vippnpnr&pa, 12 a 6,12 b 2, 50 a 3. 

VigpuparOpatik&k&ra, 11 6 3. 

Vrtti (Grammar) 4 b I, 5 b 6, 88 a 5 and 2. 

Vrnd&vana, 57 be, 76 a 2. 

Vepisamhora, 42 b 3. 

Vaiyftkarapftfr , -33 b 4. 

Vaisegikah, 32 b 4, 53 a 2. 

Vy&khy&mrta, 19 a 4. 

Vy«4i,l b2, 8 6 7, 9 a 6, 23 6 2, Sib 2, 37 6 4, 38 a 1, 
39 a 3 , 94 6 5. 

Vyftsa, 24 6 6, 59 6 3. 

Satapatha, 24 a 4. 
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Sabaraav&min, 28 : a 6, 64 a 8, 76 a 3. 

Sabd&ntu&sana, 58 a 4. 

SabdSrpava, 7 a 5, ' 8 a 7, 10 a 7, 10 b 2, 12 a 6, 14 ft 1, 
17 a 0, 24 a 6, 24 ft 7 and 8, 25 a 2, 27 6 5 and 4, 28 a 4, 
31 a 4 and 2, 31 6 4, 32 a 1, 33 ft 4, 34 6 2 and7, 35 a 2, 
36 a 7, 37 a 41 a 6, 42 ft 6 (twice) and 8, 44 a 5, 4 
and 1, 44 ft 4, 45 b 8, 47 a 7, 48 a 3, 49 a 4, 52 6 3 and 
2, 53 5 I, 55 b 2 , 56 a 5, 56 5 3, 0 and 5, 57 a £, 57 ft 4, 
58 a 5, 60 ft 4, 61 a 3, 61 ft 4, 65 a 5, 65 ft 5, 67 a 4 and 
5, 67 ft 4, 68 a 2 and 0, 68 ft 4, 69 a 4 and 6, 69 6 6, 
71 a 2 and £, 72 a 4, 82 a 3, 93 6 4. 

Sabdftr ijavakftra , 4 ft 5, 67 6 6. 

Sftkat&yana 6 a 4. 

Sakat&yanlyavrtti, 76 a 3. 

Sftbdikanarasimha, 7 6 b 2. 

S&lihotra, 25 ft 8. 

Sasvata 9 6 7, 38 a 1, 50 a 2. 

Sivabhadra, 62 a 4 (a yamaka). 

Sodraka, 59 ft 5. 

§rng&raprakftsa, 24 ft 8, 35 a 3, 55 6 4. 

Srldhara, 12 a 2, 23 a 4, 25 ft 2, 40 a 6, 41 ft 2. 

J§ruti, 11 6 2, 16 ft 5, 26 a 3. 26 ft 3, 41 a 6. 
Samkpiptabhftrata, 10 ft 1 . 

Samsfirftvftrta, 17 a 4, 21 ft 5, 24 ft 5, 27 ft 5, 28 a 2, 28 ft 

41 ft 5, 81 a 3, 83 a 5, 89 a 1. 

Sarvadhara, 1 6 9, 9 rt 4 and 7, 17 a 1,<23 a 1, 30 ct 7, 41 ft 4, 

42 o 3, 44 a 2, 44 ft 7, 53 a £, 55 ft 5, 56 a 6, 66 a 6, 

67 6 5, 68 6 3, 69 a 2, 75 ft 2, 79 a 4, 80 a 4, 80 ft 8, 

81 ft 1, 83 ft 4 and 2 , 84 a 5 and 4, 86 a 5, 86 ft 3, 
87 a 6 and 3, 89 ft 1, 2 and 5, 92 ft 1, 5, 4 and 2, 93 a 2, 
94 ft 3, 95 a 3, 95 ft 3, 96 a 2 and 7. 

Sa rv &nanda , 13 a 0, 28 ft 1, 29 ft 5, 31 ft 0, 35 ft 1, 38 a 6, 

38 ft 3, 42 ft 4, 45 a 4, 53 a 0, 55 a 2, 62 ft 0, 64 ft 1, 

72 6 1, 74 ftand 3, 77*a 4, 78 ft P, 80 ft 1, 81 a 2, 85a4, 
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85 b 3 and 1, 91 a 6, 94 a 4. 

S&mkhya, 53 a 4. 

S&mbapnr&ga, 14 a 2, 16 a 7, 28 a 3, 41 a 6. 

S&rasvatakoBa, 96 a 3. 

S&has&nka, 29 a 1, 34 6 3. 43 a 2. 

Snndar&nandacarita, 9 b 5. 

SubhQti, 9 6 7, 11 6 5 and i, 18 6 1, 36 a 2, 38 b 6, 46 b 5, 
61 a 1,72 6 4, 73 6 1, 74 a 4, 75 6 1, 80 a 2, 83 6 2, 
91 a 5. 

Somanandin, 43 6 5, 51 a 4, 87 a 2, 92 a 6, 95 a 5. 

Skftnda 15 6 1, 5 and 5, 16 a 8, 16 6 1 and 2, 17 6 1 , 19 a 4. 
Smfti, 86 a 5, 93 a 1. 

Svfimin, 13 a 5, 13 6 <5, 15 a 2 and 3, 15 6 3, 16 a 6, 4 and 2, 
16 6 2, 17 a 2, 18 a 4, 18 6 4, 19 6 5 and 2, 20 a 3 and 

4 , 20 6 6 and 1, 21 a 2, 21 6 4 and 5, 22 a 1, 22 a 4, 
22 a 6 and 6, 22 6 3 and 1, 23 a 4 and 3, 23 6 4, 6 and 

5, 24 a 4, 24 6 2, 25 a 5, 25 6 1, 5, 6 and 3 , 26 a 6, and 

3, 26 6 2, 27 a 6, 2 and 1 , 28 6 4, 29 a 2, 30 6 2 and 2, 
31 a 2, 7, 4 and 3, 31 6 5 and 1, 32 a 2, 3, 5, 6 and 5, 
33 6 6, 5 , and 1, 34 a 1, 3 (twice) and 6, 35 a 4, 35 6 2, 
36 a 4, 36 6 4, 37 a 2 and 5, 37 6 6, 38 a 3, 5 and 4, 39 
a 7, 39 6 2, 6 and 1, 40 a 1, 3, 4, 7 and 4, 

40 6 1 , 41 a 6, 3 and 2, 41 6 3 and 2, 43 a 5 and 1 , 43 
6 4, 44 6 1, 45 6 6, 46 a 2 and 6, 46 6 6, 48 a 6, 51 a 3, 
52 a 1, 52 6 7 and 4 , 56 a 1 and 0, 57 a 5 and 2 % 
59 a 2, 59 6 2, 60 6 1, 62 a 6, 63 6 3, 64 a 4 and 2, 
64 6 1 and 1, 66 6 5, 75 6 2, 76 6 4 and 3, 77 a 1, 78 6 1, 
79 a 1, 4, 5 and 2, 79 6 3, 80 a 5 and 3, 81 6 3, 82 a 6, 
82 6 4 and 5, 83 o 3, 83 6 2, 3 and 3, 84 a 1, 5 and 6, 

86 a 1, 87 a 1, 88 a 5, 88 6 1, 89 6 1, 5, 6 and 2, 90 6 2,- 
91 a 3 and 3, 91 6 5, 92 a 2, 93 a 3, 6 and 2, 93 6 1, 94 
a 5 and 2, 94 6 3 and 5, 96 a 1 , 96 6 1. 

HaUacandra, 27 6 4. 
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Hadncandra, 6 a 7, 14 a 1, 34 a 6, 41 a 5, 60 a 6 and 3, 66 a 5, 
70 6 2, 71 a 4. 

Hariprabodha, 34 a 6, 80 a 1, 84 ft 2. 

Harivamsa, 11 a 7, 12 a 2, 24 a 2. 

Hargacarita, 59 ft 1. 

Halftyudha 17 6 2, 75 ft 4 , 79 ft 4. 

HarftvalJ, 39 ft 4. 

The following names occur in Kaphas II and HI 


AUTHORS 


Ajaya 

Abhinanda 

Amaradatta 

Arnpadatta (identical with 
the commentator of 
gahrdaya ? ) 

Kayyata 

Ealinga 

Katya 

KatySyana 

Eamandaka 

Kalidasa 

Kokkafa 

Kantalya 

Govardhana 

Grahakrwa 

Candra 

Candragomin 

Oaraka 

Jatarnpa 

Jinendrabnddhi 

TBrapala 

Dapdin 


Damodara 

Dnrga ( Dnrgokta LingSnu- 
sasana ) ; also quoted as 
Durgasimha 
Dhanamjaya 
Dhanvantari 

Dharmadilsa ( author of 
V idagdhamukhamapdana ) 
Dharmasena 
Pacini 
Purugottama 
Purnacandra 
Bapa 

Balapapdltaj^takam 

Bopalita 

Bhatta 

Bharata 

BhavabhQti 

Bhaguri 

Bh&ravi 

Bh&gyak&ra 

Bhlmasena 

Sri Bhoja 


1 Tbia list waa drawn op by Pandit Durgapraaad and Ja printed aa a 
Supplement in the Original Report at pp. 467-78. [N. B. U.] 
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Mann 

Vyasa 

Mag ha 

Sahara (also Sabarasvftmin) 

Madhava 

Sakatayana 

Murari 

Satatapa 

Maitreya 

Sabdika 

MandgalySyana 

Salihotra 

Yajnavalkya 

Sasvata 

Rakgita 

Subhanga 

Rantideva 

Sodraka 

Rajadeva 

Srlkara 

Raja6ekhara 

Sridhara 

Rudra 

Hrlhar$a 

Vararuci 

Sanatana 

Varaha 

Sarvadhara 

Yacaspati 

Sarvananda 

Yatsyayana (author of the 

Sahasahka 

Kamasotra) 

SubhQti 

Yamana 

Somanandi 

Yikramaditya 

Svamin 

V pddha R§i 

Hattacandra 

Vyidi 

Halayudha 

WORKS 

Anunyasa 

Upadivftti (“ Uijtdivyttau 

Anekarthamaujari 

Purugottamab ” ). 

Abhidhanamala 

Ogmaviveka 

Amaramala 

KaijthabhQeapakavyalamkara 

Arthasastra 

Kapphipabhyndaya (also 

Asvatantra 

Kagphina, 0 & Kapphinfi 0 ) 

AivasSstra 

Kalpalata (same as the next ? 

ArpakoSa 

sometimes simply Lata) 

Aicaryamanjarl ' 

EavikalpalatA 


1 Aooordlng to « verae attributed to B&jaeokban in the BttkttmnkMTali, tbQ 
author of the Aaoaryunafijarl wu Kulaaekbaca, 
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Katantrapafljika 

Kfldambari 

KBvyaprakaia 

KByyadarfe (“Kavyadarfie 
Vamanab ”) 

Kirata 

Kioakavadha (quoted also in j 
Ujvaladatta’s Upadisatra- 
vrtti) 

Knmarasambhava 

Kesaramala 

Kaumudl 

Gapita&stra 

Capakyatlka 

Candravyakarapa 

Tippapi 

Tikasamucoayasara 

Trikap<jla6ega 

Dara (?Hara?) vilasa 

Durghatavftti 

De6iko£a 

Dvirdpako&a 

Dharapi 

Dhatuparayapa 

Dhatnpradtpa 

Dhatnpradipa(lka 

Nfimaprapafica 

Namamala 

N amantutoana 
Nigama 
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Nairukta (also Nirnktam) 

Naigadha 

Nyasa 

Pafijika 

Padacandrika (i.e., the Com. 
on Amarakosa by Raya- 
mnknta himself) 

Parayapa 1 (same as Dhatn- 
parayapa ?) 

Bhatti 

Bharata 

Bharatatika 

Madhumadhavi 

Madhavi 

Meghadota 

Medini 

Yoga&takavyakhya 
Raghu 
Ratnakofe 
Ratnamala * 

Rab hasa 

Ramayapa 

Ropabheda 

RQpamafijari 

RQparatnakara 

LihgakarikB 

Varpadedana 

Yaynporapa 

Va (Pa) lakapya 

YasavadattB 


1 Th« utter of the PJrtyeg* to POrnooudm u Mated in the explanation of 
the word Jajutl. 

Site uttar to Mftdhaya, ai to to bo ooneladed from tta eon, on the word 
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yidagdhamukhama$<jana 
Vi6va 

Yrddhanyftsa 
Yrnd&vanayamaka 
Yy&khyBmrta 
Sabdftr^ava 

Sa-bheda (same as §a-bheda 
and Sa-bheda mentioned 
below ?) 

SrngSfaprakasa 
§a-bheda (see Sa-bheda above) 

POETICS AND METRICS 
COM HKNTABI BS ON THE fiASAMASJABi 

In this class we have in the Maratha Section a copy of a 
commentary on Bhftnudatta’s Rasamafijarl by Sega Cintfimapi, 
the son of §e?a Nrsimha (No. 662). In Dr. Burnell’s Tanjor 
Catalogue, Segacint&mapi is given as the name of a work nnder 
Satakas and Anthologies ; but there must be some mistake. 
Seta is a family name and Cint&mapi, of an individual belonging 
to that family. In the Gujarat Section there is another commen- 
tary on the same work by one Visve6vara. It is a very full 
commentary but the Manuscript is incomplete being abont two- 
thirds of the whole. ' 

No. 663 is a commentary on the Srutabodha by Manohara 
who composed it at the request of a prince of the name of 
Mftoikyamalla. 

MlMAMSA 

No. 125 'is a fragment of Sabarasvftmin’s BhAjya on the 
Mimarhs&sQtra. A complete copy of the work was purchased by 
me for Government in 1879. 

SUOAHITAMI&BA’S OOMMKNTABY ON THE 6lOKAV1BTIKA 
No. 120 is a Manuscript of a work called at tlm endof some 
of the sections, Ktiikfttlks composed by UpBdhyBya Suearitamifea. 

*» t B. O, BMadwtar’s Works, VoL II ] 


Samsftrtvarta 
Saptakum&rikft 
Sa-bheda (see Sa-bheda and 
Ba-bheda, above) 

Sarvasva 

Sahasran&matlkB 

Sulruta 

SatrabhBgya 

Soda&stra 

Harivamsa 

Hftravall 
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Many of its leaves are lost. On comparing different portions of 

4 

the Manuscript with Kum&rila’s Tantrav&rtika, I find that this 
Tlkft is a commentary on the Slokav&rtika or the first Pfida of the 
first chapter of the Tantrav&rtika. The SlokavArtika thns appears 
to have been called K&£ik&. Or perhaps, K&£ik& is a mistake for 
EftrikS, and this work is the same as that put down as No. 8 in 
the Report of the examination of Ahmedabad Manuscripts. 
This commentary is not mentioned in Dr. Hall’s Index ; neither 
is there a copy of it among the Tan j or Manuscripts catalogued 
by Dr. Burnell. 

someSvara’S nyXyasudha 

No. 123 is a copy of the second P&da of the third chapter of 
the Ny&yasudhft, a commentary on Kum&rila’s Tantrav&rtika, by 
Bh&tta Somefrvara, son of Bhafta M&dhava. A Manuscript of the 
second P&da of the first chapter of this work has been purchased 
sinoe. 


KAMALAKARA'S commentary on the tantravartika 

No. 122 is a copy of the first P&da of the second chapter of a 
commentary on the Tantrav&rtika by Kamal&karabhatta, son of 
R&makrspa and grandson of N&rftyapabhatta, and author of the 
Nirpayasindhu and other works. The first leaf is missing. 

w 

OTHER WORKS 

No. 667 is a fragment of the Mlm&msfibalaprak&£a or substance 
of Jaimini's work by Samkarabhatta, son of N&r&yapabhatta. 
No. 124 is a Manuscript of the well-known manual of the 
Mlm&ihBR by Krspayajvan, and No. 121 of the first four chapters 
of M&dhava’s Adhikaraparatnam&lfi. 

pl?Tapa£cm1mAMSA 

No. 666 is PistapatumTmftmsa by Nftr&yapa Papdita. The 
: followers of Madhva maintain that in tins Kaliyuga, the killing 
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of animals at sacrifices is not allowed ; bnt that an effigy of an 
animal should he made of the Hour of grain, and that sacrificed, 
instead of the real animal. Practically, whenever a Mftdhva 
performs a sacrifice he uses such an effigy, and not a live animal. 
This view is defended and shown to be in accordance with the 
Sastraa by Narftyapa Pap<jita in the tract before us. 

He does admit that the Vedas enjoin the sacrifice of a real animal, 
and though the act is, per se, sinful, still, because enjoined by the 
Vedas for sacrifioial purposes, it is not so. But the reason why it 
is not sinful in this case is that its original sinfulness is neutralized 
by the holy rites that are performed, just as charms neutralize 
the effects of snake-poison. As, therefore, the charms must be 
correctly muttered and properly used in order that they may 
neutralize the poison, so the rites must be performed with perfect 
acouraoy, exactly as they are laid down in the Vedas, in order that 
they may neutralize the sinfulness consequent on the destruction 
of animal life. Such a perfect accuracy and a perfectly faithful 
observance of all the conditions laid down in the Vedas are not 
possible in this age of ignorance and human frailty. So that, at 
the present day the destruction of life at sacrifices cannot but be 
productive of sin. Therefore it is that Manu has laid down that 
effigies of animals should be made of ghee or Hour and sacrificed 
instead of real animals, (Manu V. 37). Kullnkabhatta’s explanation 
of this verse is pronounced by Nftrftyapa to be wrong. This is 
the text on which the advocates of Pietapaiu take their stand, but 
their doctrine is cried down as heterodox by Brahmans of other 
sects, and there are treatises written in refutation of it. 

VEDlNTA AND OTHER SYSTEMS OF THEOSOPHY 

I— ADVAITA OB taCKABlClBTA’S SYSTEM 
OOMMEBTABIBS ON THE UPANISADS BIO. 

No. 136 is a copy of £amkaracarya’s Bhfifya on the Kens 
tJpani«ad. No. 148 is a oommentary on the flimiiilislini by 
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Vijnflnabhityu. The first two leaves are wanting, and similarly 
one or two at the end are missing. Nos. 132, 136, 144 and 674 
also belong to this branch. 

COMMENTARIES ON TER BRAHMASOTRA 

No. 671 is a fragment of SamkarRcRrya’s BhR?ya with the 
Ratnaprabhfi. No. 143 is a concise but clear commentary on the 
Sotra entitled BrahmRmrtavarsii.il. The author is spoken of as 
Rfimakimkaravarya, pupil of Mukunda Govinda, but in some 
Manuscripts of the work, his name is given as Ramfinanda* 
sarasvatl. Copies of this work are by no means rare, there being 
two in previous Collections, and one or two offered to me sinoe, 
having been rejected by me. 

’ INDEPENDENT WORK8 BY SaMKARACARYA 

Nos. 130, 131, 133, 134, 135, 138 and 139 belong to this branch. 
Of these No. 135 is written in the SaradR character, and Nos. 131, 
133, 134, and 139 are also of a Kasmir origin. No. 138 is the 
Tripuriprakarapa with Anandajnftna’s Commentary. It treats of 
the three bodily vestments of the soul, corresponding with the 
three conditions of wakefulness, dreamy sleep, and sound sleep. 

WORKS BY THE FOLLOWERS OF SaMK^BACARYA 

ka&mIr text of the pa£cada£! 

Nos. 141 and 145 are written in the SaradR characters. The 
first is a complete copy of VidyRrapya’s Pafioadasi with the 
commentary of Ramakrspa. The Paficadasi has been printed 
several timeB on this side of the country, but No. 141 has been 
purchased as a representative of the Kasmir text of the work. 

No. 145 is called Vedsntas&ra but it is not the' wdrk usually 
known by that name, and begins- with an exposition of the text 
Tattvamasi. 

No v 127 is a fragment of a work called Advaitacandrikft by 
BrahmRnandasarasvatl, pupil of NRrayapatirtha and ParamR- 
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nanda ; and No. 128 is a copy of a large portion of the 
Advaitalaghucandrika, by the same author. This last is an 
exposition of the Advaitasiddhi of Madhusodanasarasvati ; and 
in the introduction the author seems to say that this exposition 
contains in an abridged form what he has written in the 
Candrika, that is, the first work ; and hence it is that he calls 
it Laghucandrika or abridged Candrika. 

No. 137 is Tattvanusamdhana by Mahadevasarasvatl, pupil 
of Svayarhpraka&lnanda. 

No, 149 is Tantradlpika, otherwise called Sarvopanigatsara, 
which in the colophon is attributed to fiaiiikarilcarya. But in 
the body of the tract the authors of the Vivarapa, the Saiiikgopa- 
sarlraka, and the Vartikas as well as the Misra (i.e. Vacaspati), 
are mentioned, wherefore it cannot be the worlf of 
Samkaracarya. 

No. 146 is an incomplete copy * of a work entitled Vedanta- 
xiddhantabheda. It expounds the varied views on certain 
points such as the nature of Maya, Jlva, Upadana, Ac., held by 
different writers belonging to the school of Samkaracftrya. 
There is far from agreement between them though the system 
followed by them all, is generally the same. For instance, tho 
question iB raised* “ Brahman being the only reality, and 
the animal spirit or individual soul being Brahman equally 
with God, to what is the distinction between them due ? ”, 
This question is, according to our author, thus answered by 
various writers. In the Prakatarthavi varapa , it is stated that 
the uncreated, undefinable, constituent cause, of objects Is 
Maya which stands in a certain relation to the principle of 
Absolute Thought (Cinmatra). Absolute Thought or Cit aS 
reflected in that Maya is God (Isvara) ; while, as reflected in 
the innumerable definite or determined parts of that 'Maya, 
which are called Avidya, and which possess the powers of hiding 
the true nature of the spirit and of generating appearances, it 
is the animal spirit ( Jlva >. 
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The view, propounded in the Tattvaviveka— the first of the 
fifteen essays which compose the Paficadesi — is that the original 
constituent cause which is made up of the three principles of 
Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas, has two forms, in one of which 
the Sattva or principle of goodness is predominant, not 
being over-powered by Rajas or the principle of action, and 
Tamas or the principle of evil, and in the other it is so over- 
powered and is impure. The first is Mitya and the second 
is Avidya : and absolute Thought as reflected in them, beoomes 
God and the animal spirit respectively. 

Some say, that the original constituent cause, when the power 
of generating appearances is predominant in it, is Maya and it 
is the environment (Upadhi) of God, while, when the power 
of concealing the true nature is predominant, the same 
original cause is Avidya ; and in this form it is the environ- 
ment of the animal spirit. .Hence it is that the animal 
spirit is ignorant of his real Brahman nature, while God 
is not. 

The author of the Samksepa&lrlraka holds that the 
original cause is the environment or Upadhi of God, while its 
effects are the environment of the animal spirit. But the 
relation between these environments and Absolute Thought is 
not like that of Akasa or space to the jar in which it is enclosed, 
but like that of a mirror to the thing which is reflected in it. 
Thus Absolute Thought, as reflected in the original cause, which 
is Avidya, is God, and as reflected in the mind or the cognitive 
apparatus (Antafekarapa), which is an effect of Avidya, it is the 
animal spirit According to these views, final deliverance oonsists 
in abandoning the conditions of reflections or images and 
t rainin g to the condition of the thing which is reflected, Le., 
of Absolute Thought 

Our author then prooeeds to the more recondite and detailed 
explanations given in other treatises; into these I need not 
enter, my objeot being simply to Ulpifeete the large vaster 
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of theories that obtains oven within the boundaries of the 
system of the Ved&nta promulgated by &amkarficllrya. 

PIKHANDACAPETIKi 
• • • 

No. 142 is PiikhaijfJacapetikJl or “a slap on the faoe of 
heretics.” The heretics who come in for this treat at the hands 
of the author Vijaya-Ramilcflrya, aro the followers of Madhva. 
Their getting their bodies branded with heated seals of the 
Sankha or conch-shell and the Cakra or discus of Vi?pu is 
the principal subject of the attack. The text from the Vedas 
and the Purftnas adduced by the Mildhvas in favour of their 
practice are declared to be forgeries, and in some coses, explained 
in a manner different from that in which they are understood 
by the members of that sect. The author then adduces his 
own texts in condemnation of the practice and consigns the 
Mftdhvas to the tortures of hell. The tract ends with a 
quotation from the KQrmapuraija representing Sariikarftcarya 
as an incarnation of Siva and recommending his system to those 
who seek enternal happiness. 

No. 129, 140, 147, 668, 669, 670, 672 and 673 also belong to 
this branch of the Advaita Vedanta. 

II— VlilfTiDVAlTA OB IlAMANUJA’S SYSTEM 
If* 

No. 153 is a commentary on the Bhagavadgita by Rftmfinuja. 
Raman uja’s system is principally followed in Southern India 
in the Tamil and also in the Telugu country, and a good many 
works belonging to it have been printed in Madras in the Telngn 
char acter . The system has also a pretty considerable following 
inRajaputanaand Marwar and also inGujarath ; and therefore 
the Manuscripts in this Collection purchased in the North 
are written in the Nftgarl character. No. 153 was transcribed 
in 1792 Sam vat 

THE ARTHAPaSCAKA 

No. 152 is a copy of the Arthapaficaka by N&rtyapaparivri$. 
This is a summary of the topics belonging to the system which 
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primarily are five, each being divisible again into five. The 
five principal ones are (I) Jiva, i.e., animal spirit or dependent 
spirit ; (II) Isvara, i.e., God ; (III) UpSya, i.e., the way to God ; 
(IV) Phala or Parugartha, i.e., the end of life; and (V) Virodhinab, 
i.e., obstructions to the attainment of God. 

ANALYSIS OF THE WORK 

(I.) — Jivas are of five kinds, viz. (1) Nitya i.e., those 
who never entered on Sams&ra or the snocesBion of 
lives and deaths at all, such as Garuda, Vigvaksena and 
others ; (2) Mukta, i.e., those who have shaken off the 
fetters of life and whose solo purpose and joy is attendance 
(Kaimkarya) on God; (3) Kevala, i.e., those whose hearts 
being purified are fixod on the highest truth and who are thus 
free from the succession of births and deaths ; (4) Mumukgu, 
i. e., those who having experienced the misery of life are 
averse to its enjoyments and have fixed their desire only on 
the highest end, viz., the attainment of the condition of an 
attendant on God ; and (5) Bad d ha, i.e., those who devoting 
themselves to the life whether of a god, man, or brute that 
their previous merits or demerits (Karman) have assigned to 
them, seek only the enjoyments of such a life and are averse to 
the joys of Brahma(n). 

(II.) — The manifestations of Tsvara or God are five ; viz., 
(1) Para, i. e., he who lives in Vaikuptha and whose presence 
is enjoyed by the Nitya and Mukta spirits who dwell near him, 
who is unbeginning and endless, who wears oelestial ornaments, 
celestial garments, and celestial weapons, who possesses celestial 
beauty and an endless number of holy attributes, and who is 
aooompanied by Sri, Bho, and Lila ; (2) Vytkha, i. e., the forms of 
Saihkarsapa, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha assumed for the 
creation, protection, and dissolution of the world ; (3) Vibhava, 
i.e., incarnations such as Rama and Erspa for the establishment 
of iT^th, the protection of the good and the destruction of the 
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wicked; (4) Antary&min, who has two forms, in ono of which 
he dwells in everything and rules over all, is bodiless, all- 
pervading, and the store of all good attributes and is called 
Vismi, Nilrityana, Vasudeva, Ac., and in the other, he possesses 
a body bearing celestial weapons such as a conch-shell and a 
discus, and celestial ornaments, dwells in the heart of man, is 
the store of all good attributes, and is known by the names of 
Ilj-sikesa, Purugottama, Vasudeva, Ac. ; and (5) Area, i. e., 
idols of stone, metal, Ac., in which he dwells and allows himself 
to be worshipped by his devotees. 

In the Yatlndramatadlpika to be noticed below and in other 
places, tho Vy films are given as four, Vasudeva possessed of the 
six great attributes, being the first , Saiiikargana possessed of two, 
viz., Jfiana and Bala, being the second, Pradyumna having 
Aisvarya and Virya, the third, and Aniruddha possessed of 
Sakti and Tejas, the fourth. The first VyQha is assumed in 
order that it may serve as an object of devotion, and the other 
three for the creation, Ac., of the world. In the present work 
the Vasudeva VyOha is put down as the second form of the 
Antaryftmin. 

(III.) — The Upftyas or ways to God are five, viz., (1) Karma- 
yoga, (2) .J nan a yoga, (.'}) Bhaktiyoga, (4) Prapattiyoga, and 
(5) Acaryitbhimanayoga. Under the first conies the whole 
V edic sacrificial ritual and the Bmarta or domestic ceremonies 
along with the fasts and observances, Hy going through which 
the person is purified. Then by means of Yama, Niyama, Ac., 
mentioned in the Yoga Sastra, one should concentrate his mind 
upon himself. This concentration leads to J Mnayoga, which 
consists in fixing the mind on Narayapa or Vasudeva described 
in the Vasudeva VyQha as the person on whom one’s own self, 
on which the mental powers have .already been concentrated, 
depends. Thus the devotee arrives at God through himself. 
The Jfianayoga leads to Bhaktiyoga which oonsists in con- 
tinuously seeing nothing but God. Prapatti is resorted to by 

H [B. G. Bhandarkai’s Works, Vci. H ] 
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those who cannot avail themselves of or are not equal to the 
first three methods. It consists in throwing one's self entirely 
on the mercy of God. There are many details given which 
need not be reproduced here. The last method, AoBry&bhi- 
m&nayoga, is for one who is unable to follow any of the others, 
and consists in surrendering oneself to an AcSrya or preceptor, 
and being guided by him in everything. The preoeptor 
goes through all that is necessary to effect his pupil’s 
deliverance, as a mother takes medicine herself to cure an 
infant. 

(IV.) — The Purugilrthas are five, viz., (1) Dharma, (2) Artha, 
(3) Kftma, (4) Kaivalya, and (5) Mobga. The first three do not 
differ from those ordinarily called by those names, and the 
la st two are the conditions attained by the Kevala and Mukta 
spirits (I, 3 and 2 above.) 

(V.) — The Virodhins are five, viz., (1) Svasvaropavirodhin, i.e., 
that which prevents one’s own real or spiritual nature from 
being seen, such as the belief that the body is the soul ; (2) 
ParasvarQpavirodhin, or that which prevents one’s approach to 
the true God, such as devotion to another or false deity or 
disbelief in God’s incarnations; (3) Upayavirodhin, or that 
which prevents the true ways from being resorted to, as the 
belief in ways other than those mentioned above being more 
efflcaoious or in the latter being inadequate; (4) Purug&rtha- 
virodhin or attachment to other than the true or highest object 
of life; (5) Prfiptivirodhin, i.e., the being connected with a 
body that one’s own Karman has entailed or with other 
spirits who are so embodied. 

YATINDRAMATADIPIKA 

No. 154 is a Manuscript of the YatlndramatadipikA in whioh 
the whole system of the Yatmdra or R&m&nuja is briefly 
explained, The author is Srinivasa, son of GovindflcSrya of 
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the V&dhQla family. The following persons are mentioned in 
the beginning as the propounders of the system : — 


Vyftsa 

Dramidftoarya 

Bodhayana 

Sriparankuianatha 

Quhadeva 

Yamunamuni 

Bharuci 

Yatlsvara 

Brahmanandin 


At the end the author states 

that in his explanation of the 

dootrines of the sect he has followed the following works : — 

Dramidabhagya 

Dar&anayathatmyanirpaya 

Nyayasiddhi 

Nyayasara 

Siddhitraya 

Tattvadipa 

Srlbhagya 

Tattvanirpaya 

Dipasarasamgraha 

Sarvarthasiddhi 

Bhagyavivarapa 

N yayaparisuddhi 

Samgatimala 

N yayasiddhaj fiana 

$adarthasamkgepa 

Paramatabhanga 

Srutaprakasika 

Tattvatrayaculuka 

Tattvaratnakara 

TattvanirOpapa 

Prajfiaparitrapa 

Tattvatrayavyakhyana 

Prameyasamgraha 

Capdamaruta 

Nytyakuliia 

Vedantavijaya 

Nyayasudanhma 

ParS&ryavijaya 


And others 


The last in the first list or Yati6vara is Ramanuja; and his work, 
the Srlbhfigya, is the fourth in this. This is bo because the followers 
of Ramanuja believe that the system was taught by several 
teachers who flourished before Ramanuja. Ramanuja himself 
states at the beginning of the Bhagya that the Vftti on the 
BrahmasQtra written by Bodhayana was abridged by his 
predecessors ; and among these Dramid*carya is mentioned in 
the Srutaprakaiika, the commentary on the BhSgya. 
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DIFFERENT DIVISIONS OF THE TOPICS BELONGING! TO 
RAMANUJA'S SYSTEM 

Srinivasa then proceeds to indicate the variety of views 
entertained by different classes of writers. The Saris admit 
only one entity (Tattva) ; the $gis divide it into two, Atman 
and Anatman ; and the Acftryas professing to follow the Srnti 
propound three Tattvas or entities, viz., (1) Bhogya or 
what is to be enjoyed or suffered ; (2) Bhoktr, the enjoyer or 
sufferer ; (3) Niyantr or the ruler and controller. Some 
Acaryas teach the system under the four heads of (1) Heya or 
what is to he shunned, (2) the means of keeping it off, 

(3) Upadeya or what is to be sought and secured, and (4) its 
means. Other teachers (Desikas) divide the subject into five 
parts, viz., (1) what is to bo attained or got at (Prftpya), (2) he 
who attains it (Prftptf), (3) the means of attainment (Up8ya), 

(4) the fruits or objects of life (Phala), and (5) obstructions or 
impediments. These are the five topics or Arthapaficaka 
described above as given in [this year’s Manuscript] No. 152. 
Some teachers add one more topic which is called Sambandha 
(relation), and thus expound six. 

There is no real difference, according to our author, between 
these several views, since the variety is due to the adoption of a 
different principle of division by each teacher. The true 
substance of the Vedftntas or Upanigads is that there is only 
one Brahma(n), with the animal or individual spirits and the 
dead world as its attributes (Cidacidvi&igtAdvaitam). 

RAMANUJA'S SYSTEM SAME AS THAT OF THE PAKCARATRAS 

The body of doctrines whioh constitutes the system of 
Rftmftmtja is eventnally the same as that professed by the more 
ancient sohool of the PftficarRtras or Bhflgavatas. The doctrine 
of Vyahas, Vasudeva as the name of the Supreme Deity, and 
Bhakti or faith and love as the way to salvation are 
characteristic of the sohool. It does not trace all our finite 
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thought and feeling to a principle alien to the soul snch aa 
Prabrti or Mitya as the SAmkhya or Advnita Vedanta does, and 
look upon freedom from that sort of thought and feeling as 
Mokga or deliverance. It is a system of popular religion and 
has not such a metaphysical basis as either of those two has. 
Vssndeva was recognised as the Supreme Deity even in the 
time of Patanjali ; for under Panin i IV. 3. 98, the author of the 
MahAbhAgya states that the Vasudcva occurring in the Sotra is 
not the name of a Kgattriya, but of Tatrabhagavat*, which 
term is explained by Kaiyata as signifying a certain ( form of 
the) Supreme Deity. 

HISTORY OF THE PAS CAR AT RA SYSTEM 

The Pa&caratra system is mentioned along with the rival 
system of the Pasupatas, and with the Samkhya, Yoga, 
and Vedas or Arapyakas in the Narayaplya section of the 
Mokgadharmaparvan which forms a part of the &lntiparvan 
Of the Mahabhamta (Chap. 349 Bom. Ed.), and explained 
in detail to Narada in the Svetadvlpa by the Supremo 
Xarayapa who manifested himself to him (Chap. 339). The 
whole Narayaplya section seems to refer to that system one 
way or another. This section is older than Ramanuja, since he 
refers to it in the passage in his Vedantabhagya, to be noticed 
below, and older also than Samkaracarya who quotes in his 
Bhagya under II. 1. 1, from chapters 334 and 339, (p. 409 
Vol. I.f Bibl. Ind. Ed.), and from chapters 350 and 351, 
(p. 413). Dhruvasena I, one of the earlier princes of the 
Valabhl dynasty is called a Bhagayata, while others are styled 
Mahe£varas. Among the sects mentioned by Bapa in the 
eighth chapter of the Brihargacaritra are those of the 
Bhagavatas and the Paficaratras. 

From this and also from the passages noticed below occurring 
in the Vedanta BhAgyas of Samkaracarya and Ramanuja, it 
appears that these were two sects ; but they did not differ 
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materially from each other, and the PSficar&tras considered them- 
selves to be Bhftgavatas also. Samkarftcarya refutes the doctrines 
of the BhSgavata school in his Rha^ya under the Vedanta Sotras 
II. 2. 42 and 43 ; and the same doctrines amended so as to avoid 
his objection, are refuted under Sntras 44 and 45, and the name 
Paficaratra is used in connection with them. 

RAMANUJA’S DEFENCE OF THE PASCARATRA SYSTEM 

Ramanuja, on the other hand, interprets the first two SQtras 
as setting forth the objector’s view or the Pnrvapakga ; 
represents the opponent as giving the same doctrines that are 
refuted by Samkaraoarya under those two Satras as the 
dootrines of the Bhagavatas, and makes him pronounce them 
to be opposed to the Sruti. Then under Sntra 44, he says that 
the view of the objector is based on a misconception of the 
dootrines of the Bhagavata system, and gives the correot 
doctrines under that Sntra and the next, one of them being 
the same as that mentioned by Saihkaracarya under Sntra 44. 
These doctrines are, ho asserts, in harmony with the Sruti, 
and thus according to him the Paficaratra system is not refuted 
by Badarayapa, the author of the Sntras. In connection with 
his arguments he quotes from the Paugkara-samhita, Satvata- 
samhita, and Parama-samhitft. 

Under Sntra 45, &athkaracarya accuses the Paficarfitras of 
treating the Vedas with contempt, since it is stated in 
one of their books that Sap<jilya not having found the way 
to the highest good in the four Vedas had recourse to this 
Sftstra. Ramanuja answers this accusation by saying that 
a similar statement occurs in the Bhnmavidyft (ChRndogya 
Up. VII. 1). Narada is represented there as saying that he 
has studied all the Vedas and other branches of learning 
and still he only knows the Mantras and not the Atman. This 
does, not involve the contempt of the Vedas, but the object of 
the statement is simply to extol the BhQmavidya or the 
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philosophy of the highest object that is explained further on. 
Or, the sense is that Narada studied all the Vedas, but was not 
keen enough to comprehend the nature of the Atman though 
set forth in those works. Precisely the same interpretation 
should be laid on this statement of Handilya’s not having found 
the way to the highest good in the four Vedas, and it should 
not be construed as involving contempt for the Vedas. 

THE N’ON-VEDIC ORIGIN* OF THE PASgaRATRA SYSTEM 

But in spite of all this defence there can be no question 
that the Bhilgavata or Pilficariltra system did not owe its 
origin to the Vedas or Upanisads. It arose from that 
current of thought from which the Bhagavadgltil, the 
worship of Vasudeva, and the doctrine of Bliakti sprang, 
and the sacred books which are appealed to, are the 
different Samhitas of the NAradapailcarAtra, six of which have 
been mentioned before as existing in the Library of Jasvantrai 
Gopalrai at Patan*, and three of which are, it will have been 
seen, quoted by Ramanuja. The present Collection also 
contains one which will be noticed below. The book printed 
under the naiuo of N aradapaiicarat ra in the Bibliotheca 
Indica is only one of the Samhitas — that called Jh AnAmptasAra, 
corresponding with 6 in Jasvantarai’s list. Of the three quoted 
by Ramanuja, one — the Paugkarasaihhita — occurs in that list. 
The account of the Paiicaratra given in the Narayaniya section 
of the Mahabharata is perhaps one of the oldest. 

PASCARATRA same as the satvata system 

In forming some idea of the origin of this system the 
following circumstances must be taken into account : — 

(1). The characteristic name of the supreme deity is Vasudeva, 
and N&rayapa, Vigpu, and even Kpspa are only additional and 
probably later names or identifications. 


I Ante, p. <9. [N.B.U.] 
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(2) . In the Nftrftyaplya section of the MahftbhSrata, the 
Pftfioarfttra is represented as an independent religion professed 
by the Sfttvatas and is also called the Sfttvata religion (Chap. 348, 
vv. 34, 55, and 84) ; and Vasil Uparicara, who was a follower of 
that religion, is spoken of as worshipping the Supreme God 
according to the Sfttvata manner (Vidhi) which was revealed 
in the beginning by the Sun (Chap. 335, vv. 19 and 24). 

(3) . The religion is stated to bo the same as that taught 
to Arjuna by Bhagavat himself when the armies of the 
Pfttjdavas and the Kurus were drawn up in battle-array and 
Arjuna’s heart misgave him (Chap. 348, v. 8 and Chap. 346, 
v. 11). In the Bhftgavata the Sfttvatas are represented as calling 
the highest Brahma(n), Bhagavat and VftBudeva (X. 9.49), and 
as worshipping and adoring Krepa in a peculiar way (XI. 21. 1). 
Rftmftnuja too refers, as we have seen, to the Sfttvatasamhitft. 

THE KSATTRIYA ORIGIN OF THE SATVATA RELIGION, AND OF 
* THE GENERAL PHILOSOPHICAL SPECULATION 

Sfttvat was the name of a descendant of Yadu as we learn 
from the Purftpic genealogies, and his race was the raoe or olan 
of the Sfttvatas. The Sfttvatas are mentioned in the Bhftgavata 
along with the Andhakas and Vrgpis which were two of tfie 
Yftdava tribes (I. 14. 25, and III. 1. 29). Vftsudeva himself was 
a prince of that race, being called Sfttvatargabha (Bh. XI. 
21. 1), and Sfttvatapuriigava (Bh. I. 9. 32). The worship of 
Vftsudeva ascends, as we have seen, higher into antiquity than 
Patanjali or even Pftpini, since the name Vftsudeva is contained 
in the Sntra itself. About the time when he flourished or 
when the Upanigads were written, and even later, when 
Buddhism and Jainism arose, the energies of the Indian mind 
were direoted to religious speculation, and we find a variety of 
systems coming into vogue. 

In this intellectual raoe the Kgattriyas took a much more 
active part than the Brahmans. In the (Shftndogya Upanigad, 
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a prince of the name of Prav&hapa, the son of Jaibala (V. 3), 
and ASvapati, king of the Kekaya country (V. 11), appear 
as teachers of religious truth and Brahmans as learners; 
and in the former passage it is oven stated that the 
Kgattriyas were the orginal possessors of that knowledge. 
Similarly, in the Kaupltaki brftlimanopanisad , we find Ajfttasatru, 
king of Kftst, explaining the true Brahma(n) to Bftl&ki the 
Gargya, who had only pretended to teach it to the king, but did 
not know it really. The same story is told in the Bphadaranyaka. 
Buddha was a Kgattriya and belonged to the Sftkya clan ; 
bo was Mahftvlra who belonged to the race of the Jtifttrkas. 

Sinoe then tho Kgattriyas were so active at tlie time 
in propounding religious doctrines and founding scots and 
schools, we may very well suppose that a Kgattriya of the name 
of Vasudeva belonging to the Yadava, Vr?ni, or Satvata race 
founded a theistic system as Siddhartha of the Sakya race and 
Mahavlra of the Jfiatpka race founded atheistio systems. And 
just as Buddha under the title of “ Bhagavat ” is introduced 
as the teacher in Buddhistio works, so is Vasudeva as Bhagavat 
introduced in the Bhagavadgrta and some other parts of the 
Mahabharata. That must have been one of his most prominent 
names, since his followers were in later times called Bhagavatas. 

Or perhaps, it is possible that Vasudeva was a famous prince of 
the Satvata race and on his death was deified and worshipped by 
his clan ; and a body of doctrines grew up in connection with 
that worship, and the religion spread from that clan to other 
olasses of the Indian people. In its origin this religion must 
have been simple, and it must have developed into the 
Pafioarfttra system when some of the Samhitas mentioned above 
were written. Other elements represented by the names 
Vtogtu, N&r&yapa, Govinda, and KfSpa were engrafted in later 
times on the religion of Vasudeva, and thus the various forms 
of modern Vaispavtam arose. 

It is therefore dear that the Paficaratra was a distinct system 
IB [R. O. Bbwdarkar'a Work* VoL II] 
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Independent of the Vedas and Upanigadfl. Bnt during the 
early oenturics of the Christian era, while the oountry was 
under the domination of foreigners of the Saka, Pahlava, and 
Yavana races, the Buddhists had grown powerful. With the 
restoration of the native dynasties in the fourth oentury, the 
influence of Brahmans increased and they then began a fierce 
conflict with all heretics. These were cried down as scoffers, 
atheists, nihilists (Vainasikas), &c. The great Mimaihsakas, 
Sabarasv&min, Mapd anam i» ra > Kumarila and others, flourished 
during this period of oonflict. They ran down even the 
Aupanigadas, or the 4 holders of the Jiianamarga, i.e., the religion 
of the Upanigads, as against the Karmamarga or the sacrificial 
religion. The Bauddhas and Jainas who had no regard for 
the Vedas whatever, met them on independent or rationalistic 
grounds. But the Aupanigadas fought them on the field of 
Vedio orthodoxy and succeeded in maintaining their position. 
There were unquestionably in ancient times several Aupanigada 
systems ; but it was the doctrine of the unreality of -the world 
and the unity of spirit with which the name of SamkarAcArya is 
connected, and which has been characterized by the Madhvas 
as but Buddhistio nihilism in disguise, that succeeded on the 
present oocasion. And that dootrine was by others considered 
as subversive of religion and certainty. SamkaracSrya and 
his followers did not treat tenderly the religious systems that 
had beoome popular such as that of the Bhagavatas or 
P&ficaratras and of the Pasupatas. 

RAMANUJA’S FINDING A VRDANTIC BASIS FOR THE 
SATVATA RELIGION 

It was, therefore, RAmAnuia's endeavour to put down the 
pernicious dootrine of Maya or unreality, and seek a Vedantio 
and philosophic basis for the religion of Bhakti or Love 
and Faith that had existed from times immemorial t 
and thus the Pafioaratra system whioh was independent of the 
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Vedas before, became a system of the Vedanta or an Aupanigada 
system. 


III.— DVAITA OR MADHVA'S SYSTEM 

Ramftnuja found a Vedantic basis for the Paficaratra or 
Bhagavata religion and vindicated the reality of the world, and 
the separate existence of the human or animal spirit. But the 
theory that he set up in the place of SaiiikarScarya’s Maya and 
unity of spirit, viz., that tho world and tho individual spirits are 
the attributes of tho Supreme spirit, did not sufficiently 
distinguish the latter from the two former, and was not 
calculated to emphasize the supreme greatness of God as 
compared with the littleness of the animal spirit and of the world. 

MADHVA'S CARRYING ON THE REFORM OF 
RAMANUJA FURTHER 

Madhva or Anandatlrtha, therefore, propounded the 
doctrine of Dvaita or duality, and laid particular stress on 
the five eternal distinctions, viz., the distinction between 
(1) God and the animal spirit, (2) God and the inanimate 
world, (3) the animal spirit and the inanimate world, 
(4) one animal spirit and another, and (ft) one inanimate object 
and another. In other respects he like Ramanuja was a vindi- 
cator of the Paficaratra religion. But he seems to have given a 
more general or a less exclusive form to it. The name Vigpu 
is more prominent in his system than Vasudeva, and thus the 
historical nature of the Paficaratra religion is thrown into the 
back-ground. 

In the BharatatAtparyanirpaya, Anandatlrtha gives as 
authorities for his doctrine of the supreme greatness of Vigpu 
and for other points in his system, tho four Vedas, Rk and 
others, the Paficaratra (Samhitas), the Bharata, the original 
Ramty a Q a , BrahmasQtra, and other texts that agree with these 
and hot those that disagree. The Vaiepava Purfipas are also to 
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be acoepted, because they are of the nature of the P&ficar&tra 
•works, and the Smftis of Mann and others in so far as they 
agree with the doctrine, [Chapter I, w. 30-32]. 

MANUSCRIPTS OF MADHVA WORKS 
The present Collection does not oontain many Manuscripts of 
works belonging to this school ; but since the close of the year 
copies of important M&dhva works have been purchased and 
these will be noticed in the next Report. 

No. 156 is a complete copy of Anandatlrtha’s Bhftgya on the 
BrahmaBQtra, and No. 678 is a fragment of the same work 
beginning with Sgtra I. 3. 23 and coming down to the last but 
one Sutra of Chap. III. No. 675 contains the first two chapters 
of Anandatlrtha’s Bh&eya on the Bhagavadgitft, and No. 679 is 
an incomplete copy of Vidyftdhirftja’s commentary on the same 
work. No. 677 is a commentary on the Sahasranamastotra of 
Vyankatefo, the god whose shrine on the Vyankatagiri is famous. 
The author was a pupil of Satyavijaya who died in Saka 1661. 

IV. — £uddhadvaita OR VALLABHA’S system 
Vallabh&o&rya gave a Bensualistio form to Vaigpavism. The 
deity is worshipped in the form of Krspa, the lover of the Qopis 
or shepherdesses (rather cowherdesses) living in Qokula. Valla- 
bha’s heaven is a region containing cows (Goloka), to which the 
devotees of Krwa repair and where assuming the forms of 
Qopis, they Bport with their lover. His Ved&ntio theory is called 
Suddhftdvaita according to which the animal spirits and the 
inanimate world are but forms of the Supreme Spirit and are 
related to him as the sparks of fire to the fire. We have got a 
Manuscript of one work only belonging to this school (No. 157) 
In the Collection. 

V.— MISCELLANEOUS VAIS^AVISM 
PARAMIGAMAO0?iMANI 

No. 158 is a copy of the ParamSgamacQdAmapi Samhita of 
the N&radapancarfttra. As the Pafioarttra Samhitis are 

A: 
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acknowledged to be the chief authorities for Vaigpavism by the 
earlier Vaigpava sects, and consequently do not belong to any 
one system in particular, I have put the Manuscript under the 
above heading, it being the only one of its class. 

VISNUBHAKTICANDRODAYA 

No. 162 is Vigpubhakticandrodaya which looks like a 
manual for the use of an ordinary Vaigpava not necessarily 
belonging to any of the sects already mentioned but worshipping 
Vigpu according to the general precepts contained in the 
Pur&pas. The work is certainly older than Vallabha; for 
another Manuscript recently purchased whs transcribed in 
Samvat 1496 and &aka 1361, the cyclic year being Siddhftrtha, 
in the reign of Mah&rftya Sivadasa, and was finished on 
Wednesday the 14th of the dark half of ASvina, the 15th or 
Am&vssyft falling in the afternoon of the day ; while Vallabha 
is said to have been born in Samvat 1535. 

No. 160 is Bhagavadbhaktiratn&vali which consists of a 
collection of the several texts on Bhakti scattered in the different 
parts of the BhAgavata with a commentary and introductory 
verses. The author is Vigpupuri who oalls himself a Tairabhukta 
i.e., a native of Tirabhukti or Tirhut. 

WORKS ON LATER VAISNAVISM 
• • 

No. 159, BhaktirasAmrtasindhu, and No. 161 , MukticintAmapi 
are representatives of later developments of Vaigpavism. The 
author of the former was a pupil of the celebrated K|ppa 
Caitanya of Bengal, and wrote the work in the daka year 
RAmAnkasakra which expression signifies 1493. But the 
commentator takes it as equivalent to 1463, wherefore it appears 
that the word “Anita” occurring in that expression is a mistake 
for “Anga". The names of the author and of the commentator 
are not given, but the former calls himself a Varftka or “a 
poor thing " and Kyudra or a “Jittle creature The date of 
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the composition of the treatise agrees well with the date of 
Oaitanya who was born in 1407 $aka. 

The Mukticintamapi promises Mukti or eternal bliss to those 
who adore JagannAtha of Orissa. 

VI— KIImIr &AIVISM 

Saivism is perhaps as old as Vai.snavism. It does not seem to 
have a historical element in it as Vaispavism had in the Sfttvata 
religion founded by Vftsudeva or inculcating the worship of 
Vasudeva ; and hence tho doctrine of Bhakti plays no "prominent 
part in it. When the doctrines were reduced to a definite 
shape, the systom came to be known by the name of PAsupata 
or MAhe£vara. 

PI&JPATA OR MAHElVARA SYSTEM AND THE DIFFERENT 
MAHK&VARA SECTS 

The Paiupta system is, as we have seen, mentioned along with 
the Pafioarfttra in the text from the Mahabhftrata refereed to 
above. Images of Siva for purposes of worship are referred to 
by Patafijali. The Pa&upatas are mentioned by Hwhan Thsang 
as existing in different towns and cities in India in his time. 
BAqa speaks of them in the Hargaoaritra and Kadambarl. Most 
of the princes of Valabhl are styled Mahesvaras. SamkarAcarya 
refutes the doctrines of the Mahesvara school under II. 2. 37. 
RAmAnuja also does the same under that Sutra, and mentions 
four sects, the KApAlas, the KalAmukhas, the Pasupatas, and 
Saivas. MAdhava explains the doctrines of two of these sects, 
the first of which he calls Nakulisa Pasupata and the seoond 
Saiva. 


SPANDA^ASTRA AND ITS PROMULGATORS 

The Ka&mlr Mahesvaras are different from all these. Their 
literature has two branches, one of which is called 
Bpendafcstra and the other Prttyabhi j fifttastra. The principal 
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work belonging to the former is that called Sivasatrftpi, which 
aocording to Bhaskara, the autlior of tho Vftrtikas, manifested 
themselves to Vasugupta under tho guidance of a Siddha 1 . 
KsemarJlja, however, in the Spandanirpaya states that 
Vasugupta found them inscribed on a stone through the will of 
God,* being directed to the place in a dream. In a verse at 
the end of Rama’s Spandakarikavivarapa we are told that these 
SQtras were communicated by Mahesa to Vasugupta in a 
dream.* Utpala in the Spandapradlpika states that ho learned 
them from a Siddha.* However he may have obtained them, 
it is dear that other people got them from Vasugupta, i.e., he 
was their author. 

cTO ft II 
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II— From 

Manuscript No. 171 of this year’s Collection. 
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Another work of equal authority is the SpandakArikBs, as 
to .the authorship of which also there are varying statements. 
BhBskara says that Vasugupta communicated the SivasOtras 
to Kallata, three parts of whioh he explained by composing 
Sotras of his own. In the S panda- kfirikftvivarapa it is 
stated that Kallata only published the Spand&mrta which- 
was composed by Vasugupta on MahAdevagiri. KgemarAja 
in the Spandaninjaya says that Vasugupta having obtained 
the Sivasatras embodied their substance in fifty-one Slokas. 
Utpala, on the other hand, tells us in the Spandapradlpika 
that it was Kallata who composed the fifty Anu?tubh Slokas 
after he had learned the Rahasya or essence of the Sftstra 
from his preceptor Vasugupta. 1 At the end of the treatise ho 
gives a Sloka as if occurring in the original, in which the same 
thing is stated.® “ The Sntras of his own ” which BhBskara 
speaks of must undoubtedly be the fifty or fifty-one K&rik&s 
mentioned by others. Since this author flourished before the 
others his aocount is likely to be correct. If the verse given by 
Utpala at the end does really occur in the original it decides the 
point, and the author of the Karikas must be taken to be TTallftpi- 
But even if it does not, there is another verse which is 
commented on both by Utpala and Rama and which conse- 
quently does belong to the original treatise, i.e., the Karikas, 
in whioh the author praises the style of his master.* This 
master is explained to be Vasugupta by both the commentators ; 
henoe the author of the Karikas must be Kallata. Perhaps the 
best way of reconciling the varying statements would be to 
suppose that Kallata put in verse what his master taught him ; 


1 See the rcnea ghren before in tbe foot&otea. 
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or both together composed the Karikas while Kalla(a published 
them. Kallata wrote also a short Vrtti on the Kftrikfis which is 
given in some places in Kama’s work and is frequently alluded 
to by Kgemar&ja who expressly attributes it toiiim. The work 
composed of the Karikas and the Vrtti is called Spandasarvasva. 

PROMULGATORS OP THE PRATYABHIjSlSlSTRA 

The founder of the Pratyabhij fia&istra, the other branch of 
Kasmlr Saiva philosophy, was Somananda, the author of a 
work called Sivadrstf ; but the writer of the principal work 
of the system, the so-called Stltras whioh are verses, was his 
pupil Utpala, the son of Udayakara. 

The present Collection has the following works belonging to 
these two branches. 

No. 171 is a Manuscript in the Sarada character of Bhaskara’s 
Sivasatravftrtika. The introduction of this is given by 
Dr. Btlhler in his Report for 1875-76, from which we learn that 
the author of the Vartika belonged to the sixth generation 
after Vasugupta. 

No. 173 is a oopy of the Spandapradipika in the same 
character. There is a modern copy of the work in Nagarl in 
Dr. Btthler’s Kasmlr Collection. The author is Utpala who, 
Dr. Btlhler thinks, might be the same as tho author of the 
Pratyabhij fiasdtra. But the former was the son of Trivikrama 
who lived at N&r&yapasthana, as we are told in the introduction 
of the Spandapradipika as well as at the end ; while the latter 
was the son of Udayakara. The author of the Spandapradipika 
quotes from the Paramarthasara which is a work by Abhinava- 
gupta, the pupil of a pupil of the author of the 
Pratyabhij fias Qtra. 1 

No. 168 is Pratyabhij&avimardinllaghuvrtti by Abhinavagupta 
transcribed in Saxhvat 1808. No. 165 is Paramarthasara, and 

1 F. Sit b, S of Me. SIS of 1875-76, 

SS [ R. a Bhuxbrksr'a Works, Vol. U J 
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Nob. 166 and 167 are copies of the same with Kgemarftja’a 
commentary in the Sarada and N&gan characters respectively, 
and No. 163 is Abhinavagupta’s Glt&rthasaihgraha in the Sarada 
character. We have also a Sarada Manuscript of NarAyapa’s 
StavacintAmani with KsemarAja’s commentary (No. 172). We 
have in the Collection two copies, one complete and the 
other incomplete, of a commentary on the Bhagavadgita by 
Rajanaka Rama who represents himself as the son of 
NArAyapa who lived at Kanyakubja, and the brother of 
Kana (?). As the doctrines set forth in the introduction of 
this commentary roscmblo those of the Kasmlr Saiva school, 
I have put the work in this class. 

SPANDAfiXSTRA DIFFERENT FROM MADHAVA’S iSAIVADARfiANA 

In his Report for 1875-76, Dr. Biihler identifies the Spanda 
branch of the Kasmlr school with the Saivadarsana, . the 
dootrines of which are explained by Mxdhava in the Sarva- 
dardanasamgraha, and makes a broad distinction between that 
and the PratyabhijfiS branch which is explained by MSdhava 
next. But this view is, I think, untenable. The first SivasOtra 
CaitanyamAtmA and a verse attributed to Yasugupta are quoted 
by MAdhava as authorities for some of the PratyabhijfiA 
doctrines that he explains (Bibl. Ind. Ed., pp. 94 & 95) ; while 
none of the books or writers on the SpandasAstra are mentioned 
by him in his acoount of the Saivadarsana. 

COMPARISON OF THE PRINCIPAL DOCTRINES OF THE TWO SCHOOLS 

Besides, the doctrines of MAdhava’s Saiva school are totally 
different from those laid down in the SpandasAstra. Siva, 
according to that school, is only an efficient or Nimitta cause 
of the inanimate world, the Karman of the animal or human 
spirits being another prompting cause (p. 80) ; while there is 
also an independent material or constituent cause (p. 82). The 
ap jmal spirits have a separate existence from the Supreme 
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spirit or Siva ; and even when they are delivered or freed from 
the trammels of the world they become like Siva bat not Siva 
himself. There is a plurality of animal spirits (pp. 84 & 85). 
Ramanuja also represents the four schools of Saivas mentioned 
by him, in the passage referred to above, 1 as holding the 
dodtrine that Qod or Siva is only an efficient cause, and not tho 
material or constituent cause. But the dootrines of the 
Spandasastra are that God or Siva creates the world by his 
mere will;* he requires no independent material cause 1 as tho 
Vaisegikas and other schools maintain ; neither is he himself 
the material cause as some of tho Vedantins hold ; but he makes 
the world appear in himself, as “a whole town” or other 
things appear in a mirror, and is as unaffected by it as the 
mirror is by these 4 . The illustration of a mirror is only 
applicable to this extent that he is not aifected by his oreation, 
while the theory that he is the material cause involves the 
supposition that he undergoes development and change. 
Being a simple substance not divisible into parts, if he develops, 
he must be immanent in the world and can have no existence 
distinct from the world. That Brahma(n) is the material cause 
of the world is the original Vedantic doctrine, as appears 
clearly from the Vedanta Satras ; but the immanency of God 
and his having no distinct existence which aro its consequences, 
are denied on the ground that the Upanigads represent him, 

I Ante, p. 198. [N. B. U.] 

a aft* unjaifti- 

i — Kallata’s Vj-tti on the first Karika 

TOftftraftfanFiri srorcn &c. 

3 q foftlforopanftfafotf ^^ftan .1— Ksemaraja on the 
second Spandakarika. 

i — ibid. 
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though a simple substance without parts, to have a distinct 
existence at the same time that they represent him to be the 
material cause undergoing development. The two propositions, 
howsoever inconsistent, must be admitted on the authority of 
the sacred texts ; (VedantasQtra, II. 1, 26 & 27). 

S§ariikarficarya, and, before him, Gatn^apada avoided these con- 
sequences by declaring the world of which Brahma(n) is the 
material causo to be unreal, and due to some principle of illusion 
called Maya. But they are avoided by VdSugupta and Kallafca 
by having recourse to the illustration of a mirror; while 
j§aihkaracarya’s illustration is that of a rope and the serpent for 
which it is mistaken. Creation, according to the Kasmlr Saivas, 
is therefore not unreal ; and this follows also from their doctrine 
that it is due to God’s will alone. Another illustration they 
give is that of a Yogin who by his power produces anything 
he chooses without using any materials. The animal spirits are 
identical with the Supreme spirit 1 and become the Supreme 
spirit when they shake off their impurity.’ These are the 
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doctrines of the Spanda&stra, and these are exactly the doctrines 
of the PratyabhijfiS school also as given by Mftdhava. Hence 
is it that he quotes the SivastUras and Vasugupta in his account 
of that school. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SPANDA AND PBATYABHIJjU 6 ASTRAS 

The difference is that according to the latter school tho 
attainment of Godhead is brought about by recognition. 
Yon aro God, but you do not know yourself to be such through 
ignorance ; you have therefore to recognise God in yoursolf 
through the instructions of your Guru or preceptor and in 
other ways. This doctrine was established by tho founders of 
the Pratyabhijnit system on the basis supplied by the 
•SpandasOstra, and thus this system shows a further development, 
and in the order of time also it is later. 

CONCLUSION 

It will thus be seen that the doctrines of the Kftsmtr 
Waives are adualistic or Advaita and are radically different from 
those of the several schools of Saivas mentioned by 
SaiiikarRcarya, Ramanuja, and Madhava ; and in them the 
influence of the Aupanigada school — whether that of 
SathkaracArya or any previous one, is clearly traceable. 

NYAYA AND VAIHE^IKA 

TARKIKARAKSAVYAKHYA 

• 

We have one representative of Gotama’s system in the present 
Collection, the TArkikarakgAvyakhyR by Varadaraja of which we 
have the second and third Paricchedas in No. 184. The 
Tarkikarakg& consists of KarikAs dr 6lokas and the Vyakhya is 
the perpetual commentary on those Karikas. 

THE AUTHOR OP THE VYAKHYA AND OP 
THE ORIGINAL THE SAME 

Dr. Burnell seems to think that Varadaraja is the author of 
the perpetual commentary only ; but at the cud of the Work 
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occur two verses the sense of whioh is, “ This is the work of 
Varadaraja conversant with the NyAyavidya and thoroughly 
proficient in the Mimamsa. Having closely studied the difficult 
works of Vacaspati, Udayana, and others, I have here given 
the substance, which those disputants who desire victory in 
debate should get up.” Now this cannot apply to the 
commentary, for the substance of the works of previous writers 
is given, not in the merely explanatory portion, but in the 
original Karikas. Then in the colophon we have, “ Thus ends 
VaradarAja’s MulaSUtra.” As this Manusoript was written by a 
Jaina and as Jaina scribes use the word “ Sutra ” rather too 
frequently without looking to its propriety, it has probably no 
specifio signification here. But the word “ Mnla ” seems to 
point to the belief that the original text or the TArkikarakgA 
was the work of Varadaraja. However, the point is settled by 
a statement occurring in a commentary on the whole work by 
Mallinatha, a copy of which has recently been purchased, to 
the effeot that Varadaraja wrote the Vyakha on the Slokas of 
the Tarkikarakga composed by himself. 

Madhava quotes a verse from this work in the Sarvadarsana- 
samgraha (p. 70) which I find in this Manuscript. It is the 28th 
of the second Pariccheda. Varadaraja thus flourished a sufficiently 
long time before the fourteenth century to become a famous 
author. He mentions Vacaspati and Udayana, as we have seen, 
and in the beginning of the second Paricoheda, quotes from the 
Bhagya, Vartika, Tika, and Tatparyapariduddhi. The BhAgya 
meant is that on the Sutras of Gotama by Vatsyayana ; and the 
Vartika is a commentary on the Bhagya by Uddyotakara or 
BhAradvAja. The full title of the Tlka is V Artikatatpar yatfkA 
which is a work on the Vartika by Vacaspati Misra, and the 
Tatparyaparisuddhi is a work on this last by Udayana. 

KIRANiVALl 

• 

No. 183 is a Manusoript of the KirapAvali which. is a 
oomxhentary on Pra&stapAdAoarya’s Bhtyya on the Sutras of 
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Kanada, by Udayana. It comes down to the end of the first 
category or Dravya. 

WORKS ON MODERN NYIYA 

Relating to modern Nyilya, wo have Manuscripts of parts of 
Gadadhara’s works (Nos. 693, 694, and 681) ; and Nos. 686-688 
are parts of the Bhavanandl which, like the Gadadharl, is a 
commentary on the Didhiti of RaghunathabhaRa Siromapi. 

There is a commentary on the Bhavanandl by Mahadeva 
I'untamkara, i.e., Mahadeva, native of Puntambcm in the 
Alimcdnagar District. He was a pupil of Sitikaptha, probably 
the same as the author of the TarkaprakAsa. Nos. 689-691 are 
parts of Mahadeva's work. 

Another commentary on Siromaiji’s work is that by JayarAtna, 
of the Vyaptivada of which No. 187 is a copy. 

We have a copy of a commentary (other than those 
noticed in my last Report) on JAnaklnAtha’s NyAyasiddhAnta- 
maiijarl (No. 185). It is entitled Balabodhinl, and tho author 
is Narasimha PancAnana, son of Govinda TarkAlaihkrtin who 
lived in Gaudamap^ala or Bengal. 

No. 186 is an independent work on the Nyilya and Vaisogika 
systems resembling the Tarkasamgraha and entitled PadArtha- 
dlpika, by Kop^abhaMa son of Rangojibhatta, who is the same 
as the author of the VaiyAkarapabhQsapasAra. 

JYOTl$A OR ASTRONOMY, ASTROLOGY, 

AND DIVINATION 

I— OANITA BRANCH 
• 

No. 205 is a copy of a commentary on BhflskarAcArya’s 
Lilavatl by MahldBsa who wrote it in the year 1644. The era 
is not stated ; but it must be the Sarimt, since the Manuscript 
was transcribed in Sam vat 1733. 
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ANIRUDDHA'8 COMMENTARY ON THE BHlSVAT! 

No. 198 is a commentary on Sat&nanda’s Bhasvatikarapa. 
The epoch year of this is 1021 £aka, and the -work -was, we 
are told at the end, composed in the year 4200 of the Kaliynga, 
l.e., in 1021 &aka. The author of the commentary is Aniruddha 
whose father was Bhava&rman and grandfather Mahasarman. 
The last was a physician and lived at Yamanapura ; but his son 
Bh&va left the place in his old age and settled in the town of 
Samkara (Benares). Examples are worked in the commentary 
for the Saka year 1416 corresponding to the Vikrama year 1551, 
which was the year of the birth of Hlra, the son of Aniruddha. 
The work was finished on Saturday the 1st of the dark half of 
Asvayuj (?) in the Saka year 1417. The author gives 1520 
(Samvat) as the date of his birth, and states that he composed 
the commentary when he was 31 years old. The Bh&svatfkarapa 
follows the SQryasiddhanta. 

OTHER COMMENTARIES ON THE BHASVATl 

No. 197 is a commentary on the same Karana by one Madhava, 
native of Kftnyakubja or Kanoj, who, when he works examples, 
uses Saka 1447. In speaking of the Ayanfimias or degrees of 
equinoctial preoession, the oommentator tella'tts that the author 
based his rule for finding them on the supposition that in 
Saka 450, the precession was zero, i.e., the equinox corresponded 
with the last point of Revati and the first of Aivini, while 
according to the SQryasiddhanta it was zero in 421 
For, at the beginning of the Kaliyuga it was zero, and 
according to the SQryasiddhanta, each libration of the equinoxes 
which reaches the limit of 27° occupies 1800 years. * So that 
the libration to the east was complete in Kali 1,800, and the 
return motion was complete in Kali, 3,600 ; i.e., the equinox 
corresponded with the first point of Aivinl at the end of t hat 
Kali year. Kali 3,600 corresponds to Saka 421, the difference 
between the eras being 3,1?$. Madhava therefore proposes to 
correct his author's rule. 
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At present the Hindu astronomers follow a rule based on the 
supposition that the equinox corresponded with the first point 
of A6vini in the year 444 Saka. But all these take the precession 
be one minute every- year, i.e., 10 second in excess, though 
icoording to the rate of 27° in 1800 years, it is .'>4" every year; 
ind the difference has gone on accumulating until it now 
amounts to about 4°. 

No. 199 is another commentary on the same Karapa by 
Gahgftdhara who was a native of a town to the west of Kurukgetra. 
He wrote his work in 1607 f3aka and his illustrative calculations 
are for that year. 

No. 200 is another still, but the author’s name is not given. 
The commentator states that Bhftskarftoftrya prepared an 
abridgement of the SQryasiddhftnta to render it intelligible to 
his pupils, under the name of Bhftsvatl.; and a certain vain man 
of the name of SatAnanda made somo changes here and there, 
adding something and taking away something, inserted a verse 
in the beginning and another in the end containing his own 
name, am} led ignorant people to think the work as his own. 
But there appear to be no grounds whatever for these assertions. 
Bhftskarftoftrya was born in 1036 Saka, while the epoch year of 
the Bhftsvatl is 1021 Saka, on which all the rules are based. 
BhSskarftcftrya wrote a Karapa in accordance with the Brahma* 
siddhftnta and it is not likely he should write another in 
accordance with another Siddhftnta ; nor has there been any 
tradition to the effeot that he did so. Examples are worked in 
this commentary for the jear 1577 Saka and 1712 Sarnvat. 
The Bhftsvatl Karapa seems to have been much used in Northern 
India, since all these commentators are natives of that part of 
the country, and most of the Manuscripts noticed were 
purchased at Delhi. 

ORAHAKAOTDKA BY KE&AVA OF NANDIOR1MA 
Kefova of Nandigrftma or’Nandagaum, the father of Gape4a, 
the author of the Grahalftghava, composed a Karapa which 
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however was superseded by his son’s treatise and is now little 
known. The work is called Grahakautuka ; and as in the case 
of his J&takapaddhati noticed in my last Report, 1 Ke&ava himself 
has composed a commentary on it. No. 700 is a Manuscript of 
the original as well as the commentary transcribed in 1500 §aka. 
The epoch year used by KeSava is 1418, while that of his son’s 
Qrahalfighava is 1442 &aka. The Saka year in which the 
precession of the equinoxes was zero is taken to be 444. 
Kesava gives Kamalftkara as his father’s name, and speaks of 
NandigrSma situated on the coast of the western sea as his 
native place. 

No. 217 is a Karapa by one Jtaghunfttha who uses &aka 1484 
as his epoch. 

KHANDAKHADYA 

No. 188 contains calculations according to the rules laid down 
in the Khap^akh&dya for the use of the Kasmlrians. The first 
Sloka in that Karapa is given at the beginning, and some of the 
KftrikOs occurring in it are quoted. The Saka year used for 
most of the calculations is 1564 which was the year in which 
the author wrote. From this we are directed to subtract 587 
and the remainder 977 represents the number of years elapBed 
since the composition of the Karapa. The epoch year used in 
this Karapa is, we know, Saka 587. 

MODE OF CONVERTING A LAUKIKA INTO A &AKA .DATE 

In the beginning the mode of converting a Laukika year into 
the corresponding Saka is given. 47 is to be taken as a constant 
number and to that must be prefixed the number of centuries 
elapsed sincfe the beginning of the Saka era at any given 
time. To the number bo formed the number of passed Laukika 
years should be added, and the total represents the Saka year 
corresponding to the current Laukika year, which Saka year 
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appears to be the passed §aka year, since that alone is used in 
calculations. Thus, in the time of the author, fifteen centuries of 
the Saka era had elapsed, and with the constant number 47 we 
have 1547. The current Laukika year was 18, and 17 (the 
number of passed years) being added to 1547, we have 1564 
which was the Saka year corresponding to the current Laukika 
year. The Laukika year here mentioned must be the Saptargi year. 

From the above method it will be seen, that in the first Saka 
century Saka 48 corresponded to the current Laukika year 2. 
Now the Saka era began when 3179 years of the Kali had 
elapsed, i.e. Saka 1 past corresponds to 3180 Kali past. There- 
fore §aka 48 past corresponds to 3227 Kali past, i.e., Laukika 
current 2 corresponds to Kali 3227 past. Now if the Saptargi 
era began in the same century as the Kali era, in the first 
century of these eras, 2 Laukika current corresponded to 27 
Kali past, i.e. the Saptarsi era began after 26 years of the Kali 
had elapsed. This agrees with the results arrived at by 
Dr. Btlhler, if the Laukika years given by him are considered 
as current years and the Kali years past years. 

RiMAVINODA 

No. 204 is R&mavinoda, which is a Karapa composed by 
Ramabhatta, the son of Anantabhatta and younger brother of 
Nllakapfha, at the orders of R&madftsa, minister of Akbar. The 
epoch year is 35 of the era of Jelaluddin Akbar, who, it is stated, 
got possession of the throne in Vikrama 1612 and Saka 1477. 
Akbar’s genealogy is given in the beginning. The Karapa was 
composed in 1535 Saka. 

PHATTE8AH APRAKA&A 

No. 195 is Phattetehaprak&Sa. ■ The first five leaves of the 
Manuscript are mining. The work appears to be a Karapa 
having for its epoch the year 48 of the era of Phatteshah, who 
is spoken of as king of Ked&ra, of Badarl, and of Srinagara and 
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as the crest- jewel of the lunar race. The era of Phatteshah 
began in 1713 of Vikrama or 1578 Saka. The Btate he governed 
must have been the Punjab Hill State of Garhwal, in which there 
are places of the names of Kedftranfitha and Eed&rakftnta, as well 
as Srlnagara. The author of the work is Jat&dhara, son of 
Vanam&lin, who lived in the country of Slharanda (Sirhind). 
Vanam&lin was the son of Durgami6ra who was the son of 
Uddhava of the Gargagotra. 

KIBANAVALl 

• 

No. 697 is a oopy of the Kirap&vali which is a commentary on 
the SQryasiddhanta by a Citp&van Brahman of the name of 
Dadabhai the son of Madhava, surnamed G&mvkar. This work 
is noticed by Professor Aufrecht in the Oxford Catalogue ; but 
he does not give the date of its composition. 

DATE OF THE WORK 

In proving that the Kali age proper has not yet begun but 
that we now live in the introductory period called Kalisamdhyfi, 
by adding up the numbers of years for which the different 
dynasties mentioned in the Pur&pas, particulary the Vigpu, 
from Parlksit (who ascended the throne about the beginning of 
the Samdhyft) downwards, held power— the author gives his 
date three times as Saka 1641, corresponding to Kali 4820. 
In connection with this matter he speaks of the doctrine 
of a complete revolution of the equinoxes as a V edabilhyamata 
or a dootrine opposed to the Vedas, i.e., heterodox, though it 
is advocated by Bhsskarac&rya and others. 

II AND HL SAMHITA AND HORA BRANCHES 

There are several treatises belonging to these branches of 
Jyotiga. No. 210 is V rddha-G&rgyaaamhita. In the body of 
the work, the $gi is sometimes spoken of as G&rgya, and 
sometimes as Garga. The work is different from the G&rgI 
8nhhi t& mentioned by Dr. Kern. 
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yarsaphalayioara by nIlakantha 

. No. 206 iB V argaphalavicSra by Nilakaptha. The commentary 
on the work is by M&dhava who represents himself to have 
entered on the 35th year of his age on Wednesday the 14th of 
the light half of As&Jha in the year Samvat 1690 and 
Saka 1555, and makes illustrative calculations with reference 
to himself. Nilakaptha appears to have belonged to the same 
family as Ylsvanfttha, the commentator on Ke&ava’s and 
Gapesa’s works ; but the verses containing an account of the 
family which are given in a detached form are oorrupt and 
nothing certain can be made out. 

AN ACCOUNT OF VlfiVANITHA’S FAMILY 

An account of Visvanatha’s family occurs however at the 
end of No. 201 which is a Manuscript of the Muhartaoad&mapi 
by Sivadaivajna. In Golagrftma situated on the Godavari and 
in the country of Vidarbha, lived Divakara who was the pupil 
of Gape6a, son of Kesava. The Gapefo meant must thus have 
been the author of the Grahal&ghava. Divakara had five sons, 
the eldest of whom was Krepa who was highly honoured at 
the court of the king, and wrote many treatises. Yigpu was 
the name of the second son and Mallari of the third ; and the 
last two were Kedava and Vifrvanatha. A son of Kjrepa was 
Narasimha, the author of VasanAkalpalatA, and Narasimha’s 
younger brother was Siva the writer of the present treatise. 
The family belonged to the Bh&radv&ja Gotra. 

The dates given in three of Yi&van&tha’s works are, as stated 
in my last Report 1 , 1508, 1534, and 1553 Saka, corresponding 
to 1586, 1612, and 1631 A.D. Narasimha also wrote a 
Commentary on the SOryasiddhftnta. Ranganfttha (the author 
of a gloss on Bh&skarac&rya's Vasanfl) and Kamalalcara, the 
author of the Siddh&ntatattvaviveka, recently printed in the • 
Benares Sanskrit series, were his sons.* It thus appears 


1 Ante, pages 86 and 36. [N. & U.] 
8 Ootobrooke’t Baaa/a. 
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that this was a family of Maratha Brahmans ; and the study of 
astronomy and astrology was successfully pursued by it for 
four generations, their original Guru or teacher being Gape6a 
Of Nandagaum. 

VIVAHAVRNDAVANA 

No. 722 is a Manuscript of a work entitled Viv&havrnd&vana * 
or astrology of marriage, by Ke6ava who belonged to the 
Bhftradv&ja gotra and was the son of Rapaga. Rftpaga was the 
son of Sriyaditya and Sriy&ditya of Janardana who was a great 
Ysjfiika. The first leaf of this Manusoript contains the 
introduction to a commentary on the work ; but in the 
subsequent leaves we have the original only. The author of 
the commentary iB Gapefia, son of Kefova, and author of the 
GrahalSghava, who gives the following list of his works : — 

1 Grahal&gha'fa, a Karapa 

2 Works on Tithisiddhi 

3 Srftddhavidhi 

4 A commentary on the Lll&vatl 

5 A commentary on the Muhfirtatattva (of his father) 

6 Parvanirpaya 

7 Vaivahasaddlpikft or a commentary on the Vivftha- 

vrndftvana. 

MInaRAJAJATAKA 

No. 211 is in the oolophon called Minar&jajataka composed by 
Yavane6varAcgrya ; but in the introduction it is stated that an 
anoient Muni taught the Hor&tastra consisting of a hundred 
thousand Slokas to Maya, and this was abridged by Minarftja 
into eight thousand Slokas. In the margin the work is oalled 
Yavanajfitaka. 

MEDICINE 

No. 218 is a fragment of a commentary entitled Ayurvedarasi- 
yana by Hemadri, the minister of Rama of the YBdava dynasty 
of Devagiri, on Vfigbhata’s AstBpgayogahrdaya. In the intro- 
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duction it is stated that “ Hemfldri, the author of the 
Caturvargacintflmarji, composed this lucid commentary on the 
Ayurveda called Aet&ngayogahrdaya in conformity with the 
views of Caraka, Harita, and Susruta, in order to enable men 
to acquire a healthy bodily condition so essential for the 
observance of the fasts and vows, and for the performance of 
the ceremonies involved in making gifts and charities whioh 
have been laid down in the Caturvargacint&mapi. In this 
commentary he has incorporated the conclusions arrived at by 
Haricandra and others in their commentaries on the Caraka 
and by Jaiyata and others in their commentaries on the 
Susruta.” Since HemSdri here speaks of himself as the minister 
or secretary of R&ma and mentions his works on Dharmafostra, 
he wrote this work after 1193 i3aka or 1271 A.D., the year in 
which Mah&deva the uncle and predecessor of R&ma ceased 
to resign. 

The Agt&ngahrdaya is the principal work commented on; 
where it is silent, the Ast&ftgasamgraha and other works are 
quoted and their texts explained when difficult. 

No. 219 contains fragments of another important work on 
medicine entitled Cikits&s&ra by Vangasena. The name of the 
author’s father was Gad&dhara whose original place of residence 
was K&fijikft. This appears to be a very old work sinoc we 
have a Manusoript dated 1376 Saihvat or 1320 A.D., in the 
Collection of 1879-80. 

No. 222 is a copy of a work entitled Virasiihh&valoka in 
which diseases are traced to sins, and their natures, and 
religious, astrological, as well as medical, remedies are 
explained. It is attributed to a prince of the name of 
Viragimha who belonged to the Tomara line. Vlrasiihha’s 
father was Devavarma(n) and of this latter KamalSslifaha. 

In the second Volume of the Archaeological Reports, General 
Cunningham gives lists of the Tomara princes of Gwalior 
(p. 382). In that supplied by the Tomara Zajnlndar occur these 
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three names successively: — Kunwar Pal, Deo Brahm, Bir 
Simha Deo. Of these Kunwar must be the same as Kamala, 
since this word is corrupted to Kamvala in Hindi and l is 
interchangeable with r. Deo Brahm is the same as Devavarma, 
for according to the ordinary Hindi way of pronunciation 
this word is Devbarma ; and Bir Simha is of course Ylrasimha. 
Virasiihha established an independent Hindu kingdom at 
Gwalior soon after the invasion of Timur, having shaken 
off the authority of the Delhi sovereign. His date is 1375 
A.D., and of his two predecessors 1350 A.D., and 1325 A.D. 

In the present work the following works and authors 
are referred to-: — 


Srlpati (f. 10 6, 12 b, &c.) 
Sarftvall (f. 2 a, 12 a, &o.) 
Jataka (f. 2 a, 42 6, &c.) 
Hftrlta (f. 2 a, 30 b) 

G&rgya (f. 2 b) 
MftheSvaratantra (f. 3 a) 
Atreya (f. 3 a) 

Susrut&o&rya (f. 3 6,35 a, 

Ao.) 

Tisatacftrya (f. 4 a) 

Vagbhafc (f. 9 a, 13 6) 
SarAvalljataka (f. 10 6) 
Padmapurapa (f. 11 a, 12 6, 
&o.) 

Sivaglta (f. 12 6) 

Gautama (f. 12 6, 37 a), 
Brahmagitft (14 a) 


Brahmapuraija:(14 a) 
Vj-ndasamgraha (15 a, 18 a, 
&c.) 

Yrddhasatatapa (17 a) 
Vfddhapara6ara (17 a) 
Baudhayana (17 a, 25 6, &o.) 
Arogyacintamapi (18 a) 
Damodara (18 6) 

Saunaka (20 a) 

V fddhagautama (21 a, 69 a) 
Brahmapdapurapa (26 a, 31 a, 
Ac.) 

Mahabharata (26 a, 31 6, Ac.) 
Su&ruta (27 6, 34 a, Ac.) 
YByupurapa (32 a, 49 a, Ac.) 
Yacaspati (48 5) 
KQrmapurapa (II 9 a, Ac.) 


TlNTRIKA LITERATURE 

In this class there are Manuscripts of a good many works 
written in the Saroda character, more than half of which are 
not represented in Dr. BUhler’s Collection of 1875-76. 
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THE TlNTBECA LtfERATtTR* 

vaj£ake6varatantra and the list of 
TANTRAS CONTAINED IN IT 

No. 236 is a copy of the Y&make&varatantra in whioh are 
given the names of the sixty-four Tantras. They are : — 


l Mah&m&yBlambara 

43 Nayottara 

2 Yoginljftlalambara 

44 Vnju(a)dya 

3 Tattvadambaraka 

45 Tottala 

4-11 Bhairav&staka 

46 Tottalottara 

12-19 BahurOpft^taka 

47 Pafioftmrta 

20 Jfiana 

48 Ropabheda 

21-28 Yamalftetaka 

49 BhQtodd&HMun 

29 CandrajSSna 

50 EulasBra 

30 Yssuki 

51 Kuloddisa 

31 Mahssammohana 

52 EulaoQd&mapi 

32 Mahoochugma 

53 Sarvajfianottara 

33 MahRdeva 

54 MahapiSamata 

34 Vftthu(tu?)la 

55 Mahalakgmlmata 

35 Nayottara (?) 

56 Siddhayogi&varamata 

36 Hrdbheda 

57 EnrOpikamata 

37 Mfttrjiheda 

58 RapikRmata 

38 Guhyatantra 

59 Sarvavlramata 

39 Efimika 

60 Yimal&mata 

40 Kalapada 

61 Uttama 

41 Kalasftra 

62 Arupesa 

42 EubjikSmata 

63 Modane£a 


64 Vi£uddhe&vara 


The names in this list differ a good deal from those occurring 
in the extract from this same Tantra given by Yajfiefaara 
Sastrin in his Aryavidyfisudh&kara (p. 160), and from those 
given by Professor Aufreoht in the Oxford Catalogue (pp. 108-9). 
In our list Nayott&ra ooours twice, being the 35th as well as 
the 43rd. There must be a mistake here, and we should 
perhaps read Vfttulottara in the first place with Yajfie6vara 

S8 £B> O. BfasadMicar’a W«k% VoL II] ‘ 
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Sastrin and Professor Aufrecht. Similarly we have Maho- 
ochugma here for the VAmajusta of others. This last might be 
taken as meant for the VSmakelvara or VamikeSvara Tantra, 
the name of which must be found in (he list 5 but “ Maho- 
ochugma” hardly admits of being so understood, whence 
probably we have a mistake here also. 

No. 735 is called Sftbaratantra in the colophon. It contains 
charms and incantations in Sanskrit, Hindi, Qujarati, and 
Marathi the effect of which is the destruction of enemies, the 
averting of evil, the acquisition of miraculous powers and any 
desired object, &c. The chafms and incantations are in one or 
two places called Sahara Mantras. 


In the beginning the following are mentioned as the twelve 
Kftpftlikas : — ■ 


Adinatha 

Anatha 

Kala 

Atik&laka 

Karftla 

Vikarala 


Mahakala 
Kalabhairavanktha 
Vatuka . 
Bhutanatha 
Vira(Vira ?)natha 
Srlkaptha 


The following are mentioned as the twelve disciples, the 
founders of systems (Margapravartaka). 


Nagarjuna 

Jadabhfta 

Hariicandra 

Saptanatha 

Bhlmanatha 

Gorakga 


Carpata 

Ava(?)gha(a 

Vairagya 

Kaqthadharl(rin) 

Jalamdhan(rin) 

Yamalarjuna 


No. 227 contains the first and ninth ohapters of the Knlarpava- 
tantra. Nos. 242 and 731 are from the Rndrayftmalatantra ; 
No. 245 from the Brahmayamala ; No. 737 from the Bhairava- 
yamala; No. 228 from the Sammohanatantra ; No. 226. from the 
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Visvoddhfiratantra ; and No. 246 from the Sudarfanasaihhitg. 
No. 234 contains the Bhairavastava from the BhairavayRmala 
and another incomplete tract. 

OTHER WORKS 

The rest are compilations, manuals, and original treatises. 
No. 224 is Siddhakhapda of the MantrasRra by PRrvatiputra 
Nityanatha. It gives the Mantras to be repeated and the dark 
processes to be gone through, for the purpose of attaining 
miraculous or magical powers, such as those of subduing other 
people to one’s own will, raising the dead, &c. 

The title of No. 232 is Netroddyota which is a work by 
KgemarRja, pupil of Abhinavagupta. 

KAMAKALiVILlSA AND VARIVASYiRAHASYA 

No. 225 is Kamakalavil&sa with a commentary, and No. 734 
VarivasyRrahasya. The author of the KfimakalfivilRsa is 
Pupyftnanda, and of the commentary NatanflnandanRtha, while 
the VarivasyRrahasya is by BhRskararRya, the son of Gambhlra- 
rRya who flourished in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The subject of both works is the same, but the first 
is older and more authoritative and is quoted in the second. 
They give a mystic interpretation of the modes of worshipping 
the Devi in her agreeable or rather sensual form, and identify 
the philosophy ultimately involved with that of the Upanigads. 
The system is in some places called Ssmbhavadarfena by 
NatanRnandanRtha. 

ABSTRACT OF THE DOCTRINES OF THE &[MBHAVADAR6aNA 

Siva and Sakti are the primordial substances. Siva in the 
form of Prakfisa (light) enters into the Sakti in the form of 
Vimaria or SphQrti (feeling or appearance), and assumes the 
form of a Bindu (drop) ; and Sakti similarly enters into Siva, 
whereupon the Bindu deyelops and there arises out of it the 
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* 

lemale element called Nada which is as minute as the end of 
l grain of rice and is pregnant with all the primary principles ”, 
which, according to this system, are thirty-six in number. 
These two, the Bindu and the Nada, becoming united form 
one compound Bindu, and that substance represents the 
intense affinity between the female and male energies. It is 
oalled Kama (Love), and the two drops, of which that represent- 
ing the male, is white, and the female, red, form the Kala. 
Kama is identified with the Sim and the two drops of the Kala 
with the moon and fire respectively. These three, the 
compound Bindu or Kama and the two male and female drops, 
again form one substance called K&makala, from which 
proceeds the whole creation of words and the things expressed 
by them (Vagarthau). 4 

In the Yarivasyarahasya the three substances forming the 
Kamakala are thus stated : — 1st, the compound drop or Kama ; 
2nd, the two male and female drops ; and 3rd, what is called 
the Hardhakala which results from the development of the 
first Bindu after it has been entered into by the Sakti, and the 
nature of which, says BhSBkararaya, should be known from 
the mouth of a Quru only and should not be described in a 
book. This last seems to oOrrespond to the Nada mentioned 
by Natananandanatha. In a text quoted in the commentary on 
the Kamakalavilasa, the highest deity or Kamakala is spoken 
of as having the sun (compound Bindu) for her face, fire and 
moon (the red and white Bindus) for her breasts, and the 
Hardhakala for her organ of generation. 

Kamakala is also oalled Para, Lalitfl, Bhattarika, and 
Tripuraaundart. diva is symbolically identified with the letter 
a and dakti with h the last letter of the Sanskrit alphabet. 
Hence the female element called Nada which arises from the 
development of the first Bindu is called Hardhakala, £e., 
one-half of the Kali mystioally identified with the letter A. 
The mystic symbol of Kamakala or Tripurasundarl, who is* tlte 
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result of the combination of Siva and Sakti, is the combination 
of a and h, i.e., Ah or Aha which is the same as Aham “I.” 
Hence Tripurasundarl is called Ahamta or egoism, and hence 
it is that all her developments (i.e., the whole oreation) have 
egoism dr individuality ; and all souls are but forms of 
Tripurasundan and, according to Pupyftnanda, become 
Tripurasundarl when they study and practise the KamakalSvidyS 
with its series of Devlcakras or mystic circles. A and h, being 
the first and last letters of the alphabet, contain between them 
all letters and through them all words, i.e., the whole speech ; 
and just as all things are produced from Tripurasundan, so are 
all words which express the things. She is thus called Pars, 
the first of the four kinds of speech. Creation as stated by 
BhSskararSya is Paripftma or development and not Vivarta or 
the generation of false appearances. 

THE THIRTY-SIX PRINCIPLES . 

The thirty-six primary principles * of this system are the 
following 


1 

Siva 

13 Prakrti 

25 

Payu 

2 

Sakti 

14 AhaihkSra 

26 

Upastha 

3 

Sad&siva 

15 Buddhi 

27 

Sabda 

4 

I6vara 

16 Manas 

28 

Sparta 

5 

Suddhavidyft 

17 Srotra 

29 

Rapa 

6 

Maya 

18 Tvac 

30 

Rasa 

7 

Kala ' 

19 Netra 

31 

Gandha 

8 

Yidya 

20 Jihva 

32 

A kata 

9 

Raga 

21 GhrSpa 

33 

Vayu 

10 

Train 

22 Vac 

34 

Tolas 

11 

Niyati 

23 PSpi 

35 

Ap 

12 

Puruga 

24 Pada 

36 

Prthivi 


* The first eleven only ar» peculiar to this system, the rest are 
the same as those of the Sarhkhyaa. Ho. 17—21 are the five 
organs of sense. Nos. 22—26 the organs of action, and .No. 1(5 
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Che organ of sense as well as action. Nos. 27 — 31 are the five 
Tanm&trapi or subtle elements, and Nos. 32 — 36 are the 
eveloped elements. 

This is the philosophy of the Sambhava DarSana, and it will be 
een that though it admits a male element in the beginning, still 
t is thoroughly subdued by the female element which becomes 
iredominant, and the highest deity is a goddess, viz., 
rripurasundarl. The ambition of every pious follower of the 
lystem is to become 'identical with Tripurasundarl, and one of 
lis religious exercises is -to habituate himself to think that he 
.S a woman. There is a Sflkta ascetic in a village in the vicinity 
}f Poona, who, 1 am told, dresses himself like a female. 

MODES OP PROPITIATING THE HIGHEST DEITY 

The Yarivasyarahasya enters also into the details of the 
Sakti worship and explains their hidden sense. At the end of 
tho commentary on the Kamakalavikisa we ftre told that no one 
can attain the knowledge of Brahma(n) as above explained or 
enter into a union with Siva or Tripurasundarl who does not 
assume a Dlkgft, i.e., who does not devote himself to a certain 
system of religious exercises. There are three kinds of Dlk$a, — 
Apavl, Saktl and Sariibhavi. The Dikga can be attained only 
by the propitiation of the supreme deity. This propitiation is 
effected by three inodes of worship which are called Para, 
Apara, and Parttpara. The first consists in fully concentrating 
the mind on the Devi as sitting in the lap of Siva in the 
Mah&padmavana (a garden o£ lotuses), as possessed of a body 
which is pure joy and is the original cause of all, and as 
identical with one's own self. The second is the Cakrapdjft, 
the worship by means of the mystio circles, which is a 
Bahyayflga or material worship, and the third consists in study- 
ing and knowing the true doctrine (?). . * 

The propitiation by the mode of CakrapQjft is effected by 
offering to the Devi the highest nectar, i.e., wine. Meat 
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and fish are also to be offered and in a text quoted in 
connection with this matter, five things the names of 
which begin with m are mentioned as calculated to propitiate 
the Devi. The five are Madya or liquor, Mamsa or meat, 
Matsya or fish, Mudra or mystic gesticulation, and Maithuna 
or copulation. This Silriibhava Darsana is to bo resorted 
to by those who are desirous of Moksa or final deliverance. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN THIS AND THE OTHER TXNTR1KA SYSTEMS 

The systems inculcated in other Tantras sucli as the 
MalUtmayasaihbara were no doubt equally with this system 
taught by Siva, but they are not to lie followed ; for Siva 
taught them in order to delude the wicked, and men with 
lower qualifications only should resort to them. It will thus 
appear that the Tantras inculcate the worship of tho supremo 
female deity in a large variety of mutually inconsistent forms, 
some of which are dark and terrific. There were a great many 
sects of Devl-worshippers and each system of worship was 
conceived in a distinctive spirit. 

ART 

No. 247 is a copy of the first two out of the seven chapters of 
a commentary on the Samgltaratnakara by Kallinatha, son of 
LakgmaBftrya. The Manuscript is very old and the leaves are 
in a dilapidated condition. We have a fragment of a work on 
dancing (No. 248), and another of a work on house-building 
called Aparajitaprccha by Bhavadeva. 

JAINA LITERATURE 
WORKS OF THE DIGAMBARA SECT 
DHAKMA 

• In the Pravacanaparl k?a by Dharmasagaragapi to be noticed 
in connection with the literature of the SvetAmbaras, it is stated 
that the Digambara sect originated in the year 609 of Mahfivira 
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corresponding to 83 A.D., on the supposition that Mah&vlra’s 
Nirv&pa took place in 470 before Yikrama, or 526 before Christ. 
One of the earliest authors -whose works are referred to by 
subsequent writers is Kundakund&c&rya. The line of High* 
priests founded by him is mentioned in an Inscription dated 
1127 Saka. (JBBRAS, Yol. X, p. 236). Three of his works, 
the Astaprabhrta, the Bh&v&dipr&bhrta, and the Samayas&ra, 
exist in Dr. Btthler’s Collection of 1875-76. There is another 
copy of the last in my Collection of 1882-83, and in the present 
Collection we have Manuscripts of two more of his works, the 
•Pravacanas&ra (No. 304), and the Niyamasfira (No. 299). 

pravacanasara by kundakundacarya with a 

HINDI COMMENTARY 

The first consists of Prftkrta Gftthas by KundakundSc&rya 
with a Sanskrit translation by Amptacandra, and an excellent 
exposition in Hindi by HemarSja, who wrote his commentary 
at the instance of Kaumrap&la (Kamalapala) of Agra. Kaumra- 
pftla represented to Hemar&ja, that the Samayas&ra had already 
been explained in Hindi by R&jamalla, and if the same thing 
were done with the Pravacanas&ra, the religion of the Jina 
would flourish in all its branches ; and requested him to write 
a Hindi commentary on the work. This commentary was 
finished on Sunday the 5th of the light half of the month of 
M&gha in the year 1709 during the reign of Shah Jahan. The 
present Manuscript was transcribed in Sam vat 1809, so that the 
date 1709 must refer to the Sam vat or Yikrama era ; and is 
thus equivalent to 1653 A.D., when Shah Jahan was on the 
throne of Delhi. 

ANALYSIS OF THE PR AVAOANA8 ARA 

The first leaf of the Manuscript is missing but from the Hindi 
commentary on the second it appears that it contained a Gathfi 
expressive of adoration of Yardham&na, the last Tlrthamkara. 
'In the second ®tth* obeisance is rendered to the other 
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Tlrthamkaras along with the Siddhas and Sramapas, and in thfe 
third, to the Arhats living during the author’s time. In the 
fourth and fifth, after having in this manner adored the Arhats, 
Siddhas, Gapadharas, Adhy&pakas, and Sfidhus, who we are 
told constitute the five classes of Paramegthins, the author 
expresses his submission to or dependence on (Upasampadya) 
that “state of serenity’’ (Samya) attained by them which leads 
to Nirvapa and which is associated with or follows upon faith 
in the correct doctrine (Visuddhadarsana) and knowledge 
(Jnana). 


THE THREE JEWELS 

The sixth Gatha sets forth that a Jlva or soul obtains Nirvana 
and also the dignity of the sovereign of the gods, Asuras, and 
men, from Caritra (right conduct), associated pre-eminently 
with faith in the true doctrine (Samyagdafsana 1 ) and knowledge 
(Jnana). The commentator explains that there are two kinds 
of Caritra, one which is unaccompanied by deBire (Vltaraga) 
and the other which is accompanied (Saraga). The first leads 
to, Mokga or eternal bliss, and the second to the sovereign 
dignity spoken of in the Gatha. 

In the seventh Gatha we are told that Caritra, or right conduct 
is Dharma ; Dharma is what is called Samya (serenity or 
equanimity), and Samya is a condition induced on the soul or 
the developed condition of the soul (Paripanfla), in which 
ignorance (Moha) and perturbation (Kgobha) are absent. 

The eighth sets forth that the developed condition of any 
object is for the time that that condition lasts, the object itself ; 
therefore, when the condition of Dharma is developed in the 
soul it is the soul itself, i.e., Dharma is the soul in that 
developed condition. 

1 TMa expression always means seeing or believing in the tenth of tbs doctrines 
of Jins. 

» [R. G. Bhandaxkar's Works, YoLII] 
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THE THREE KINDS 07 DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOUL 

Ninth Gatha. — Jlva being capable of development or change 
becomes meritorious (Subha) when merit is induced in him by 
such deeds as alms-giving, worshipping, observing vows and 
fasts ; full of demerit (Asubha) when that quality is developed 
by deeds of demerit ; and pure or serene when developed as 
free from desire. 

Tenth Gatha. — There is no substance without some develop- 
ment (Paripama), nor is there development without substance ; 
a thing’s having existence is its being made up of substance, 
quality, and development. 

Eleventh Gatha. — The soul or Atman that develops in the 
form of Dharma obtains the bliss of Nirvapa when he realizes 
in himself the “ pure ” or “ serene ” (Suddha) i.e., when the 
Dharma is of that nature ; and heavenly bliss when the 
meritorious (Subha) is realized, i.e., when the Dharma consists 
of merit. 

Twelfth Gatha. — When the soul realizes in himself demerit, 
he becomes a low man, a brute, or a denizen of hell, and being 
subject to a variety of torments wanders for long (through the 
circle of existences). 

THE HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT AND ITS RESULTS 

Thirteenth Gatha.— Those who becom e perfect through being 
developed into pure serenity (Suddha Dharma) enjoy in 
themselves bliss surpassing every other kind of it, beyond all 
’pleasure of sense, incomparable, endless, and indestructible. 

Fourteenth Gatha. — That Sramapa is to be considered as having 
realized the pure or serene in himself (Suddhopayukta) who 
knows perfectly all things and the systems that explain them, 
who possesses self-restraint and has practised austerities, who is 
free from desire, and to whom pleasure and pain are alike. 
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Fifteenth Oaths. — He who has become pure by the realization 
in himself of the pure or serene, is free from the dust in the shape 
of everything that acts as an obstruction, to knowledge 
(Antarftya) and that deludes or misleads (Moha), and thus obtains 
omniscience and becomes self-sufficient. 

Sixteenth Gatha. — Having thus attained to his nature (the 
highest development of his nature) and becomo omniscient, 
deserving of respect from the lords of the three worlds, and self- 
sufficient, he becomes what is called SvayathbhQ. 

Seventeenth Gatha. — There is in him then production (of the 
highest nature) not to be followed by destruction, and a 
destruction (of the lower nature) not to be followed by 
production ; thus in him unchangeable existence, production, 
and destruction are united. 

Eighteenth Gatha. — With reference to one development or 
another, a thing undergoes production and destruction (at the 
same time) ; everything verily has existence : (which existence 
implies the production of one development or modification and 
destruction of another, and also permanence in so far as it is the 
same substance). 

Nineteenth Gatha. — After his Ghati-karmans 1 (the disabling 
Karmans) have been destroyed and he has come to have infinite 
power and extensive light, his knowledge no moro depends on 
the Benses, and he develops in the form of pure knowledge and 
bliss. 

Twentieth Gatha. — The possessor of pure knowledge (i.e., a 
Eevalin) has no bodily pleasure or pain, since he does not 

1 The GhUtlni KarmUni an five 1, JQ&nft varan lya, that which acta aa an 
impediment to the knowledge of the truth ; 2, DanJanRvaranlya, that which acta aa 
an impediment to the belief in the efficacy of the Jaina diepenaatioa ; 3, Mobanlya, 
that whioh produce* bewilderment and diaability to chooae between the varioua 
dlapenaatlona promulgated by different teacher* ; 4, Antary a, that which prevent* 
one’* entrance on the path that lead* to eternal bliaa. — GovindSnanda’a commentary 
en £emkarftclliya'a Bhftaya on [ Vedanta Sfitra ] II. 2. 83. 
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depend on or has no senses. The nature of his knowledge and 
his bliss should therefore be understood. 

Twenty-first Gatha. — To him (Kevalin) who has developed in 
the form of pure knowledge, all the developments of substances 
(past, present and future) are directly perceptible ; he has not to go 
through the efforts Avagraha 1 and others (as ordinary mortals have). 

Twenty-Becond Gatha. — Nothing is imperceptible to him who 
has himself become pure knowledge, and who possessing the 
perceptive power of the senses, has not the senses themselves. 

Twenty-third Gatha. — The soul or Atman is co-extensive with 
knowledge ; knowledge is co-extensive with the objects of know- 
ledge; the objects of knowledge are Loka (or the universe of 
things) and A loka (or pure vacuity); and therefore knowledge is 
all-reaching. 

Twenty-fourth Gatha. — He who does not believe the Atman 
to be as extensive as knowledge must believe it to be either 
smaller or larger than knowledge. 

Twenty-fifth Gatha. — If * the Atman be smaller, then 
knowledge, being Aeetana or not-knowing, will not be self- 
conscious ; since being larger, knowledge must exist in some 
place without Atman who alone is Cetana or knowing ; if it be 
larger, then, in plaoes where there is no knowledge, he will not 
know or be Cetana, i.e., Atman will have to be considered as 
Aoetana in those placeB in which there is no knowledge. 

Twenty-sixth Gatha. — The best of Jinas is everywhere and all 
things in the universe are in him (in the sense in which all 
things reflected in a mirror are in the mirror) ; for he is pure 

1 Avagraha, lh&, AvRya, and DhftianR are the four stages through which a 
sensation passes. When a thing is seen at a distance and we are anable to determine 
whether it is a man or a post, the perception is in the Avagraha stage ; desire to 
have a distinct perception of the thing which follows is Ih& ; distinct perception is 
Avltya; and the retention of the impression which renders recollection possible is 
DhKrap &. — Sakalaklrti's TMtvMhasftradipaka. 
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knowledge and they are the objects of knowledge. (This follows 
from Gathft 23.) 

Twenty-seventh GathS. — The doctrine [of • Jina] is that 
knowledge is Atman, for without Atman there can be no 
knowledge ; therefore knowledge is Atman ; but Atman may be 
knowledge or anything else, i.e., any other attribute of Atman 
such as happiness or power. 

GATHAS 28 to 52 

WHEN KARMAN ACTS AS A FETTER 
Then up to G.Ttha 52 a good deal more is said with regard to 
Jfiana or knowledge. In the 43rd and 44th wo are told that the 
best of Jinas have taught that Karman necessarily ripens and 
produces its effects; but it acts as a fetter (Bandha) only when 
delusion, desire and hatred are produced by those effects; if one 
doeB not allow himself to be so deluded, attracted, or repelled, 
it does not act as a fetter tying him down to the circle of births. 
Even the Arhats have to go through certain actions, such as 
standing, sitting and moving about, and teaching the Dharma ; 
but these are spontaneous, as amorous movements are in the case 
of young women, and do not produce delusion or desire; hence 
they do not act as a fetter. 

KSIY1KA JSANA 

That knowledge is KpSyika (produced by the Kpaya or de- 
struction of the power of Karman) which embraces simultaneously 
the past, present, and future conditions of all things; while that 
knowledge which is not simultaneous, but is produced by degrees 
after one comes in contact with objects, is not Kp&yika, nor 
eternal, nor all-embracing. 

GATHAS 53 to 68 

happiness of the second developed condition of the soul 
Then, up to GathS 68 * we have what is called Atindriya- 
sukhftdhikftra or the treatment of the bliss enjoyed by the 
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Kevalin -who has no senses: and afterwards of the happiness 
derived from the senses. This last depends npon Subhopayoga 
or the realization of the Subha or meritorious. He who devotes 
himself to the worship of the deities, the Yatis (ascetics), and 
the preceptor, and to a virtuous course of conduct, and observes 
fasts, is a Subhopayogin. By this course of conduct a soul 
attains happiness in one or all of the three conditions of life, 
viz., that of a brute, man, or god. But this is a bodily happi- 
ness and does not spring from the nature of the soul; it is 
associated with misery; it only sharpens desire while being 
enjoyed and thus brings on restlessness. So that this sort of 
happiness is hardly to be distinguished from the misery that 
follows the realization of the sinful character (Asubhopayoga). 
There is little to choose between them. Real bliss is to be 
attained by him only who puts an end to all delusion (Moha), 
desire (Raga) and hatred (Dvega), and one can do this only by 
knowing the truth taught by the Jina, and learning , to 
distinguish himself as the pure knowing soul or light from all 
other things which are insensate. 

GATHAS 69 to 92 

THE CONSIDERATION OP THE JfliNATATTVA ENDS 

With Gatha 92 ends the explanation of Jn&natattva whioh 
is oalled the first Adhikara, those mentioned before being 
subordinate Adhikaras. Then begins the Jfieya Adhikara. 

THE J8EYA ADHIKARA 
DBAVYA WITH GUNAS AND PARYAYAS 
Jfieya or the knowable is Dravya or substance with Gupas or 
qualities and Paryftyas or developments or modifications. 
Qualities are inseparable from Dravya and are looked upon as 
constituting the breadth of a Dravya, while modifications extend 
over time, and involve sequenoe, and Constitute the length of a 
Dravya. 
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There are modifications of substanoe and modifications of 
qualities. The modification resulting from a combination of 
substances is substantial modification (Dravyaparyttya). This 
is of two kinds : — 1st, that produced by tho combination of 
like substances, and 2nd, that produced by the combination of 
unlike substances. The combination of atoms of the same 
substance to form a Skandha such as Dvyanuka Tryapnka, &o., 
is an instance of the first kind ; and men, gods, &o., resulting 
from tho combination of spirit (Jiva) and matter (Pudgala), are 
instances of tho second. 

Modifications of qualities are also of two kinds : — 1st, that 
produced by the increase or doorcase of the qualities of the 
same substance ; and 2nd, that which is duo to the combination 
of the qualities of different substances. 

It is the nature of Dravya or substance to have qualities and 
modifications, and to be subject to production and destruction at 
tho same time that it has permanence (Utpada-vinasa-dhrauvya). 
To bo thus is to exist. Though a Substance is spoken of as 
something distinct from its qualities or modifications, still it is 
to be considered as identical with them, since neither of them 
can exist without the other. Whfen an old form or modification, 
such as that of loose earth, is destroyed, a new one such as that of 
a jar is produced, and in both cases we have tho same substance, 
viz., earth. Thus at one and the same time we have production 
and destruction along with continuance or permanence. 

There are two ways of looking at things, one called 
Dravy&rthikanaya and the other Par yayarth i kanaya. The 
production of a jar is the production of something not 
previously existing, if we think of it from tho latter point of 
view, i.e., as a ParySya or modification ; while it is not the 
production qf something not previously existing, when we 
look at it from the former point of view, i.e. aS’ a Dravya or 
substance. So when a soul becomes, through his merits or 
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demerits, a sod, a man, or a denizen of hell, from the first 
point of view, the being is the same, but from the second he 
is not the same, i.e., different in each case. So that you can 
affirm or deny something of a thing at one and the same time. 

THE SEVEN MODES OP ASSERTION 

This leads to the celebrated Saptabhanglnaya or the seven 
modes of assertion. You can affirm existence of a thing from 
one point of view (Syad asti), deny it from another (Syftn 
nttsti); and affirm both existence and non-existence with 
reference to it at different times (Syad asti nasti). If you 
should think of affirming both existence and non-existence 
at the same time from the same point of view, you muBt say that 
the thing oannot be so spoken of (Syad avaktavyab). Similarly, 
under certain circumstances, the affirmation of existence is not 
possible, (Syad asti avaktavyab) ; of non-existence (Syftn nasti 
avaktavyab); and also of both (Syad asti nasti avaktavyab). 

What is meant by these seven modes is that a thing should not 
be considered as existing everywhere, at all times, in all ways, 
and in the form of everything. It may exist in one place and 
not in another, at one time and not at another, &c. It is not 
meant by these modes that there is no certainty, or that we 
have to deal with probabilities only, as some soholars have 
thought. All that is implied is that every assertion whioh is 
true is true only under oertain conditions of spaoe, time, Ac. 
This is the substance of the section which treats of 
Dravyas&m&nya or Dravya generally. 

SPECIES OP DRAVYA -AND THEIR PROPERTIES 

* 

Then we have Dravyavilega. Dravya is divided into Jrva 
and Ajlva. Jlva is Oetana, i.e., sentient or oonsoious, and Ajtva 
Aoetana, i.e., insentient or unoonsoious. The lattqr is of five 
kinds — Pudg&la (matter), Dharma (right oonduot), Adharma 
(unrighteousness), K&la (time), and Akftaa, (spaoe). Ak&fe 1* 
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divided into two parts, Loka and Aloka. The first is filled 
with Jlva and the first four unconscious substances ; the other 
is a void. Some qualities are MQrta, i.e., Indriyagrfthya or 
perceptible by the senses ; others are AmQrta or not perceptible 
by the senses. 

The qualities of Pudgala are MQrta and 'of the* other 
substances, AmQrta. 

The peculiar property of Aksia is AvagQha, i.e., giving room 
for the other substances to exist in ; of Dharma, to give motion 
to the Pudgala associated with Jlva ; of Adharma, to confine the 
Jlvapudgala to a certain place ; of K&la or time, to render the 
modifications of substances possible ; and of Jlva or Atman, to 
undergo Upayoga, i.e., the realization of the three kinds of nature 
mentioned before. 

A Jlva or Atman in a worldly condition has four kinds 
of PrSpa or living powers, viz., 1st, Indriyaprflpa or the 
sensational power of five kinds ; 2nd, Balapr&pa, or the 
power of action by means of the body, speech, and mind ; 
3rd, Ayubpr&pa or the power of sustaining a bodily form ; 
and 4th, Anapanaprftpa or the power of respiration. The first 
being of five kinds and the second of three, we have altogether ten. 

The four kinds of Prftpa are the effects of Pudgala ; and 
the Jlva having delusion, desire, and hatred developed in it, 
becomes tied down to the Karman whioh Pudgala generates 
and to the Prftpas, and thus experiences the fruit of the 
Karman, and while so experiencing contracts the ties of other 
Karmans. “The Atman being sullied by Karman assumes 
P rflnna ' a gai n and again as long as he does not abandon his 
attachment to the body and other external objects (24), 
The several forms of god, man, brute, Ac., which the same 
soul goes through, are due to Nftman (name) and Karman * 
whioh spring from the Pudgala (27). The body, the lianas 

SO [ B, a Hhandarkar's Work*, VoL U ) „ 
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(mind), and speech aro the effeots of Pudgala ; and a 
Pudgala substance is a collection of atoms. “ I am not made up 
of Pudgala, nor have I made the collections of Pudgala atoms ; 
therefore am I not the body nor its creator" (36). 

Karman arises from Pudgala, but it operates as a fetter to tho 
Atman, because he is capable of seeing and knowing the properties 
of Pudgala and conceiving a desire or hatred for the objects 
created by Pudgala (47, 48, 49). Tho modification of tho 
soul consisting of desire, hatred, and delusion produces Bandha 
or the fettered condition (54). The Atman is the author of his 
own condition or development, not of that of the Pudgala ; the 
actions of the Pudgala are not done by the Atman though he is 
associated with tho Pudgala (58, 59). 

When the Atman having desire and hatred is developed 
into the Subha (good) or Asubha (evil) condition, then Pudgala 
develops into the eight kinds of Karman 1 the first of which 
is the concealment of the truth ; and since both are associated 
together in same place, that Karman operates as a fetter to 
the soul (60, 61). Tho fetters of the soul are really his delusion, 
desire, and hatred ; and the actions of the Pudgala are so only 
in a secondary sense (63). He who does not abandon his 
attachment for his body and possessions and thinks ‘here I am’, 
'this is mine’, abandons the path of a Sramapa and goes astray (64). 

‘ I do not belong to others, others do not belong to 
me, I am mere knowledge (Jfiitna) ’ ; he who thinks 
thus thinks really of himself as the Atman (65). I think 
myself to be knowledge and faith (DarsanabhQta), not to be 

i The eight Karman* are the four Gh&tin* mentioned before, and the four 
Aghfctina. Theee last are— 1, Vedanlya, i.e., the belief that there it aometbing which 
one has to know fS, NUmika, i.e., the belief that I am a person bearing such and 
such a name j 8, Gotrika, i.e., the knowledge that I now belong to the family of the 
0 pupils of the worshipful Arhat ; 4, Ayuska, Le* actions necessary for the pmervation 
of life. These four are of use to enable one to know the truth ; therefore they are 
AghttlnSb i.e., not injurious, favourable.— Govind&nanda, loo, ci*. , 
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apprehended by the senses, the great being, firm, unchangeable, 
and independent (66). Bodies, possessions, pleasure, pain, 
enemies, and friends are not everlasting ; the pure nature of the 
soul as knowledge and faith is everlasting (67), He who being 
purified contemplates himself as such cuts the knot of delusion 
(68). The knot of delusion being cut, desire and hatred being 
destroyed, a man assumes the nature of a Bramana indifferent to 
pleasure or pain, and attains eternal happiness (69). . 

HOW TO ATTAIN THE HIGHEST CONDITION OP WHICH THE 
SOUL IS CAPABLE 

Having in this manner explained the nature of the particular 
Dravyas and the three conditions of the Jiva or Atman, our 
author proceeds to describe the way of attaining the highest 
condition, viz., that of purity and simple thought in which there 
is eternal bliss. That way is to become a Bramana after one has 
taken leave of his relations and friends. Here two leaves of the 
Manuscript are missing. But the frame of mind in which ono 
should enter on that condition of life, appears to have boen 
given here in this way. The man should think that nothing 
in the world really belongs to him, should have subdued his 
passions, and should be determined to go through the several 
inodes or processes of attaining knowledge and faith, and of 
Caritra, Tapas, and Vlrya. 

The commentator states that the modes or processes of 
attaining knowledge and faith are eight in each case, 
Caritra is of thirteen kinds, Tapas of twelve kinds, 
and Vlryftcara is intended to bring forth the powers of one's 
own soul. The intending Sramana should also have assumed 
YathajatarQpa, literally “ that form in which one is born,” the 
original or primitive and unoontaminated form. 

REQUISITES OF A folAMANA 

The external requisites of a Muni or dramaga laid down By 
the Jina are that he should assume such a form, and should shave 
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off his hair and moustache, should have no property, abstain 
from killing, and should not adorn his body. The internal 
requisites which put a stop* to future births are, that he should 
bo free from attachment to worldly objects, that he should bo 
devoted to the purification of his nature (IJpayogasuddhi), his 
actions should be pure, and ho should not be dependent on any 
thing (other than himself) (4, 5). Ho should also realize in 
himself suoli other characteristics as the preceptor, who initiates 
him, may point out, and should learn the vows ; and then it is 
that he becames a Sramapa (C). 

The following are the primary requisites of a Srainaija 
as laid down by the best of Jinas, and if they are . 

Hot at nought through carelessness, the Sramana has 

to be re-initiated, (a) Vratas or vows for avoiding sinful 
actions, which are five 1 2 3 according to the commentator ; ( b ) 
Samitis for the preservation of the vows, which are also live* ; 
(c) Indriyarodha or the restraining of the five senses ; (d) shaving 
off the hair; (e) six* Avasyaka observances; (/) Acela, ‘not 

1 The five Vratas or Mahilvrat&s are 1 AhimsSl, not to kill, i.e., to protect 
all lift? ; 2 Satya, speaking the truth as well as what is agreeable ; 3 Asteya, not to 
steal (oven a blade of grass); 4 Brahmacarya, chastity ; 5 Akixheanya, poverty.— 
Sakalaklrtis Tatt vilrthasilradTpaka. 

2 They are 1 Iryilsamiti, going by paths trodden by men, beasts, carts 

and looking caiefully, so ns not to occasion the death of any living creature ; 

2 Bhihsftsnmiti, gentle, salutary, sweet, righteous speech ; 3 Esanfisaraiti, receiving 
alms in a manner to avoid the forty -two faults that are laid down ; 4 AdXnani- 
ksopan&samiti, receiving and keeping of the things necessary for religious exercises, 
after having carefully examined them ; 6 Pari-(Prati-) sth&pan&samiti, performing 
the operations of nature in an unfrequented place.— Ibid, and MUdhava’s Sarva- 
dursanasamgrahn, p. 39. 

3 These are I Sftmftyika. II Caturvimsatistava, III Vandauft, IV Prati- 
kramana, V Praty&khyftna, VI Kftyotsarga. I. Sftmftyika is freedom from love and 
hatred or equanimity as regards the agreeableness or disagreeableness of things. 
This is of six kinds. 1, N&mas&mayika, which consists in not liking good names 
or disliking bad names ; 2, SthftpanAs&mlyika, not being pleased or disp lsatsd. 
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wearing cloth’ or nudity; (g) Asnana, “not bathing”; ( h ) 
Kpitisayana, “ sleeping on thfe bare ground ” ; (*) Adanta- 
dhftvana, “ not cleansing the teeth ” ; (k) Sthitibhojana, 
“ dining while standing ” ; (0 Ekabhukta, “ taking one meal 

with beautiful or ugly images (of gods and others); 8, Druvyus&mllyika, 
regarding, agreeable objects such as gold and disagreeable objects such as earth, 
equally ; 4, Kfietraafcmayika, making no difference between pleasant places such 
as a garden and unpleasant places such as a forest of brambles ; 6, $&lasltm&yika, 
not being pleased or displeased by agreeable or disagreeable seasons and times; 
6, Bhfcvas&milyika, love for all living beings and shunning everything of an evil 
tendency. Some of these are also otherwise explained. 

II. Oaturvimsatistatva is the praising with devotion of the twenty-four 
Tirtbamkaras. This is also of six kinds ; Nftmaatava, Sth&p&nftstava, 
Dravyastava, kc. 

III. Vandanft is humbling oneself before one who deserves to lx* worshipped 
by making obeisance, and praising, invoking a blessing, singing his triumph, Ac. 

IV. Pratikramana is the expiation of the sins concerning Nftman (names), 
Stkftpana (images), Dravya (objects), Ksetra (places), Kftla (times), 
and Bbava, (mental states), or sins generally, by means of Nindana, 
Gar liana, and Alocaua, and other processes. Nindaua is condemning 
the sinful act or repentiug of it to oneself ; Gar liana is doing the same 
before a Guru; and Alocana is making a confession of it to a 
Guru, Pratikramana is of seven kinds : — That performed (1) every day ; 
(2) every night, (3) every fortnight, (4) every four months, and (G) every year ; 
(6) that which has reference to Iryfcpatka (walking), and (7) Uttamiirthika, 
consisting in abstaining from food for the remainder of one’s life after con- 
fessing all sins and becoming careless about the body. The particular species 
of Pratikramana arc differently given in other books. 

V. Praty&khy&na is keeping aloof from or avoiding evil or improper 
names (Naman), images (SthfcpauH), objects (Druvya), ami the other three, 
iu order not to incur Bin, 

VI. K&yotsarga is the abandoning of one’s body, he., one’s attachment to his body 
ia order to purify himself from sins incurred by resorting to evil names, images, 
objects, <kc., to lessen the force of Ear man and thrive in holiness, This is done 
while a man is.standing with all his limbs immovable, bis arms hanging down- 
wards straight, the knees unbent, the feet apart from each other by the distance 
of four fingers, and the toes straight,— From Chap. VIII, of Asadhara’s 
Dharm&mrta. 
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only. ” In all there are twenty-eight observances (7, 8). If 
after the holy bodily observances have been begun, a break 
occurs, it should be condoned by processes the first of which is 
Alocana or confession. And if there is an interruption in the 
internal advancement, the Sramaria should go to another 
Sramaija who is proficient in the doctrine of the Jina, confess 
his fault and abide by his directions (10, 11). Wherever he 
lives, whether in the company of other Sramaijas or alone, 
a Mramana should take care that his vow is not violated, and 
should avoid attachment for all things other than his pure soul. 
The Sramapa’s vow is to be considered as properly observed 
only then, when he avoids all attachment, devotes himself to the 
true doctrine and to the acquisition of knowledge, and fulfils 
the (twenty-eight) primary requisities (12, 13). 

Attachment to objects other than one’s pure soul operates 
as a fetter ; therefore do Sramanas abandon everything. 
Without total renunciation the heart is not purified; and 
if the heart is not purified what possibility is* there of 
the destruction of Karman (18, 19). ? But this general 
rule has exceptions. A Sramana may, having in view 
the necessities of the time and place when and where he 
lives, take such things to himself as do not check his highest 
development (21). Such form of the body as befits a Sramapa, 
the words of a Guru, discipline (Vinaya), the study of the 
Sntras, must be accepted (24) ; these cannot be renounced. So 
also the things the abandonment of which would check progress 
must be accepted. Without the body you cannot go through 
the whole discipline which brings on the highest development ; 
it should therefore be preserved and food taken to preserve it 
But if the food is acquired by begging without committing the 
forty-two faults, the Sramapa who eats it may be said in effect 
not to eat it (26). He is a Sramapa who does not care for thk 
world or for the next, who eats and moves just in the proper 
manner, and who is free from KagSya, i.e., love and hatred or 
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likes and dislikes (25). The body is the only property of the 
Sramapa and for it even he has'no attachment. 

PERFECT FAITH IN THE TRUE DOCTRINE NECESSARY 
FOR A SRAMANA 

This is the Acilra or course of conduct prescribed for a 
Sramana ; but one essential thing more is required for the 
attainment of Mok?a. He who is absorbed in one thing only is 
a Sramana. Such singleness of devotion he only has whose 
knowledge about the nature of things is certain, and certainty 
of knowledge can be had from the Agamas or Jaina sacred 
books only ; therefore, the study of Agamas is a 
matter of the highest importance (1). The Sramana who has 
not studied the AgamaB does not know the nature of his soul, 
and the nature of things distinct from the soul ; and it is not 
possible for him to put an end to Karman if he does not know 
the nature of these things (2). All objeots with their various 
qualities and developments are properly explained in the 
Agamas, and the Sramauas know them only by learning the 
Agamas (4). If a Sramana does not see things through the 
Agamas, there can be no moral discipline for him (Sariiyama), 
and if there is no moral discipline, how can he become a 
Sramapa (5) ? Ho does not become perfect by merely learning 
the Agamas, if he has no faith in what is taught thero about 
things ; nor does he obtain eternal bliss (Nirvftti) by mere faith 
if he does not go through the moral discipline. (6). 

NO KNOWLEDGE WITHOUT FAITH IN THE SCRIPTURES 
NO ETERNAL BLISS BY MERE FAITH WITHOUT MORAL DISCIPLINE 
THEREFORE THE THREE JEWELS NECESSARY 

Here is explained the necessity of the so-called three jewels 
(Ratnas), viz., Jfiana or knowledge of things as revealed in the 
Agamas ; Darsana or faith in what is taught there ; and 
Oftritra or Dharma, i.e., moral discipline. — But if a man has a 
particle of attachment for the body and other things he does 
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not become perfect or attain eternal bliss even if he knows all 
Xgamas (8). That Sramapa, who has realized the five Samitis 
and the three 1 * 3 Guptis, restrained the five senses, got over the 
Kas&ya,’ and has Darsana and J fiSna fully, is to be considered 
as having ‘undergone thorough discipline (Samyata) (9). 
Friends and foes, pleasure and pain, praise and censure, a clod 
of earth and gold, are alike to him (10). He who is perfected 
simultaneously in Dar&ana, Jn&na, and Caritra is to be regarded 
as having attained singleness of devotion (Aikagrya), and has 
completely realized the nature of the Sramapa. 

THE fiRAMANAS WHO ATTAIN THE SECOND CONDITION ONLY 

The way to eternal bliss has thus been shown. The author 
nefet proceeds to mention the duties of the Sramanas who realize 
the Subha or good only, and not the Suddha. These two classes 
of monks are mentioned, he says, in the scriptures ; the first 
have 5 Brava 1 , and the last are free from it. The duties of the 
Subhopayogin are : — Devotion for the Arhats, kindness towards 

1 Oupti means the protection of the soul from desire, hatred, and delusion, 
whieh tie him to the Samg&ra. They are three 1, Manogupti or preventing the 
mind from wandering in the forest of sensual pleasures by employing it in contem- 
plation, study, <fcc, ; 2, VAggupti, i.e., preventing the tongue from saying bad 
things by a vow of Bilenoe, Sco, ; 3, KAyagupti, i. e., putting the body in an im- 
movable posture as in the case of K Ryot sarga.— From Sakalaklrti's 
TattvArthasAra. 

9 Krodha, ‘anger', MAna, ‘pride', MAyA ‘deceit,’ and Lobha ‘greed.’— Sarva- 
darsana and Sakalaklrti, 

3 Asravas are the movements of the soul oerresponding to the movements 
ol the Manas, speech, and body through which Karman flows in from the 
Pudgala to the soul This Karman brought in by the movements fie^ the Asravas) 
the soul takes in when he is influenced by KagAya, as a wet piece of cloth takes 
in all the particles of dust brought towards it by the wind.— Sarvadarsanasihgr aha 
and KArtikeyAnuprekfA. Sometimes the flowing in of the K a r ma n through the 
movements which are called Togas is regarded as Asrava.— Sakalaklrti. 
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the learned ; adorning and saluting the great Suddha Sramanas, 
treating them with respect by going forward to receive them 
when they come, and following them when they go ; preaching 
Juana and Darsana, receiving pupils, and bringing them up, 
giving instruction in the worship of the Jinas, doing all the 
good ho can to the four classes of Sr&vakas (lay-followers), 
Sra vikas (females), Yatis (priests), and Aryas, and to the body 
of the Sramanas, without doing harm to his own person ; 
conferring benefits on all Jainas, priests as well as lay persons, 
through compassion without expecting anything in return ; and 
doing what he can, to bring relief when he sees a Sramapa 
afflicted with disease, hunger, thirst, and fatigue. Such a 
course of conduct is good for a Sramana ; but for a Grhastha or 
householder it is of the highest importance and leads him 
indirectly to Mokga. 


THE FIVE JEWELS 

Then follow a few Gathas which contain some general 
observations, and the work ends with five, each of which is, 
according to the commentator, devoted to each of the five jewels 
( Ratnas ) which make up the whole Jaina creed. These five 
jewels are : — I, Samsaratattva, 2, Moksatattva, 3, Mokgatattva- 
sadhaka, 4, Mokgatattvasadhana, 5, Sastraphalalabha. 

1. — In the first of these Gathas, it is stated that he who 
does not apprehend the true doctrines which form the Jaina creed 
and believes his fancies to be true, revolves in the circle of 
existences for ever. 

2. — He whose conduct is not improper, and who has firm 
belief in the truth, and is at peace, does not remain long without 
the fruit. 

3. — He who knows all things truly, is free from attachment 
for external as well as internal things foreign to his true nature, 


81 [B» a. Bh&ndazkax’l Work*, VoL II] 
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and has no desire for the pleasures of sense, is called Suddha 
or pure. 

4. — He who is pure is a real Sramapa, he alone knows the 
correct doctrine and possesses true knowledge, and he alone 
attains Nirvana. 

The noxt five leaves being lost, the fifth Gatha* is not 
before me. 

COMPARISON OF THE CARDINAL DOCTRINES OF JAINISM WITH THOSE 

OF THE 8AMKHYA, VEDANTIC AND BUDDHISTIC SYSTEMS 

This is a summary of the Jaina doctrines as explained by 
a teacher of very great authority among the Digambaras. The 
idea of the three conditions of the soul, the sinful, the meritorious 
or* virtuous, and the pure or serone, — with the corresponding 
fruits of a miserable life among the lowest orders of being, of a 
life of happiness and pleasure in the regions of the gods, and of 
eternal bliss — , is common to this system with the Samkhya, 
the Advaita Vedftnta, and Buddhism. But it differs from 
the last in maintaining the existence of the soul as an independent 
snbstanoe, and from the other two in regarding love, hatred, 
merit or virtue, Ac., as qualities of the soul, and in maintaining 
that the soul is capable of development or modification. 
According to the Sftmkhya and Vedanta, the soul is in its 
nature, unchangeable (Avyaya ), imperishable ( Nitya ), pure 
( Suddha ), limitless thought (Buddha), and unfettered (Mukta) ; 
while love, hatred, virtue, Ac., and the fettered condition 
are the results of the insentient principle, which is Prakfti in 

the first system, and Mftyfl or Avidyft in the second. 

* 

With the Jainas the fettered condition is the result of the 
qualities of the soul, love or desire and hatred, and of their 
insentient principle, the Pudgala. To distinguish the soul from the 
Prakrti or Avidyft with its results, and know it as distinct, is what is 
necessary for Mokga or deliverance according to those two systems ; 
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while according to the Jainas, that condition of the soul, in 
which it loves and hates, must give way to the development of the 
highest qualities, viz., purity, serenity, and limitless knowledge. 

In admitting love, hatred, and others as the qualities of the 
soul, the Jainas agree with the Vaisegikas. On one or two 
points they hold a view which is of the nature of a compromise 
between the Samkhyas and the Vedantins on the one hand 
and the Vaisegikas on the other. The former maintain the 
doctrine of Satkarya, i. e., that an effect is the same as its 
material cause or pre-exists in that cause and is only made mani- 
fest by the operation which that cause undergoes ; while the 
latter advocate the doctrine of Asatkarya, i. e., that the effect 
which is produced is something new and did not exist before. 
But the Jainas maintain that an effect pre-exists in the cause* in 
one sense and is a new thing in another. If you look at an effect 
such as a jar as a mere substance, the substance is the same as 
in the loose earth of which the jar is made ; but if you look 
at the jar as a modification, it is new and did not exist when 
the earth was in the condition of loose particles. 

Similarly, Dravya as the substratum of qualities is not recognised 
by the Samkhyas and Vedantins ; with them a Dravya and its 
qualities are identical. The Vaisegikas regard the two as distinct 
but connected together by the relation of Samavaya ( constant 
connection ). The Jainas admit Dravya as the substratum of 
qualities, but like the Samkhyas and Vedantins regard both as 
identical, since one 'of them cannot exist without the other. 

JAINISM NOT A SECT OP BUDDHISM 

The Jainas attribute the fettered condition of the soul or 
Bandha to delusion, desire, and hatred, or more systematically, 
to KagSya as explained in a former note, and inculcate moral 
discipline as the means of destroying them. The Bauddhas 
also seem in a way, according to some writers, to attribute it to 
desire ; but they trace worldly misery and the succession of ' 
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births and deaths to Avidyft or ignorance of the truths that 
everything is momentary and there is no such permanent 
substance as the soul. This is unknown to Jaina metaphysics; 
but the two systems agree in laying down moral discipline as 
the way of riddance from the SamsSra. They have also got some 
names such as Arhat, Sramapa, and Jina, which are common, 
though the Jainas have altered the sense of a few, such as the 
term Pudgala. But the doctrinal differences and differences on 
minor points are so great that Jainism and Buddhism muBt be 
considered as two different systems of religion springing from 
the same stream of ideas, just as in modern times the systems 
of RfirnSnuja and Madhva have sprung up from the same current 
of Pancaratra and Yedantic ideas ; and one of them % can by no 
means be oonsidered to have branched off from the other. 

But, that as a system, Jainism is much later than Buddhism, is, 
1 think, unquestionable ; because, 1st, some of its ideas resemble 
those of the Vai£egikas ; 2nd, a morbid extravagance characterises 
its moral disoipline, while the tone of that of Buddhism is 
much more healthy ; and 3rd, its sacred language is the 
principal Prakrit, while that of the Buddhists was orginally 
the Pali ; and the Prakrits were, as I have stated elsewhere, 1 
formed in my opinion, about the beginning of the Christian era. 
So that though the Niggantha Nfitaputta may have flourished 
about the time of Buddha, Jainism must have received a 
definite shape, and the sect become compact, several centuries 
later. But of this more hereafter. 

THE NITAMAS1RA 

No. 299 is a copy of the Niyamas&ra with a commentary by 
Padmaprabh&maladharideva. The Manuscript is in many places 
unreadable. In the second Oaths it is stated that M&rga and 

1 In hit Wilton Philological Lectures on Sanskrit and the Prakrit language* 
■ included in the Fourth Volume at this Edition. [N. B. U.] 
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MSrgaphala are mentioned in the system of Jina ; MSrga is the 
way to deliverance (Mokea), and its fruit is Nirvapa. 

Niyama means that whioh must be necessarily done ; and Jfiana 
or knowledge, Dar4ana or faith, and Cfiritra or moral discipline 
constitute Niyama. Niyama is the way to deliverance and its 
fruit is the highest Nirvana. 

NATURE OP ITS CONTENTS 

The work thus expounds the whole discipline which the seeker 
of eternal bliss should subject himself to ; and tho great vows, 
the Samitis, the Guptis, &c., are explained. In the introduoion 
the commentator renders his obeisance to Siddhasena, to Aka- 
lahkabhatta who was a “ sun to the lotus in the Bhape of 
reasoning,” to Pojyapada who was a “ moon to tho sea of words ” 
(grammar), and to Viranandin. In the body of the work, 
Padmaprabha quotes Amptacandra, Gupabhadra, Samantabhadra, 
Somadeva and others. 

The work contains twelve Adhikaras which are as follows : — 
1st, Jiva, 2nd, Ajiva, 3rd, Bhava, 4th, Vyavaharacaritra, 5th, 
Niscayapratikramapa, 6th, Niscayapratyakhyana, 7th, Alocana, 
8th, Suddhaniscayaprayascitta, 9th, Paramasamadhi, 10th, 
Paramabhakti, 11th, Niscayaparamavasyaka, 12th, Suddhopayoga. 
Each of these is called a Srutaskandha. At the beginning of the 
fifth Adhikara, MadhavasenasQri is adored by the commentator 
and at the end, Viranandin. 

DHABMIMRTA WITH A COMMENTARY BY l&tDHARA 
AND ITS CONTENTS 

No. 297 is a Manuscript of the Dharm&Bl'ta by Aiadhara 
with a commentary by himself entitled Bhavyakumudacandrika. 
The work has nine chapters. In the first, the general nature of 
Dharma consisting of the three jewels is explained ; and in the 
second the nature of Samyaktva as well as the way of realizing 
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it. . Mithyfltva is faith in gods that have animal and human 
attribute# such as hunger, desire, and hatred, in teachers who 
are encumbered with clothing, Ac., and in Dharma that allows 
of the destruction of life ; and the opposite of this is Samyaktva. 
So that Samyaktva is faith in the Jaina, or in this particular 
case, the Digambara doctrines, and MithyJltva is faith in other 
creeds. In the Niyumasflra also it is stated that Samyaktva is 
the result of faith in the doctrines laid down in the Agamas 
rovoalod by the Apta who is spoken of as one wh,o is free from 
all shortcomings and in whom the highest qualities havo been 
developed. 

The subjects treated in the following chapters aro 
these: — III. Jfiftna ; IV.* Ciiritra or Samyakcflritra ; V. Pinda- 
visuddhi or the unobjectionable food ; VI. Margamahodyoga, i.e., 
the subduing of the passions, such as anger, pride, Ac., and the 
acquisition of the gentle virtues ; VII. Tapas — (1) external, 
consisting in fasting or eating little, Ac., and (2) internal, con- 
sisting in Alocana or confession, Pratikramana, and several 
other processes' ; VIII, the six Avasyakas explained in a former 
noto* ; IX, the daily and occasional duties (Nityaand Naimittika) 
such as tlxo adoration of the Jinas and of the Guru, the worship 
of the images of the Tlrthamkaras, and others. 

abadiiara’s history 

At the end of the work Asadhara gives his own history. Asa- 
dliara belonged to the family of Vyaghreravala and was the son 
of Sallak$apa or Laksapa and his wife Ratnl. He was born in 
the fortress of Mapcjalakara situated in the country of “ a lac 
and a quarter ” (Sapadalakga) which was the ornament of the 
Sakambharl Lake. He had by his wife SarasvatT, a son of the 
name of Chahaija who was a favourite of Arjunadcva, king of 
Malava. Asadhara was lovingly complimented by the sage 


I These will bo fully given below. 

a Ante, pp 386 ff, noto 3. [N. B. U.j 
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Udayasena in the words, “Great is Asadhara who is the swan 
on the lotus of the family of VyJlghrera villa, the son of Sallakpaiia, 
and the Kalidasa of the Kali age, whose limbs are gratified by 
drinking the nectar of poetry and who possesses an all-seeing 
eye of wisdom.” Madanaklrti the great Yati or ascetic also 
said to him, “You are a store of wisdom.” When the country of 
“a lac and a quarter” was subdued by Silhibavandina the king 
of the Turu?kas, Asadhara being afraid of religious violence 
(literally, destruction of righteousness), emigrated to the country 
of Millava in which the holy triad nourished under the fostering 
care of the king of the Vindhyas, and living in Dhilrft with a 
large family, learned the principles of the Jaina faith and 
Jainendravyakaraiia from Pai.u.lita Mahavfra, the pupil of Pandita 
Dharasena. Ho was praised by Vilhana, “the lord of poets” and 
the minister for peace and war of Vijayavarman, king of the 
Vindhyas or Malava, in the words, “Noble Asadhara, know that 
being a son of Sarasvatl you are my brother, as a matter of 
course, and a friend ; and to say that you are so in words 
involves redundancy.” 

Asadhara afterwards lived in the city of Nalakacchapnra 
for advancing the cause of the Jaina faith, in the 
territory of king Arjuna which was full of Sravakas. He 
taught grammar to Pandita Dcvacandra and others, to Visalaklrti 
and others, the six Tarkasastras, which operated in their hands 
as a weapon for conquering all enemies, the works or doctrines 
of the Jina to Vinayacandra and others, and |>octry to Valasara- 
svatt and Madana the great poet, so that they became renowned 
among men of taste and culture. 

LIST OP HIS W0RK8 

A&ldhara wrote the following works : — I, Prameyaratnakara, 
a metaphysical treatise containing a clear exposition of the 
SySdvada ; 2, Bharatcsvar<Tbhyudaya, a poem, having at the end 
of each canto a stanza containing the word Siddhi, with a gloss ; 
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3, Dharmamj’ta containing the essence of the teaching of the 
Arhat, with a gloss entitled Jfi&nadlpikfl; 4, Rdjimativipralambha, 
a small poem on Nemi, with a gloss ; 5, Adhyatmarahasya, com- 
posed at the command of his father*and much liked by those who 
have begun the practice of Yoga ; 6, glosses on the Malaradhana, 
Caturviihsatistava, &c. ; 7, Kriyakalapa from the Amarakosa ; 
8, a commentary on Rudra(a’s Kavyalamkara ; 9, SahasranSmasta- 
vana of the Arhats with a gloss ; 10, Jinayajnakalpa, with a gloss 
entitled Jinayajfiakalpadipika ; 11, Tri?asti-smrti, containing 
stories about the sixty-three persons abridged from sacred 
(Ar§a) Mahapurftpas, with a commentary; 12, Nityamahoddyota 
describing the manner of washing the [ images of the ] Jinas 
and worshipping them ; 13, Ratnatrayavidhana, explaining the 
importance of the worship of the Ratnatrayavidhana ; 14, 
Aetangahrdayoddyota, written to render the Yagbha(asamhita 
plain. ” Asadhara, the author of so many works wrote this 
commentary to elucidate the duties of the Yatis laid down in 
his own Dharmamrta. 

There was a rich man of the name of Papa, the foremost 
of the citizens of Nalakacchapura, who belonged to the 
family of Khankhilya. He was a Jaina and a good and 
virtuous man of gentle manners, and liberal in his gifts 
for the worship of the Jinas. He had two sons of the names of 
Bahudeva and Padmasimha. Bahudeva’s sons were three, Hara- 
deva, Udayin, and Stambhadeva. Haradeva represented to A&- 
dhara that Mahicandra the Sadhu had caused to be written a 
commentary on the duties of the lay followers laid down in the 
Dharmftmrta, and solicited him to do him the favour of writing a 
commentary on the duties of the Yatis or monks, which portion of 
the work was unintelligible even to the most intelligent. Being so 
requested by Haradeva and out of regard for Dhanacandra, 
Papglita Afedhara composed this commentary entitled Bhavya- 
kumudacandrika. 
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It thru appears that we have before as one only of 
the two parts of the Dharmamfta, the portion containing 
the duties of lay followers (Srtvukaa or Ophasthas) not being in 
this Manuscript. The commentary was composed in a Jaina 
temple in Nalakacchapura in the reign of Jaitugideva, the son of 
Devapala, king of Millava or Avanti and belonging to the 
Pram&ra race ; and was finished on Monday the 5th of the light 
half of K&rttika in the year 1300 of Vikrama. 

Of the works mentioned by Asadhara as having been composed 
by him, we liavp, besides the Dharmami-ta, No. 10, Jinayajfiakalpa, 
in Dr. Biihler’s Collection of 1875-76, and Nos. 9 and 11 have 
been purhased by me since. At the end of tho latter there is a 
Prasasti like the one under notice but much shorter, and most of 
the verses in it are the same as in the other. The work, however, 
was composed in 1292 of Vikrama, that is eight years before the 
commentary on the Dharm£mrta. The reigning prince, even 
there was Jaitugideva, son of Devapala of the Pramara race, 
and A&adhara was living at Nalakacchapura, and composed the 
work in the temple of Nemi. 

IDENTIFICATION OF SlHIBAVANDINA 

The Sahibavandina, after whose conquest of the country about 
the Sambhar lake, Asildhara emigrated to Malava, must have been 
Shahabuddin Ohori who vanquished Prthuraja, king of Ajmir 
and Delhi, in 1193 A.D., and laid the foundation of the 
Mahomedan empire in India. The two dates given by our 
author correspond to 1236 A. D. and 1244 A. D. When Aiadhara 
left his country he must have been a young man, for he studied 
the doctrines of Jainism and grammar at Dhara. For this 
reason, and also because the fear of religious violence that drove 
him away, must have been excited in the minds of the people 
immediately after the Mahomedan conquest, it appears likely 
that he left the Sambhar country soon $fter 1193 A. D,s so that 

8S [H. G. Bfaudaifau'l Works, Vol H] 
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at the time when he wrote the Tri$agtismrti (No. 11), he must 
have been in Malava for about forty-two years. 

MALAVA PRINCES MENTIONED BY A$IDHARA 

During this time he speaks of three reigning kings of Malava, 
Vijayavarman, whose minister Vilhana was his friend, Arjuna 
during whose reign he went to live at Nalakacchapura and 
whoso favourite his son was, and Jaitugideva, the son of Devapala. 
In the list of tho princes of Malava hitherto traced, we have the 
namo of Arjuna and his latest known date is 1272 Vikrama, i. e., 
1216 A. D. Ho is therefore the Arjuna spoken of by our author ; 
but ho must have died before 1292 Vikrama, sinee Jaitugi was 
the reigning prince in that year. The name of this king as well 
as of his father Devapala have not yet been found elsewhere, 
and the latest prince we know of is Arjuna. The Vijayavarman 
mentioned by A&ldhara may have boon Jayavarmadeva, tho son 
of YaSovarman. This last prince ascended the throne in 1190 
Samvat or 1134 A. D„ wherefore it is possible that his son 
Jayavarman was on the throne about 1195 A. D., or 1251 Samvat 
when A&dhara must have been in Dh<Tr.T. But between 1195 
A.D. and 1211 a.d. — the earliest date of Arjuna — we shall have to 
place two princes at least, Vindhyavarman and Subhatavarman, 
regarding the others as collaterals holding, subordinate power, 
and the AmusySyaija of some of the Inscriptions as a pronominal 
derivative. 1 

sakalakIrti’s tattvarthasaradIpaka. 

No. 294 is Tattv&rthas&radlpaka by Sakalaklrti. Sakalaklrti 
was the spiritual head of one of the branches of the sect, and 
succeeded Padmanandin, as we learn from the Praihsti at the 
end of the Harivamsa, to be hereafter noticed, by Jinadasa who 
was a pupil of Sakalaklrti. 


I See JAOS, Vol. VII ; Prinsep’s Tables; JBBRA8, Vol. I, p. 26S; and 
Golebrooke'a Essays, Ujjain Inscriptions. 
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THE DATE OF SAKALAKlRTI 

Sakalaklrti was succeeded by BhuvanakTrti, and a pupil of this 
latter named Jn&nabhQ$apa wrote a work entitled Tattvaj nttna- 
taraiiginl, a copy of which has been recently purchased, in 1560 
of the Vikrama era. Subhacandra, the fourth High- priest of the 
sect after Sakalaklrti and the second after JMnabhflgana wrote 
two of his works, as will be stated hereafter, in 1608 and 1613 of 
Vikrama. So that Sakalaklrti must have lived about 1520 Saihvat 
or 1464 A. D. Sakalaklrti wrote many works some of which are 
represented in the present Collection, but more have been pro- 
cured since. 

The TattvArthasilradlpaka is divided into twelve chapters. In 
the first we have, after the usual salutations, a statement of the 
seven Tattvas or principles. These are (1) Jlva, (2) Ajlva, (3) 
Asrava, (4) Bandha, (5) Saiiivara, (6) Nirjara, and (7) Mokga. 
The first four and the seventh have already been explained in 
the preceding pages. Samvara is preventing the Asrava or 
flowing in of the Karman upon the soul by means of the 
Samitis and Guptis explained before ; and Nirjara is the 
destruction of the Karman in two ways, (1) by suffering or 
enjoying its fruit when it is produced (Savipaka), or (2) putting an 
end to it before it matures and brings about the fruit. Those 
who desire final deliverance resort to the latter way and destroy 
their Karman by means of Tapas or austere observances, bodily 
and spiritual. 

Jlva is described as a conscious substance, capable of develop- 
ment (Upayoga), imperceptible to the senses, an active agent, 
and as big as the body it animates. He suffers or enjoys the 
fruits of his deeds, goes through a succession of births in 
consequence of Vidhi (Karman), and becoming perfect through 
the destruction of the Vidhi, soars upwards. He obtains 
knowledge of five kinds. — 1st, Mati or sensational ; 2nd, £ruta, 
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(hat derived from the sacred books ; 3rd, Xvadhi 1 , limited or 
conditioned ; 4th, Manafiparyaya, knowledge of what passes in 
the minds of others ; 5th, Bodha or Kevala, the highest or 
perfect knowledge. Sensational and revealed knowledge is 
explained at length in the first chapter. The four stages of the 
former, Avagraha, Thft, &c. are explained in a former note. 

fiRUTAJflZNA OR THE SACRED LITERATURE OF THE J AINAS 

Under the second, the author gives an account of the whole 

sacred literature which I here reproduce : — 

# 

The three grand divisions are Anga, Porva, and Angabahya. 

I. — AltGA 

1. Acftrftnga, in which the duties of Yatis or monks are 
given. It oontains 18,000 .words (Pada.) 

2. SatrakrtRnga, in which the ways of condoning any 
violation of discipline that may have occurred are 
explained. It contains 36,000 words. 

3. Sthfinanga, which treats of Dravyas and the things com- 
prehended under that category. It is made up of 42,000 
words. 

4. Samavftyftnga, by means of which the divisions of 

Dravya, Kgetra, Kala, and Bh&va are shown by proficient 
- " — — ' "" “ • 

1 Avadhijftfcna is the ocular perception of visible objects existing over an 

extent of space, the magnitude of which is determined by the nature or merits of 
the seer. Some gods see all things in the region below heaven up to the end of 
the first Naraka, others up to the end of the second, and so on to the seventh or 
last Naraka; but in the regions above heaven, they see only up to the end of tie 
flag-staff of their oars. The denieens of the Narakas also see things over dis- 
tances varying from a Yojana to a Gayyftti This power of seeing things over large 
distances is acquired by men who go through au store religious exercises. This , 
sort of perceptions is called Avadhi, because it is the perception of things below, 
as in the case of the gods, or of things which have a ceriain definite characteris- 
tic, via., visibility, or perhaps of things over a certain definite or limited extent 
of sp aoe»— fir utasegar a's Tattvftrthatlki on Sfltras I, 10 and M (p. 406} • 
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men to be of the same number by the same kind of 
calculation. It is made up of 164,000 words. 

5. * Vy&khy&prajfiaptyanga, containing the answers given 

by the Jinendra to the sixty thousand questions put by 
the Gapadhara, as to whether a Jiva exists or not ; com* 
posed of 228,000 words. 

6. J ft&trdhar makathanga , containing various religious con* 
venations between the Tirthamkaras and Gapadharas ; 
composed of 556,000 words. 

7. Upfisakadhyayan&nga, in which the vows and duties' 
of the lay followem and the righteous course of conduct 
proper for them are detailed by the Gapadharas. It 
contains 1,170,000 words. 

8. Antakfdda&figa, in which is given the history of ten 
Kevalins belonging to the system of each of the twenty- 
four Tirthamkaras, who with great courage overcame 
all obstacles and effected the destruction ( Anta ) of 
Sams&ra. It is composed of 2,328,000. 

9. Anuttaraupapadi k&nga, in which is similarly given the 
history of ten Yogins for each Tlrthamkara who attained 
to the five highest ( Anuttara ) conditions. It contains 
9,244,000 words. 

10. Prasnavy&karapahga, in which the questions of others 
are answered. It has 9,316,000 words. 

11. VipQkastltrftnga, in which the results of the good and 
evil actions of men are explained. It has 18,400,000 
words. 

The total number of words in all the Angas is 41,502,000. 

12. Dretiv&dftnga, in which an account is given of the 
advocates of the theory of action (Kriyftvtdins) and of 
other things, and which is made up of five classes of 
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treatises, viz., (i) Parikarman, (ii) Sutra, (iii) Pratha- 

m&nuyoga, (iv) POrvagata, (v) Colika. 

(i) Parikarman consisting of, 

1. Candraprajfiapti, in which tho lords of the Jinas 
have described the power, motion, and such other 
things relating to the moon, and given the duration 
of his life. It has 3,605,000 words. 

2. Soryaprajfiapti, containing a similar account of the 
sun. It has 503,000 words. 

3. Jamb Qd vipapraj fiapti , containing an account of the 
mountain ranges, land, &c., of JambQdvipa. It 
has 325,000 words. 

4. Dvlpavftrdhipraj fiapti, containing an account of 
the innumerable islands, seas, and mountains. It has 
5,236,000 words. 

5. VyakhySpraj fiapti, expounding the nature of the 
six Dravyas, with their qualities and modifications. 
It has 8,436,000 words. 

In all, Parikarman is made up of 18,105,000 words. 

(ii) Sutra, in which men’s being the agents of their 
actions and having to suffer or enjoy the fruits, and 
such other things are taught. It contains 8,800,000 
words. 

(iii) Pratham&nuyoga, containing 5,000 words and 
explaining the nature of the sixty-three holy person^ 
(Sal&kSpurugas.) 

n .— fobyas 

(iv) POrvagata 

1. Utp&dapOrva ; 10,000,000 words ; treats of the production, 

destruction, and continuance or permanence of Jlva and 

others. 
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2. Agrftyapiyaparva ; 9,600,000 words: expounds the chief 

* things in or the essence of the Angas. 

3. ViryapravftdapOrva ; 7,000,000 words ; treats of the 
powers and knowledge of the Cakrins, Kevalins, the 
gods, &c. 

4. AstinftstipravfidapQrva ; 6,000,000 words ; discusses the 
doctrines about the existence or non-existence of the 
five Astikftyas* included under Dravya. 

5. Jn{tnaprav5daparva ; 9,999,909 words ; treats of the 
origin of the five kinds of knowledge and of the three 
kinds of ignorance, and of the persons who possess them, 
etc. 

6. SatyapravadapOrva ; 10,000,006 words ; treats of Yftg- 

* 

gupti or the restraint of speech and of agreeable and 
truthful speech, Ac. 

' 7. AtmapravSdapOrva ; 260,000,000 words ; treats of the 
agency of the souls, of their suffering and enjoying the 
fruits of their actions, Ac. 

8. Kalrmapravadapurva ; 18,000,000 words ; treats of the 
Karman (works) of men. 

9. PratyakhyanapQrva ; 8,400,000 words ; treats of the 
fettered condition of the soul, that condition of the 
Karman in whioh it begins to produce its effect (Udaya), 
its being inactive (Sama), the shunning of evil, the 
nature of the vows and observances, Ac. 

10. YidyanuvadapOrva ; 11,000,000 words ; treats of the 
eight partB, the reason and others, of YidySs or systems 
of knowledge. 

I Jive and four of the five subdivisions of Ajlva, L &, Pudgala, Dharma 
and Akftsa, are called Astikftyas. They are so called because they exist in 
time and spresd over space, K&la does not extend over space, therefore it Is 
not Aatik&ya. 
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11. KalyBgapQrva ; 260,000,000 words ; recounts the blessed 
deeds of the 63 holy persons (Salakapuruga.) '* 

12. PrapavayapQrva j 130,000,000 words; treats of medi- 
cine (?) 

13. KriySvisalapOrva ; 90,000,000 words ; treats of metres, 
figures of speech, poetry, arts, the merits (of these), &c. 

14. LokabindusRrapQrva ; 125,000,000 words; teaches the 
way to deliverance and other things. 

The total number of words in the PQrvas is 955,000,005. 

It should be remarked that the PQrvas form one of the three 
chief divisions and are thus contrasted with the Angas, but they 
are also regarded as forming one of the subordinate divisions of 
Drstivilda, the twelfth Anga. 

(v) Colika. 

1. Jalagata ; 20,989,200 words ; walking on water and 
arresting the force of water by means of charms, Ac. 

2. Sthalagatfi ; 20,989,200 words ; charms and other 
processes (Mantra and Tantra) for walking on land. 

3. MftyRgatft ; 20,989,200 words ; charms for producing 
magical wonders. 

4. RQpagata ; 20,989,200 words ; teaches the art of assum- 
ing various forms, such as that of a tiger, an elephant, Ac. 

5. Aksiagata ; 20,989,200 words ; gives the Mantras and 
Tantras for moving in the sky. 

In all the number of words in the CQlibas is 104,946,000. 

The total number of words in the last Anga composed by the 
Qapadharas with its five divisions is 1,086,856,005. 

The total number of words in the Jina scipture, consisting of 
the twelve Angas composed by the Qapadharas, is 1,128358,005. 

The total number of letters contained in all the Padas or words 
uttered by the Jina is 16348307,888. 
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In the first PQrva there are 10 Vastus or topics, in the second 
14, in the third 8, in the fourth 18, in the fifth 12, in the sixth 
12, in the seventh 16, in the eighth 20, in the ninth 30, in the 
tenth 15, and in the remaining four 10 each. In ail, there are 
195 topics in the fourteen PQrvas. Each of these Vastus or 
topics has twenty Prftbhrtas ; so that the total number of 
Pr&bhrtas is 3,900. 


III.— ANGABAUYA. 


1. SamAyika 

2. Caturvimsatistava 

3. VandanA 

4. Pratikramana 

5. Vainayika 

6. Krtikarman 

7. Dasavaik Alika 


8. U ttarAd h yayana 

9. Kalpavyavahara 

10. KalpAkalpavidhanaka 

11. Mahakalpa 

12. Puu<J arI ka 

13. MahApupdarlka 

14. Asltikasama 


These fourteen miscellaneous ( Praklrpaka ) treatises, not 
included in the Angas- (Angabahya), were composed for the 
benefit of persons not possessing much intelligence. The total 
number of Padas or words contained in them is 80,108,175. 


The contents of the succeeding ohapters of the TattvarthasBra- 
dipaka are as follows : — 

Chapter II. 1. The nature of the remaining three kinds of 
knowledge. 2. The fourteen Gupasthanas or stages in the develop- 
ment of the soul from the lowest, that of an unbeliever and a 
sinful man to the highest, that of a Jina or Eevalin. The three 
kinds of souls (1) Bahiratman, (2) Antaratman, and (3) Paramatman. 
The ignorant, unbelieving, thoughtless, sinful, worldly man 
belongs to the first class; he who is a believer, is thoughtful, 
and righteous, and is engaged in working out his deliverance, 
belongs to the second ; and those who are delivered to the third. 

Chapter III. ArtamudradhySna, i.e., contemplation of or 
constant thinking, about the misery in whioh one is or the 

U [B. G. Bhaadarkar’* Work*, VoL II ] 
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calamity he has met with (Arta), and about unjust, cruel, 
unmerciful, and sinful deeds (Raudra) such as killing and stealing. 
This sort of contemplation should be avoided by one who seeks 
deliverance. 

Chapter IV. DharmaSukladhy&na : — DharmadhySna, i.e., 
contemplating in a retired place how and when one shall be- free 
from tho circle of births (Apilya), by what means one’s mind and 
body will be pure, and Earman be destroyed (Upaya) ; and the 
nature of the soul (Jlva), of inanimate things (Ajlva), of the 
ripening of the Earman (Vipaka) &c. This Dhyana is of ten 
kinds. Sukladhyana, i.e.,. externally keeping the body and tho 
eye perfectly steady and motionless and restraining the breath ; 
internally (1) contemplating the things included under the 
categories laid down in the sacr&d books or their names one after 
another, that is, first a Dravya or substance, then its quality or 
modification, or another substance, &c. ; (2) fixing the mind on 
one 'of these things only. Before, however, one is qualified to 
enter on this Dhyana, ho must already have made a great deal of 
progress in holiness and have accustomed himself to the other 
Dhyanas to be mentioned below ; and the result of this Dhyana 
is said to be the destruction of all Earman and final deliverance. 

Chapter V. The other Dhyanas necessary for the success of 
the Sukladhyftna are (1) Pintjastha, (2) Padastha, (3) Ropastha, 
and (4) Ropatlta. The first has what are called five Dharapas, 
i.e., fixing the mind successively on five things. They are (1) 
Parthivi, (2) Agneyl, (3) Marutl, (4) VarupJ, and (5) Ropavatl. 
The Togin should imagine or place before his mind a vast ocean 
of milk, hushed and tranquil, and without waves. He should 
then imagine a lotus with a thousand petals, as big as Jambfldvipa 
and shining like gold, to be situated in the midst of it, and the 
lotus to have a celestial pericarp like a mountain of . gold. He 
should conceive a lofty throne resembling the autumnal moon 
to be placed in that pericarp, and should imagine himself as 
sitting at ease on that throne, serene, without desire or 
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hatred, and prepared to conquer his enemy the Karman. Thus 
ends the first Dh&rapS. The Yogin should then imagine a 
shining and beautiful lotus with sixteen petals jutting out, as 
existing in the hollow of his navel. He should contemplate the 
fourteen vowels and am, ah as marked on the sixteen petals, and 
the great Mantra Arharii («f) with the dot over the line as shining 
on the pericarp. Then he Bhould imagine .a volume of smoke 
arising from the curvilinear v or Repha of the Mantra, then a 
succession of sparks, and then a continuous flame. The flame, 
increasing in intensity, burns the lotus which exiBts in the heart, 
upside downwards, and which iB the product of the eight 
Karmans and has eight petals. He should then imagine fire in 
a triangular shape with the Svastika on its apex, away from 
his body, blown by tho wind, and burning brightly with a 
golden flame. The fire from the Mantra burns the body in the 
inside, and this fire from the outside ; and being in flames, tho 
body is reduced to ashes and also the lotus in tho navel. Thus 
far we have the Agneyl Dharana or the concentration of tho 
mind on fire. 

Then the man should imagine wind blowing with tho 
violence of a tempest and scattering away the ashes, after which 
he Bhould think of it as becoming still. This is the Marutl Dh&rapa. 

Then he should contemplate a number of clonds pouring 
down rain in torrents accompanied by thunder and lightning. 
After that he should imagine a stream of water bearing 
the standard of Varuna, beautiful like the crescent of the 
moon and overflowing the sky. With this water, he should 
wash off, in imagination, all the ashes of his body. This is 
Varupi DharapA. 

Then he should contemplate himself to be in qualities 
like an all-knowing being, free from the seven elements, 
sitting on the throne, adored by the gods, possessing celestial 
excellences, and shining like the full moon. 
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The contemplation or Dhyftna that is effected by using certain 
words or letters is called Padastha. The Togin should imagine 
lotoses in certain parts of the body with a certain number of 
petals ; and think of the sixteen vowels written on the petals 
of one, the twenty-five cosonants from k to m on those of 
another, and the remaining eight y, r, Ac., on those of a third, 
and then sit muttering and contemplating them. Ho should 
similarly, with a concentrated mind, meditate on the highest 
Mantra Rlirurn (<) which according to the various sects, is 
Brahman, Hari, Buddha, Mahesvara, Siva, Sarva, and Mahes&na. 
But it is the all-pervading, all-knowing, serene Jina, the god of 
gods, that stands there, having assumed the form of that 
Mantra. The Yogin Bhould also mutter and meditate on the 
Mantra ha ( C ) and on Orn ( ) which last he should imagine 

as existing on the pericarp of the lotus of his heart. Orn is made 
up of the first letters of the names of the five Paramcsthins, Arhat 
or Arahanta, Asarlra or Asarira ( Kevalin ), Acarya or Airiya, 
Upfldhyaya or Uvajjhaya, and Muni (Sadhu) ; and it should thus 
be thought of. Again, the Yogin should mutter, imagine as 
drawn on lotuses on his body, and meditate on, the following 
Mantras containing the names of the Paramegthins : — 

orot sifaprm I ftratro I anffarro i 
s q sqra rn i amt sstn i 

There are a good many details about such matters into which 
I will not enter. 

Rapasthadhyana is contemplating the Lord Jina, sitting on a 
throne of jewel in the assembly of men who are desirous of 
salvation, surrounded by the twelve Qapas and the eight door- 
keepers, possessing infinite greatness, a store of infinite virtues, 
of a celestial body, shining more brilliantly than a Ko(i of suns, 
fanned by excellent cbowries, attended on by the gods, free 
from the eighteen blemishes, endowed with all the excellences, 
and expounding the Dharma. 
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R QpHtltadhyana consists in contemplating the highest form 
of one’s own soul, as immaterial, a store of virtues, and resembling 
the Siddhas between whom and himself there is no specific 
difference. 

Chapter VI. — DhySnabh.'lvanft, which consists in imagining 
oneself as having realized the highest qualities. The Yogin should 
think, “I am a Siddha, I am like a Siddha, I am an enlightened 
soul, I am in infinite bliss, I possess infinite power” ,fcc., &c. 
There is a long string of such assertions with regard ’ to oneself. 
After this we have some general remarks on contemplation and 
the conditions on which success in it depends. 

Chapter VII. — In this are given the characteristics of the five 
classes of Nirgranthas who are qualified to enter on and practise 
the Dhy&na of Dharma and Sukla. The names of the five 
classes are (1) Pnlaka, (2) Vakusa, (3) Kusila, (4) Nirgrarrtha, 
and (5) SnStaka. Then are described the five Bldlvas or spiritual 
conditions of a man. They are (1) Aupasamika which is of 
two kinds, (2) Kgayika, of nine kinds, (3) KsSyopasamika, of 
eighteen kinds, ( 4 ) Audayika, of twenty-one kinds, and 
(5) Parinamika, of three kinds. 

The Aupasamika condition arises from the Karman 
being for a time separated from the soul ; and the purity 
of the latter consequent upon it, is compared to tliat of 
turbid water which lias been purified by its being touched 
with such a thing as the Kataka fruit, the sullying 
matter settling down at the bottom of the vessel containing the 
water. The Kg&yika condition is produced by the destruction 
of Karman and is comparable to tliat of pure water which has 
been separated from the dirty matter and kept in a clean vessel. 
The KgSyopasamika condition is a mixture of the last two and 
arises from a partial destruction of Karman. It is comparable 
to turbid water that has become partially clean. 
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The Audayika condition arises from the Earman being 
about to produce its effect, such as taking a soul to the -world of the 
gods or lower animals according to his deserts. The PftriQ&mika 
condition is the orginal or natural condition of the soul in- 
dependently of his connection with Earman, such as his conscious 
nature. The circumstances under which some of these Bh&vas 
arise, and their spiritual effects, as well as their sub-divisions, are 
explained. Then we have the seven Nayas, the points of view or 
principles >yith reference to which certain judgments are arrived 
at or arrangements made. The Dravyftrthika and Paryayarthika 
rules mentioned before are divisions of the first of these Nayas. 

Chap. VIII treats of the five divisions of the Ajlva principle, 
Chap. IX, of the Asrava, Chap. X, of the Bandha, Chap. XI, 
of Samvara, and Chap. XII, of Nirjara. 

KABT1KE7ANUPBEKSA 

• 

No. 290 is Eartikeyftnuprekga with a commentary by Subha- 
candra. The original consists of Prakrit G&thas in the Ary& metre 
by E&rtikeyasv&min, who is called a Sadhu by the com- 
mentator. Subhacandra was the spiritual head of the Balfttkflra- 
gapa which was a branch of the Nandisamgha, and belonged to 
-the same line as Eundakundficllrya. The succession list is thus 
given : — Padmanandin, Sakalaklrti, Bhuvanaklrti, Jn&nabhagapa, 
Vijayaklrti, Subhacandra. Subhacandra finished his work 
on the 10th of Mftgha in the year 1613, of Vikrama. Another 
work by Subhacandra, the Pftgtjava Purftna, a copy of which 
has been procured since, was composed, we are told at the 'end 
of the Manuscript, in 1608 Vikrama. 

CONTENTS OF THE KABTI KEY ANUPBE ESI 

Anuprekgft is thinking, meditation, reflection, study ; and 
there are twelve such Meditations or Studies in the book. I. 
AnityBnuprekgft, setting forth the impermanence of everything. 
II. Aiarao&nuprekgft or “the reflection about helplessness," 
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in which it is stated that nothing can save man except the three 
jewels. III.* Samsarftnupreksa, in which the unceasing 
succession of births and the miseries the soul has to go through 
are mentioned. IV. Ekatvanuprek§.'t, in which, we are told 
that the soul goes through the circle of existences alono, suffers 
alone, and can be blissful alone. When this is borne in mind, 
everything else becomes unworthy of the sours deBire. V. 
Anyatvftnuprekga, where it is laid down that everything from 
the body downwards, our friends, relations, and possessions, are 
foreign to our soul. VI. Asucitvilnuprekg®, where wo ajre 
asked to reflect how impure the body with the blood, flesh, and 
other things is, and how in connection with it, the soul becomes . 
impure ; therefore we should cease to love the body, and con- 
centrate our whole attention on the pure soul. VII. 
Asravanuprek?5, where the nature of Asrava is explained. 
VIII. Sainvaranupreksa, where the mode of resisting tho 
operation of the Asrava is explained. IX. Nirjaranuprekefl, 
in which the manner of destroying the Karman is given. 
X. Lokanuprekga, in which we have a description of Loka 
and the six kinds of objects contained in it. Loka was not 
created, nor is it supported by any being of the name of Hari 
or Hara, and is, in a sense, eternal. Its area, tho upper and tho 
lower worlds, the beings existing in it with their different kinds, 
the duration of the lives of gods, beasts, &c., the different kinds 
of bodies made up of light, air, earth, and water, the nature of 
the soul, the three kinds of soul, Bahirfttman and others, tho 
connection between the soul and Pudgala, the nature of Dravya 
generally, of Esla, &c., are mentioned. XI. Durlabh&nu- 
prekgS. The soul dwells in various bodies and for a long time. 
The attainment of the human body, therefore, is a matter of 
great difficulty ; it is more difficult to have a sound and healthy 
body ; and still more to have a sound mind in that sound body ; 
therefore, one should make good use of his life as a human 
being and resort to the three jewels. Even as a god he is not 
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able to go through the Whole discipline that is necessary for 
attaining final deliverance. XII. Dharmanuprekeft, in which 
the Dharmas of householders or lay-followers and of the monks 
are given. The first are twelve in number and they are as 
follows : — 


DUTIES OF THE LAY-FOLLOWERS 

I. A Sravaka or lay-follower must be Samyagdarsaqa&uddha, 
i.e., must have faith in the Jaina dispensation and thus be free 
fipm the faults and defects leading to and arising from unbelief 
and false belief. 

II. He should abstain from wine, flesh, and others. Under the 
expression “ and others ” the commentator puts down assafoetida, 
oil, ghee and water kept in a leathern vessel, honey, butter, 
rice-gruel, nocturnal meal, five kinds of fruit containing insects 
in them such as Udnmbara, gambling, intercourse with a 
courtesan or the wife of another man, hunting, theft, onions 
or bulbous roots, other roots, and leaves. These two duties 
appear to be compulsory on all Sr&vakas. The following are 
optional. 

III. Vratadharin. — There are SrSvakas who assume three 
kinds of vows ; viz., (i) five Apuvratas, (ii) three Qupavratas, 
and (iii) four Sikg&vratas. 

(i) THE ANUVRATAS 

The Apuvratas are the same in name as the Mahftvratas of 
the Sramapas or monks, but in some cases interpreted differ- 
ently. They are : — 1. Not to destroy, or cause, or permit to 
destroy, life. 2. Not to speak about killing, or harshly, or 
abusively, or reveal a secret ; but to speak what is agreeable 
and beneficial to all living beings, and %hat is righteous. The 
oommentator quotes a verse in which not to tell a lie is spoken 
of as the second Aquvrata. 3. Not to take a very valuable 
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thing in exchange for one of little value, not to appropriate 
what has been lost by another, to be content with a small gain, 
and not to take what belongs to another without his permission. 
4. To look upon a woman other than one’s wifo as a mother, 
a sister, or a daughter. 5. To destroy greed and bo content, 
regarding everything as perishable, and to lay down a limit 
beyond which one shall not go in the acquisition of money, 
grain, gold, land, &c. 

(ii) THE GUNAVRATAS 

The Gaijavratas are : — I. Digvirati, i.o., to lay down a 
limit beyond which one shall not travel in the different 
directions, or a limit as to the countries one shall visit for the 
acquisition of wealth. II. Anarthavirati, or the avoiding of the 
live evils, viz., (1) Apadhyana, i.o., finding faults in others, 
envying their wealth, casting a glance at their wives, and wit- 
nessing their quarrels : (2) Papopadesa, or giving advico to 
others in matters concerning agriculture, tending of cattle, 
trade, and such other things and about the union of men and 
women; (3) Pramadacarya, or doing anything without any 
purpose with earth, water, fire, and air, and cutting trees 
uselessly ; (4) Hirhsadana, i.e., keeping a cat or such other 
destructive animal, dealing in weapons and iron implements 
(such as a Spade), keeping (and giving) sealing wax, the residue 
of oil-seeds after they are ground, and other things (i.e., 
according to the commentator, opium, aconite, &c.); and (5) 
Dussruti, i.e., hearing read the Ssstras which delude (such as 
Bh&rata, Bhagavata, &c.), and works containing buffoonery, and 
teaching thwart of subduing others to one’s will by means of 
charms, and books on erotics ; and hearing others vilified. 
Ill, Bhogopabhogaparim&pa, or regulating one’s enjoyment of 
food, betel-nut and leaves, clothes, &c., according to one's 
means. 

31 [ R. G. Bhandarinr’a Work*, VoL U ] 
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(ill) THE feKSlVRATAS 

The SikgSvratas are : — 1. Sfimfiyika, which consists in 
sitting or standing as long as may be convenient in a quiet place 
in the morning, noon, and evening, with the body motionless, 
the hands folded, the senses restrained, all sinful thoughts 
expelled, and the mind concentrated on the words of the Jina, 
absorbed in the contemplation of one’s own pure or highest 
nature, and reflecting on the hidden sense of the VandanS, ( i.e., 
according to the commentator, the names of the five Paramegthins, 
and the words, images, and temples of the Jinas, together with 
prostrations and other movements that are made in pronouncing 
the formulas containing their names ). 2. Progadha* or Posaha, 
i. e., to observe a fast or eat once only or one dish only on the 
two holy days ( the 8th and the 14th of each fortnight ), after 
having given up bathing, unguents, ornaments, company of 
women, odours, incense, lights, &c., and assumed renunciation as 
an ornament. 3. Atithisamvibh&ga, i. e., giving food, medicine, 
knowledge, and protection from danger to the three classes of 
persons worthy of the gifts (viz., first, a believer who has assumed 
the great vows, next, a believer who has assumed the SrSvaka 
vows, and lastly, a simple believer ). 4. DesSvafeHsika, which 
consists in drawing closer or contracting every day the limits 
already laid down ( in accordance with the Gupavratas ) to the 
range, of one’s travels and to the enjoyment of the objects of the 
five senses, and doing the same with clothes and the other thinga 
enjoyed, in order to destroy greed and desire and avoid sin. 

SAMAYIKAVRATA 

IV. S&mftyikavratadh&rin is one who with a serene heart 
makes Kayotsarga, i. e., abandons his love for his body, turns the 

l-TUa word is one of the several instances in which the Jainas hare given 
Sanskrit forms to Prakrit words instead of finding the original Sanskrit words of 
wbioh they are corruptions and using them. Tho word in the Oftth* is Poatha, 
which without doubt, is the Pkli (Jposatha and tbs Sanskrit Dpavasatha. 
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hands twelve times, 1 prostrates himself twice, bows his head 
four times, reflects on his own pure nature, or the image of 
Jina, or the highest syllable, and contemplates the various effects 
of Karman. These movements of the hands and the prostrations 
are, it appears, to be made while pronouncing the five formulas 
given before ( srffawnrf, Ac. ) 

PROSADHAVRATA . 

V. Progadhavratadh&rin is he who on the 7th and 13th of each 
fortnight, going to a Jaina temple ih the afternoon, and performing 
some ceremonies, undertakes to observe a fast, so as to abstain 
from eating, drinking, tasting, and licking, abandons all 
household occupation, passes the whole night in meditations 
about Dharma, rises early in the morning, goes through all the 
ceremonies, passes the day in the study of the Scriptures, per- 
forms the Vandana, passes the night in the same way, goes 
through the Vandana again next morning and the ceremony of 
worship, feeds guests belonging to the three classes ( mentioned 
before, viz., a monk, a believer who has assumed certain vows, 
and a simple believer) and then dines himself. 

TfiE OTHER DUTIES 

VI. He is Sacittavirata who does not eat a leaf, fruit, bark, 
root, and tendril which have life. 

VII. A Ni6i virata Sravaka is one who abstains from eating, 
drinking, Ac., at night, and does not cause others to eat, drink, Ac. 

VIII. A Brahmavratin Srftvaka is one who has no desire for 
any woman. 

IX. He is Tyaktftrambha who does not enter upon any under- 
taking nor causes others to do so. 

X. A Nirgrantha Srftvaka is one who has freed himself from 
ftHaAfamMit to anything internal or external, considering it a sin. 


1 IMi bag been variously explained by the commentator. 
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XI. That dravaka is Anumananavirata who goes through his 
household affairs not through a feeling of pleasure, but because 
they must be gone through. 

XII. Ho is UddigtfthSravirata who eats the proper sort of 
food given to him by others without his asking for it, and free 
from the nine faults of being prepared, caused to be prepared, 
or wished for by the mind, speech, or body. 

THE TEN DUTIES OF MONKS 

The author next proceeds to describe the ten duties of monks. 
They are these : — 1st, Uttama Kgama or perfect forbearance ; 
2nd, Uttama M&rdava, perfect humility ; 3rd, Arjava or perfect 
simplicity ; 4th, Saucatva, perfect purity or freedom from greed ; 
5th, Satya or veracity ; 6th, Samyama, or acting in a manner 
not to occasion the destruction of life ; 7th, Tapas, or bodily 
mortification and purificatory exercise; 8th, TySga or renunciation 
of palatable food, furniture, and house ; 9th, Akimcanya or 
renunciation of all attachment for a living or dead thing and of 
worldly affairs ; and 10th, Brahmacarya or chastity. Then aro 
mentioned some virtues that a believer should realize ; and 
thus ends the twelfth Anuprekeil. 

A COLIKA AND THE TWELVE KINDS OF TAPAS 

Then follows a Colikft in which the twelve kinds of Tapas 
aro explained. They aro : — 1, Anasana ; 2, Avamodarya ; 

3, Vrttiparisamkhyfina ; 4, Rasaparityftga ; 5, Viviktasayyasana ; 
6, Kftyaklesa ; 7, Prftyascitta, which is of ten kinds ; 8, Vinati, 
of five kinds ; 9, Vaiydvj-tya ; 10, Svftdhyftya ; 11, Kayotsarga ; 
12, Dhyftna. Under the sixth Dharma or duty given above viz., 
Samyama, come the Samitis, and the other requisites, mentioned 
in other treatises, come under one or other of the ten modes of 
Tapas. The DhySna which is the twelfth kind of Tapas is here 
of the same kind as that described by Sakalaklrti, and very 
often the same words are used in both the treatises in explaining 
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its nature. The first six modes of Tapas constitute the B&hya 
or “ external ” Tapas ; and the rest, the “ internal ” or spiritual 
Tapas. 

PRA$NOTTABOPISAKIOiRA 

No. 305 is Prasnottarop&sak&c&ra by Sakalaklrti. It is written 
in the form of questions from a pupil and their answers by the 
teacher, and contains an exposition of the duties of householders or 
Sr&vakas. These duties, we are told, were first of all laid down in 
the seventh Aiiga Upasaksdhyayana, which was composed by the 
Ganadhara Vpsabha (sena) after ho had learnt the subject from 
the first Jina. Subsequently each successive Tlrthaiiikara taught 
the Anga, and last of all it was taught by Mahavlra and Gautama 
and then by Sudharma, Jambftsvitmin, Vi$iui and other Munis 
who knew the twelve Augas. But in the course of time when 
man’s life became short and his intellect narrow, the Angas, 
PQrvas and other sacred works were lost. Then the great Yatis 
Kundakundacarya and others taught the duties of householders; 
and the knowledge traditionally handed down from them, 
Sakalaklrti proposes to avail himself of in the composition of 
his treatise. As these duties of the Srftvakas have already been 
given, I need not examine the present Manuscript further. 

TWO WORKS ON THE RITUAL 

No. 291 is Jinasamhita, in which the modes of worshipping 
the Jinas, constructing temples, consecrating images, Ac., are 
explained. It is put in the old form of the Ganadhara Gautama 
speaking to the king of Magadha. 

No. 293 is a work of the same sort, but cast in the form of the 
ceremonial Prayogas of the Brahmans. The author is 
Srutas&gara, the writer of another work, the Tattv&rthadipikS, 
which will be noticed in the next Report. 

fiBUTASXGARA AND HIS DATE 

drutas&gara was, as stated at the end of the work, the pupil 
of Vidyftnandin who was the successor as High-priest of 
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Devendraklrti. Devendrakirti’s predecessor was Padmanandin. 
In a work entitled Sudarsanacarita by Nemidatta, Simhanandin 
is represented as Nemidatta’s teacher, and as the pupil of 
Mallibhugapa, the successor of Vidy&nandin. SrutasUgara who 
is also mentioned must have been a fellow-student of Malli- 
bhupana. Nemidatta wrote another work called Snpftlacarita, 
a copy of which we have in the present Collection (No. 310) 
in Samvat 1585. Here he gives the following succession list : — 
1. Padmanandin, High-priest of the S&rasvatlya Gaccha of 
the Mala Saihgha ; 2 Devendraklrti ; 3 Vidy&nandin ; 4 Malli- 
bhagana. Simhanandin, the author’s teacher, was the pupil of 
this last. Nemidatta represents himself as “ devoted to the 
service of Srutas&gara and other Yatis.” • So that Srutasagara’s 
literary activity must be referred to about the year 1550 
Samvat or 1494 A. D. 

SOTRAS t)N jainism by UMASVATI 

As a further authority for the explanation of the doctrines 
of the Digambara Jainas here attempted, I [ may refer to ] 
the entire Sutras of the system composed by Umasv&ti or 
Um&sv&min, two copies of which I have procured since the above 
was written. These Sutras are alluded to by M&dhava in his 
aooount of the Jaina sect and also a Vftti on them by Yogadeva, 
a Ma nuscript of which was purchased by me about a year ago. 
Um&sv&ti appears to be an old author and two other Vj-ttis on his 
Sutras by Pnjyapftda and Vidyftnandin are mentioned by 
Yogadeva. 

LEGENDARY LITERATURE 
PADMAPURI^A 

No. 301 is a Manuscript of the PadmapurtUja by Ravigepa. 
Dr. Btihler’s Collection of 1875-76 contains a Hindi version of 
it (No. 632), and this is the original Sanskrit. The Purtpa 
contains the story of R&ma and R&vapa, and, as in other cases. 
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was first communicated by Mah&vlra to his Gapadhara 
Indrabhflti (Gautama), from whom it passed to Sudharma and 
thence to Jambasvfimin. This last communicated it to Prabhava 
and he to Elrti, and Kirti to AnuttaravSgmin. Ravigepa got a 
Manuscript of the work as composed by the last and wrote 
bis R&m&yapa. At the end the same thing iB stated in other 
words. Indrabhati taught the PurSpa as he learnt it from 
Mah&vlra, and it was published by Uttaravagmin the pupil of the 
grand pupil of Jambnsvilmin. AnuttaravAgmin is, it will be 
seen, here called Uttaravagmin. Ravisena was the pupil of 
Lakgmapasena and he of Divakarayati. Divakara was the pupil 
of Indraguru. 

DATE OP THE COMPOSITION OF PADMAPURANA 

Ravigepa composed this Purina when one thousand two 
hundred years and one-half of the fourth after that, had elapsed 
since Vardhamana attained to perfection, i. e., in 1204 of the 
era of Mahftvlra’s Nirvapa. From the Diganibara PaUftvali, 
two copies of which exist in Dr. Blihler’s.Collection of 1875-76 
(Nos. 628 and 629), it appears plain that though the Digambaras 
refer the birth of King Vikrama to 470 A. Vira., they place the 
beginning of his reign and consequently the epoch of the era 
eighteen years later, i.e., in 488 A. Vira., and calculate their 
dates in accordance with that. — So that 1204 A. Vir., corresponds 
to 716 Vikrama or 660 A.D., while if we take 470 A. Vir., as the 
initial date of the Vikrama era, it corresponds to 734 Vikrama 
or 678 a.d. 

JINASBNA’S ADIPURANA 

No. 288 is a Manuscript of the Adipurana, a work by* 
Jinasena. It contains an account of Vfgabha, the first 
Tlrthamkara. 

THE AUTHOR’S DATE 

Jinasena wrote another work entitled Harivam6a ; and a 
verse occurring at the end of it, in which he gives the date of 
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its composition as 705 Saka corresponding to 783 A. d., has 
been given by me in my Early History of the* Deccan. 1 The 
Purftpa, we are told, was first narrated by the first Jina to 
Bharata through his Gapadhara Vftabhasena, and by Gautama, 
the Gapadhara of Mahftvira the last Tirthamkara, to Srepika. 
From Gautama it passed on to Sudharma, from him to 
Jambosvamin, and so on through a continuous line of teachers 
and pupils to Jinasena. 

PREVIOUS JAINA AUTHORS MENTIONED BT JINASENA 

In the introduction Jinasena speaks of the following authors 
in terms of praise : — 

1. Siddhasena, who was a lion to the elephants in the 
shape of opponents in argumentation. 

2. Samantabhadra, who with the thunderbolt of his words 
shattered to pieces the mountains in the shape of false 
doctrines. 

3. Sridatta, who acted the lion, in the destruction of the 
elephants in the shape of his opponents. 

4. Yasobhadra, the mention of whose very name was 
sufficient to humble the pride of a whole assembly of 
learned men. 

5. Prabhftcandra, who by his Candrodaya delighted the 
worlds. — In a marginal note the full name of the work 
is given as Nyftyakumudacandrodaya. 

6. Sivakoti, by means of whose words the world resorting 
to the tour ways of deliverance becomes happy. — The 
work here alluded to is called BhagavatySrftdhanS- 
catugtaya. 

7. JatSefirya.— In a marginal note Simhanandin is given 
as his proper name. 

1 Volume m of this Edition, p. 89, footnote 8; page 65, footnote 9, of the 
Edition of 1896, [N.B.U.]. 
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8. Kapabhiksu, the bright jewels of whose words, agree- 
ing as they did with the Dharmasutras, attained the 
form of Kath&lamk&ra. — Probably he was the author 
of a work called Kathalarhkara. 


9. Deva, called Devamuni in a marginal note, the Tirthath- 
kara of all authors, the Tirtha or holy water of whose 
words wash away the dirt in the shape of the flaws in 
the speech of learned men- 


10 . 


11 . 


12 . 


Akalanka 

Sripala 

Patrakesarin 


whose merits adorn the bosom of learned 
■ men like a necklace, when fully 
apprehended by the heart. 


Akalanka is praised by all subsequent writers, and he is 
spoken of as having defeated the Bauddhas in argument. 


13. Vadishiiha, than whose learning, dialectic skill, and 
clearness of exposition could go no further. 


14. Virasena, the teacher of Jinasena and an eminent dialec- 
tician who obtained the title of BhaUSraka and was the 
author of glosses ( Upanibandhas ) on the SiddhAntas, 
in whom learning and a knowledge of the world were 
combined, and who could speak like the god of speech 
himself. 


15. Jayasenaguru, author of Vagarthasamgraha. 


Jinasena uses in one place puns on the words Brhatkathft 
TAwhlm, and GupSUjhya, and in another quotes a definition ol 
poetry given by some writer, and expressing his dissent, 
gives his own. At the beginning of the chapter there is as 
intere sti ng passage containing the refutation of the doctrine oi 
a Creator, in which objections of the nature of those considered 
and answered in the first Pada of the Second Chapter o: 
SamkarAcdrya’s Bhfl$ya on the Vedanta Sutras are broach 
forward against that doctrine. 

SS [&. Q. Btaadarkar’s Work*, Vol. II] 
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THE FIFTY-THREE RITES 

In chapters XXXVIII — XL are described the fifty-three 
rites or ceremonies to bo performed from conception to death, 
a good many of which correspond to those of the Brahmans and 
have the Same names, such as Garbhadhana, N&makarapa, Canla, 
TJpanlti, Viv&ha, &c. Fires, Mantras, and other things are 
admitted, but the Mantras aro not those of the Brahmans but 
others newly composed . J inasena professes to follow in this part 
of his work the seventh Ahga or the Up&sakada&inga. Out of 
the forty-seven chapters of this Parana, the last five were 
written by Gutiabhadra, the pupil of Jinasena, who also wrote 
the second part or TJttarapurapa, of which No. 289 is a copy. 

THE UTTARAPURANA BY GUNABHADRA 
• • 

The TJttarapurapa contains an account of the other Tirthaih- 
karas down, to Vardhamana the last. 

At the end there is a long and valuable Prasasti already 
brought to notice by Mr. K. B. Pathak in the Indian Antiquary, 
and by myself in the Early History of the Deccan. 1 

fraSasti at the end 

In the beginning we are told that " the line ( of teachers and 
pupils ) known by the name of Sena was the place in the ocean 
of the Mnlasamgha, where were found bright jewels in the 
shape of great men. In that line flourished Virasena Bbatt&raka, 
the leader of the army of Vira ( Mah&vira ), who frightened 
away all elephants in the shape of opponents in argumentation. 
In him Jfifina and C&ritra assumed, as it were, a bodily form, 
and he shone to confer benefits upon those who were his 
disciples. Wonderful it is that the sun-lotuses of the faces of 

1 Volume III of this Edition, p. 96, footnote 2 ; page <9, footnote 2 of the 
Edition of 1896. The full text of the Prasaati ie given at pp. 426-480 of the 
Original Report. [N. B. U.] 
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princes who prostrated themselves ( at his feet ) while going 
round him, bloomed and looked beautiful by means of the, 
rays of the moon in the shape of the nails of his toes. The 
monks expound the Siddhibhopaddhati ( * the way to the 
region of perfection ’ ) to others, though there is a difficulty at 
every step, after having studied his commentary.” It thus 
appears that Virasena composed a commentary on a work 
entitled Siddhibhopaddhati. 

Virasena was followed by Jinasena. The king Amoghavarga 
prostrated himself at his feet and considered himself 
to have been purified, when he did so. Jinasena 
was a man of great learning, and masterly in the 
refutation of the views of opponents, knew the exact truth 
as regards the Siddhantas, was skilful in telling stories, solved 
knotty points in books, and was a poet of a high order. Ho had 
a colleague of the name of Dasaratha in whose “ perspicuous 
words the true import of all the Hastras shone as clear as an 
image in a mirror, and could at once be apprehended even by 
children. ” Gupabhadra of a world- wide fame was the pupil of 
these two. He knew the truth, as well as the works which 
expound it, and his mind was matured by his resolutely going 
through the Siddhantas which contain information on all the 
minor branches of learning. He devoted himself to the practice 
of Tapas, and his words dispelled the darkness in the heart of 
men. 

The revered Jinasena, the author of glosses on the 
Siddhantas, composed “ the life of Puru ” (ftsabhacarita), in 
which there are instances of all metres and figures, which seti 
forth the doctrines of all the Sastras incidentally, is calculated 
to put to shame all other poems, and is worthy of being read 
even by the learned.— Whether the glosses meant were those 
contained in his PurApas or were separate treatises does not 
appear clear. — The work left incomplete by Jinasena was 
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completed by Gupabhadra, who was obliged to have recourse to 
Jbrevity on account of the long time that had already elapsed ; 
and consequently his portion does not contain details. The 
reader of this Purftpa will learn the nature of the fettered 
condition of the soul with its causes and effects, will know 
what are good deeds and what evil deeds, and will see that 
there is such a thing as final deliverance and a way that leads 
to it. Ilis faith will increase and he will learn how the Asrava 
or flowing in of Karman is prevented and how its Nirjara or 
destruction is effected. Therefore this Purana should be 
explained to others, heard , read by those who long for deliverance, 
thought about, worshipped, transcribed, and caused to be 
transcribed. Lokasena who was the chief of Gunabhadra’s 
disciples, obtaining influential assistance, succeeded in having 
his teacher’s instructions as regards this Purana acted up to 
always by respectable people.— The instructions meant must be 
those expressed in the last sentence. 

DATE OF THE CONSECRATION OF THE PURANA 

• 

This holy Purana containing the essence of all the Sastras 
was consecrated by the best among the faithful and worshipped 
* on Thursday the 5th ( of the light half ) of A^lijha in the year 
820 of the Saka king, the cyclic year being Pingala— This 
was the current year, and 819 was the past year.— At that time 
Akalavarga of fair fame who had destroyed all his enemieB was 
ruling over the whole earth. His ‘‘war elephants had on the 
one side drunk the waters of the Ganges and, as if their thirst 
had not been quenched, had on the other, resorted to the dense 
forest of sandal trees, open to the gentle breezes blowing from 
over the waves of the ocean, a forest into the shade of which the 
rays of the sun did not penetrate.” The goddess of prosperity 
tormented in all her previous abodes, found a happy resting 
place in his bosom. And Lok&ditya alias Cellapat&ka was 
governing the province of Vanavftsa at Bank&pura which was 
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named by his father after himself. He belonged to the 
Padmftlaya family, was the son of Oellaketana and younger 
brother of Celladhvaja, and encouraged the growth of Jainism. — 
Then follow a few laudatory verses but we have had enough 
of that sort of matter. 

IDENTIFICATION OF THE PRINCES MENTIONED IN THE PRaSaSTI 

The princes Amoghavarga and Akala varga mentioned in .this 
Prasasti belonged to the Ragtrakata dynasty which ruled over 
the Deccan, and here as elsewhere we have evidence of the 
great power of the family and the largo extent of territory 
over which it ruled. The dates of the former occurring in 
Inscriptions are Saka 775, 787 (which is represented as the 
fifty-second year of his reign), and 799. Jinascna who is spoken 
of as having been adored by the prince wrote his Harivaihsa as 
has already been stated in Saka 705, when Vallabha, son of 
Krgpa, whom I have identified with Qovinda II, was on the 
throne. Amoghavarga must have succeeded his father Govinda 
III in Saka 735 ; so that Jinasena lived at least 30 years after 
the completion of hiB Harivaihsa and may have lived longer. 
Akalavarga’s other dates are Saka 797 and 824. There must be 
some mistake as regards the former, if his father’s date 799* 
which occurs in an Inscription in one of the Kitnheri caves, is 
correct. 1 The Pra&asti represents him as reigning in Saks 820 

1 At the end of the Digam bara reaccnsion of the I*r asnottararatnam fclikH, 
Amogbavarsa is represented to have abdicated the tlironc through the growth of 
the religious sentiment, so that the inconsistency noticed in the text is to be 
accounted for by supposing that his son AkMavorKa was the actual sovereign in 
£aka 797 and 799, but as Amoghavarsa was not dead though he had ceased to 
concern himself with State affairs, his name is mentioned in the K&nheri Inscrip- 
tion as the reigning sovereign in the latter year. The stanza referred to in the 
Pr&sQottar&m&iikft, a copy of which 1 have recently procured, is as follows:— 

jJPWI 9fefRn II 
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which is perfectly consistent with the date 824. In &aka 820, 
we gather that Gupabhadra the pupil of Jinasena and the 
continuator of his work was not living, and it was his pupil 
Lokasena who consecrated the Purdpa. So that, supposing 
Jinasena to have lived for about ten years after Amoghavarga’s 
accession, i.e., up to Saka 745, the interval of 75 years between 
Saka 745 and 820 is not too long for his pupil Gupabhadra and 
Gupabhadra’s pupil Lokasena. 

There are Inscriptions of the times of Amoghavarga and 
Ak&lavarga in which Bankeyarasa and Samkaragaprla of the 
Cellaketana family are represented as ruling over the province 
of BanavSsi as their feudatories. The latter of these is probably 
the prince spoken of in our Prasasti. 

Another work of Gupabhadra entitled AtmSnusasana has 
recently been discovered and a copy of it purchased for 
Government. Gupabhadra is there also called the pupil of 
Jinasena. 

• . 

At the end of No. 288 the copyist gives a succession list of 
the High-priests of his sect which is as follows 1 Subha- 
candradeva who belonged to the line of KundakundacSrya, to 
the Sarasvatlgaccha, Balatkaragapa, Nandyamnaya, and 
Mulasamgha ; 2 Jinacandradeva ; 3 Prabhacandradeva ; 4 

Candraklrtideva ; 5 Devendrakirti. The last was living in 
Samvat 1674 when the Manuscript was transcribed by his 
‘ pupil Bsabhadasa. 

&NTIOABITA BT SAKALAKIRTI 

No. 309 is S&ntinathacarita or the life of the Tirthamkara 
S&ntin&tha by Sakalakirti. In the beginning the author offers 
his salutations to or adores the following 

THE PARAMESfHINS 

1. The Tirthamkaras, some by name, and the rest 
generally. 
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2. The Siddhaa, who are delivered from their enemies, 
the Karmans, are possessed of the eight virtues, have 
ascended to the highest top of Loka, are free from all 
misery, and enjoy infinite bliss. 

3. The Ac&ryas, who go through the five courses them* 
selves, and take their pupils through them. These 
five courses are Darsanacara, Jfiftnttcara, Tapaftoftra, 
Cftritrac&ra, Viryacflra. — These the reader will re- 
member are mentioned by Kundakundilcfirya, and are 
given in a marginal note in this Manuscript. 

4. P&thaka-munis or Upiidhyayas, as they arc usually 
called, who study the Aiigas, Poms, and Praklrnakas 
to attain perfection and teach them to their pupils ; 
and who are familiar with the twelve Angas. 

5. Sadhus, who by difficult and terrible Tapas, and by 
means of the three jewels, walk by the path which 
leads to deliverance and are at all times absorbed .in 
Yoga'(mental concentration). 

These are called the five Paramegthins. 

THE KEVAL1N8 

6. All the Gapadharas from Yrtabhasena to Gautama who 
composed the holy twelve Angas for the benefit of 
those who wish to be delivered. 

7. Sudharmacarya, the possessor of pure knowledge 
(Kevalavagama) who like a cloud rained down the 
nectar of Dharma. 

8. Jambusvamin who, even in his boyhood, killed by the 
sword of his asceticism the enemies, desire and 
delusion. 

THE feUTAKEVALIKB 

9. The five Srutakevalins Vigpu, Nandimitra, Aparajita, 
Govardhana, and Bhadrabahu. They were called by 
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that generic name, because they were conversant with 
the whole of the sacred lore. 

The sUais 

10. The Saris, Vifokhficftrya and others. 


THE KAVIS 

The Kavis, viz. — 

11. KundakundScSrya 

\o<o/ 

12. Akalanka, the great dialectician ' 

. " nda of 

13. Samantabhadra .. 

„ . _ . "he pror 

14. Pnjyapada 

15. Nemicandra who was familiar with the ^ 46 18 pr0 a 

16. Prabh&candra 

17. Jinasena ousasana 1 

It will thus be seen that there are among tht ,rc ^ ase iibara 
Jainas five classes of persons deserving of adorati 6 pi Viz., — I, 
the five Paramegthins ; II, the Eevalins, Gautama a d his two 
successors 5 III, the five Srutakevalins ; IV, the Saris ; V, the 
Kavis. The Kavis are later writers of repute, and undoubtedly 
historical personages. According to the fifth Oaths of the 
PravacanasSra, the Gapadharas form the third of the five groups 
included under Paramegfcins. But these groups of the 
Paramegfchins seem to be ideal and were suggested by the actual 
Tlrthamkara MahSvira, his Gapadhara Gautama, and the 
Srutakevalins Vigpu and others. They figure in all the 
formulas repeated at the time of Jina worship, 

pj»6vanathacarita by the same author 


Another work of Sakalakirti, the Parsvanftthacarita, of which 
No. 803 is a copy, contains in the introduction verses 
of the same nature as the above, some of them being 
identical. - The Manuscript was transcribed in Sam vat 1662 
or 1605 A. D., at Msharotha during the reign of 
Akbar and of a dependent native prince of the name of 
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R&yasila. It was finished on the 5th of the light half of 
BhSdrapada. 

The succession list of High-priests of the Sarasvatl 
Gaccha of the Bakitkitragana of the Molasamgha, belonging to the 
lino of KnndakundilciTrya is thus given : — 1 Padmanandin, 2 
Subhacandra, 3 Jinacandra, 4 Prabhfleandra. The second pupil 
of this last was Ratnaklrti ; his pupil Bhuvanaklrti ; and his, 
Dharmaklrti and Visttlakirti.- Lakgmicandrawas the pupil of the 
last, and was perhaps the head priest of some branch of the sect ; 
for we have the expression TatpaRe used after him. So then we 
have this part of the list thus : — 1 Laksmicandra, 2 Sahasraklrti, 
3 Nemicandra, 4 Yasal.ikirti. From Ratnaklrti downwads, each 
of these has the title of MandalilcSrya. Then follows the 
genealogy of Nival, wife of Main, who was a follower of the last 
priest and who caused the Manuscript to be written. 

JINADASA'S HARIVAM8A 

Nos. 314 and 315 ar6 copies of a work entitled Ilarivamsa by 
JinadSsa, pupil of Sakalaklrti. In the introduction Jinadllsa 
says that these legendary histories were communicated by Vira 
to Gautama, and thence they passed to Sudharma, Jambnsvftmin, 
Vidyucara, Klrti, Anuttaravid, Ravigena, and Jinasena in 
succession. Ravigepa’s Prabhava is here called Vidyucara, and 
AnuttaravAgmin, Anuttaravid. It will be seen that Itavigena is 
here placed chronologically before Jinasena, and that is the 
conclusion we have arrived at from the dates occurring in their 
works. No. 314 was transcribed in Saihvat 1654 and finished on 
Thursday the 10th of the light half of Pauga. It was caused to 
be transcribed by Kgemacandra, the pupil of Candraklrti, the 
successor of PrabhScandra, High-priest of the Balfltk&ragaga and 
Sarasvatlgaccha of the Nandisaingha which was a branch of the 
Mnlasamgha. 

No. 310 is Srip&lacarita by Nemidattayati which has already 
been noticed. It was composed by the author in Sam vat 1585 


SS [B. G. Bfaandarkar'f Works, VoL n ] 
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in the temple of Adijina, in the town of Porpois which was 
situated in the country of Malava. 

JI VAMDHARAfl VAMIOARITA BY &UBHACANDRA 

The JlvaihdharasvRmicarita (No. 292) was composed by 
Subhacandra in Yikrama 16 — . There is a misreading in the 
verse in consequence of which the figures in the units and tens ' 
places cannot be made out. In the introduction the author 
mentions PQjyapada, Samantabhadra, Akalanka, Jinasena. 
JfiSnabhtlsapa and Subhacandra. There is a Prasasti of the 
copyist at the end but a portion of the leaf is torn off ; and so it 
cannot be properly made out. 

SUBHAUMACARITA BY RATNACANDRA 

No. 313 is Subhaumacarita by Ratnacandra. Subhauma is 
the future Tlrthamkara. At the end of the work we have a suc- 
cession list. First of all in the Sarasvata'Gaccha of the Mala* 
samgha there was a Muni of the name of Kundakunda who 
belonged to the school of Slmathdhara. In his line flourished (1) 
Padmanandin, whose successors were (2) Sakalaklrti, and (3) 
Bhuvanaklrti. Then we have two Mapdalacftryas, the first of 
whom was Ratnaklrti, the fellow-student of Bhuvanaklrti, and 
the second or his successor Yasapklrti. In the line of this last 
flourished Gupacandra who was succeeded by Jinacandra, the 
leader of the Bal&tkftragapa. He was followed by Sakalacandra 
and after him came Ratnacandra, who is spoken of in the present 
tense sinoe it was he who composed the work. 

DATE OF THE COMPOSITION OF SUBHAUMACARITA AND 
THE HISTORY OF THE AUTHOR 

The composition of the work was finished on Thursday, the 
5th of the light half of Bh&drapada, in Sam vat 1683, in a 
temple of Pftr6van&tha situated on the banks of the Gangs at. 
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Pataliputra in the country of Magadha, daring the reign of 
Salem &ah, the lord of all Mleneccha kings. Assistance was 
given in the composition of the Subhaumacarita by Tejap&la, 
son of Dhanarftja, and Hemarftja, son of Rega, who belonged 
to the Khapdelavftla line and were the followers and pupils of 
Divljendrakirti (Dvije), the successors of Candraklrti, who 
himself followed Prabhftcandra. In a marginal note it is stated 
that these High-priests belonged to the Delhi establishment, 

( “ were the occupants of the Delhi throne ” ). Teja belonged 
to the Gotra of Saumanya and Hema to the Pafctapi Gotra and 
lived in a city of the name of Pattapa. liatnacandra had come 
(to Magadha) on a. pilgrimage to Saiiimcdftcala accompanied by 
Jayakirti, son of Jaganmalla, Kamalakirti, Kalydpa, Kacara, 
Kanhaji, and Bhogidasa. Ratnacandra, son of a merchant 
named Mahi of the BhQyada caste and his wife Campa, com- 
posed the work [then]. 

Of all the Sravakas who adore the Khapdelavalas, 

Agravalas, Danis and Jaisavalas, the assistance rendered 

by Tejapala son. of Dhanaraja Kesin, was the most 
valuable, in so far as everything needed was provided., 
Hemaraja, the lord of Hamirde, together with his nephew * 
Hlra, caused this (work) to be written. Blessing be to 
Maugala, the son of the merchant Hema, who lived in the 
town of Saga (Sagava^anara) situated in tho province of 
Vagvara (V&gada) ! Rajasimha and Amara, the sons of 
Ki^padasa Bahuapa (Cahuapa?) of the Kgatriya race, Bhlma 
and others(P) and Hemakirti raised Ratnacandra the author of 
this work to the pontifical chair. — In a marginal note Salem 
Sah’s other name is given as Jehangir, bo that the Mogal 
Emperor during whose reign Ratnacandra wrote his work, was 
Jehangir the son of Akbar who reigned from 1605 a. d. to 
1627 a. d. The date 1683 Samvat, the month being Bhadrapada 
(September- October), corresponds to 1626 A. D. 
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TRADITIONAL HISTORY OF THE JAINA SACRED LITERATURE 
FROM A DIGAMBARA PAfTAVALI 

We have seen that Ravigena, Jinasena, Sakalakirti and others 
speak of the sacred ]ore as having passed from Gautama to 
Sudharma, thence to Jambosvamin, and so on in regular 
succession. This means that Jainism had no written books for a 
long period after the foundation of the religion. But the tradition 
as regards thiB matter is fully given in the Patt&vali mentioned 
before (No. 629 of 1875-76) on the authority of old Prakrtit 
Gathas which are there quoted. It is to the following effect : — 

After Mahavira’s Nirvana three Kevalins flourished. They 
were (1) Gautama who lived for 12 years ; (2) Sudharma who 
also lived for 12 years ; and (3) JambQsvRmin who taught the 
creed for 38 years. 

Then there were five Srutakevalins : 1, Vigiiunandin for 14 
years ; 2, Nandimitra for 16 ; 3, Aparajita for 22 ; 4, 

Govardhana for 19 ; and 5, Bhadrab&hu for 29. These knew 
the eleven Angas and the fourteen PQrvas by heart. But 
this statement does not occur in the Gathas ; it is made by 
.the Hindi commentator. It is however in every way in 
• keeping with the whole tradition and with the name Sruta- 
kevalin ; and Sakalakirti confirms it in the PrasnottaropRsaka- 
cEra, as we have seen. Then followed eleven- persons who knew 
ten Pnrvas by heart. Their names and dates I give below. It 
will be seen that the last Srutakevalin ceased to be in 162 A. Vir. 

daIapOrvadhirins 

1 ViSakhacRrya, A. Vir. 162. 6 Siddharthacarya, A.Vlr.247. 

2 Prostilacarya, A. Vir. 172. 7 Dhrtisenacarya, A. Vir. 264. 

3 Keatriyacarya, A. Vir. 191. 8 VijayEcarya, A. Vir. 282. 

4 Jayasenaoarya, A. Vir. 208. 9 Buddhilingacarya,A.Vir. 295. 

5 NagasenRcarya, A. Vir. 229. 10 Devacarya, A. Vir. 315. 

11 Dharmasenacarya, A. Vir. 329. 

Then followed five persons who knew the eleven Angas 
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1 NakgatrSo&rya, A. Vir. 345. 3 Pftg<Javttcfirya, A. Vip. 383, 

2 Jayapalacarya, A. Vir. 363. 4 DhruvasenOcarya,A. Vir. 422. 

5 Kamsacarya, A. Vir. 436. 

After the last the number of Angas known went on decreasing. 

1 Subhadracarya, A Vir. 468, knew ten Angas only, 

2 Yasobhadracarya, A. Vir. 474, knew nine Angas only. 

’ 3 Bhadrabahu, A. Vir. 492, knew eight Angas only. 

4 Lohacarya, A. Vir. 515, was the head of the church 

for 50 years, but what the extent of his knowledge was is 
not clear. Probably he knew seven Angas. 

Then followed five men who knew one Anga only. 

1 Ahivallyacarya, A. Vir. 565. 4 PugpadantacRrya, A. Vir. 

2 Maghanandyacarya, A. Vir. 633. 

593. 5 BhQtavalyScarya, A. Vir. 

3 Dharasenacarya, A. Vir. 614. 663. He was the head of 

the Church for 20 years. 

Thus for 683 years after the Nirvana of Mahavira the 
knowledge of the Angas remained though in a gradually decrees* 
ing ratio. Then, according to the Hindi commentator, the 
last two of these Munis reduced the whole sacred lore to writing. 
It will be seen that the Kevalins and the Srutakevalins here 
named are the same as those mentioned by Sakalakirti in the 
Santinathacarita, and the Acaryaa from Visakha downwards 
are spoken of by him as Stlris. 

MEANING OF THE TRADITION 

The meaning of this very important tradition, as I consider 
it to be, is clear. The knowledge of the doctrines of the 
founder of Jainism was only orally handed.down and there 
were no books. Gradually a great change came over the system. 
Some of the original doctrines were forgotten or ceased to be 
believed in and others must have come into voguo. 
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WHEN THE JAIN AS GAME TO HAVE WRITTEN SCRIPTURES 

The Jainas came to have written scriptures about 683 A. Vlr., 
corresponding to 195 A. Vikr., and 139 A. D., when the last of 
the men who knew any portion of tbe sacred lore by heart 
died. Up to this time their sect must have been very unim- 
portant, though it was probably founded about the time of Buddha. 
And its being in that condition is also indicated by the fact that 
while there are many Inscriptions referring to Buddhism therp 
are only a few solitary ones referring to Jainism up to about the 
5th century of Christ. And the date 139 A. n., agrees very well 
with my conclusions as to the period when the Prakrits were 
developed. They began to be formed, as I have stated, about the 
beginning of the Christian Era, and by about 139 A.D., they must 
have beoome distinctive dialects spoken in different parts of the 
country. It was therefore in the vernacular prevalent in one of the 
provinces in the second century that the Jaina books were written. 

Jainism probably began to raise its head when Buddhism 
began to decline, and succeeded in making way by bringing 
Its dootrines nearer to the popular creed sanctioned by 
* Brahmanism. They gave a substantial existence to the soul which 
was denied by the Buddhists, and raised their Tlrthaiiikaras 
to the rank of the Supreme being though they denied to 
them the authorship of the world. They connected the popular 
heroes Rama, Erspa and others with their creed and even 
admitted domestic ceremonies such as those of the Brahmans. 
The compromise that some of their philosophic doctrines present 
between two Brahmani c schools has already been spoken of. 1 

N. B. — The Manuscripts of works belonging to the SvetRmbara 
Jainas were made over for examination by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
to his Manuscripts Assistant, Mr. (afterwards Professor) Shridhar 
Ramkrishna Bhandarkar. A Report was drawn up by the latter 
and it is printed on pp. 126 — 157 of the Original Report [N. B. U.] 


I Ante, pp. S4S ft [N.B.U.] 




A NOTE ON THE SAMVAT BRA 


LFROM THE REPORT ON THE SEARCH OF SANSKRIT 
MANUSCRIPTS FOR 1883-84, pp. 158 ff.] 

In a Review of my last Report 1 characterise'! by a general 
spirit of fairness, which forms a distinguishing feature in the 
writer’s character and has enabled him to acquire that inlinence 
over his brother scholars both in Europe and India which he 
now wields, Dr. BUhler finds fault with mo for taking tho 
word “ Samvat ” as expressive in all cascj of the Vikrama era 
which begins in 57 B. C. His words are : — 

“ I must, however, add that it is hazardous to assume, as 
Professor Bhandarkar seems to do throughout, that all dates 
preceded by the word “ Samvat ” belong to the era of 57 B. C. 
In common with other Sanskritists I too have held this opinion 
for many years. But recent discoveries have shown that even 
the scribes of Gujarat and Rajputana, where the Vikrama era is 
universally used in everyday life, sometimes put Samvat 
instead of Sakasaihvat. As instances I may point out the 
Manuscript of the Mahftbhagya ' (Kielhorn, Mah. II. 3, p. 8), 
written at Iladurga (Idar) in Samvat 1513 and 1514, where the 
mention (in the colophon) of tho victorious reign of the 
illustrious Narayapadasa the Rao Narondas of the Ayin Akbari, 
shows that Sakasaihvat 1513—1514 is meant, and the copy of 
Govindarftja’s Smrtimanjari in the India Office Library 
(No. 1736), dated Samvat 1467, which Colebrooke and the 
editors of the Palaeographical Series believed to correspond 
to 1410 A. d. In the colophon of the latter work the scribe 
states, however, that he wrote at Vasaravi (Vasrtvl) during 
the reign of Maharapa Uday asimha. As Maharapa Udayasimha 

1 That U, theKeport on search of Sanskrit Manuscript* tor tbs yews 
1 $82*88, included in this Volume earlier. [N. B. U. ] 
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of Mev&cjl came to the throne in 1541 A. D., it is not doubtful 
that Samvat 14C7 refers to the Saka era, and corresponds to 
1545 A. D. Under these circumstances every * Saxh vat-date’ 
requires verification.” 

That the word “ Samvat, ” denotes at the present day the 
Vikrama era alone, and the word Saka, the era which begins in 
79 A. D., is a fact that cannot admit of dispute. But Dr. BUhler 
thinks this was not the case in former times, and that the 
word “ Samvat ” was sometimes used to denote the Saka also ; 
and brings forward two instances in which if we understand 
the Vikrama era by the word “ Sam vat, ” we are led to wrong 
results. The wrong results only show that there is some 
mistake here ; but they do not necessarily show that the word 
“ Samvat ” is here used to express the Saka era. And besides 
the Saka will hardly do for the first of the two above dates. 
For Saka 1514 corresponds to 1592 A. D., when it is highly 
questionable whether Nar&yanadasa was the reigning chief at 
Idar ; for in 1576 A. D., a large army was sent to Idar to subdno 
that chief, he having previously shown a rebellious spirit, and 
Nftrftyapdasa was defeated and his capital fell into the hands of 
Akbar. Kinloch Forbes immediately after this speaks of 
Viramadeva, the successor of NJlrayanadasa. The wrong results 
may be due to the transcribers of the Manuscripts having 
copied the dates from their originals and given the names of 
the princes in whose reigns they themselves lived ; or to an 
actual slip of the pen in writing them. 

Not only, therefore, do these two dates afford no ground 
whatever for the supposition that§ the word “ Samvat ” is 
here used to denote the Saka era, but I can give a mass of 
positive evidence to show that for the last four hundred and 
fifty years at least, the word '* Samvat ” has been, just as it is 
at present, used to denote the Vikrama era only, and the word 
“ Saka ” or “ Saka ” the other. I have recently collected a 
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large number of instances of doable dates from &aka 1361 or 
1439 A. D., downwards in which the word “ Samvat ” is used 
before one, and “ Saka ” or “ Saka ” before the other. Tho 
manner in which these words are contrasted shows that 
“ Samvat ” denotes an era different from that which “ fiaka ” 
denotes, and the number expressive of the date in the first case 
boing in excess of that in the second by 134, 135 or 136, the 
era expressed by the word “ Sariivat ” in these instances is 
unquestionably that of Vikrama. These double dates are as 
follows : — 

» 

1. A MS. of the Visjnubhakticandrodaya recently procured 
has at the end #**1. im SIT% mi sufafft 

2. No. 106 of 1882-83, Mitaksara, has 11**1 

*TT% 1«o1 

a 

3. No.533 of 1883-84(the present Collection),Danavakyavalr, 

has 11*1 1 M®« *11141 

4. No. 197 of 1883-84, Madhava’s Commentary on tho 
Bhasvati, has (f. 65 a) 1i«* RWi m». 

5. No. 324 of the Visramabag Collection, Prakriyakaumudl. 

has**fer*ft*r**ii«* 

§l&*4$ 

6. No.86 of 1883-84, Vigpubhaktikalpalata with commentary 

has See. m® n n** si i i gfr 

7. No. 206 of 1883*84, Vareaphalavicarasiddhftnta ( a com- 
mentary on), has (f. 3 ci) HI* 1111 wA 

8. No. 321 of 1883-84, Sripftla Caupfti, has#IE 1»U Hlfc 
U«i ste&hpI 4hm*lr E*n?f «joEi«V 

9. No. 199 of 1883-84, Gangadharia’s Commentary on the 
Bhasvati, has (f. 26 6) WEl*!**** $EE 

E*l efalJld fWt ( 41 ) T^WTWt 1*1 w4l« 

87 [ B. O. Bhandarkar a Work*, Vol. II ] 
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10. No. 202 of 1883-84, Dhruvabhramakayantra, has tag. 

mi snifon* « «ro thirawifr 553 $ « 

kMt HimHif (I 

11. Krt*nakarnamrta, last leaf of, ( found in No. 159 of 
1883-84, BhaktirasSm ftasindhu ) has 

uwnftft traitor 5 ft in ii 

12. Saptapadftrthltlka ( recently procnred ) has 1^11 
ttf-wfc *T I ^l^ 551 1S« 

13. No. 201 of 1883-84, MuhQrtacQclamapi, has tfNH. 1^1^ 

4wni*u. 

14. No. 103 of 1883-84, Prabodhacandrikft, has ^PRf. 1W 

sn% 

15. No. 215 of 1883-84, Silritvall, has mn STlfc 1»|« 

4^ 5 ^ i* m. tnft w raraV 

16. No. 204 of 1883-84, Rilmavinoda, has 14$» 

. mi i« 9MT- 

17. No. 222 of 1883-84, Vlrasimhilvaloka, has SWT 

5 $. 

18. No. 207 of 1883-84, Vflstuprakarana, has 1<s«$ WT 

1 * 3^. 

19. No. 210 of 1883-84, Vj-ddhagargyasamhita, has WPI®I 
55 1 *prcti<m m« gft. 

It is plain, therefore, from this that the word “ Samvat, ” 
whatever its etymological meaning, and in whatever sense it 
may have been used in early Inscriptions, has within the last 
five centuries, if not earlier, come to be restricted by usage to 
the Vikrama era. In No. 200 of 1883-84, which is a commentary 
on the Bhasvati, it is expressly stated that the era of 
Vikramaditya is called “ Samvat ” and that it is in advance of 
the Saka by 135 yean. The words are : — 

Aftwftw* qmfawft (fcO ifa ra fai l WHfl 


l The letter tfa 5ft I have ink robbed over them. 
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*ftr* 

«nt( V* fewnfc ii ipn. i«t* 

q w rft w&t ((f)iiii^ snfonrwwfr *wn 

qJKO U* i»n. 

Nothing coaid be plainer than this. And this occurs in a 
work written 231 years ago. We are therefore perfectly justified 
in taking “ Sam vat ” as occurring in Manuscripts to mean the 
era which begins in 57 B. C., and if in any particular cuso 
wrong results are arrived at, they must be due to some 
mistake of the scribe of the nature of those we meet with 
in almost every line in a bad Manuscript. Such mistakes 
do not and cannot point to a sense of the word “ Samvat ” 
other than that which usage has clearly given to it. 



•EXTRACTS FROM THB REPORT ON THE SEARCH FOR 
SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS DURING THE YEARS 
1884 - 85 , 1885 - 86 , 1886 - 87 .' 

I ISSUE the following pages with a feeling of keen regret. I 
had planned as extensive a report as the last, if not 
. more, had examined the Manuscripts, collected materials, and 
got the extracts copied out. But after finishing the first two 
articles, I had a long- continued illness ; and since that time my 
College duties, and other work which could not be avoided and a 
good deal of which was of a literary nature, left me no time or 
energy for digesting my materials and putting them into shape. 
I expected to be able to take up the Report after my retirement 
from the service ; but I had another attack of illness in the 
beginning of this year. The Report, however, could be delayed 
no longer, and I had to send it to the Press immediately. I, 
however, hastily added three more articles before actually 
doing so. 

The seoond artiole has been published in a somewhat altered 
form in the Transactions of the Ninth Congress of Orientalists. 

The number of Manuscripts purchased by me for Govern- 
ment during tho three years 1884-87 is 1,406. Of these, 1,135 
were collected in Gujarat and Rajfrutana, and 271 in the 
Maratha Country. 

t 

I will proceed to notice some of the interesting Manuscripts 
in the Collection and to state such points of importance as I have 
been able to gather from them. 


1 Originally publiihed in 1891, at the Government Central Prea, Bombay. 
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VEDAS, VEDXNGAS, ETC. 

RGVEDA AND DEPENDENT TREATISES 
A COMMENTARY ON KITYiYANA’S SABVINUKBAMA 

No. 89 is a copy o£ a commentary oalled Bh&gya on 
Katy&yana’s Sarvannkrama. The Manuscript which was 
transcribed in Saka 1583, i. e., 1662 A.D., is in a very bad 
condition ; the paper has become so brittle that the slightest 
touch brings off a piece, and the edges of the leaves 
and the corners have worn away and portions of the written 
lines have thus disappeared, making the rest difficult to be 
understood and entirely unintelligible. This circumstance is 
very much to be regretted as the work appears to be important 
and has not yet been subjected to examination. The only other 
available copy of it, I know of, is a fragment which is in the 
Tanjore Collection, and is noticed by Burnell in his Catalogue 
(page 2). The author's name cannot be ascertained. 

The commentary on each Maptfala begins with a Sloka, but it 
is always in praise of a deity ; and the author seems to have 
studiously concealed his name, as is not unfrequently done by 
Borne Sanskrit writers. The opening Sloka is the same as that 
which is at the beginning of Daptfin’s Kftvyadarsa ; and as if to 
show that it is not his, the author gives the paraphrase of it in the 
Becond. In a great many places the author gives the current 
legends connected with passages in the text of the RksamhitA, 
introducing them with ttye words “ Atretihasam acakgate ” and 
rarely with “Atrakhyanam acak?ate.” When these are given with 
simply this introduction, they appear to have been quoted from 
the Brhaddevata. But there are legends and quotations from the 
Mahabhfirata and Purapas, these latter being referred to by the 
name PurRpakRra or Paurflpika. Some are spoken of as having 
been given by VrddhacSrya. This author is frequently quoted. 
Thus he is represented as considering IndrSgnl not to be the 
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principal doilies of Ihe verse 1. 139. 9, but as subordinate 
(Nipfttabhftjau) against the view of the author of the Sarvftnukrama. 
Again, he is spoken of as maintaining that the first Pada of IV. 
57. 8, has reference to the cultivation of soil, the second speaks 
of men who subsist on agriculture, the third is for rain, and the 
fourth is composed by the Rgi through his desire for grain, 
the whole hymn referring to agriculture. This, says the com- 
mentator, is not opposed to the statement of the original author. 
Vpddhacarya would thus appear to have written a work of the 
nature of an Anukramai,il or a commentary on any of the existing 
works on the subject and to have held some independent views. 
The story referring to VI. 75, and those about the origin of 
Vasistha from Urvasi in connection with the seventh Mapcjala, 
and about the relations of PurOravas with Urvasi, which are the 
subject of X. 95, are quoted as given by the same author. The 
wording of the last is, however, the same as that of the version 
given by MaxMtiller(?gvedaVol. VI. page 18, varietas leotionis) 
as belonging to the Bfhaddevatfi. This Vpddhacarya must be the 
same author as that quoted by Trik&p<jftman<jana as an authority 
in sacrificial matters 1 . Saunaka is also very often quoted by 
name by our author in speaking of the deities or metres, but 
not as the narrator of the legends. 

anukramanIdhOndhU 
• • • 

No. 39 is entitled AnukramapiijhQptjhQ, and consists of the 
Sarvftnukrama in a* tabulated form. In each line we have first 
the number of the hymn, then the first P&da of the first verse, 
and afterwards follow in order the numbers of the Vargas, and 
of the verses of which the hymn is composed, the name of the 
Psi, the deity, and the metre. The next hymn is noticed in the 
next line. When the particulars referring to a hymn are not 
oomplete in one line, we have more, i.e., a paragraph. The 


I Stt my hat' Report, p. 38 ,* [ Ante, p, 108 N. B. C. ] 
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SQktas are numbered continuously from 1 to 1,017 and the end 
of an Adhyftya is simply marked ■with the letters “ Adhya.” 
The Valakhilyaa come between hymns 668 and 669, i.e., after 
VIII. 48, and are numbered from 1 to 10. The Manuscript was 
transcribed on Sunday the 7th of the dark fortnight of 
Bhadrapada in the Sain vat year 1796 and is thus a hundred and 
fifty years old. It was purchased by our agent from a Brahman 
belonging to the SahkhAyana school living in Jaypur, and was 
brought along with No. 42 and copies of other works of the 
SAnkhAyana School, which will be noticed in the next Report. 

This tabulated Anukramam agrees in all respects with the 
Sarvanukrama, as I have found from a comparison of partB hero 
and there with the statements at the top of the hymns in 
Professor Max Mtiller’s Edition, and with the original Sarvanu- 
krama. The number of verses in VII. 21, is, however, stated as 
9, probably because the tenth is the same as the last verse of the 
previous hymn. In other places, however, where the Bame 
verse occurs at the end of two successive hymns it is not left 
out of account ; so that there is probably a mistake here. 

The number of hymns, 1,017, is the same as that given in the 
AnuvAkAnukramapi indexed in the Sarvanukrama, and found in 
the Vulgate. But our DhnndhQ differs from the last in omitting 
one of the 11 Valakhilya hymns, that beginning with Yamrtvijo 
(VIII. 58); but agrees with the Sarvanukrama, for this also omits 
the hymn, and the commentary noticed above agrees with the 
text, as it contains no reference to it. As the Vulgate is 
identified with the sohool of 5sval&yama, the slightly different 
text represented by the Sarvanukrama must be the one prevalent 
in some other School. 

The author of the Bha#ya on the Carapavyaha often 
noticed by scholars gives the omission of VIII. 58, as a 
peculiarity of the text of the Samhita studied by the followers 
of the Sftnkhftyana Sotra. At the same time he notioeg 
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the insertion of two of the three verses composing the hymn 
into X. 88, but only as a Khila and consequently not to be 
counted. The work before me does not notice the insertion 
probably just on this account, assigning to the hymn nineteen 
verses, which it has in the Vulgate. The text as represented by 
the Sarvanukrama is thus in its entirety the text of the Sahkha- 
yana School, and this is confirmed by the fact that my Manu- 
script which agrees with it, was got from a Brahman of the 
Sankhayana Sakha living at a village called Brahmapol about 
two miles from Jaypur. It follows, therefore, .that the only 
difference between the Saihhitas of the schools of Asvalayana and 
Sankhayana consisted in the addition or omission of VIII. 58. 

But the statement of the commentator and this conclusion are 
contested by Professor Oldenberg. And the grounds are these. 
In tho Upakarapa ceremony, usually called Sravapi by us, after 
the name of the month in which it is performed, oblations are 
thrown into the fire after the repetition of the firBt and last 
verses of each Mapflala. In the Sankhayana Grhya Satra the 
last verse that is direoted to be repeated is Tacchaihyoravvplmahe 
&c., which therefore muBt have been the last verse of the. 
tenth Mapt.iala of the Samhita followed by Sankhayana. Similarly 
in another place in the Satra the teacher’s having taught to his 
pupil the whole of the Veda ending with Saihyor BSrhaspatya is 
Bpoken of. Saihyor Barhaspatya here means, according to 
Vin&yaka the commentator on the Satra, the second of the two 
verses Taoohamyor, &o. Now on the evidence of a Kftrika 
quoted in a Prayoga noticed by -Prof. Weber in his first 
Berlin Catalogue (p. 314), it is concluded that the Bagkala 
Samhita of the Rgveda ended with the verse Tac cham yor, 
&o. There is also more evidence to the same effect, or rather 
the Bource of the evidence adduced by Professors Weber 
and Oldenberg, and the statements of subsequent authors 
based on that source, which are not noticed by the two scholars. 
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rhe Eftrika itself occurs in the work entitled A^valftyanagfkya* 
Earika attributed to Eumttrila. Whether this writer is the same 
as Kumflrila, the great Mim&msaka, is a point which I at least 
do not consider to be settled. There is a copy of it in the 
Collection for 1883-84 and bears No. 509. The Collection A. 
of 1881-82 made by me contains two copies of a Bhflgya on the 
K&rikas (Nos. 176 and 177). No. 176 is an excellent Manusoript 
and contains the original as well as the commentary. The 
author of the latter does not givo his name, and though the 
name NarSyapa.does occur in one place, still it is written in 
such a manner as to leave it highly doubtful whether it is 
meant at the name of the commentator. In the introduction 
we are told, “First of all Narayapa, the author of the Vftti, 
composed his work, as it was difficult for persons of little 
learning, who had simply a smattering of a part of the saored 
lore, to perform the various ceremonies prescribed by Advala- 
yana with the help of the Satra alone. . Taking that Vj-tti as a 
basis and considering the views of Jayanta and others which 
are in conformity with the Satra, the author of the Earika 
composed the Earika setting forth the procedure in order. 
Still some people neglecting this Earika, though of use to carry 
one through the rites, on account of the difficulty arising from 
his brevity, and regarding a Paddhati (manual) alone to be 
useful in this respect, perform the rites for themselves and 
cause others to perform them in accordance with it. Therefore, 
on account of the impossibility of removing doubts by a mere 
Paddhati as to what is first, and what last, whether a thing 
exists or does not exist in the whole body of the rites prescribed 
in the Grhya Satra, some one, through the favour of the deity 
presiding over the oeremonial, having sat at the feet of a master, 
the like of whom is not to be found, of the name of Vuppadeva- 
bhatta resi ding in the city of Ealamba and belonging to the 
Aivalfiyana school of the 9gveda, for receiving instruction in 
the sense of the Kftrika, is now expounding the whole Eftrikft 

88 [B. Cfc Bhaodackar'a Worta, VoL Q ] 
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for removing doubts oonoerning the body of rites that are 
performed, making use of what was taught to him by the 
master.” 1 

From this it appears that the Karika was written in accordance 
with Narayaija's Vrtti, the views of Jayanta and others being 
also represented. And in the work the Bhagavadvrttikji and 
Jayanta are frequently mentioned. 2 Now, as regards the point 
in question, Naidhruva-Narayapa’s Vrtti on Asv. Gf. HI. 5 . 9, 
is : ” It is well known to students that this itself (and no other) 
is the Sntra and Grhya of the Sakala traditional text and the 
Ba$kala text. For the Sakalas ‘Samanl va akntib’ is the verse, 
because it is the final one of their Saihhita ; while for the 
BffflVplna ‘Tacchamyoravrpimahe’ is the one, being at the end of 
their Samhita. This construction is proper.” 5 

The Karika based on this Vrtti is that noticed by Professor 
Weber in the first Berlin Catalogue, and runs thus : — “The 
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last oblation (Ahuti) thrown into the fire of the Sftkalss is after 
[thp repetition of] the Rk ‘ Samftni vab ’ and the last oblation 
of the Bftgkalas after [the repetition of] the Rk ' Taoohamyor,' 1 
The commentary on this is : — “In the province of the Rgveda 
there are five different Sakhas, Asvalayani SOmkhyayani, the 
Sakalas, BOgkalas and Maij^lQkas. Of these, the last oblation of 
the Sakalas is by repeating ‘Samani va* and the last oblation of 
the Bogkalas is by repeating * Tacohamyor.’ Everything else 
is the same. This same Asvalayana SQtra is of use for the 
performance of the rites to the followers of the Asvalayana 
Sakha and to the Sakalas and Bagkalas. ” ' Jayanta in the 
Vimalodayamala thus speaks about the point : — “ Since this 
itself (and no other) is the SQtra of Sakala and BOykala and this 
the Grhya of the two Sarhhitos, those who end their Samhita 
by the verse ‘Samani va akatib,’ throw an oblatian into the fire 
after repeating this verse and then offer to the Svis(akrt, while 
those who read ‘ Taccharhyoravfnlmahe ’ at the end of their 
text, throw an oblation on repeating that verse and then offer 
to the Svistakft, and not on repeating ‘Samam va akQtib.’ This 
sense is obtained from the word Eka which occurs in both the 
Sdtras.” ' 

l (From No. 509 of 1883-84 and 176 

of A. 1881-82) 

* 

* qs»ar 5rren^R[Tt i wwr 

urof^Riif^r i 9 ik( 4N f*3*T*wi* 

wresgwi a i vrcwS 

OTPvq[t WRf 
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It will thus be seen that the source of the information used 
by Professor Oldenberg is Naidhruva-NBrUyapa’s statement in 
the Vj-tti, and though Jayanta’s direct connection with 
NarByapa’s work iB not mentioned, still the passage from his 
work is so very much alike to that occurring in the Vjtti, that 
there is hardly any reasonable doubt that it is based on the 
Vrtti or both derived from a common source. If then the 
Bfigkala Samhita ended with ‘Tacchamyor,’ &o., while the S&kala 
with ‘SamBni va akutib,’ the Sankhftyana Sutra, which prescribes 
‘Tacohamyor,’ etc., as the verse for the last oblation in the 
Upakarapa ceremony, muBt be a Sutra of the B&gkala Sakha ; 
and as according to Saunaka the Samhita of this Sakha had 
eight hymns more than that of the Sakalas, and the arrange- 
ment of some of the smaller books composing the first 
Mapdala 'was different, it follows that the statement of the 
commentator on the Cara navy aha that Sankhayana’s Samhita 
differed from Asvalayana’s, which is the same as that of the 
Sakalas, only in excluding VIII. 58, cannot be true, and there 
is no Samhita exactly corresponding to the Sarvanukrama, 
which also excludes this hymn, and though my Manuscript was 
in the possession of a Brahman of the Sankhay&na school, as 
other works of that school were, still it should be considered 
not as representing the Samhita of that school. 

But it must not be forgotten that those same writers, who 
give ns the information which leads us to these conclusions, 
tell us as a fact well-known to students of Asvalayana’s Sutra that, 
that was the Sutra of the Bagkalas as well as the Sakalas. The 
same faot is stated by Gargya-Narayapa in his comment on the 
first Srauta Sutra of Asvalayana. The expression ‘Idam eva’ or 
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‘Etad era’ used by them would show that this itself or this alone 
was, according to the commentators, the Sutra of the Bfigkalas ; 
and if the Sankhftyana Sutra was peculiarly theirs and the 
Aivalftyana of the Sftkalas, they were not aware of the fact. 
Again, the traditional number of $ks, 10,580}, is not given 
by the existing Sftkala Samhitft, that ends with ‘Samftni va 
akQtih,’ Ac., and the real number falls short of this by 15. 

This confusion is, it will be Been, based on Nftrftyapa’s 
interpretation of Aivalftyana’s Satras on the Up&karapa, III. 
5, 8 and 9, which assigns definitely one of the verses to the one 
school, and the other to the other, and will disappear if we 
interpret the Satras in a manner which, though it may differ 
from that of Nftrftyana, is still consistent with the positive 
information given to us by him and the other authors. By the 
use of the word Ekft in III. 5. 8, Nftrftyapa understands that 
Aivalftyana direots the use of the verse ‘Samftni va ftkatib’ to the 
exclusion of * Tacchamyorftvp? Tmahe ' prescribed in the next 
Satra ; and by the word Ekft in this last Satra, the use of this 
last verse alone is meant to be prescribed to the exclusion of the 
other. Thus the sense, he says, is, that or this is to be used 
i.e., Vikalpa or option is here allowed ; but it is a V yavasthita 
Vikalpa, i.e., one course is to be followed by one class of men 
and the other by another. 

Now Aivalftyana’s usual way of expressing a Vikalpa 
is by the use of the word ‘Va’ as in I. 10. 9 ; I. 11. 13 ; 
I. 14. 5 ; I. 15. 6 ; I. 19. 2 ; I. 20. 1, Ac., &c„ and we 
find the word used even a little before in the section under 
consideration in the Satra III. 5. 3. Different courses for two 
classes of persons are prescribed by naming one of the classes 
as in I. 7. 9, where the Jftmadagnas are mentioned, and 1. 10. 19, 
where we have the Paficftvattis, or by using the word Eke, i. e., 
“ some,” as in I. 4. 2 ; 1. 13. 6, Ac. So, then, if he meant the 
verse mentioned in III. 5. 8, for the Sftkalas, and that in III, 5. 
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9, for the Bagkalas, we Bhould expect him to heme the first 
School in the first StLtra or the second in the second. At any 
rate, even if this mode of expression should be considered 
unnecessrry, the word Va is quite indispensable. And ftarayapa 
himself is by no means certain about the explanation he has 
given ; for he winds it up with the words ‘Ityevam niveso 
yuktab,’ whioh means “ this construction is reasonable,” or, 
according to the sense of the word NiveSa as used by the 
grammarians, it means “ Asvalayana should properly have put 
in words to that effect.” Again, the word is interpreted here by 
N&r&yapa in quite a different sense from that in, which he 
interprets it in III. 5. 6. 

The true explanation seems to me to be this. Asvalayana 
evidently meant to prescribe the first and the last verse of each 
Mapd&l&. But since those for whom he wrote were supposed 
to know the whole Samhita by heart continuously without 
proper divisions, or perhaps to possess a book in which the 
verses were written continuously without a break, he prescribes 
a pair of verses in each case, the first of whioh is the last of the 
previous Maij^ala and the second the first of the next Mapdala. 
This mode of statement can evidently not be used in prescribing 
the first verse of the first Mapdala or the last verse of the last 
Mapdala, and they muBt be prescribed singly. But to prevent 
the possibility of the learner connecting the word Dvyyca 
“ pair of verses” with the first verse that has to be prescribed 
singly and of his repeating the second verse also of the first 
MaQd*le» the word Eka is used in the Satra III. 5. 6, Agnimltje 
purohitamityeka. But there is no such necessity in the Sutra 
whioh prescribes the last verse of the tenth Mapdal* ; for even 
if the word “ pair” were brought over to it, it could have no 
signification, as nothing follows the last verse. If, notwith- 
standing this, the word Eka is used in that Sutra also, it follows 
that there were some verses in the Samhita whioh came after 
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the last verse of the tenth Masala ‘Samani va akdtib.’ And 
Asvaldyana prescribes the last of these verses also in III. 5. 9 ; 
but there too the word Eka is used. What could be the purpose 
of the word here ? 

We can understand the purpose only if we suppose 
that the verses which followed ‘ Samani va akdtib * 
constituted such a hymn as the SainjMna hymn with fifteen 
l,tks as given by the commentator on the CaraijavyOha, the 
fifth of which was ‘Tacchariiyor,’ etc., and the fifteenth or the 
last also the same. If the word eka had not been used in the 
Sdtra which prescribes * Tacchamyor, ’ etc., the learner by 
connecting the word “ pair ” with it might have used the first 
‘ Tacchamyor, ’ oto., i.e., the fifth verse of the hymn and along 
with it the sixth also Nairhastyarii, etc. But Eka prevents the 
use of this ; and the result is that the last verse of tho hymn is 
prescribed. 

But now the. question arises, if another hymn followed 
‘ Samani va akntib, ’ why does AsvalSyana not prescribe 
its last verse only Tacchamyor, etc., as is done by 6ankhftyana, 
and why does he prescribe Samani va akntib, also ? The reason 
must, I think, be sought for in some such fact as this, that in 
his time there was no general agreement that the Rk Samhita 
ended with Samani va akntib, but that some included tho 
Samjfiana hymn also in it. To meet both theso views he 
prescribes both the verses. So that there is no Vikalpa or 
option here to be oonstrued as resulting in the prescribing of 
two different Rks for two different schools; but 21 Rks 
are prescribed and 21 Ahutis or oblations for the followers 
of the 9k Samhita. And since the authors of the commentaries 
on both the Srauta and Qrhya Sntras, as well as Jayanta, 
inform us of the tradition that Asvalayana’s Sdtra was intended 
for the faksles as well as the BSgkalas, the 21 Rks and 
Ahutis must be understood as laid down for both, 
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If then Nftrftyapa’s interpretation that Asvalftyana lays down 
two courses for the two schools is to be rejected and we most 
suppose that Asvalftyana prescribes ‘Tacchamyor’ &c„ because the 
Samjfiftna hymn formed a part of his Samhitft, though not 
acknowledged as such by all, the reason why Sftnkhftyana 
prescribes Tacchamyor etc. only, must be, not that his Satra 
is peculiarly the Satra of the Ba§kala school, for that fact is 
implicitly denied by our scholiasts; but because he acknowledged 
the Samjfiana hymn aB decidedly the last hymn of the Samhitft, 
and probably the view of its being apocryphal was not started 
in his time, or he neglected it. Thus like Asvalftyana’s Satra, 
Sftnkhftyana’s also was intended for both the Sftkalas and the 
Bftgkalas ; that is, the first two are Satra Sftkhfts only, and do 
not represent any difference in the Samhitft. 

That the Aivalftyana School is a Satra Sftkhft only and is hot 
tied down to a particular Samhitft is, in addition to the 
statement of the soholiaBts, also pointed to by the present practice 
of Brahmans of that school, who at the end of their Samdhyft 
adorations have to speak of themselves individually as 
Bgvedftntargata Asvalft yana-Sftkala-Sftkhftdhyftyin. The name 
Sftkala is added to show the Samhitft, as the name Asvalftyana in 
itself is not sufficient to show it. 

But the view that the Samjnftna hymn was apocryphal, which 
is only indicated by Asvalftyana, gradually gained strength, 
especially in the Sftkala school, through the influence of the 
Anukramapl whioh rejects it, and it was thrown out of the 
Samhitft ; but probably the Bftgkalas did not keep pace with the 
Sftkalas in this respect, and henoe the statement of N&rftyapa 
and others that the Samhitft of the former had 'Tacchamyor,’ 
eto., for its ending verse. But though the Sftkalas rejected 
it, the verse ‘Tacchamyor/ etc., is at the present day repeated 
every day by the followers of the school in winding up 
the Saihdhyftvandana and the Brahmayajfia. It is repeated 
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before the verse ‘Namo Brahmane.’ The last is prescribed 
by AsvalSyana in III. 3. 4, and both in the Qfhyapari&igta (Bibl. 
Ind. Ed., p. 270, 1, 8). 

The Bsgkala Samhita seems not to be extant now. 
For the anthor of the commentary on the Carapavyaha, 
after giving its peculiarities on the authority of a Vrtti 
on the Anukramapl, says, Evamadhyanabhilvftcchflkhftbhftvab ; 
“ the Sakha does not exist beokuse such a text is not studied.” 
The only Samhita, therefore, to which both AAvalSyana and 
Sahkhayana now refer is that of the Sakala school. Hence this 
statement of the commentator on the Carapavyaha that the only 
difference between them is the exclusion or inclusion of Rgveda, 
VIII. 58, and herein is the explanation of the fact that onr 
No. 39 belonged to a Sankhayana Brahman. 

The Sarhjnana hymn of fifteen verses having thus very likely 
formed originally a part of the Sakala Samhita, one can under- 
stand why it is necessary to add the number of verses contained 
in it to make up the traditional number of 10,5801-. It may 
here be remarked that the Sfltraa of A6valayana and Sank hay ana 
about the Upakarapa oblations that we have been discussing, are 
adduced by the commentator on the CaranavyOha as authorities 
for including that hymn in the text. One can understand how, 
in his eye, the Satra of the latter is an authority, believing as he 
did that the Samhita of Sahkhayana was the same as that of the 
Sakala school. But he has not explained the significance of 
Advalftyana’s giving the last verse of X. 191, and also of the 
Sam j Sana hymn. He, of course, does not adopt Narayapa’s 
interpretation. According to the commentator the Saihhita of 
all the Pgveda schools is the same, which, of course, is true, as 
we have seen in the case of the four that are extant. The fifth 
Mapdukl has not yet' been traced. 

There are two copies reoently transcribed of the Oarapavytlha- 
bhagya in the Deccan College Collections, No. 19 of 1871-72 and 

M [R. G. Bhandarkar’i Work*, VoLII] 
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Ne. S of 1873-74. Neither of them contains the name of the 
author. Bat the work has been lithographed at Benares and 
also printed in the Benares Sanskrit Series as an appendix of 
the edition of the Prftti&lkhya of the White Yajurveda. In both, 
. the name of the oommentator is given as Mahidasa, who wrote 
the work in the year (expired) Trida&ngadhar&mite, which, in 
the edition in the Benares Sanskrit Series, is given as equivalent 
to 1613, but which really means 1633, tridasa meaning 33, the 
traditional number of the gods. This Mahidasa or Mahidasa is 
probably the same as the author of the commentary on the 
LUttvati written in 1644 Samvat and noticed in my Report for 
1883-84 under No. 205 (pp. 82 and 368). 1 

APASTAMBADHV ANITiRTH AKARIKAS 
No. 83 is a transcript of Trikflndamandana’s Apastambadhvani- 
tftrthak&rikas. In my last Report I gave the results' of the examin- 
ation of the fourth part of the work. The following is a list of 
the authors and works quoted in the first three parts 


I. — AdhikHra Kan<Ja 


Atharvapa Sutra 15 6 1. 
Apastamba 4 5 9. 

Ka(ha 17 a 12. 

Karka 24 6 1 ; 25 a 6. 

Ktttiya 22 5 9. 

Keeavasiddhftnta 19 5 5. 
Keiavasvamin 21 a 11. 

Jaimini 23 a 2. 

Devala 21 5 12. 

Baudhlyanamata 5 a 7 ; 24 5 5. 
Bh&radvftja 6 a 11. 


# 

BharadvRjasQtrabhasyakft 4510. 
BhftradvSjlya 24 a 10. 
Bh&radvUjfyabhasya 23 a 14. 
MantrabrOhmapabhSsyakrt 
25 a 6. 

.Laugftkgi 24 a 12. 
LaugakgikSrika 17 a 8. 

Yftmana 21 5 3. 

V&rtikadarfiana 15 a 3. 
Solikanfttha 14 5 13. 
Sabdanusarin 18 5 3. 


X Ante, p. >07. [N. B. o.] 

S Aata, pp. 101 fl. [N. B. O.] 
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II. — Pratinidhi Kapda 


Spastamba 5 a 7. 

Aivalayana 3 6 12 ; 10 6 11. 
Eatha6a5;9a€: 961; 10a6,9. 
KathasAkhinah 5 a 5. 
Kathasruti 5 a 7, 8, 11. 
KathA&ya 7 a 12. 

KatiyasQtra 4 a 14. 
K&tyayan&6aya 16 9; KAtyAyana 
6 614. 

KalpabhAgya 9 6 11. 
KefiavasiddhAnta 7 a 3. 
Chandoga 2 a 5. 

Kaugltakibhib 2 a 4. 


Chandogagfhya 2 6 11 ; 3 a 6. 
Damodara 3 a 4. 

Bahvrc 2 a 5. 

Bandhayana 1 6 14 ; 2 6 14; 3 a 7 
8; 4 6 10; 6a 14. 

Bhftradvftja — BharadvAja 3 a 7, 
13; 4 a 5; 4 61, 4; 6 66; 7 a!3. 
Bhftrad vftj lyabhBpya 8 a 12. 
MAdhyamdina6ruti 3 a 3. 
Vajinam 7 a 14. 

Vidhiratnamata 4 6 11. 

Samagal? 5 6 5. 


III. — Punaradhana Kapija 


Atharvapa 5 6 6. 

Karka 7 6 8; 8 a 6. 

Karmadipa 28 a 13, 6 5. 
Katyayana 24 6 2, 6. 
Kaugitakisrnti 14 a 8. 
Chandoga pariaigta 16 a 1; 21 
a 6. 

Bahvrc 4 6 9, 11; 32 6 3. 
Bandhayana 4 6 6; 19 6 1. 
BandhAyaniyaka 32 a 12; 35 6 1 


BhavanAga 32 6 3. 
Bhavabhagya 19 6 8. 
BhAradvaja 17 a 3; 28 6 5. 
Madhyarhdinasruti 4 a 5, 11. 
YajnapSrnva 30 6 7. 

Laug5k?i 13 6 8; 25 a 7, 13. 
Vajinah 4 6 10. 

SatyA^.ihadi 4 a 11. 
SatrakAra 3 a 13. 


The Vftmana in the list of the first part is spoken of as having 
given a certain opinion on a sacrificial point in commenting on the 
PurugArthAdhikarapa (BrahmasQtra.III. 4.1.) He thus appears to be 
an old writer on the VedAnta. 


Devala. Damodara, LaugAkgikarikA, Karmadipa and 
BhavabhAgya, mentioned in the first three KApdas 
do not ooour in the fourth, a list of the names mentioned in 
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whioh is given in my Report for 1883-84 1 “Jaimini” given 
in that Report under the head of “ other authors ” must be 
considered to be the author of a Kalpa Satra. 

Professor Hillebrandt states in the preface to his edition of the 
Sfinkh&yana Satra that Trikapd ama bd ana ignores wholly the 
Sotra of &ahkhayana and adduces the authority of my last Report. 
In the first group of names at page 28 of the Report,* I have put. 
down S&nkh&yana occurring twice in the fourth part of 
Trika^damapdana’s work as the name of a Yedio Sakha or school 
to be on the safe side. But it is quite possible, or even probable 
that in the two passages, the author means to speak of the author of 
the Satra; for SftnkhSyanasaya, or the opinion of Sahkhayana, is 
what is spoken of. Still, from the fact that the name does not 
occur in the first three parts of Trikan<.iamapd aiia ’ a work, and 
occurs only twice in the fourth, it would appear that the Satra 
was rarely studied as is stated by the Professor. 

DIGAMBARA JAINA LITERATURE 
DHABMAPAR1KSI OP A MIT AQ AH 

In the Collection of Manuscripts of the Digambara sect of 
Jainas, we have a copy of a work of Amitagati hot known before, 
the Dharmaparlkea, as well as one of his Subh&$itaratnasamdoha. 
The date of this last is known to be 1050 of the Vikrama era, 
while that of the new work iB given at the end to be 1070, 
corresponding to 1014 a.d. 

In this work, Amitagati represents a demi-god (VidySdhara) 
of the name of Manovega, son' of a prinoe of demi-gods 
of the name of Ajatasatru, to be a devout follower of 
the Jaina faith. He had a friend of the name of Pavanavega, 
who. however, was not a Jaina. Manovega ardently desired 


1 Ante, pp. 101 fl. [N.B.U.] 
■ 3 Ante, p. 101. [N.B.U.] 
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that his friend ahonld be of the same faith with hlmBelf; 
and while moving in his Serial oar and thinking in what way he 
should be converted, his car stumbled when he reaohed Uj jay ini. 
Then getting down near the great gardeh of the oity, he found 
a famous Jaina saint of the name of Jinamati discoursing on 
religion. At the end of the discourse, which is given at some 
length, the Vidyftdhara asked the saint whether his friend would 
ever become a believer, and was told that he would, if Manovega 
went to Pugpapura with him, showed him the contradictions 
and discrepancies in the doctrines of other sects by conversing 
with the followers of these, and instructed him by arguments 
and illustrations. 

Manovega accordingly went with his friend to Pugpapura. 
The method he follows is, on each occasion, to assume a 
different form, to go to the place in that form, beat a drum, 
and sit on what is called the ‘golden’ seat. People of all 
sorts gather round him, he shows them something which is out 
of the ordinary course of things, or tells a story with many 
inconsistencies and improbabilities, and when they raise questions 
he asks them whether, in their own religious works and beliefs, 
there are hot things equally out of the way and equally incon- 
sistent and improbable. After they admit that there are, he 
turns to his friend and calls his attention to these faults in the 
ordinary religious works of the Brahmans, and thus eodeavours 
gradually to convert him to his faith. 

Thus, at the first visit to Pugpapura, the two friends 
appear as young men adorned with golden ornaments and 
gems, and still bearing heaps of hay and faggots of 
firewood to sell. The people asked them the reason of 
this incongruity, whereupon Manovega, after telling them a 
good many stories of unthinking persons who do not consider 
a thing properly or impartially, to induoe them to give a calm 
consideration to his observations, asks them in return how it was 
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that the Great Vi^u— the Creator, Protector, and Destroyer 
of the world, by whose meroy men attain to eternal bliss, and 
who pervades everything, and is eternal and pure,— became a 
cowherd in Nanda’s tJokula, and looked after the oows and 
played with the cowherds; how it was that he went to Duryo- 
dhana as a messenger at the bidding of the son of P5p<Ju like an 
ordinary foot-soldier; how it was that on the battlefield he 
became Partha’s charioteer and drove his chariot; how it was 
that he became a dwarf and,, like a beggar, begged of Bali in 
humiliating terms a piece of land; and how it was that the All- 
knowing, the All-pervading, the Unchangeable Protector of the 
world, was oppressed in every way by the fire of separation 
from Sitft like a mortal lover. "If Viepu does things like this, 
no mortal can be blamed for doing them; if a mother-in-law is 
ill-conducted, the daughter-in-law cannot be reproached for 
noting likewise. When the whole world is in the inside of him, 
how can Slt& be taken away from him ? Nothing existing in 
spaoe can be taken out of space. If the god is all-pervading, 
how oan he be separated from his beloved ? If he is eternal, 
how oan he be afflicted with separation ? How oan the Lord 
of the world do the behests of others ? Kings do not do the 
work of their servants. How can the All-knowing ask others 
(what he does n t know); how can the Ruler (of all) beg; how 
can the Wakeful sleep, or the Unsensual be a lover ? How can 
He, like an ordinary miserable being, become a fish, a tortoise, 
' a boar, a man-lion, a dwarf and three R&mas successively ? ”* 

After having argued thus with the Brahmans, he went to the 
garden and spoke to his friend in the same strain : "Friend, 
I will tell you another thing. There are six periods mentioned 
in the Bh&rata in order, having each its peculiarity like the 
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seasons. In the fourth period there were sixty- three eminent men: 
the twelve Supreme Sovereigns! the twenty-four Arhantas 
(Jinas), and nine Rfimas, nine Kesavas, and the nine enemies of 
these nine. All of them havo passed away ; there is no substanco 
existing that is not destroyed by death (time). The last of the 
Vigpus (Kesavas) was the son of Vasudeva ; and his Brahman 
devotees call him the Pure, the Supreme Being. (They say) 
‘He who meditates on the god Vigpu, who is all-pervading, a 
whole without parts, indestructible and unchangeable, and who 
frees a man from old age and death, is free from misery.' He 
is traditionally known to have ten (forms) : — A fish, a tortoise, 
a boar, a man-lion, Vilmana, Rama, Rama, and Rama, Buddha, 
and Kalkin. 1 Having spoken of him as a whole without parts, 
they represent him to have ten different forms though there is 
inconsistency.” 

It will be seen that the idea of the ten incarnations of Vigpu 
had become quite an article of ordinary belief by the year 1070 
of the Vikrama era or 1014 A.D., and Buddha had been received 
into the popular Brahmanio pantheon. In the first of the two 
verses quoted in the notes, the two last incarnations have been 
omitted, probably because the object was to represent the birth 
of Vigrtu in previous ages of the world ; while the ninth belongs 
to the present and the tenth to a future age. 

On another occasion Manovega transforms himself into a 
Pulinda and his friend into a cat without ears, and offers the oat 
for sale. Baying that the smell of the cat drove mice away for ten 
or twelve Yojanas on all sides. In the story he told of the cat 


i sg: i 
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There ie a marginal note on in which the word ia explained as meaning 
or "bow." The three RXmaa ate, tit eon me, PeraeutHma, Rftma the eon tit 
D*«Methe, and Balarima or Kwna. 
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the Brahmans discovered an incongruity ; and Manovega, on his 
part, tells the following story as occurring in one of the Pur&pas 
of the Brahmans containing like incongruities. 

There was a recluse of the name of Mapdapa Kausika. On one 
occasion ho sat down to dinner along with other recluses. Seeing 
him sitting in their company, the recluses rose up, afraid to touch 
him as if he were a Capdala. Man^apa Kausika asked them 
why they rose up, as they should at the sight of a dog. They 
told him that he had become a recluse immediately after he had 
been a BrahmacSrin, and without going through the interme- 
diate order by marrying a wife and seeing the face of a son. A 

% 

man without a son does not go to Heaven ; nor are religious 
mortifications successful if gone through by one in that condition. 
He then went away and asked men of his caste to give him a 
girl in marriage, but as he had become an old man, nobody would 
give his daughter to him. Thereupon he went back to the 
recluses and told them of this, when they advised him to marry 
a widow and assume the life of a householder. By doing so no 
sin was incurred by either party, as stated in the scriptures of 
the recluses (Tapasfigame). For, they said : 

W WEB f Nfeft II 

“ In these five distressful conditions, viz., when the husband 
has renounced the world, is an eunuch, is not found, has fallen 
away from cute, or is dead, another husband is allowed to 
women. ” 

The text on this subject occurring in the Smrtis of Par&fora 
and N&rada, and also in that of Mann, according to a statement 
of M&dhava contained in his commentary on Par&sara, though 
not found there now, is : 

ijtt smfo&r 

nTCwT qftHFUT FWm II 
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The difference between the two texts is little ; the words ere 
merely transposed in the first line, and we have ml for «l|. 
This transposition, however, allows of the proper locative 
of being used without the violation of the metre. 

In connection with another story of a re-marriage, the Brahmans 
pf Eusnmapura are represented to have said to Manovega, 
who had on that occasion appeared there in the form of an ascetic, 
"Even if a woman is married once, when through ill-luok the 
husband dies, it is fit that she should go through the ceremony 
[of marriage] again, provided there has been no cohabitation. 
When the husband has gone away from home, a good wife 
should wait for eight years if she has already borne a child, and 
for four if she has not. If husbands in five suoh conditions are 
taken when there is reason, the women do not incur sin. This is 
what Yyftsa and others say.” 1 

From all this, it follows that widow-marriage was not a thing 
unheard of in 1014 A.D., and that the principal Smrti texts were 
very well-known at the time and quoted in support of it. 

The story goes on. Mapdapa Kausika married a widow as 
directed by the recluses ; and they lived together as husband 
and wife. A girl was born to them, and she grew to be a 
woman of uncommon beauty. Her name was Chaya. Subse- 
quently, Mapdapa Kauftka conceived the idea of going with his 

i fWr ($*) i 

m fcrcft i 

si mu ii 

The numeral here meet refer to the five cawe mentioned in the text given 
above. 


40 [B. G. Bhandukar'e Work*, VoL II] 
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wife on a pilgrimage to holy places ; bat as ChayR, on account 
of her tender age, could not be taken along with them, he was 
for a long time considering who would be the proper person to 
whose care he should commit her. Brahman, Vigpu, and 
Siva would not do, on account of their various misdeeds in 
matters of women, which are here narrated in detail and with 
zest ; and the only person fit to take care of the girl was Yama, 
the God of Death. The father committed the girl to his care 
and went away with his wife. Yama, however, enamoured of 
her beauty, used her as his wife ; but, in order that she might 
not be seen and taken away from him, he concealed her in his 
stomaoh. 

After some time, Vayu, the God of Wind, remarked to 
his friend Agni, the God of Fire, that Yama was the happiest 
of the gods, living as he did in the company of a woman of 
incomparable beauty. Agni asked how he could have access to 
her ; but Vayu replied that Yama concealed her in his stomach 
and it was not possible even to see her. Still, he said, when 
Yama went to perform ablutions and the sin-wiping ceremony 
(Aghamargapa) he disgorged her, and then only she was to be 
found alone. Agni took advantage of that opportunity and 
appeared before her on one occasion. He could win her easily 
and spent some time in amorous intercourse with her. When 
it was time for Yama to come back, Chaya told Agni to die* 
appear, as he would destroy both of them if seen together. But 
Agni refused to go, whereupon she swallowed him and kept 
him concealed in her stomach. 

Agni having thus disappeared from the world, the usual 
course of sacrifices and of cooking was interrupted, and 
gods and men were greatly troubled. Thereupon Indratold 
Vayu to find out Agni. Vayu searched for him everywhere, 
but did not find him. He informed Indra of this, but said 
that there was one place which he had not searched and 
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where he was likely to be found. Thereupon he invited all 
the gods to a fqast. He gave one seat and one offering 
to each of th4 gods, but provided Tama with three. 
Yama asked why he gave him three. If ho was thinking 
of his beloved/ who was conoealed within him, he should 
give two ; but why three ? Vftyu promised to explain the 
reason, and told him to disgorge Chftyft. This Yama 
did ; and when Chftyft appeared, Vftyu told "her to disgorge . 
Agni. She did let out Agni accordingly and everybody was 
surprised. 

Here we have one of the many stories about the disappearance 
of Agni. 

In this way the Vidyftdhara goes on transforming himself into 
a different person on each occasion, discoursing with the Brahmans 
and afterwards pointing out the absurdities of the Brahmanio 
sacred books to his friend. The following are some* of the 
observations he addresses to the latter. “ All people divide 
property between themselves everywhere ; but the division of a 
woman [among several men] is censured even by the censurable. 1 
The Vyftsa who was the son of Yojanagandhft was a different 
man from him who was the son of Satyavati, a happy princess. 
Parftsara the king was a different man from Parflsftra the 
ascetic ; people confound them, being deluded by the identity 
of name. Duryodhana and others were the sons of Gflndhftrl, 
and Dhytarftstra ; the five Pftpdavas are well-known in the world 
as the sons of KuntI and Mftdri. All the sons of Gftndhftrl, 
together with Karpa, allied themselves with Jarfisamdha and the 
Papdavas with Kesava. The powerful Vftsudova, having killed 
Jarftsamdha in battle, became the [one] lord of the earth on the 
whole surface of the earth. The sons of KuntI having practised 
religious austerities went to the place of Siva or a holy place ; 


1 This is an allusion to Dranpadfs becoming the wife ot the flee Pftpgavaa, 
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the two sons of Mildrl being desirous of salvation attained to 
accomplishment in all respects. Duryodhima and the rest 
having resorted to the teaching of the Jina reached the abode of 
the gods in accordance with their respective deeds. This is old 
history, lint it is told in a different manner by Vyfisa ; how can 
men whose minds are warped by a false faith speak the truth ?” 

Again, Manovega Said to his friend, “ You have heard the 
•Sastra of our opponents which is full of incredible things. He 
who follows their precepts or the directions laid down by them 
does not obtain the desired fruit. Does anybody ever obtain 
oil by wringing sand ? It is not possible for monkeys to kill 
Hitktfasas ; what a difference between gods possessed of the 
eight great virtues and unintelligent brute creatures ! How can 
huge mountains be lifted up by monkeys, and how can they 
stand (tloat) on the sea the waters of which are deep ? If Havana 
became incapable of being killed by the gods through a boon 
[of Siva], how could a god becoming a man kill him? It will 
not do even to say that gods became monkeys and killed the 
Hiiksasas ; you do not get what you want even thus. How can 
the All-knowing Samkara grant such a boon — a boon which 
was the source of irremediable harm to the world, even 
to the gods ? When one thinks over the Purfuias of the opponents, 
one finds no worth in them ; can anybody find butter by churn- 
ing water? These [beings] Sugrivaand others were not monkeys; 
and Havana and others were not Hiiksasas, 0 friend, such as 
people imagine. All these were men, pure, righteous, and 
spirited, following the religion of Jina. They were called 
monkeys because their banner had a monkey on it, and the 
Hiiksasas, who were acquainted with a great many powerful arts, 
were so because they had a Halc-asa on their banner. One who 
desires salvation should have his eyes clear and believe these 
beings to be. as they were described by Gautama, the lord of the 
Jinas, to Sreijika.” 
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Again ; “ Thus were great and righteous men of olden times 
described differently from what they were by Vyfisa and others, 
whose minds were darkened by a false faith and who were not 
afraid of being precipitated into the great Hollow. The deluded 
Vvilsa spoke a falsehood when lie said that Duryodhana, the bee 
on the lotuses in the shape of the feet of the Jina, who was in 
his last bodily form, died, being killed by Ultima. Kumbhakarna, 
Indrajit and others whose hearts were anxious to embrace the 
lady Mukti or Salvation, hail the nature of a Kuksasa attributed 
to them, which is sinful, involving, as it does, the abominable 
practice of the eating of tlesli and even of men. Yfdmlki spoke 
falsely when he said that the great -souled Villi, who was the 
bridegroom of the bride in the shape of perfection, and the 
fetters of whose deeds were broken, was struck by Kama and 
killed.” 

A good deal of this is written in the manner of a sectarian, but 
it does appear that the stories of tin* Mahftbharata and liamavana 
are differently told by the Jainas, and point perhaps to different 
authentic rescensions. 

In the event, Pavanavega’s mind is turned away irom the 
popular religion, whereupon Manovega takes him again to 
•linamati, the saint of Vjjayinl, who instructs him in the .laina 
faith. 

Amitagati’# spiritual genealogy is as follows : l \ irasena tlie 
best of the Milt hums (monks of Mathura), l J )e\as\amin, 
d Amitagati, 4 Nemisena, a Miidliavaseiia, *> Amitagati, the 
author. 

AN ANTHOLOGY BY DHANAM.I \YA 

Nos. 114a and 11 -It! are two copies of a thesaurus by a 
Higambara .laina of the name of Dlianamjaya. At the end of the 
first Pariccheda or part occurs a stanza in which Dlianamjaya is 
called a Kavi or poet. In the next it is said, “The argumentation 
of Akalahka, grammatical rule# of PujvapSda, and the poem of 
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the poet of the Dvihsathdh&na — this is a triad of jewels." 
" Dvibsamdh&na ” is two-fold interpretation ; and a poem eaoh 
verse of whioh is written with the intention of bringing out two 
senses is a Dvibsamdh&na K&vya. It appears, therefore, from 
these two Slokas that Dhanamjaya, the author of the thesaurus, 
is the author of Dvibsamdhftna Kavya also. No. 1142 is a copy 
of this Kavya, and No. 1143 of a commentary on it by 
Nemicandra. Here also the author is named Dhanamjaya. 
Vardhamana in Ins Gaparatnamahodadhi quotes Dhanamjaya. 
I find the Slokas in the copy of the Dvibasamdhftna before me. 
That in p. 97 of Eggeling’s Edition is the 51st stanza of Canto IX, 
that in p. 409, is the 22nd of Canto XVIII, and that in p. 435, is 
the 6th of Canto IV. 

The proper title of the poem is Rftghavapap<javiya and each 
verse has two senses, one applicable to the Mahabharata story 
and the other to the Rfimayapa story. As the Jainas copy the 
Brahmans in their profane literature, and as we have a 
MeghadQta of the Digambara Jainas, and also one of the 
Svet&mbaras, it is not unreasonable to suppose that Dhanamjaya 
borrowed the idea of a Raghavapftpdavlya from the Brahmanic 
poem of that name by Kaviraja. 

Kaviraja must have flourished about or after the time of 
Muiija of Dhara, since he compares his patron Kamadeva 
of Jayantipuri with Muiija. Muiija was put to death in 
about 996 a.d. by Tailapa. 1 Vardhamana composed his 
Gaparatnamahodadhi in the year 1197 Vikrama or 1141 a.d. 
Both Kaviraja and Dhanamjaya, therefore, must have lived in 
the interval between those two dates, the latter being considerably 
younger than the former, if the supposition of imitation is correct. 

Acoording to Mr. K. B. Pathak, the Kanarese poet 
Abhinava-Pampa speaks of one Srutakirtitraividya as the author 
of a Rfighavapsp^aviya. A writer of the name of Meghaoandra 


1 See my Report in' 1882-83, p, 45. [ * Ante, p. 51. N. R U.] 
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appears from a certain statement of his to be a contemporary 
of this Pampa, and Meghacandra’s son wrote a work in 1076 
Saka or 1154 A.D. 1 There is nothing to show definitely that 
Srutakirti was the same as Dhanariijaya and his RAghava- 
pftpdavtya the same as Dhanamjaya’s. Bat the date of the son of 
a contemporary of Pampa does harmonize with the dates arrivod 
at before, and is not against the supposition of the identity of 
the two individuals and the two poems. 

NOTICES OF SOME MANUSCRIPTS • BELONGING 
TO THIS COLLECTION 

[Originally included in the Report on search for Sanskrit 
Manuscripts for 1887-91, pages lv — lxxxviii] 

PRAYOGAPARIJATA BY NRS1MUA 
No. 294 is PrayogapArijata Pakayajfiakapcja. 


The following are the authors and works quoted in this 
Manuscript : — 


AgnipurApa. 

Devala. 

Atri. 

DevTpurApa. 

Amarako&a. 

Narada. 

AdipurRpa. 

NAradlyapurApa. 

Apastamba. 

PadmapurApa. 

AfivalayanacArya. 

Pulastya. 

Usanas. 

Pracetas. 

Rgvidhana. 

Brhaspati. 

Kalanirpaya. 

Brahmapurapa. 

KarmapurBpa. 

Brahma vaivarta. 

GarudapurApa. 

BrahmApdapurApa. 

Gobhila* 

BhagavadgltA. 

Candrika. 

Bhuradvaja. 

Chandogaparisista. 

BhavigyapurApa. 

JAtnkarpya. 

Bhrgn. 


l Indian Antiquary, VoL XIV, p. M. 
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Matsyapurttpa. 

Yigpupur&pa. 

Marici. 

Vyftsa. 

Markap^eya. 

Sankha. 

MarkaptfeyapurSpa. 

Sambhu. 

Tama. 

Satatapa. 

Yfijfiavalkya. 

Salankayana. 

Laugftkgi. 

Saunaka. 

VarahapurSpa. 

§attrim6anmata. 

Yasietha. 

Sumanta. 

Vftyupurapa. 

Saurapurapa. 

Vfddhamanu. 

Skandapurapa. 

Yrddhavasistha. 

Sm^tibhaskara. 

Vifivamitra. 

Smytyarthasara. 

Vippu. 

Harita. 

Yigpudharmottara. 

Hemadri. 


Prayogapttrijata is quoted in the Prayogaratna by Nerayapa- 
bhafta whose latest known date is 1568 A.D., and it quotes 
Hemadri whose latest date is 1272 A.D. No oloser approxi- 
mation to the date of Nrsimha, the author, can be made. In 
a passage on fol. 73 he states that he will give the names of the 
articles not to be used in certain rites in the Karnataka 
language, wherefore he appears to have been a Kanarese Pandit. 

gItagovinda with a commentary 

No. 346 is GItagovinda with a commentary entitled Basikapriyft. 
The 1st leaf is wanting and the opening words of the 3rd verse. 

This is a commentary on Jayadeva’s Gita-Govinda by 
Kumbhakarpa, who, as stated in the introduction, was a prinoe 
• belonging to the dynasty that ruled over Medap&(a or Mewar 
in Rajputana. The progenitor of the race was Bappa and the 
first prinoe of note was Guhila, after whom the dynasty was 
called by the name of Gehlote. In the course of time a famous 
prinoe of the name of Hammira belonging to the family ruled 
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over Mewar. He -was succeeded by his son Kpetrasimha and this 
latter by Lak$a. After Luk$a his Bon Mokala came to the 
throne, and Mokala was followed by Kumbhakarpa. 

These names are also given by Tod in his Annals of Rfljasthftna 
and in this order. The dates of accession of the princes are 
according to him the following : — 

Hammlra, 1301 a.d. 

Khaitasiihha (Ktfetrasimha), 1365 A.D. 

Lak$a, 1373 a.d. 

Mokala, 1308 a.d. 

Kumbho (Kurubhakarna), 1419 A.D , and reigned 
to 1469 a.d. 

This king is notioed in my Report for 1882-83 as tho patron 
of the architect, Mapi.lana, the author of tho Raj aval labha- 
maijrjana. Tod mentions Kumbho’s having composed this 
commentary or what he calls “ Appendix to the divine melodies 
in praise of Crislina.” 

In the commentary the author quotes Karikas from the 
Kavyaprakasa and also some of tho instances. The metre of the 
first verse of the original, which is SardQlavikrldita, is thus 
defined : — 

and Yasantatilaka of the next is given as 

trefafosw E i 3nft *tj i 


These are the definitions of the two metres given in the 
Vpttaratnakara of KedarabhaUa, so that this work is not later 
than the first quarter of the fifteenth century. In commenting 
on the 3rd verse, Kumbhakarpa makes out the six following 


poets as mentioned therein : — 
Umapatidhara, 

Jayadeva, 

Sarapa, 


Govardhana, 

Srutadhara, 

Dhoyl (Kavikgmflpati), 


6 [B. G. Bhaadarkvs Works, Vol. Ii ] 
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and reports the tradition that these six Pandits a&orned the 
court of Lakgmapasena. A verse from Goi-Dhoikavirftja, 
•quoted by Jahlapa will be found in the succeeding pages. 
Kavirilja is a paraphrase of KavikgmSpati. Lakgmapasena came 
to the throne in Bengal after 1168 A.D., as will be seen hereafter. 


PORNABHADBA’8 paScopikhyina 

No. 371 is Paficopakhyana. 

This is an edition of the Pancatantra prepared under the 
direction of a Mantrin or minister of the name of Soma and 
completed on the 3rd Tithi of the dark half of Phalguna of the 
year 1255 by a man of the name of Pttrpabhadra. The text of 
the Pancatantra, he says, had beoome corrupt, and he corrected 
every letter, word, sentence, story and verse. Accordingly we 
find on comparing this edition with the existing text as printed 
in the Bombay Sanskrit Series that there are differences of 
reading in almost every line. Some of the prose passages and 
verses in the latter are omitted and sometimes there are others 
in the place of those occurring there. Sometimes there are 
verbose prose passages to which there is nothing corresponding 
in the existing text. The work might be characterized as 
Pancatantra re-written. Who the Soma- Mantrin mentioned by 
the author was it is difficult to say. The date in all probability 
refers to the era of Vikrama, wherefore it is equivalent to 1199 A.D. 


padyaven! by venidatta 


No. 375 is Padyaveril by Vepldatta, son of Jagajjlvana, 
grandson of Nllakaptha, and belonging to Y&jnika family. 


Names of authors and works occurring at the end of the 
verses quoted : — 


Akabbarlkftlid&sa. 

Akftlajalada. 

Anantabhrftta. 


Amara. 

Amaracanda. 

A&mitra. 
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Indrakavi. 

Uddamakavi. 

Kavikankapa. 

Kavir&ja. 

Kavindra. 

Kalidasa. 

KQrmacalanrpati. 

Kr?nadasa. 

Krspapapglita. 

Kerall. 

Kesarikavi. 

K§emendra. 

Ganapati. 

GQrjara. 

Govardhana. 

Govindabhatta. 

Gaurl. 

Gaurlpriya. 

Ghanasyama. 

CandracQ^la. 

Cintamapi. 

Cintamapidlkeita. 

Jagajjlvana. 

Jagajjivanavjgya. 

Jagannatha. 

Jayadeva.* 

Trivikramabhatta. 

Dap^in. 

DamodarabhaUa. 

Devasiddhivedin. 

Devesvara. 

DhQrta. 

Nathopadhyaya. 

Ntlakaptha. 


Padmavatl. 

Pin gala. 

Prabhakarabhatta. 

Balakrspa. 

BalajlbhaRa. 

Bindukavi. 

Bilhapa. 

BrahraendrasvAmin. 

Bhartyhari. 

Bhavadeva. 

Bhannkara. 

Bhuvanananda. 

Bhnpatimisra. 

Bho j apraban dha. 
Madhusadanasarasvatl. 
MadhasQdanasvamin. 
Mahakavi. 

Madhava. 

Maithila. 

Morika. 

Mohana. 

Mohana Otra (dra ?)ka. 

Raghunathopadhyaya. 

Ratnavali. 

Ramanathakaviraja. 

Ramacandra. 

Ramacand rabhaUa. 
Ramacandragamin. 
Raraacandropadhyaya. 
Ramajit. 

Rayabhafta. 

Rudra. 

RQpaka. 

Lakgmapa. 
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Laksmapasena. 

Sarngadhara. 

Laksmapasenaputra. 

Siva. 

Lolimba. 

Sivananda. 

Yamslmisra. 

Sista. 

Yaplkap thabharapa. 

Srlyajnika. 

Vfipirasalavrjya. 

Srlhar§a. 

Yahinipati. 

SAnmasika. 

VijaSesara (Dvijasekhara ?) 

Sadasiva. 

Vit(halesvara. 

Sarvadasa. 

Viraja. 

Sarvabhauma. 

Yisvambha(abhyatta. 

Siiiihadatta. 

Vepidatta. 

Subhagitamuktavali. 

Veiadidatta (datta ?). 

Smarapuhgava. 

Vaidyabhanu. 

Harinarayapamisra. 

Vyftsa. 

Hariharabhatta. 

Samkaramisra. 

Han Q mat. 


Dr. Rajendralal Mitra notices a MS. dated 1701 of a glossary 
composed by the author and entitled PancatattvaprakSsika 
(Vol. IV, p. 48). From the letters sk. printed after the date, it 
appearB that it is to bo referred to the Saka era. Prof. Aufrecht, 
however, seemB to refer it to the Vikrama era and consider its 
equivalent (1644 A.D.) to be the date of the composition of the 
work (Catalogus Catalogorum, Part I, p. 314). 


PADYiMRTATARANGINi by BHISKARA 
• • 

No. 376 is Padyamptataraugipl by Bhflskara, son of Apajibha- 
((a and belonging to the family of Agnihotrin. 


Names of poets and works occurring at the end of verses 


Akabariyakalidasa. 

Anyoktikapthftbharapa. 

Amarusataka. 

Kftvyaprakasa. 

Gapapati. 


Gadadhara. 

Gunakara. 

Gautla. 

Candrakavi. 

Jayadeva. 
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Trivikrama. Mnrtakavi. 

Devagapa. Ramacandra. 

DharapIdharabhaUa. Lakfmaya. 

Paptfitarfija. Varnsidharami&ra. 

Prastavacintamapi. Valruiki. 

BhaUanilakaptha. VidyJlpati. 

Bhanukara. Visvanilthavftliinipati. 

Bhftvasataka. 

Bhaskara. 

Bherlbhaiikara. 

Matkpta (Bhaskarakrta) 

Bhaskaracaritra. 

The commentary on the Vi'ttaratnakara to be noticed below, 
apparently by the same author, was composed in Vikrama 1732 
or 1G76 A.D. Probably this author is the same as the author of the 
Paribhasabhaskara noticed in my Report for 1883-84 p. 60; 1 
for in both cases the author’s name was Bhaskara, his father’s 
Apaji, grandfather’s Hari, and great-grandfather’s Purugottama, 
the family name being Agnihotrin. In the colphon of the 
commentary on the Vpttaratnakara, Bhaskara’s other name is 
given as Hari. Probably his grandfather’s name was given to 
him according to the usual Maratha custom. Bhaskara’s chro- 
nological relations with Bhattoji Biksita and NflgojibhaMa 
mentioned in the Report* are consistent with the above date, 

SABHYALAMKAltANA BY GOVJNDAjl 

No. 417 is Sabhyalarhkarapa by Govindaji (Sanskritized 
into Govindajit). 

Names of poets and works occurring at the end of the verses 
quoted : — 

Amaraka. Ud<Jiyakavi. 

Amaracand ra. Utp ala. 

1 Ante. p. 164 [N. B. lb] 

8 Ante. p. 162 [N. B. U ] 


Sarhgadhara. 

KaqmAsika. 

Sadftsiva. 

Sabhyakap^habharapa. 

HaribhaUa. 
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Kalasa. 

Kavirftja. 

Kalidasa. 

Kumaradasa. 

Kpemendra. 

Gaiiapati. 

Gadadhara. 

Gopaditya. 

Govardhana. 

Ghatakharpara. 

Jayamadhava. 

Trivikrama. 

Dapt.lin. 

Darpana. 

Dharmadasa. 

Nirmala. 

Nllakaptha. 

N Ilakanthasukla. 

Prabhakarabhat^a. 

Balabharata. 

Bapabhatta. 

Bilvamangala. 

Bilhapa. 

Bhattasomcsvara. 

Bhartrhari. 

Bhavabhati. 

Bhanukara. 

Bhanupapdita. 


Bharavi. 

Bhavamisra. 

Bhasa. 

Bhlmasimha. 

Bhimasena. 

Bho j aprabandha. 

Mahanataka. 

Magha. 

Murari. 

Medha (dhra ?). 
Eaghupati. 
Rajasekhara. 
Raghavanandade va 
Rudra. 

Laksmana. 

Vararuoi. 

Varaha. 

Yasudeva. 

Yikatanitamba. 

Vcdavyasa. 

yakavj'ddhi. 

Sarngadhara. 

Sivasvamin. 

Sriharfja. 

yanmasika. 

Samkula. 

Harihara. 


ALAMKARAMANJOSA BY DEVA^AMKARA 
No. 51 y is AlaiiikaminanjQsa by Devasamkara. 

[After the Introduction] follow the following verses, in which 
BajirRv the First of the Peslvwa family, and his descendants 
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M&dhavar&v and Rftghava or Raghun&tharftv are noticed, and a 
curious etymology of the word Pcshwa is given. : — 

Wt f^THTFi JT^rat i 

WSrfa 11 % 11 

rim ffrr vi ^r^ft siftrera %ri «Frfa infar* i 
srrcwrro ^ *n^%: 11 v* n 

g^8T<RWf^^ 5^?V *r*faSEc*nrof • 

UIW JTgfalt: ^rarrai: TTW T^rpr: q re q flffi ; || < || 

fassl^pr ^fanr %$ fat srert ft favrjftr i 
a i femfag 5 tpi 5 t : sjf^rt fas srrcft ii 

^3 <T#T ^TTfagfaT V Trs f l ^K l fo I 

^opfmfJr^ <r*nfa n 

etc. 

This is a work on Alamkarns alone like Appnyya 1 Hknitu's 
Kuvalayananda. The instances are framed l>y the author, and 
in them ho sings of the glories of the Peshwas MAdhavarAv tho 
First and his uncle RaghunAtharAv, who is spoken of as ltaghava. 
This is the latest instance of the embodiment of the idea of making 
the flattery of a royal personage subserve a scientific purpose, 
the earliest known to us being Halityudha’s Kavirahasya and 
later ones, the Ekilvall to be next noticed and the PratAparudrlya. 

Both M&dhavarilv and RaghunatharAv are styled kings, and 
in the instances, sometimes MAdhavarAv is spoken of, and 
sometimes RaghunatharAv. MadhavrAv became Pesli wa in 1761 
and up to 1768 his uncle was associated with him in the 
Administration. The author, therefore, had that state of things 
before hiB mind’s eye and must have composed his treatise 
during that period. RAmsastrin, the celebrated N yAyAdhlsa 
or Chief Justice in MadhavarAv’s time, is thus spoken of 

sJtanrmrcft writs, aratr ti 
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; Rama&strin is thus placed on a level with Gautama and 
KapSda. 

From the following colophon it appears that the 
author’s name was Devasamkara, his father’s Nahanabhfiyi, 
and his surname Purohita. fie was a Gujarati Brahman, native 
of R&ner, probably the same as R&nder,and lived at Urafopattana, 
which muBt be Olpad. Both places are near Surat. 

ws|mi mm ii 


VIDYIDHARA’S EKiVALf WITH MALLINiTHA’S COMMENTARY 


No. 535 is Ek&vall with Mallinatha’s commentary. 

This is a transcript, oaused to be made by me for our Collection, 
Of a Manuscript belonging to Govind Sastri N irantar of Nasik. 
In Part I of my “ List of Sanskrit MSS. in Private Libraries, 
etc.,’’ published in 1893, that Manuscript bears No. 133. The 
author’s name is Vidyadhara. 

The Ekavali is a work on the Alamk&ras&stra written on the 
lines of the Kavyapraka&a. Like the latter it consists of 
ITftr ilfftH followed *by an explanation. Sometimes we have the 
same expressions and passages as in the older work. It 
consists of eight parts called Unmesas, the subjects treated 
in which are the following 


I. — Dhvanivyavasthapana. 
II.— SabdarthanirQpapa. 
Ill, — Dhvanibheda. 

IY. — GupIbhOtavyangya. 


. V. — Gupanirflpapa. . 
VI.— DoganirOpapa. 

VII. — SabdalamkBra. 

VIII. — Arth&lamk&ra. 


In the first of these we have the subject-matter of the first 
Ullisa of the Kftvyaprakftsa and the latter part of the fifth, in 
which Vyahgya or Dhvani, i.e., suggested sense, is established 
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as something independent of the Abhidheya or conventional and 
Lakgya or figurative, and as forming the soul of a Kftvya. The 
second Unmesa corresponds to the second Ull&sa, the subject- 
matter of the third Ullasa being despatched with a short notice 
at the end. The third and fourth of the abovo correspond to 
the fourth and fifth parts of the Kftvyaprakfisa, the fifth to the 
eighth, the sixth to the seventh, and the seventh and the eighth 
to the ninth and tenth. There is nothing corresponding to the 
sixth Ullasa of the Kftvyaprakasa ; for Mammata himself 
considers that as a separate chapter to bo unnecessary, as its 
subject-matter is embraced in the ninth and tenth Ullasas. 

At fol. 8 b and 9 a and b occur tho following verses : — 

aufan staffer i 

fa«nrffc<TT tFfinnwrfh 
ffcwwsprr ^5r#ron^?n i 

mi&fe y si sTcvrarR^rgs II 

What is peculiar to this work is that the instances of the rules 
have been framed by the author and they are all in praise of a 
prince of the name of Narasimha. It will be seen that 
Vidyadhara mentions Harihara in the above. The prince Arjuna, 
from 'whom he got amazing wealth, must have been the ruler of 
Malwa of that name whose earliest and latest known dates aw 

4* [R. O. Bhandarkar’a Work*, VoL II ] 
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1211 A.D. and 1216 A.D. 1 Harihara, a Jaina poet named 
Madanaklrti, and Somesvara the author of the Klrttikaumudl 
and Surathotsava, were contemporaries* and the last wrote the 
Surathotsava while Vastupala was alive. Vastupala died in 
1298 Yikrama, i. e., 1242 A.D. 3 So that all these authors 
flourished during the early decades of the 13th century. 

In the body of the work certain attributes are applied to 
Nfsimha or Narasiihha of a nature calculated to afford help in 
determining his identity. They are as follows : — 

F. 31 a *FErEr cTO ft lWig qfr l F. 92 a sftlFg- 

f. 95 a 

F. 33 b faSTOr! I F. 66 a 

F. 49 6 52 b STHfatfr 

srilRWt 1 

F. 61a 5T I qrf&TT-' 

f . 93 a qi fc sf Kta qifeiTHm. 

F. 99 a *133*5^ faHTCg 3PTfo I 

Narasiihha was thus king of Utkala and Kalihga. Utkala is 
the name of modern Orissa, and the province bordering on 'it 
to the south was called Kalinga. They both appear to have 
constituted one kingdom. Narasiihha is represented by his 
magniloquent flatterer to have humbled the pride of Hammlra. 
It is more than doubtful whether he actually did so, but from 
the use of the epithet we may safely infer that Narasimha was 
a contemporary of Hammlra ; but which Hammlra is meant 
must be determined, as there were three princes of that name. 

1 See my Report for 1883-84, p. 106 [=Ante, p. 260 N.B.U.]. 

2 Ibid, p. 67 [«Ante. p. 168 N3.U.]. 

8 Ibid, pp. 22 and 14 [si Ante, p. 99 and p. 80, respectively N.B.U.]. 
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The first belonged to the Harauti branch of the Chohan family 
and appears not to have been a person of note. He was a 
dependent of Prthirfija and was killed in 1193 a.d. As the 
terminus a quo for Vidyadhara (who must have been a protege 
of Narasimha, as no poet bestows suoh fulsome praise on a 
deceased prince) is, as shown above, the early decades of the 
13th century, this Hammira cannot have been Narasitiiha's 
contemporary. Besides, Orissa was not ruled over by a king 
of that name from 1024 to 1237 a.d. 

Another Hammira was the prince who belonged to the 
Gehlote family and was, as stated in the Introduction to the 
RasikapriyA, 1 an ancestor of Kumbhakarija, king of Medapft(a 
or Mewar and reigned from 1301 a.d. to 1365 a.d. A third 
was the king of Sakambarl of the race of Chfthuvftna 
mentioned by Sarngadhara in the beginning of his anthology, 
and represented by him to have beeu famous for his bravery 
which equalled that of Arjuna. He is the hero of the 
Hammira Mah&kfivya of NayacandrasQri and is represented 
tb have begun to reign in 1339 of Vikrama Saihvat, i.e., 
1283 a.d.* It was this Hammira who defended the fortress 
of Ranthambhor (Ranastambhapura) with bravery against 
Alla-ud-din Khilji for more than a year and fell at last 
when it was taken in the year 1301 a.d. 

Both these princes bearing the name of Hammira were 
famous. But as the Chohan prince is represented by 
Nayaoandra as having attempted the conquest of Southern 
• countries, he was probably the Hammira alluded to by 
Vidyadhara. The Mahomedan power must have been 
firmly established in India at the time of Narasimha, for 
his panegyrist says in the following verse, which contains an 
instance of the figure called Vyajokti, that the supreme lord of 


1 Ante, p, 321 [N.B.U.] 

2 Kirtane's edition, pp. 27 and 66, ▼# 66* 
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the Sakas trembled when he heard a peal of thunder, thinking 
it to be the sound of the drum of the marching army of the 
lord of the Utkalas, and oonoealed his fear and tremor by 
pretending that the embrace of his beloved had sent a thrill of 
joy into his frame. 

sncsrr M nw i fais& t i 

The Mahomedans were, for some time after the conquest of 
the country by them, called Sakas by some of the Sanskrit 
writers, and the name Yavana to designate them came into more 
general use afterwards. 

All these considerations lead us to about the end of the 13th 
century as the period when Narasimha and VidySdhara, the 
author of the Ekavall flourished. And from the list of the 
kings of Orissa given by Sir W. W. Hunter and copied tty 
Mr. Sewell in his “ Sketch of the Dynasties of Southern India,” 
it appears that there was a Narasimha who ruled over the 
country from 1282 a.d. to 1307 A.D. If the Hammira alluded to 
was the Mewar prince of that name, our Narasimha may have 
been the one who reigned from 1307 to 1327. There were two 
more Narasimhas after 1327 ; but they reigned for only 2 years 
and 1 year respectively, and therefore neither can have been the 
hero panegyrised by Vidyadhara. There was another still, who 
reigned from 1257 to 1282. But he has been excluded by the 
whole trend of our argument, 

ThuB then the Ekavall was written about the end of the 13th 
or the beginning of the 14th century of the Christian era. It 
'is ' quoted by ' MaUinatha in his commentaries and also by' 
Appayya Dikgita in the Kuvalayananda. In the Ekavall I 
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find quoted the verse Kimasuhhir glapitaib, etc., which occurs 
in Srlharga’s Naipadhiya. 

The commentary called Tarala, or central gem, of the 
EkSvall, or one-stringed necklace, is by Mallinfttha, the celebrated 
commentator on the Kftvyas. In the sixth of the Introductory 
verses which has a double sense, tho commentator says that 

this EkAvall, though a work of merit and an ornament, was 
because it had not a commentary (this Tarala) kept or secreted 
in treasure-houses as a neoklaco is, though it has a string and is 
an ornament when it has not the central gem. Now that the 
EkSvall necklace has a bright central gem in the shape of an 
elucidatory commentary (Tarala), may blessed persons wear it 
round the neck and on the bosom, that is, get the work by heart 
and commit it to memory.” 

It would thus appear that the Ekilvall was not for some time 
studied and the work was neglected because it had no com- 
mentary ; from which it is to be concluded that Mallinatha 
wrote the Tarala after a certain period had elapsed since tho 
composition of the original. What the duration of the period 
was it is difficult to determine. But it must have been pretty 
long, since the EkSvall i3 not a string of unintelligible KSrikas 
which require a commentary from the very beginning, but 
consists of KSrikas and the author’s Vj-tti or elucidatory 
remarks. At any rate it would not bo unsafe to suppose that 
Mallinatha did not live before the middle of the 14th century. 

In the Catalogue Catalogorum Professor Aufrecht mention* 
apparently three different works of the name of EkfivalT, 
evidently because he had not the means of going beyond the 
vague statements contained in the catalogues before him. The 
second is by Mahamahesva^a Kavi noticed by Burnell (54 b)« 
This work is the same as the one I have described ; for its 
beginning, Pr&leySoalakanyaka etc., is the same as that of my 
Ekavali (see the extract in Part I of my ‘Lists’ referred to above 
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p. 64) and like the latter contains eight Unmegas. Where 
Burnell gets the name Mahamahesvara Kavi from, if it is not to 
be taken as an epithet of Vidyadhara, and the ourious 
identification -with Abhinavagupta, the famous author of the 
Dhvanyftlokalocana which he calls Kavyalokalocana, I do not 
know. 

The commentary Tarala noticed by Professor Weber (Berlin 
Catalogue, No. 1723) is the same as the Tarala mentioned 
above, as will be seen from the extract. It is a commentary 
on Yidyftdhara’s work. The third noticed by Professor 
Aufrecht is, of course, the same as ours, since the name of the 
author is the same ; and the first must also be the same, though 
no particulars are given. Mallin&tha cites the Ek&vall which 
he has commented on. So that it follows that we know of one 
work only of the name, and its author was Vidyadhara and 
commentator Mallinatha. 


PINGALARTHAPRADIPA 


No. 545 is Pingalarthapradlpa. 

This work appears from a statement in Dr. Kielhorn’s 
Report for 1880-81 (p. 71) to have been composed in Samvat 
1657 or 1601 a.d. Burnell’s Manuscript of the work was 
written in Saka 1554 i.e., 1632 a.d. (Tanjore Cat., pp. 53 and 
175), and Zielhorn’s in Samvat 1716 or 1660 A.D. 


Among the works and authors quoted are the following : — 


Hftrftvali. 

Salivahana. 

Vapibhogapa. 

Vrttaratnakara. 

Pingala and Pingalanaga. 
Chandoratnakara. 
Vfttamauktikav&rtikadugkaro- 
ddhara, composed by himself. 


Srutabodha by Kalidasa. 
Udaharapamafijari, composed 
by himself. 

Da&akumara. 

Sarasvatikapthabharapa. 

Ohandomafijarl. 
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In the instances of the different metres, there are Prakrit 
verses in praise of several princes of the middle ages. They are 
as follows : — 

I. Cay dea vara — 

19a q rig gq i g qft i aisn 

m*nr *3? i 

mm arw * H 

Com. TO G r yshpi ST*: G$t «IG$G SG 

srGrawfo gtt iftfNtasrcm* * qfoft I 

II. Cedipati — 

216 1 3ffr i 

gigsi orm 3T^ mrm sgft wft i 
wn 'toifa g* ^ ^ % H 

Com. $3wgGnr ftsr- 

GHjfto i * i ^t«tt I gwr to wngflt gg* ggi% m 
g fM l frft t &f^panfir(^i)g« w g*Noto i 

• III. Hammlra — 

(1) 216[and 22a I anti I 

gsiffc GT3T araift ssft «*»r Sir i 
Grt^m SroGrttt mm gm ga* ***ftft it 
Com. GnvniTOWT H^ON^df G?sff aft tffcfWfrWGTO i 
TO i gar mi Grroroiftfi *r «wi%53^ 

arfa gftrau am^nf. i G^qftcm 

toi ft 3**n* g* fwto i 

(2) 256 I ^11 1 _ 

Gann: ?p^re >sn# ?rn^t ^ g%ar sgjftar I 
GiGSftg ^ Gfa? j*wiG<ftrc i 

ft53T3 G^ mm 9^ ^**1^ 3^ u 
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nfifm i sjfo ft ga qaq t TOnroifon i 
*$ 5 *t «mTOT%r rffc m i 

ww i \ Sretf**:- 


$pcfo ftro i *t*t < 9 ^r g wfafl rct TOffigg q y- 
mui&q: i * |^Tsrrofo i 


(3) 36 b f ifl w aium Rr i to i 

itgr g^gar frgmi * i 

g -uiaa&mffrm- srf&aT tfksrtfft II 
’srfeai mswc Srffnr *fem l 

f^nro ®nc aran: sjsrc* to i 

or* afcrrc arm ^rcrFTOarfgT I 
^cqf< fanTO *T5 f%TS*r* ^H5T » 


Com. «fk*wfkr p non T3*<fafa I *pst i 

jwpnttfti?: *nn*<!rer*T 5 ftTO gf&s 


\» > -1 -1 I ~ » > >"• " — ' « '• » * 'K, »» ^ 

.(<n*) *fan \ $ 39 n 3 ^ivran:: \ 

^tewnroiyrifr i ^ 5 r^nn^ 'ara- 
^nr^r^T srpfar. ^manwflrgqh ***• \ \ ^crr. tot- 
n$*for (snfwfeiN^r for**) ywfe farotfosp \ 


(4) 37 b »i* wfrwg*T**ft 1 «ff I 

^ftrar tost ^ farcrfoar «T^ra? sparer I 
mw*m n TOsfafo ^fter sarcr i 
rg<mo n *gffrg? to*t* 3rftar m man \ 
*wft* ^faar qfear fonor* ii 


Com. wr i «nfr namm \ qtercftflf fi* \ »h%at a^e* 
qfto t 4 UM<u i 3 t ii« 4 ft< ?t sto? iqftww twMyraw ifft- 
*rjt tww ^np? *ra sjr snvr hffc pra w i ^tbet i 
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sifaflfe awr srsrct i aratfa ^nt w i$f aira* l 
^♦hK 9t«a wS fffW? < «<Rlt (v5 4 I®>3 asi^vl » 


(5) 436 5ftsroftg«TOfa i toi 

9 ^ ®n*H Stfal 3 R 5 f ViTfVlf ff Olt^C %*P! 8 WWft I 

?w^r wft tiq! viRtoot it m f^vn^ i 
srergfaar nffcar trcfared ft m Srartftsra* ^ l 
Tift §gf fas* ter* 35 * toot afktwft* II 


Com. arffcnj# w imiyw o faR r I to I *ten* 

*ter tftaptfteiErfos* (n ) afar***! vggfcg utiUfWN- 
^ter tot s^yfcT i sritea to; to^ teroft gar* I 
TO i to* ffir- ^TOSTOi TOirmf terofa ro rfoT gan 
i dfcuftq ^ $ter si^n toGw^* 

(»ft) vnfrri *rf*TO *ar$t toi tott^t ficro*tft i 



*Nfr *tew cterterefrrr tes*fa to gster %** fas* aroft- 


si& Y terfa Wifafafcro 11 


IV. Sfthasanka — 

22 a ftlfWig^t \ 

TOflW faf| gatet fa*Tfa*r 1 

fas* H * spfa* * « 

Com. fa< B*n fa gT «vt *»fai<a;fa* to i srtfa . 

totot fffe srofa grofa ****** fa**fa «rotw 

n ** '» <n i_ . 

w^nH^IMf a I 

V. Kaslsvara — 

(!) 23a «qra4* i«ft *TORgrofa laffn 
TO to aro sr*r ffcr tewtro ^im*J 

ShST fc*IT ***IT ^ 5 T «FT*ft*T RifaWT & II 


4S [B« G, Bh&ndarkart Wofks, Vol. II 1 
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Com. TO* fanfare I TO l TO TO 

sro to (tr) * fa^rro fare* Wrcc sfa to^ faaifa 
to; \ yrcfar tow#? fr to*. fa*)TO qfort faa i fa i 

(2) 46 a &ftfa[!J4l4<ft I TO 1 
% faforer mm faroj «t«n«i ^tg^fT 
wirfer sfarc iftwr sfrrotf to 5 ^ 1 
TO ^frte fatft qifaar tftf&3? 
fcro *ifara sjftnrafarer yreitere *{ tx)x to*»t 11 

Com. frfiTOfai sraforoiTOgqsnfafa Itoi^ «ftoRt- 
w ^ 5 : to 1 affafaro* fron Mwfaywrtqwi 
fawr«sn®tTOT tfa g f ^ cqi s^ra %qrest ^srfa$ifa fas 
qfogfo i 3 i ro T« hw.foft toto g forereto fa£n^: 
fcrcn a ii qfafa t 1 TO arf faretafe t qtu ; 1 ^tatrn 1 
^stt*. 1 sttoh;: qfcra: 1 ffcsrs^gfrfar.i 

flRHff SfTHT ^ JTIoSTOTOnsHfcfa*^ I %TO^J 

TOiwiiwn to* wifam qrafter^r tutt qfaF$ot 
*fam 1 

VI. Acala— 

246 I TO l 

fag* <*fea r m are g q ftsfta i sron i g 1 
s s s fog? TO 3 f foras gig srer fagsm faane 1 
wfcmron gferer qra w rwfa gig gfagi \ 

Com.fagsi q ^ T fg^ qifefa to stoto ifannvn 

qftSK TOnww TOrgqfa* s s sfaff gnqftms - 

^hipreir^tgjs i to qsrfaigaw fa*fa 1 gro 9 snroft- 
TOfatfa gfam wfg^r qg* 1 toto £ w *friqft to 
to gfai* ftqrf^Riyqroragg 1 
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VII. Kanja— 

(1) 26 a TO EUr gyTOfi I TO I 

juft I 

lift TO{ g a TC Wq^^ O H I 
*ffe 3T toSt jrffcro to * g rar on I 
toto to to f^snnr i 

Com. qrfi&Tfa: *tfrTOtrfcT I *J«TT I TOWltf 

2JSRTOTO wft TO»ft I TOT TOTOT TOT 

JnftTOJ V$cTT I TOT * TOT$taT ; 

5^3RTi ...^f^r l TO TOqf^ft TOT*ntWlTC TOft 
TO $TO*ft TOT fagTO ^ TOfa I 

(2) 33a l TO l 

^ »T^T3T ^RTTfro ^nr #S C ^T3T W3 I 
fpsfsftRir fawr fafrrar gsror ssto ^tott «Rt* 535 11 

Com. qftygfa t q^TTOlfft l TOTI^*^ TO TOqrfr 

«fcrfa 5 «irr 1 arfo g * 1.. Mu ttot ^nrrRrq^r: \ 

TOT TO ^JCTOtrf^T *T TORgS^TO TOTfan I 

gTSfalRflt *T&ift$I f^TUTt ^51 TTOT 3% fan I 
(3) 426 fasiTOfarg^rroft I TO I 

TOftrfeTOTOTO$gI I 

S^gsro 4ftgiSg>w n gjSCT i 

Com. i tot I TO 

g felTO TO ^WT^T W' I TOT q&r TO faTOgSfar qfaT 

«yffgd toto^ *ro 3r*rn%*r ^rfargTOrcr 

< n cTOTOT $6 5r?r i TOfar: furrow: jagfa 

$bt q gTOte rfc i 
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KINGS MENTIONED IN THE PRECEDING VERSES 

I. This extract refers to Caijdle^vara. The verse contains 
nothing historical. Who this Capdesvara was, it is difficult to 
say with certainty. But he was not unlikely Capd&mabasena or 
Cap<Ja of the Chohau race, who ruled over Dholpur and built a 
temple dedicated to Capijasvamin, and conseorated it in the 
Vikrama year 893 or 842 a.d. 1 

II. Cedipati is lord or king of the Cedi country. What 
particular King is meant cannot be determined, but he may be 
Karna, of whom more below. 

III. What is historical in the passages about Hammlra is that 
he' was at war with the Mlecchas, i.e., Mahomedans, whose king 
reigned at Delhi. His marches are described. He had a 
counsellor or follower of the name of Jnjala. The kings of 
Khorasan, Malava, Malaya, and of the Gorjaras, and Colas were 
defeated. This is probably a tall talk always indulged in by 
sycophants. I have shown* that there were two Rajput 
Hammiras, one of whom was a Chohan and held the fortress of 
Ranthambhor and the other a:Gehlote, who ruled over Mewar. 
It is not distinct which of the two is meant. Both fought with 
the Mahomedans. Perhaps the Chohan prince is alluded to 
here, as Nayacandra represents him to have a faithful follower 
of the name of Jajadeva.’ Jajadeva and the counsellor Jajala 
alluded to in III (3) are probably one and the same person. 

IV. Sfthasanka was a prince who reigned at Kanoj and who is 
mentioned by Mahesvara in his introduction to the Visvaprakftsa. 
One of his works, as also one of the works of the author of the 
Naigadhiya, is called Sahasahkacaritra. 'Govinda IV of the 
RaetrakOta dynasty, whose latest known date is 933 a.d., was 

1 Inscription translated by Dr. Hultzaoh in the Jonmal of the German 
Oriental Sooiety, Vol. XL, p. 88. 

S Ante, pp 380 ff. [N. B. U.] 

8 Bee Kirtane'a edition of Hammlra Mah&k&vya , p. 91, v, 88, and p. 181, v. 1C 
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also called Sfihas&nka; and the description given of him in his 
Sangali grant, that “he rained down gold in showers," closely 
Resembles that given in the above verse. The commentator 
says that by S&has&hka is meant Vikramfiditya, which is but a 
random statement. 

V. and VI. Who the lord of Kasi is, whose fame by its fair 
colour put to shame moonlight, eto., I do not know, nor (hat 
other prince or Varanasi, who fled from the field of battle. 
Acala also, who turned his back against his enemy, is unknown 
to me. 

VII. Karpa was a prinoe of Cedi, belonging to the Karaouli 
race. He is here represented to have humbled the lord of 
Oauda, to have soared away the king of Utkala or Orissa (Odra), 
vanquished Vikrama, defeated the powerful army of the 
Garjara king, pulverized the forces of the Mahkr&stras, and 
extirpated the race of the Mftlava prince. Whether he was able 
to do all these things is more than questionable; but it appears 
certain that he was constantly engaged in wars with his neighbours, 
and had succeeded in establishing his sway over some of them, 
tie 'was a contemporary of Bhimadeva of Gujarat and Ahava* 
malla of Mahar&stra. Perhaps the Vikrama he is represented to 
have vanquished was Vikramaditya I of the later C&lukya 
dynasty who was the uncle of Ahavamalla and the imme- 
diate predecessor of his father on the throne. About the 
time of Bhoja’s death Karpa formed a confederacy with BhQna* 
deva against M&lava and sacked Dhara, 1 and it was UdayAditya, 
the son of Bhoja, that freed the country from his power. Some 
of the Inscriptions also speak of him as having humbled the 
neighbouring princes. 

In the Prabodhaca nd rodaya, Gopala, who was the commander 
of the forces of Kirttivarman, a Candella prinoe, is represented 

v ' 1 - , ' - ' 

1 Early History of the Deccan, 2nd ed., p. 82. [ «* Volume III at this Edition', 
p. 114 N. B. U.] 
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to have defeated Karpa and re-established the independent 
sovereignty of his master by delivering him from Karpa’s yoke. 
•A copperplate grant issued by Karpa bears a date which is 
equivalent to 1042 A.D. 1 Vikramaditya I came to the throne 
in 1008 A.D., Ahavamalla reigned from 1040 to 1069 A.D., and 
Bhlmadeva of Gujarat from 1022 to 1064, 1072, or 1074 A.D. 
It is quite possible that on some occasion during his long con- 
tinned wars he may have “ vanquished Vikramaditya I, and 
pulverized the forces of the Maharastras ” as represented in the 
above verse ; but it appears from Bilhapa that he was eventually 
defeated or deposed by Ahavamalla. 

I 

1 THE LANGUAGE OF THE EXTRACTS 

' The above extracts present vernacular speeoh in three forms. 
The oldest form, i.e., the Maharastrl Prakrit, we have in I, II, 
III (1), IV, and V (1). It had become classical as Sanskrit itself 
and could be used for literary purposes at any time. 

. . Then we have another form in VI, and VII (1), (2), (3). 
This resembles the Apabhramsa form, as we have it in the 
instances quoted by Hemacandra in his Prakrit grammar and 
}n the 4th Act of the Vikramorvaslya. 

: A third stage is represented by III, (2), (3), (4) and (5), 
and V. (2). This is what might be called the earliest form of 
the modern Hindi, the forms philhlmaha, “ in Delhi,” and 
^airhantt. nr .T akkhap a “when,” being specimens of the new 
formations which became necessary after the old terminations 
had gradually faded away up to the Apabhramsa period. 

The last two forms must represent the vernacular speech of the 
period when the poets wrote, and since they could not have 

I Epigraphia Ind, VoL II, pp. 399, 302-8. 

3 Early History of the Deccan, pp.. 81, 82, 84, and my Report lor 1888-84, 
p. 1*0. [Former » Volume III of this Edition, pp 1 13 fl. N. B. U.] 
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praised the particular princes i£ they had died and been forgotten 
at the time when they lived, the conclusion is not unwarranted 
that the forms of the language used by them were the forms 
current about the time when the kings flourished. Thus about 
the time of Karpa, i.e„ in the first half of the eleventh century, 
the stage of development at which the vernacular tongues had 
arrived, was still that represented by the Apabhramla, the origin 
of which is to be referred to about the seventh oentury ; and 
they began to assume their modern character about the end of 
the twelfth century and the beginning of the thirteenth, when 
the poet Canda flourished, and that was the form they had in 
the time of the Ohohan Hammlra, i.e., 1283 — 1301 A.D. 

NYAYARATNAPRAKjiA OP ViCASPATI 
No. 775 is N yfiyaratnaprakaSa. 

This is a commentary on the NySyaratna of Mapikaptha by 
Vftcaspati who wrote it at the command of Padm&vati the queen 
of Prat&pa. PratSpa was the son of Viryabhanu and belonged 
to the Ohohan race. He is spoken of as the lord of the Paficala 
country. As this country is to be identified with the north* 
eastern portion of Rajputana, nearest to Agra and Gwalior, 
these princes probably belonged to the branch of the Ohohan 
race that ruled over Dholpur and the surrounding districts 
notioed under No. 545. The Manuscript appears to have been 
written in Samvat 1616 in the month of Kftrttika, i.e., in 
1559 A.D. 

ADBHUTASlGARA BY BALL1LA8EHA 
No. 801 of 1884*87 is Adbhutassgara by Ball&lasena, king of' 

Gaud** 1 ' 

■ The Manuscript Is incomplete, but the second which by over* 
sight has been put into the Dharma&stra branch, is complete. 
Prof. Eggeling has described a Manuscript of . the work, in his 

1 Sea alas No. 381 of 1887*91. 
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Catalogue of the India Office Library. As, however, it is 
incomplete, and the introduction which gives the date, and. is 
Important for historical and chronological purposes, is wanting, 
I proceed to describe the Manuscripts in our Collection. 

In the introduction we have verses about the king and his 
genealogy. Some of them are unintelligible owing to the 
corruption of the text. 

Then follow verses in which the authorities used are stated:— 

WSraTTH V4 MK II 
TOR I 

ft fag 11 

*iNuid4inwiiw i 
qror 44c^^ roT n 

*n*nrftifmrr n 

After this we have a short statement of the contents; 
but the contents are given more fully in a Sdcipatra attached 
to No. 231 of 1887-91, to which reference may be made. 

Then occur the following verses giving the dates of the 
commencement of the work by Ball&Jasena and its continuation 
by his son and successor, Lakgmapasena : — 
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lUlfe w HawH mmamsmut- 

ififtt few q fe^cy: v gpft g grat mi 11 

fe^qfe^prepro <igro*gftg at: I 

^urm: (?) 4f»K3l4feH¥l flc^COT- 

m^t^T fettafe II 


No, 801 of 1884-87 comes down to the end of PravargaQftd* 
bhut&varta, which ends on fol. 199 a of No. 231 of 1887-91* the 
total number of leaves of the latter being 390. At the end of 
each Avarta we have the following colophon mutatis mutandis:— 



At the end of the whole after ofa<f^T we have 

a r ^ re n frK; 4unfei n nw .il 

From the statements in the Manuscripts, it appears that the 
Sena kings of Bengal traced their descent to the lunar race of 
Kgatriyas, while the popular belief in Bengal is thgt they 
belonged to the Vaidya caste. The first prince mentioned is 
Yijayasena. He was followed by Ballft}asena, and after him 
his son Lakgma pas ena ruled over the country. The work, it is 
stated, was begun in 1090 Saka by Ballajasena ; and before it 
was finished, he raised his son to the throne and exacted a 
promise from him to finish it. Then he gave many gifts and 
“ went to the city of the gods with his wife.” The work was 
afterwards brought to a completion by the labours of 
Lftkgmagaaena. 

At the end of a Manuscript of the Danasftgara, another 
work by BaU&|asena existing in the India Office Colleo- 


44 [R. G. Bhandazkar’a Works, Voi. II ] 
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tion, like date of its completion is given as §aka 1091. 1 
Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, in. his Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, * 
gives 1019 Saka as the date. Prof. Aufrecht has recently 
justified this last by correcting the Sasinavadasa, i.e. 1091, occurr- 
ing in the India Office Manuscripts, to Navasasidasa, i.e., 1019.* 
But there is nothing to show that the former expression • is 
wrong beyond Dr. Mitra’s second-hand statement of the date. 
And the date of the commencement of the AdbhutasSgara as to 
the correctness of which there can be no question and which 
will not admit of such, a correction as is applied in the other case, 
is Khanavakhendu, i.e., 1090 Saka, with which Dr. Mitra’s date 
of the Diinas&gara, 1019 Saka, can in no way harmonize. That 
date, therefore, must have been arrived at by somebody mis- 
reading the correct expression Sasinavadasa as Navasasidasa. So 
that Ballajasena died after 1091, i.e., 1169 a.d., and Lakgmapa- 
sena succeeded him. 

But Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, in another place, gives 1106 A.D. 

as the date of Lak^mapasena’s accession on the evidence of an 

era called after Lakijmanasena which is current in Mithila and 

is used also in some Inscriptions and Manuscripts.' General 

Cunningham mentions a copper-plate Inscription in which 

Saka 12J21 and Samvat 1455 are given as corresponding to 

Lakgmapa Samvat 293, from which 1106 a.d. comes out as 

the initial date of the last era, and considers that era to begin 

with the death instead of the accession of Lakgmapsena, as he 

takes another more famous era to begin with the extinction 

of a dynasty instead of its foundation.' Now, the date arrrived 

at in this manner is inconsistent with the statements we find in 

both thfe works of Ball&Jasena which represent him to be living 
■ 1 : * 

1 Eggeling’g Catalogue, p. 646. 

2 VoW, p. 161. 

3 Z. If. M. a, Vol. LI, p. 329. 

4 Jour. Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLVII, p. 397-99. 

6 Arokseol. Reports, Vol XV, p. 160 ff; 
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in 1168 and 1169 A.D., and Lak?manasena to have been raised by 
him to the throne some time after 1168 a.d. 

From the introduction to the D&nasftgara it would appear 
that Hemantasena, the father of Vijayasena, first raised the 
family to importance and probably wrested the province of 
Bengal from the preceding dynasty of the Pala kings. 
Assigning about sixty years, which I consider the smallest 
possible period for the reigns of the three predecessors of 
Laksmanasena, we are brought to about 1046, A.D. as the 
date of the foundation of the Sena dynasty of Bengal on 
the supposition that Lakgmapasena began to reign in 1106 A.D. 
But that is not possible, as an Inscription of Mahlpala, 
one of the most powerful princes of the Pala dynasty, 
is dated Samvat 1083, corresponding to 1027 a.d. 1 ; ’and as 
his reign lasted for 52 years it may have extended even 
to 1050 a.d. He had a good many successors, the names of 
four of whom occur in some of the Inscriptions. In the 
colophon of a work entitled Saduktikarnamj-ta by &r!dharadflsa 
the author gives 1127 &aka, i.e., 1205 a.d., as the date of its 
compilation, though the metre of the verse in which it is given 
is faulty, and speakes probably of the year of Lak*mapasena also. 
But as the text is corrupt, the sense cannot be clearly made 
out.' Srldharad&sa speaks of himself as the son of Va(udasa a 
feudatory and close friend of Lakgmapascna. 

If then Lakgmapasena came to the throne in 1106 a.d., about a 
hundred years would have to be assigned to two generations, i.e. 
to Sridharadasa and his father, which is not reasonable. ; These 
two collateral circumstances, therefore, are inconsistent 'vyith the 
supposition that Lakgmapasena’s reign began in 1106, wjrile, as 
we have seen, there is a direct opposition between that date and 
those contained in the two works of Ball&lasena. The only way 

1 Ibid, p. 163, 

3 Bajendralal’s Notices of Sanskrit' Manuscripts, Vol. Ill, p 141. 
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to reconoile these latter dates with the initial date of the era is 
to suppose that the era is not Lakemaijasena’s, but that of the 
foundation of the Sena dynasty by Hemantasena. Ballalasena, 
who was living in 1091 Saka or 1169 A.D.,.must have died, 
from the statement in the work under notice, a short time after. 
Supposing he died in 1172 a.d., the reigns of the first three 
princes would'ocoupy about 64 years, which is the interval 
between the date of the foundation of the dynasty and that of 
Ball&lasena’s death. This interval is not too small nor too large, 
and consequently has an appearance of probability. It was 
probably usual, in accordance with the prevailing custom, to 
date events in the years of Laksmapasena’s reign also ; and when 
after the lapse of time he beoame the only prince of the Sena 
dynasty that was remembered and his own regnal years ceased 
to be used, the era of the dynasty came to be identified with 
him ; and thus the Sena era became the Lakgmaijasena era. The 
chronology of the Pala and Sena dynasties will have to be re- 
adjusted in view of the date of Mahipala (1027 a.d.) and the dates 
of Ballalasena (1168 and 1169 a.d.) contained in the Adbhuta- 
s&gar& and tho Dfinas&gara. 



EXTRACTS PROM THE REPORT ON THE SEARCH FOR 
SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS DURINO THE YEARS 
1887 - 88 , 1888 - 89 , 1889 - 90 , 1890 - 91 .* 

1 publish with this Report another selection from the materials* 
collected by me, calculated to throw light on some points in the 
literary and political hiBtory and ohronology of the country. 

This is my sixth and last Report. The Manuscripts collected 
from May 1891 to the date of the delivery of charge have been 
made over to my successor. 

During these four years the number of Manuscripts purchased 
for Government is, as will be seen from the catalogue, 
1,500, besides a set of Copper-plates with an Inscription of a 
grant of land, and an astronomical instrument made of brass. 
Of these 1,267 were collected in Gujarat and Rajputana and 233 
in the Maratha Country. These have been divided into 19 olasses 
as usual according to the subjects. 

A NOTE ON JAHLA^A’S SUBHA§ITAMUKTAVALI 

Manuscripts of this work are notioed by Burnell in his 
Catalogue of the Tanjore Library under the names of Sdktimft- 
likfi and Stlktimuktavali. There is another copy among the 
Manuscripts purchased by Dr. Peterson for the Government of 
Bombay during 1884—1886, and is marked No. 370 in the list 
published in his Report for those years (P). Dr. Peterson 

----- - . ...... -JL ■ ■ - ■ ■ 

1 Originally published in 1897, at the Government Central Press, Bombay. 

2 Most of these ‘Materials’ dealt with the Manuscripts belonging to the 
Collection of 1884-87, the notices of which were orgiually included in this 
Report after the note on Jalbana’s Subh&sitamukt&vali. As the uotioea of the 
M8S of the 1884-87 Collection have been now embodied in the Report of that 
Oolleotion (antepp, 292-848), the elaborate and exhaustive Note on Jalhapa, wUoh 
follow* is therefore what here makes up the Report for 1887-91. [ N.B.G.] 
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published an article on the work in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Yol. XVII. His Manu- 
script had no beginning or end, and therefore in that article 
he notices those verses in the anthology only which refer to 
particular poets. Some years ago our common agent brought me 
tho first fourteen and the 30th leaves of another Manuscript (B). 
These contain the Prasasti in which the history of Jahlapa and 
his family is given. As it gave a comparatively high antiquity 
among compilers of Anthologies to Jahlana, I asked my agent to 
procure another copy, and he brought me a Manuscript which 
was in the possession of the late Durgaprasada (D). It has 199 
leaves from the beginning, but on examination and comparison, 
I find that the matter on the last seven leaves which is intro- 
duced with the word tlfaraRW does not belong to the present 
work. i 

Manuscripts B and D agree with each other, except in un- 
important matters ; but P, or Dr. Peterson’s Manuscript, appears 
to belong to an entirely different recension. B and D oontain 
a great many verses more than P. Thus P, the first leaf of 
whioh is the 3rd, the first two being lost, has at the top the 
second half of the 9th stanza of the first" topic mentioned in the 
Anukramapikft. This topic or section contains, according to B, 
47 stanzas, and according to D, 48, but one stanza has been 
wrongly copied into it and has been erased ; so that these two 
Manuscripts agree in the number of the stanzas and in the 
stanzas themselves. But P has only 12 Btanzas in this section ; 
and the 9th is the same as the 31st of B and D, the 10th is the 
41st in these, 11th, 42nd, and the last, 35th. Thus 8 stanzas 
between the 31st and 41st do not occur in P at all, and one, the 
35th, is put at the end. Similarly in the next section or Aslr- 
v&dapaddhati, P has 32 stanzas, but D, 110. B keeps pace with 
D till the 26th up to its 14th leaf and then ends ; but it has one 
stanza not occurring in D. Thus throughout, a great many 
verses occurring in D are pot found In P, so that this is a much 
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Bhorter edition of the Saktimukt&vali, containing perhaps half 
the matter whioh we have in the other. D comes down to the 
section MnnySdervarijana and breaks off with the initial words 
of a stanza in praise of Agastya ; while P goes on up to the 
section of Dana, of which it has about 4 stanzas. 

It is difficult to determine which of these two resensions is 
genuine. The shorter may be a subsequent abridgment by 
another person of the longer, or the longer a later enlargement 
of the shorter ; and it is also possible that both were issued by the 
original compiler himself. But for historical purposes ono 
should be guided by what is common to both, to be on the safe 
side. The Manuscript P does not seem to have contained the 
introduction which we find in B and D, as its two lost leaves 
could not afford sufficient space for it and the Anukramanikil. 
At the end of the introductory Prasasti in B and D, we have the 
name of Vaidya-Bhilnupandita as the author. But whether he 
is meant to be the author of the last two or three stanzas or of 
the whole Prasasti it is difficult to say. It would, 1 think, not 
be unreasonable to take him as the author of the whole ; and 
thus the fulsome praise of the author and his ancestors, in 
which the princes themselves, whom they served, are assigned a 
lower position, becomes intelligible. 

The following is the Introduction : — 

srrctf at « K 11 

ipwg wiww 

farfa foft m tewrn&t hr n 
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a$*^ n viiw»*n*wiPl i 
^aqfca i ftfaaaift 
arefir gjFTfa i nrefl w f ii \ II 

i 

pvm srcfo* *w^a>^«§«aainiaa *r: 
aln^S^ 8 ^rro i wn^ w n « » 


=faa>rfoa fap& snrng%* 


^T: «TO 9 tf*h[T*W 5 #i i 

^ m nnfir ftaftn ii ^ ii 

w<ihw¥i «mwi ?RarT 9 W 5 utew i 

gar t* sfc awftaawftfojforr: 11 % 11 



**mt are** arH’foiraamft 11 v» n 


iwf «n *kw ngro* f^nnnn i 

*wr aretafajl < II 

IfWWBliTOro WW ^3Iwf<9T ?rs fRT*R. I 

taftrotaof * * are* afraa* ^jw* ii *. u 
ft fit* frpftftfrsnr a MfrT ayau 

8 TWW wWIVIHIKIHL VfVnW II *o || 

arir i 

fa*l* faS$ **$1 THRlf *l*lft?mijl u II 

* 


n an for aw D. ^ ^ for ^r| B. * *Ht ft i r rc war D. 
v taft B. H wild D. * <Nfct for B., 
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sm^qwftflfarafT 3 s»nn sfar: n w 11 

ngi frgftr- 

§it : j^Rifaro^^wgrT mgra: I 

ar^r aummaft ftyi ^w i iiwfa 
<Jdl«wft gilftfStaWJdT f% f% •f S^I^JRT II U II 
gulg r t ttftt qrfefa 

ww i ww r mwfo gron^lt # tefar i 
jgnregnr g^qrafiwfaftftr *ft« 6 m oir ** *far* 

5i% 3 %a*i$r f%w $3rc $irc$r 11 la n 

<iqfafHd<*fagid<*refl* i- 
*♦><*£> fed fa» ^TT j re fon g qfan i 

*>M>fod*>qiaKdl<SjS^ ICT fa II V\ II 

ari ^rymv nsaqr gpn i 

*wir* *** tft «u<s4i«i4l^K *t*w*tt II \\ n 

^RTC 3&WS ijs? 5T 31$ i 

*>nft 8T wm <tg^e r <q f F % h*tpsp; «gr ii « 

3 isri^sn«gj «ft*rfaton i 

4 Ha^ qt gtr* «ran; *r* fW MudaHA^H W II 

sS?qfli fgf%*i 5^ 

wstt fe*qafrM»fo gaWtaw 3% */bt I 
j l ^ g r dtnfasrc* qgggren ft %*rfa *r 
q^pn*f*fftCTTOrifaraw>Tft OTT^mii l*» 11 
Riglmwii i ^d^ r *nrfa$TT aq%$ 1 
q*n$r srcrcte ^njsrg^r^n R® n 


1 *1 B. * for fa* B. \ 3* f or ** B. 

4# [B. ft Bhaadaikar’i World, ToL II ] 
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wn tot arenjjl \\ 11 


M 11 ^ n 


g frfaamw sfo q ^ q rare s toq i tog ri g ii ^ I 

fato ii ^ II 


aiiiPKS tit^3TWnfl?T 1 

*nft q gft^MHwTwfito rt 11 11 

so&rc* m 

ST$fal*PTT m ^»tt i 

itonrewtM s r w i Vayffi <wiw » 11 v\ 11 

grerret writ w& : 

<HKWKtolH WT f£ «ft3Rf«TnWJ Mir i 

qjiH^qifM^w w M g ray n 
aiRftsTJ uaattot sraaprcjfc^fcgsw ii ^ ii 

qftqm yw^h sito*ra«5q|toHhM 

*T3*f sriTO^JiMpnjrn fwk hi w suwi I 
aNw gfrfr fojitofaquiwiifa : qfai3q % 

* 1 $ m f g iftwfo ftqn<wp nr *ngfong3w irvsii 

<wnfa i^n^r qitoiM i 
qi3n»« qr g >* < K « m « wT ii ii 

^ ^ — _ ft *1 i I i 

5^MfRlS|PIl®®* I 

to% ^ififaw twrt n?tiTO5^aw^ n q* ii 


1 yqqfoftpw* D. V wit for wit D. * wfawt D. 
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jpfc fonronsper *p$qn*rq$rf^: i 
im q*«Ercro m \° 11 

q^fegqft vavm smfrr fa^ri qtfrfa qsrcrci 11 *t n 

*4^qg ni ‘gg rf M^ re gp apqireffHET 

i <*> 43 * % *? i 

OTrf^rw qra 3 fa%r q&wwra i ffi 11 ^ n 





$**! ^WKHIM«hfidW^?^5rrg?T: 
qm g rrsft c q fr te^rr^Tf^^i: i 
gr«f q^ngfas^ftrat q^r^nt 


II tt n 



II Vi II 


3 ft6| I^Pl fo q %3 fttR533T 

sftf !* g£ftwr ^ i 


f»3T ^*T <RJT %<ilfi* l fi ?IT «ufl«J3IT^' 

$WcH«fr frfo ^ P Wglfa g t f^grf^ II V* II 

^«w. q>sqs$Ri ^qnftci i 

*Rqri&tq§*t^q»j 5^* 11 \% II 

qftsft qqq 3R^ 98TT3& 

ffrfr %??ftrfr g^ r fire * 3t wfir gqrert i 

%flnWPT %*T ^cTT ^T 3F!?q^5W 

feqtn^: qjswrswj qwfite 4 K 4 foiifois n %\» ii 
fitarSr *fta? ^pgwfarawroi 

qfog3>T35ft q»«3f5fPiqOT 5RTT II ** II 


1 snsft for «q% D. m for fast B. x gq for TO D* 
^q forirB. vtfrq^D. ^ B. 
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qrafa 11 ^ 11 

. -fs. t » -ft- - - ft t » , 

3TOTN wrol *m\ WJWwI I 

5WWH5fi¥ JTc*n:i ffc II «o II 

yigffogfa 

<rcq^j grarmgrr qftfegqro^rfimni ii *\ « 
* T ggftM i 

wm *nfo **n fogR « ra w i aqM<u n «R 11 

sfltta+w^fed^. 

There was a person of the name of D&d& who belonged to the 
Vatsa Gotra and appears to have been in the service of the 
Yadava king Mailugi, oalled in other places Mallugi. Vijjapa, of 
the Ealacuri race, who had usurped the throne at KalySna in 
1157 A.D., was not allowed to enjoy it peacefully. Besides 
internal disturbances he had to face the attacks of the 
surrounding Chiefs. Mallugi appears from the above to have 
been one of those who were hostile to him, and Dada, who 
commanded his troops of elephants, fought a battle with Vijjana. 

Dada had four sons named Mahldhara, Jahla, Samba, and 
Gangadhara who contributed to raise the importance of Mallugi’s 
kingdom. Mahldhara succeeded his father in the command of 
the elephants and had to conduct the war with Vijjana. His 
son Ananta appears to have assisted his father and oaptured 
many elephants from his master’s powerful enemies. 

After Mahldhara’s death his brother Jahla succeeded to his 
office and is said to have rendered Bhillama’s kingly power firm. 
Bhillama, we know, was the son of Mallugi and acquired finally the 
paramount sovereignty of the Deccan for his family, about the 
year 1187 a.d. Jahla led a maddened elephant into the army of 
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the GQrjara prince and obtained fame, as Bhagadatta. — Bhagadatta 
is a prince mentioned in the Mahftbh&rata who fought with 
Arjuna with great bravery. — Jahla spread terror into the heart 
of Malla, frightened the forces of Mallugi, who must have been 
an enemy of Bhillama, and vanquished Munja and Anna. Who 
these chiefs were we do not know, and a great many of them 
had to be vanquished before Bhillama could acquire supreme 
power. The Munja mentioned here was not the celebrated 
prince of DhftrA of that name. Jahla captured many elephants 
and gave them to his master Bhillama. 

Janftrdana was the son of hjs brother Gang&dhara and 
he appears to have succeeded as commander of the troops of 
elephants. He taught Simha or Singhana the art of managing 
elephants and thus enabled him to conquer Arjuna. 
Singhana, oalled Simha also, was the son of Jaitrap&la 
and grandson of Bhillama. If ho was taught the art of 
managing elephants by JanSrdana, it must have been so when 
he was a young man and during his father’s reign. Singhapa 
himself came to the throne in 1210 A.D. 

JaMrdana’s son Lakymtdova succeeded to the office and con- 
tributed by his courage and bravery to consolidate the power of 
king Krypa. Kfypa was the grandson of Singhapa and ascended the 
throne after him in the year 1247 A.D. Lakymldeva constructed a 
large tank and had an extensive and beautiful garden. His son 
was Jahlapa, who with his brother assisted king Kfypa by his 
counsel and commanded the troops of his elephants. He 
compiled this collection of elegant sayings. 

The following gives the contents of the anthology : — 

arnft snresfcr: 'wwttai'HHiift « i 
tsrnforasNrrcn 11 n 
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lair Sr(#r)*nfaRt i 

(£r)qra$tarca?r: ^rtt: n a^ n 
3 rg &?: %^rwrt^r^r 5 nr: i 

iSKfa reT a^ l wrf^rgaiu $a*rcaa; 11 a^ n 
ftrg: STT^ aa*. g n wifa : I 
: ¥*¥ H t*» H 

fafenrca: i 
^pirc: n a* 11 

srotft* terarergg ^ ^b^ia^ar*: i 
a* fefrftr shut forrcwr aftg aqs H icaan 11 a^ 11 
jw faf^rr: srayrqr featftRftawa gfirwar: 

aM aan a ararcreqi ^5 sreft a fa atfit as r 11 *ao 11 
fftaa ? flra sr fa fatffcnn fa a aa i a i ■ 

aan faqgraaqwwa gan: raanrw 11 M 11 

area a fi R fo re afe ia Hia&f *xmx 11 «« 11 

afa *nfa« i wnal aiftntifagagfifan 1 
aaaraigaa : wrgfa>sias*Rreaa: 11 11 

srat^ra a (a) wm g?gfarean 
«G5^rga>at: atari qtaa i aaaaaaa * 11 ^a 11 

wasmx a * faawigwfa«i\fireufc KT 1 
^ a ftyn ai aafrfl faar a ipa : qt 11 <v* 11 

g?fag aareim aafafaaaafr a ra itawm i 
fagaaaa aaror *fa%sft <fa fa <wU» : 11 ^ 11 

fagftii f s *aa ii $ l aag 1 sanaai a 1 
aifawgaa* wrenna arentaro 11 <v» 11 

a>W»aftai g jma*ia : at it n ww f^R 1 
nMuift ' re* ^ sarerehtaifafa a spire? n m h 


jahlasa’s sUktimuktIvali 

T^nr f reny 4t arrfirerat ^qfa**fcr i 
ftRTgmftfanftr ?mr qtflfe 'Tgfat 11 ^ n 

*nrcr: \ 

*a«R WR«R 5 R*i»ri^ 11 %• n 

sftfoflhlT^* ST# SHPfti I 

*r $srt€t wwwri * 11 \\ » 

c 

van $*m *nfr^ i 

^n; $rrft*R*r Vr <R3 *g?ft II V* ll 

SfFRT *R#*T 3T5#ST i 


i I tiilL Lw t Li 



THE SECTION ON SPECIFIC POETS 

Leaf 30 of B contains the section on specific poets. It begins 
with the last words of a verse marked 4, which number 
probably is a mistake for 3, for the next verse has the same 
number. The leaf ends with the third Pada of verse 19. In D 
there is evidently a mistake in transcription* for after the first 
eleven verses of the preceding section which contains quotations 
about poets and poetry in general, we have another whioh is 
probably the 12th of the section ; but it ends with the letters 
ft ^ftft which are the last letters of the 38th verse of the 
section on specific poets, which verse corresponds with the 26th 
of the same section in P. There is again another similar 
mistake at the end. After the 61st verse we have one-half of 
the next* but it is followed by the 11th verse of the section on 
Sajjanapaddhati* the opening words of which, however* are lost. 


^ ( fir )■ WW b. 
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The first 38 verses, therefore, of the section andohe or two at 
the end do not exist in D. The following extracts give all the 
verses belonging to the section in the three Manuscripts : — 


III B, f. 30 







i*fr t ftur- 


Ill B, f. 30 


?TO^T(w)^rr * fNfa 3ffr$?faT w r ftwftw i (?) II ^ il 


srfcar qrfrR^r ?n& to q y re nro i 

sriTOfareJ n % a 

^^TpjffT TO gf I 

wrrfi rararo m 11 vs 11 

<l*w<siv*qai. 


waMfr *n3r 11 * 11 


q&mm. 


HWRRS R3I*iTm ?WJi T$W wnsg I 

'THT^n II *. || 

4t[ TT$t Tifa g5 *ftfo$ l I 

«ft«j 11 w 11 
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qww i ftgfftq gnmrorroTftqn i 
>arg^ fiSttfr JR: II W II 

ftft»h*l*lg¥ » . 

iiftr fgc TOntr ^fifgff r ^Ki ftffou i 
ftfragqww wr * fo*n fo *npmx 11 ** 11 

^snraw* 

far ftrftift tftoraw *tt wi 

fsrgfc?g&<jre ^pqau r wq ji \* n 
n«ir*4i nftfli *itot; iiTRwnpnj^w i 

fcreqtw ii v* ii 

i»<ft*nn , i3^ , il ^ ^Rrtnwii i 
snw^r qi fyH qri «m*n 11 K% n 

« i wg . 

*F*rft ^ ft ugar i 

sfalPI TOQVftW JWTf! 

«ttaife4i«Prft (*) «rc ftnft ^ftr 11 K* 11 
3!??rt *rat i 


III. D (f 22b — f 24a) 

wnw»ft*w «§ ftft srft i 

*jfa: $*h*u 4 « ^ qm n H n 

nr ** ft *Rrc: mtft wiici i 
gift* ginK^r qnr «ft (^t) <n r w »ft<n:t 11 #• h 

46 [& O. Bh*nd*rUr’s Works, Vol. II] 
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wwm dh * whft II *K il 

V.. Ak 


<Rfcrc£w ffcnftRiRT; vi f^T 11 il 


# * srgrergnftr *rcr *rt- 



fitlRWift*!? II ^ II 


*Rtr^ir. 


fagircqftnqfr yfore; *fa gna«ffl 1 
sir si^rhir r s^r* 11 «a 11 

snynrenft fr «R ; rew i 

3*R(r)* 5 *g*Rg: «TT gf^TRR: II II 

9 R>w ^^5 ^rr ftrr i 

il n 

^*igwa^%fasw i ci i »$ l foi i 
3iwr: q sifri fonfi *r refc sure* afifa: n «\s a 


gigsifafr «trtf*»Rnr* $?im 

TOR^fir mm a ** a 


fqqfo fe% fe fa Rr « 44 afl i 

imii 


fictO ft yral * m *fc ^tir: i 
mn 3TR«fw hr *rcit mm a <v» a 


1 *FR: figft: 
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^sff * II M II 

gvTOiro ( gqrwtear) qqq i 
qqr 11 ^ II 

farar ft i 

ffcnfo qiqfr qnffr %qf fcrerf^ uMi n M n 

gp^n^rt: qwt gw qNr^t i 

gfognngrftqaqrfr qn ftfo g * qrc qf^ a <*« h 

% ^Rgftqfrq f*W g^5T tfrRTT: I 
f3i$ftr fomrer re r q $r*wrgt w 11 ^ 11 

qregreft q *;qft# fowq fo T i 

m %y4ffr r i wfe^iHWpRrt n m 11 

gjjfiqr qq<% g ftq r * >gRT =q foarag: i 

sn^ft qRferetefr Rif fo fagfir ii <*v» ii 

qr&si qqftr ^tr %Sr ^g g*npn i 
wSrt sr qqtgftFngSq ii *\< ii 

^i<ik4i^* 


gftqfaqraRgrgnuf faaqwa gmnnqm i 
g$ta sftqr j g * grSgwr greereft ii ^ H 

q>fo« ro i 

3i£r «qnsn<v9HR ^ qqft u v ii 

qqfa; qgfaw* $m W q«W^wftr- 
^UPT (ftf) I 

qgpqqqqt^qt 

^qtrqqfaqs %*f 3 °w «wf3i* ti %K n 
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III P. ( f 13a— f. 18a ) 

TOfatrofercNn 

TOi f fo i stows (n) «nr uuHifcafei- 

ifliiftr* i 

nfrn gf f ir TOCTTOT$* > fe wfcw \ i) 

HUWHHIW. 

mfer qrf&pftrft) to ^snn%:(TO^: ?) 

3 f|^ SIITO* *ro*Tg 3 TTTOfrjPi: II R II 

TOrfcir to srrftr in ijaF^fas 1 
wrro totot n; qq c frt qrf & nt n ^ 11 

vnroTZTOifcft%%: f^r i 

mUHWM^TO to*j: H y 11 

$1 SlftTOTO i ft TOt < i fo<aqlfr^ l[ i 
mhi^Ts itf 11 ^ 11 

|i»i ft M (f^) ftqiimi *ftq&pnft *tt tot i 

Wi ^rawi ii % li 

airor nftrar to its] ^OT)TOS*nj3i3rr i 
f^anc.(t)ntr Rwh « w H ^ « 

start famTO i fa TOt i 

start toto ^t^ ^%ro^n 11 ^ 11 

ntfrfa iN^r ^ i 

sfrift « fea t a ft n frnfequi *> H 

( fag ) 


feta TOt friifeftq II K° II 
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^ f S^fiqi i 9 RPTT wfrTt^ft II U II 

TOhRTT Vlffizm ^IT q fiWH l i I 
s n fogl f* i£efri srtfrgTO : II t* II 

fa*llfo . 

^nwhiggraft w i 

«r to ?T srra^r n \\ 11 

giy r gi gi fta t fr* ^nryr^r^Trfiqni 
>*g$* gpnefcT ft:$t*iT 3 r: ii \m ii 

»v Av rs. K ■ _ . » K • . 

srra*T PTiSiarP^ncT *r i 

*iift «ew. *»<wt mm n w n 

1 HH&W SWRTT 5 *a^T^(^>OT 1 

wto t mk %gJTT n K% 11 

*Tf*r » rw . 

wwr 3 g?i*nhrfte^r (?) i 

*n*FnS* g r sgy srcfa' n K* 11 

fk yi: $ff*tare: 11 K* » 

wirarer. 

ITofol eft 35k* WfW 1 

itftj «ftg(^)^Tniri ?r* ii ^ h 
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^ »rm wriM i 

11 Ro ii 

sgrafogfrifoift writ n ** n 
aitr smrat m^rr qwgftmc < 

^T ^FHWqrqt: II II 

*an(i?) fe &wnyfr si qn f fow gnr. \ 
wftr ap| gfawgftfo *A 11 ii 

gy^r nwft afr Tmftqfaflfire I 
fa w R?i fr$ 5 M ianfiSd 11 ii 

Mq*yw i m*ft6 ns*5t fon i 

g^VWiq^l $I«IT arfa 5T5T? *Ri: II V* II 

amm -i^V nCkrif^' ft 

IRf 5PIW gnww 51*^5 6WKW WRI! I 

«n% anSt vfi 11 ^ u 

5 BTfe?{TO 5 I. 


*w*n*«A 

gsftp ^RR^renar ^ $m: 11 n 

m m ttt ffc TOTO ST^T gfc i 

gtfta fast wait ii \c ii 

3 n*f^^n wr 11 % 11 

WtPSfwa. 


WliPUPI I 

qflmg ft q ftm^wi? ^: yppgfr** h *• 

wsift. 
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3R>l<*si««t^: m fin qywfifrl I 

fori rifrri s teft ifar?T sr * tfifo ii *t n 

ferirafo fo g ro *r ri tow i 
to ari <*ri to to riii VI TO II v II 

drift s srir gqj: qririt CtfaftMfo i 
gfarmstfrirofo sritfog * *r ri* 11 w ii 
% ftrcr gfrre ifcm i 

foffo fonwsrcnri *r tfrront to 11 x* 11 

qpfer wri% gire%fr gg p^i i 
qtfRr * gron » V* II 

*rriRrrifo. 

«fl jSfrtefTO t ri fog*>T 3 T TOTO I 
gfcr ifaFgto srigro TOrit ii \t n 

TOjjriwiTO ft rifcw fo*! to i 
g*rt: q ^dw i fi R J i n fo fr to ii v» a 

q>4Kri£|. 

a wroiftTOTOCTi^r foforo «r TOcfo i 
TOtri fr foTO TORT TOlfotfog II \< II 

to* 3FEP£g3&vron gri tumOra 
*Tg*q>: $g*rg*i qftro i*g* ii 

*ro(*) g i foafraTO : foron? sn(TO)»ro «ig4?ri 
srit Vro «w toito iftfo: qjfofifero ii h ii 

TOtfo. 

xfStin^M jpi^ iwwi * 

RTOTO^T TOlr ft fowfe II #® II 
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?r£r 5T* w*w 3*- 

$t ggsgari forest 11 «* ii 

&*ra fofr & . 


srwn si «jhptotW5t in## 

Sr *t ^ Sr wr! ii 

g w refl wr wrofcr flrcr ^r?n ?ni^ 
qasr «n*i fi r ^^ia^ r n r sr 11 11 

^ yfa^yrer frMtfr *n i 
grfinrwsregrft *re*r snpn *n^reft 11 11 



{ Pl^tl JPJTT 


*n$r sra: qsftfggs * q sr f^ re t tera: i 
fynrofir : qquunqg *nn: 
tor sr ^n?q^g *»ftwi«rfo«ft q*tg*n*r 11 w il 


tfi fafr q q s fowq m-aift ? il 


POETS AND WORKS MENTIONED IN THESE EXTRACTS 

The poets and -works mentioned in these extracts are as 
follows: — 

1. V&lmlki in a verse by Jayadeva and another from the 
Snktisahasra (8.); in a verse by V&manan&ga (P.). 

2. Papini, author of the Grammar and Jombavatijaya, by 
RajaAekhara (B. P.). 

3. Vararuci, author of Kapthabharapa, by Rajafekhara 
(B. P.). 

4. Bhfisa in a verse by Bapa (B. P.). 

Bhasa in a verse by Rajasekhara (B. P.). 

5. Ramila and Somila in a verse by Rajafekhara (B. P.), 
mentioned as the authors of a Sndrikakatha. 
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6. (a) Gupadhya, the remnant of the story composed by 
whom after he had burned a large part is highly esteemed in 
the world (B. P.), by Rajasekhara. 

(b) Gupadhya, also in a verse by Trivikramabhatta (B. P.). 

(c) Bj-hatkatha in a verse by DhanapOla (B.). 

7. Satavahana, compiler of Gathas, in a verse by Rajasekhara 
(B. P.). 

8. Yasavadatta (of Snbandhu), in a verse by Bapa (B. P.). 

9. Kalidasa in a verse by Rajasekhara (P ) and in another 
probably by the same author (B.). Raghu, by RajaSekhara 
(B. P.) ; Raghuvaihsa also (D. P.). 

10. Bhartrmeptha in an anonymous verse (P.). 

11 Bharavil ment i° ned > n a verse by Trivikramabhatta 
„ , }■ (P.). Kirata mentioned by RajaSekhara 

12 ' M5ghS J (B. P.X 

13. Bapa in the same verse of Trivikramabhatta in which 
Gupadhya is mentioned ; also as the author of Hargacarita and 
Kadambarl by Rajasekhara (P.). 

14. Pravarasena, author of Setu, by Bapa (P.). 

15. Pulinda contemporary of Bapa by Dhanapala (P.). He 
was probably the same as Divakara, the Captjlala mentioned by 
Rajasekhara (P.). 

16. MayQra by Rajasekhara (P.). 

17. Dhropa or Hropa by Rajasekhara (P.). 

18. Trilocana, author of Parthavijaya, by RajaSekhara (P.). 

19. Gapapati by Rajasekhara (P.). 

20. Pradyumna, author of Natakas, by Rajasekhara (P.). 

21. Valmiki 'J 

22. Vyasa ^ by Kalidasa (P.). 

23. Dapdin J 

24. Kumftradasa. author of Janakiharapa, by Rajasekhara 
(D. P.). 

47 [B, Q. Bhudarkar’a Works, VoL II] 
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25. Ratnftkara by Rftjasekhara (D. P.). 

26. A nandavardhana, author of “Dhvani as the essence of 
Poetry” by Rftjasekhara (D. P.). 

27. Bhavabhati by an anonymous author. Ratnftvall also 
mentioned (D. P.). 

28. Sivasvftmin, author of many hymns to Siva and of 
Niltakas, Nfttikfts and Prakarapas (D.). Anonymous. 

29. Bhima(a, lord of Kftlanjara, author of five dramas, the 
best of which was Svapnadasftnana, by Rftjasekhara (D.). 

30. Mftydrftja (of the Kalacuri royal race ? ) by Rftjasekhara 
(D.). 

31. Akftlajalada by Rftjasekhara (D. P.). 

32. Kftdambarl-Rftma, author of dramas, by Rftjasekhara (D.). 

33. Gonandana skilled in alliteration, by Rftjasekhara (D.). 

34. Kulasekhara, author of Ascharyamanjarl, by Rftja- 
Sekhara (D.). 

35. Dhanamjaya, author of Dvihsamdhftna, by Rftjasekhara 
(D. P.). 

36. Surftnanda, “among poets the ornament of the Cedi 
country, as among princes was Rapavigraha and among rivers 
the Narmada,” by Rftjasekhara (D.). Rapavigraha was a Cedi 
prince, and brother-in-law of Kr?pa II of the Rftstraknta dynasty 
of the Deccan, whose dateB range from 875 a.d. to 911 A.D., and 
maternal grandfather of Indra III or Nityavarga whose dates 
are 914 a.d. and 916 a.d. Probably the poet Surftnanda was a 
contemporary of the prince. 

37. Tarala, the ornament of the Yftyftvaras, a work by whom 

* 

was probably called Suvarnabandha, by Rftjasekhara (D.). 

38. Samkara, by Rftjasekhara (D.). 

39. Stlftbhartftrikft, wrote in the Pftncftll style like Bftpa, by 
RftjaSekhara (D. P.). 

40. Vikatanitambft, by Rftjasekhara (D. P.). 
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41. Vijayftnka, a Karpflti lady, wrote in the Vaidarbhl style 
like Kalidasa, by Rfijasekhara (D.). 

42. Prabhudevl, wrote in the L.Rt style, by Rftja&ekhara (D.). 

43. Sabhadra, by Rftjasekhara (D. P.). 

44. Vijjaka, a dark-complexioned lady. Anonymous (D. P.). 

45. Amara 

46. Aoala 

47. Abhinanda 

48. Devabodhi, a Yogin of great powers (D.). 

49. Murari. Anonymous (P.). 

50. Amaruka, by Arjnnadeva (P.). 

51. Bilhapa. Anonymous (P.). 

52. Mayasarasana by Logtyasarvajna (P.). 

53. Bhigagbhanu (P.), the same as Vaidyabhanu, which is the 
name occurring at the end of verses quoted from his work in 
this anthology and the Padyaveni. 

54. Caura (P.). 

55. Harga (P.). 

INDEX OF POETS WHOSE VERSES ARE GIVEN IN JAHLANA'8 
SOKTIMUKTAVALI 

The following is an index of the poets whose names are given 
at the end of the verses quoted in D together with the first lines 
or initial words of these verses. The numbers refer to the 
leaves of D. The references to P are indicated by that letter 
being prefixed. 

In folio 296 there is an omission of the nature of the two 
already noticed consequent on the scribe’s not having one leaf 
of his original before him. Similar omissions of short or long 
passages there are in folioB 456, 1446, 1506, 1626, 164a and 
190a. In these cases and also in the sections at the end which 
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are wanting in D, I have taken the poets and verses occurring 
in the shorter recension of the anthology as represented by P. 

Wherever after the name of the poet the word or 
occurs,. I have taken the two or more preceding verses to belong 
to him. But in many cases there are two or more verses at the 
end of which a poet’s name occurs without or Prima 
facie, this omission indicates that the last verse only belongs to 
the poet named, and the omission of the usual subscription of the 
author’s name, or of when the name is unknown, under 

the preceding verses is due to the corruption of MSS. And 
from a comparison of D and P and from my knowledge of 
some of the works quoted from, I find this, as a general rule, 
actually to be the oase. But it is possible that the or ^ 
itself is omitted through a mistake, and this, too, I have found 
to be true in a case or two. The safest course under the 
circumstances is to take the last verse only as belonging to 
the author named, and this I have followed. 

Acala 

32 a anj snr b for 

107 a i 

Adbhutapuijya 

101 a 3iwt% wsgrerggrTgo, p, u7 b arrofa 

*V . ^ ft 

WIiMWrMWl WHwivT I 

. Anangabhlma 

190 a qg ftwftiHi t nfcfa srgTOfa I 

Andhan&tha 

39 6 w n uftmuqifci l 

Abhinandana 

141 a I 
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Abhinavagupta 

55 a tfttfr: folTO ^r:, 56 a TOTT 

76 a 3?Rrfaft*g?RTO vfa TO: I 


Amarnka 

61 a oSVTRi 3J3TOT, b fi: TO*3hRT f%PRT, 

gaSfaafon fl n fr I 63 a STOUR $R5%: fR &TO&:, 
65 a tort gwfNfr 62 a 

TOTO, 66 b arererai%?T : smr^lf:, 70 a q* sr SR^T * 
%srat: TOR I 73 a <N&HT5T§*1W f*R ?RT, 
73 b q R T gl r * gft faroro^RT, tot: f% * foaftr 
g*:/ 80 a 3tfcgW TOTig W* TO: < E TOft Rt ftdl I 

101 b ^nrrf^T fac i ^ RT, 102 a *$sg TO TO: 
aRW AR^rg erg erg I b ^rog <r<.«sr ftftNter Sh^«r i 

f^g^rn^r ?=rorfaftr Rjrfor qftrerffcre 

TORtrorontaR i f*s f*Rf*R, totto - 

qfcqfa : qftfTdt l 104 a f&TOT# *tf& STOf&at I 

attributed to Amartika elsewhere; gfc gfc 

JERPRi: *IRT^5fT l 3F35USR^f ^l^yfeci ft^RTi 

these two attributed to Amartika in P ; qRTO» gfegfog 
?t, 105 b ^ranj^WTO sr«nnT^R>T, 107 b vf^rc^r gai 
gift, 108 b «nro g^toro gefr, 5^ arffcffc to 
qn iRa jtt i q ftrg R *ri*r g^rariSrfa tot: 1 109a «jfe 

^TSRqF»Rf^pgfe ^> 119 a 1R gfitdMfWr 121 b *T^t 
*rf*TOTOTl**tt, 126 a 132 a sflRT- 

grr iH<JI^4tTOI%^ Tf g t:gt<l>4TO^: I b&fe * 137 b 
STO^TOT fft *r iflfcw, 146 a 
TOftR « 147 b TOI^R^Eft^RTO:, 

148 b TO%^l3ri f ^RT 'JRT, 

*tot 1 149 6 « re>ferew % gror 1 150 a 
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q <ifg«HH T, p. ns 

P. 123 b % Tq w> i u<£- 

P. 124 b 3T5 %sn®?n *mvm 

fan* i P- 125 b gfa g^mforfa *rtt: i 

Amj-tadatta 

30 b$m wfansnm* q«rc q$, 16 6 yrfoqg g foaiqH - 

smifoft i 


Arasi(hakura 

7 b sufei fags 96 b ?ren ftforj terror:, 

P. 122 6 SFF ftftfSCKRVT, 164 b 
i * ircu 171 a qRrer reftq<l<jm qawfo qfgftTT I 


Arga(a or Argafcha 

P* 11 b fagsnRqTfrqf^r, P. 160 a qrfifar qsq: I 

Arjunadeva 

P. 17 a grra q refaroreq; i 


Avantivarman 

135 a 3Tf^WT?rf^q5I gtHfcftqgrftBT: l; poet’s name in P, 
not in D. 


Asviknmara (two) 

P. 159 3?^ft^Rm€TT FTR 

Akftsapoli 

75 a q w* agftg 1 84a ftmqfrrtrana i srgrr^apw ^ I 
foft ft q I I %: gV. %q ffow I *T 

?qrr i gsft r g f ftqw gq i sfa^nroi^teraiter- 

1 89 b qfcreft mtffafaqq i I376 a nq ra ir 0 

W|WW5W I 
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Adityabhatta 

169 b \ 

[Bhadanta — Arogya] 

103 a ispft i 

Icoha^a 

153 b zrvtm q^ffairi, 154 b ffcrft % ^tt 

Ttf^T ft ?TT<T i 

[Bhatta-] Induraja 

21 b pw uwrffrzm f&trtj P. 39 b 
TH5IT f^J (?), 55 b ^qt^: ftrffcr, 109 b *r 

qqi^sftqrerefo qs ft ai V . qtfedi i P- 117 g rfaftfar- 
®n§h q;NV, 183 a 4^T r 4 *>dq>faf>mqfoi£t!>i«q>i<! TT i 
b gqq f^re Bt^rWr: qf^rercmw: I 

Indrakavi 

5 b ^ < dfttd j qre ^y q> feq > r > 8 b 
w g ft dqq oi is^ re ft dq:, 44 a qgq fi r;, 

fa^ra gfPi, 47 a #tara: qftqffi dmiqHwm i Rta: 
1 160 a tots ffe sf fkfojfa qr i 

Udd^yakavi 

P. 115 b 4|!«|&JM4<&4OTraT «$T flw I 

Utprek^avallabha 

11 a q > <W F» unqgg w ftra$r. srftf i P. 12 a 
q ftrefeqst ngwrr; \ 64 b vm fegpar romftfo \ 
66 bids fairm fqrw^ qrf^rcrwr [*] i 68 a «i£ j?t 
•RBH5^^wni 1 86 a f*^q q»ifa 3^ WlfthTOJ I 
qafcforarfaraffcfoRi aw«n i qnftftcsi flay, 9 b qqfr-gq- 
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[*.] 1 98 b ffcrerar, 101 
1 129 a jrofansrow’WNj yk 
qf^5TO?n^l p. 124 b ^ 1 

wrenfa sNraswifa ^ 1 

[Bhatta-] Upamanyu 

135 a #HK|ii^il*»WPWLl 

Umilpatidhara 

9 b w^nbif& , P. 18 b 

41 b ^^RT, 42 a STBT ^RTT ^ *13*7°. *7*77* 
mm&KZK, 50 a 3T9Kt! %*R fcf^RTC**, 54 f*FJ* 
55 b TO |^I 5!^ ^ I 

73 firarari jt^, 75 & * gannfo, l60j> 

foifasn: g iRK*Mwfeg <pn 1 184 b 


Kat(tu)k5ditya 

113 b anft \ 

Kamalakara 

179 a greiftoflfoJT, 1 

KamalRyudha 

125 b 55^ ET^FTT 1 

KarpQrakavi 

41 a ^r#rc qreftf ^ \ 

Kalasa 

74 a jnjuwrof^i i 132 a miwOfwft" 

«iagfa 1 
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Kalinga 

126 a g u ftrifr fo g afT w<rft 159 b sift* tfurrift 

«fj wft wft sriw*, 183 b l^woiurawR i 


Kavikeli 

15 a 33^7 igritrieft e wra g m i 

Kaviratna 

21 a ftftriftm . I ( the name of 

the poet from P. ) 45 b STOP rift wewrit sigfSfti I 


Kavisvara 


161 b 
*mft i 


W *f®mw fWn 9 


K&mandaka 

84 a srmifa ?5frft rierft wnrri \ 


Kalidasa 


P. I5 6 3ift3nrft wrecfi^ri 71 a 
T*q fcft *TOT 5?T SIgftft:, 72 a 3Tftfri *ft rigmftftri , 
ftnri ftftRWRfftfa 5t*ft, 74 b 9rr«RT^ ww« *w 
82 a riftprift gwft* ww ^mnftiwmr: i wnmi 
fgfft w rftf Rqw r feffo er I 86 a ftft ft fr g T q ftw ft wwq- 
riftn 91 b ^R i fa%Rg*f q*rri 1 97 a irftsf wt ^ftftgir- 
uwrn 110 a 3 ft oftrorarcri $*wri, 125 a ftft ft) 
ggSfgggftreg *:, 128 b wwnftf eft *zcrfa epft, 

ri« 129a*ftt ft*$ft I 


ftert fftftetwrft ft*nft, 131 a qriftwwncw^r ft rijgi i 
133 a <wt gg ftffrqftwm i ; i 135 a g ym ft giwftqri , 
137 b fcrorr srftnsi eiftwrft i *3iftftftrcrc*ift& 307 ft 
150 b hwt e* neftr ftewftrar , 151 b aft* ftwp:- 


48 [B. Q. Bhandarkar’g Works, Vol. II] 
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qgPTT, 3rft g unu ft n s c q a a JPjt I 175 b gjw 

*nfa, g^i fa w qijtaw u i 176 b 

t 189 b ^isrnnfafag#- 
refircrFgg r w i 5J$faa*r gfore i sforaw i arfa gi?T- 
sr*ftai$?q?rcr JT^ii 

191 a sforra* i a 

fomqfflCT , mm w w i %& r fftrct%aT i 

Kuntalapati (v. 1. Sihalapati) 

79 a ftNW csfa f%f^r ?ragErT 5RR*r «igt i 


Kumbhaka 



KumaradSsa 

95 a cfero i b 

TOft aatffo qr ren tl 96 bt 15 : awrclgq^iKHiM I 98 & WT- 
um q q [qrc fc ; 1 105 a qr% fag* infafa ^k, 
(poet’s name given as Sarikumara in P.) 132 a 3TH&51- 
q r fa rq fi farcn I P. 114 a fa^afas: *T?rfa 5?rerc I 184 b 
irai gR ih^fr i faw£ 1 191 StsrcrT <r<reft qfta 1 192 a fare: 
«fr ra fa« n i 

Kumuda 

16 a f^i I 

Krspapilla 

113 6 *nfrfoHftfr 5 g gft> P* 122 b afofa w i g g Kfift I 

Kvgpamisra 

15 a gwrar gqrora, 59 a xyng *<ni i 

Kokkoka 

P. 156 a fagqywsffa j«kwivM > 
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Knemendra 

7 b mfo ^ 14 a 

i 16 b anf^er: sr gra?nq 1 24 b ^tShrtt 
sft: grromn* 1 28 a slrctftaR i b i 

33 > TOnfiwm i «r$ gansraR i qftfth i 61 a 
3?$tara3n#ni?3T3T, 69 6 aRfajtorsr? araiaR, poet here 
called Kseme^vara in P. — 77 a aii^WIR 
wiwgy r 1 92 b ggftfrftMW l fa snsrutanrfitforo I author’s 
name in P. — 115 a ffrm SR fa irfa*:, 116 b 

a mw T < h 4<i^ | t|«Plt^ ?, P. 1 14 a s*qfa 1 145 a 

14 ? a WSfauftsraT* I 154 a 
snrrafafr i b sswnfafafcr, ffaStfr ftraft Sr i 
sum Rfowfag i sfa g fa *mfa 155 a vhi^wntt- 
strpot i P. 161 b afscgf^faasri, : i 

Gapapatikavi. 

14 a I 

GadhikabhallQka 

118 a tefa& rs ft qqir gqrftfr; i 

Gelpapdita 

166 a ^ng ^mws f#, ^?rera faro t 

Goidhoi-kaviraja 

132 b frjM44ufaRft<5ft 1 

Gotrananda 

7 a l 75 a \ ^rfWhfT *fa?TT 

s amsafo i b st #mri *5*s ^frrafasT \77a 

RI%5 aftwr g^T STOW, 94 a f^STTRt ^IH<wSR falft, 
loo b agwr <rr g®5n» 105 a sfcrcore*, 134 b 
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g r r^tfa apirarfo jfer grcmfr.i ft* wrft srete*- 
tft ?rrwjft i syresro* 137 a %gr; 

^T?H7ri 141 a 31 ft ai ftft i 

(Bhadanta-?) Gopadatta 

192 b g rrfj i ft gffogPWRT Irf* 5TW l 

Gobbata 

24 a sug^or. gragsR reft^qrarera ruft; i (the 

first Pads from P.) 26 b vmmramm 
grf*Rrercri (5 tj) i jftdVfr g $rm i ^rfa ^tqrft: \ 
(author called Gobhafta here). 

Govardhanacarya 

P. 127 b 3fsrg% ftq gp ft <w gftsrcn i 

[Bbatta-] Govindaraja 

36 a I 

Oaturmukhamahadeva 

55 b ftwfr OTT ftircfft I 

Candraka 

21 a *«r 107 b srsif^ jpes* g^, 

134 b gfcgreoiT gfoggre gf i 

Candrakavi , 

31 a 5TCW 3RWft*&: l 

Caglheavara 

loo b gtft g afom rw ift i 

Ciyaka 

71 b aftr 3T? m \ 74 b m 

wm i 
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Chittappa 

p. 3 b qsqra qm 3i*raT, D. (10 b) gives the 

latter half only, fawr etc. 1 16'^S’IRt 

448i4><t>ig , 37 b Ek h $ ^ 165 a snagfor 

qfazi f^jr: 1 168 a «tott4y »m«r 

wfaft I 


Jaghanasthallbatuka 

98 a s ry cg q^ fasrpi »l*ftefFT I 


Jayagupta 


123 b 



I 


Jayatungodaya or Jayatunga 

9 a QtCTPT gq3r i 68 b ffe Ptot: 1 88 a 

fegreft g fc r* i 

Jayadeva 

11 b P ) farafr 9>«rft vKft f^dcfg : , P. 12 6 aifa g*Epi*nflir 
s nfo l g l l t: I 


Jayamftdhava 

128 a gftow mOTroffew > 


Jayavardhana 

P. 160 b W l Wgure r fr I 


Jaladeva 

84 b I 

Jalamanu^lrudra 

181 a I 

Jaika 

164 b l fouciflha TSRmqr: I 
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Jitamanyn 

168 b I 

Jlvanaga 

41 b i 

Jhalajjhalavssudeva 

61 b stfs; i 

Pimboka 

74 b frroc g gra fo gt, 83 b srrerat arrasr 

cr'wi vmi 

Tafunab&ija 

Trilocana 

24 b sswrftr t&gww *rar: i 

Trivikramabhatta 

• P. 14 b swjimfoffasr, 15 b 
yrewnfowp i 71 a g^mHgsfKftt reresfft , 

77 a l 86 b 

anhfin^wT^ i i i < i w « 

87 b 88 a 

*ror gurein, 89 b jgftftwnft fe i firc w fi r 
«R<wfrl \ 93 a angwqftt'nfcKwre, 97 a 
fawftfr f fr «TOf5TT I 99 b SfTOTC * 

trite*:, 101 b. ftferifaraifafaPR&: yk *3 ?n»ra i 
132 b grft ca ft y fa* i 133 b 

feftate ^ n . 134 a 136 b fag 

$«griW: Ufa #r srwsn^t i 137 a fa sg rifr \ 

*r irrit *r * twfa $tewfa«rit i ^9 tj to sra: 
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viKrauft, 140 b 182 6 «t 

f^vqiraroi^rjafe^r, 186 a ira^ftfagf^mror i 189 a 
ft MHfrn ra fa * f^r^R^r:, fawn qr^|, 190 a wftn*- 

i q s s iffeygw i, wwTwrhnT- 


Dapdin 

131 a qfirei wrerorenfoga * qfifen qfifci* yww w fo i 
173 a mm «Tttsrrfaw i 


Darpai^arSghava 


P. 122 a 



I 


Damodaragupta 

154 b aiftqnvt I «ftr • 


Dipaka 

9 a g?nfa (w *nfo) JTcJrgf^r ggqfcr I 

31 b i*n *mt jwasnsft *rir&n«rcNn 1 153 b ^tarr $$r- 
5nrfir «ftcrt 1 154 a i 

Durlabharaja 

P. 158 b ^ I 

Devagupta 

64 a • 

Devabodhi 

19 a ^jersf qwgfowyreifat , 85 a m roftm 
3*3 SRS5F5 I 

DevarSja 

p. 125 b afo wrifcr fosiy5wftfa»i ?tot i 
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Dhanamjaya 

174 a i 

Dhanapala 

11 a ^wrnr ffcrcmfaqfon, 12 a 

flmunrr , P. 14 b fafaaten gr? i P. 15 a %wif^ 
qgrcwm n; i 

Dharma 

182 b reffofafar • 

Dharmakirti 

87 a wmgfimwfr l *r nfacr: ^R0t Hgreftga : I 105 b 
*ra§ for tortt i 

Dharmad&sa 

172 b g farereTT^n^t I 1 awregqfr I 

fcrcftgfc*Rrn*ft i 

Dharmadeva 

170 b OTTO* ^W3C vwwraLI 

DharmaSoka 

P. 13 a 3V3fg& 5T^U sr ^dd<|: I 168 b 

(’re?) *fr«ncm, 171 a ? 

Dh&rimala 

P. 142 a 3TT% *fofon£t I 

(anonymous in ^Sragadhara ; not in D). 

DhQtimftdhava 

129 b 3nnfor*s*3 g aiqfe ; i 

Nandana 
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Narad eva varman 

155 b avr^ra \ 


Narasimha 

•54 b ^r: srajfftss 55 a ^n r firar^T^erM *i4, 

ftwftr f^JRTJ $rorr^fa i 


Nsgappayya 

46 b faqw qftr«4T ^rmrftrfafr : i 


NScirilja 

95 b 3Rn: %?T I 111 a fiftforPTR- 

^R«l, P. 1216 3 ?p(!)^j ^wfipprr : (poet named 
Niviraja). 


Nathakum5ra 

110 6 *nnR$*3Tfar 1 30 a 

groram, p - 126 b 

3 >r fa«M ! 155 a $qflt: <*$l (?) iflfru., 186 a 

*re&v*t*iRHforepr i 


Nidradaridra 

74 a sn^r ^nwmraft flPr?m r wSfcr «sr *rt i 
^ * 

NisanarSyapa* 

107 6 sawakiform t&wtt , f% ftrftreftitfr 
gaRRmm: 157 a ^*lft$d l fa<P g fo w, b g>ff »Tg$S 
*i *r i <4 c«c^«<i4m4Sit9|^t i 

Naimeya or Naimayya 

24 6 V*lfr ?f5RT **RT STCWI5 MHMWlllft.t 53 a 

STRTT I 

* Perhaps the same as the author of the V’enlsamh*ra ; the 2nd, 4th and 5th of 
the following verses occur in that play. 

49 [R, G. Bhandarkar’s Works, vol. II] 
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Pacini . 

119 b STCT! qnftsm , 139 b ft^RRTTttR I 


Punar uktapa^ujita 



Pj-thvldhara 

* 

60 a 63 b m afcmi- 

fi rc g ter f^srt f^fhw t 183 a qrg 

Prakasavar?a 

31 b sift ^ ?t g[T^T^ri ggqfaft 

g l I 55 b 3TT5TT! f% 

P. 159 b i 

PrajnSnanda 

151 a I 177 a I 

* Pradlpavasurhdhara 

80 a tertercrrcfft g farafa i 

Prabodhacandrodaya 

19 a 3m fo gmgW I 


Prahlada 

31 a nsm ^ »T^ I gg^wiq^ , 49 b *m 
.<ifar «w fRff % fa gregur ssrfr i Mt > 

fasnfcufmr i *& qg a^ farogaftwrq ., 50 a 
5?n, 53 b n^remr ftrcfa I 
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Prahlsdana 

30 a *513797*, 31 b * *7T*t swfir:, 49 b 

qfaroum* JTfhrr, 56 b Tt^ciRRste^ q^gsjt 
P. 25 b gn^t^r: *!$q I P. 18 b WfKHTfo qqcgfcrroq- 
*7*37 qq t P. 163 b fiTq: ststrt q&q i 

Banabhatta 

5 a qq^jq&TCiafa I 7 a qrraqqTqq 1 14 a q73: frVqfH) : 

fogarforaq : Wfe y% 3? I (last line; the first and 
probably some other verses being on leaf 13, which is 
lost.) ^f&q» P. 14 a ^snTT^mbi:, 

^ w ftqiwia ' f qt, P. 14 b Mi snp^qqr, 64 a $:qnfo 
*3f^Tc9T: \ 2 a yw r qrc rarerr. q**>qq: I qq? 
qqiqq: Rqqt: ^rgsrfcr ; i sRTtf qtqq fe r m rer fa pqqqrq- 
^ftqTOir I (P has the first two only of these and they 
are anonymous). 116 b *7?sfr: ?755 (q) q^t fol7173*Tq , 

q»q4Nfa, 11 7 a iflnqpq^ngRFiqf^, qnq- 
tft<4> l ^**» qq qfow^qqqq>qg4 ' I 118 b qtffajrflrctq 
f^rgqqf%qt aqpq, 121 b 3<<4iif$fa qf^TCq^, 126 b 
3f^«UW4dHl4*|^ **** S^» 127 b tM®*, 

147 b qqg qqfcfa i 177 a qanqfl srai$ tosqftr- 
faqq, 180 a qrqjqRT ftqro faqqr% fitqqs i 

Bilhaija 

6 a ^ 57 $ qrSfa ftq?qf, 15 a ^qf%qrfi^n 3 # 5 1 
P. 12 a qrofeq, qftro q R»a«q, 21 a q$q#q* qri$r- 
ttqitof I b qq'rfe 373*9^37^*7 I P. 18 a ftreqf ^ 

qrffc teq l 22 a 4*79^: 3ffaq 3*fr qq, b 
3P& ^rf%9!3«7nF3q^ff^, 39 b 373*7: fag qfaft:, $ro: 
3g *737*iq: (attributed to Bhlmapapdita in P.) 40 a 
frqrqftgqrafafeqfeq ( attributed to Bheribhankira in 
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, (no name after this in P.) 49 a 
65 b sfar 
I, 67 b 

68 a g»«rciSr ** 3*rt^ri 

f^gt tocft sr£m: \ 69 b f^sR*r«ism^T3^fe i 
trreg 1 70 a <rer swr i *r gfr 

qft \ g*n »TT«Jrat%;, 76 a ^gsn, 

sn&g r fi t^ fc r g^fa , 78 a 

ftaggr, b 3 % ifonsfarfow^srr, sffamrgcraraft 
g g w fo, <rig«& 'rfoR, tfat 

*tfa 79 a *TCKteT gWt, 84 b wt %* «terp*W- 
55, 3pc» fwc^T f^f%raa%cT, 85 b m^w^w^^cwio, 
86 bw?k ftfeg reTT 89 a »T% lfan«fH3q 5^f, 

grrenwrrerffrfr n ft swmn , b $m*u a re Rg& sr srewrr, 92 a 

I b TOwram i w i 93 b wfo 


yreg^rrew i 95 a aw vtm srmpm i arft 
\ b vgsftftr: i^TT^ns \ g%4ftc*agr$5i*T 

fa fe? g«T iwfei - 

m II 96 b atf*?eg*t f|tl 97 a wft Ttaisfr tot* I b i& 
■ WTOTOW t I 98 a sf&TOT I b JRt <T^5 WTT53I i 
frrofoanaro ! i 99 a argsro m ^p ft g gretfe, TOct: 
wfg rgffft 1 tot* ^nMn i ill awfo TOnres :, 


urafrfaryfaPT qtfSrcrrh b flwwiggftffowqft , 112 b 

fTOinTi WWWM r I iwftftwftq : ftf *$, <TT*foT. 
srr^M^^pc, 113 a tor* tfRTO, 117 b 

122 a 3T $ T H& 5T^TT 5T?TT%, 123 a ^55^- 
1 125 a s re Rmfa TOTOTO * I 


^nwiwft gjter i stft q * * rafcrcfr i b 3froraatan*n i 
127 a frim i feg i 1 1 (^) o 
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fare t ret (?r) sgforafts, 128 b i 

nsfhTO^T | 130 a \ b 

VWlk qrft fafo r ft q gffr T I 3WT ft IftPWW I 133 b 
qft?r: srftrs^rrftr i 136 b wgih^t faforcnrt 
?# * 1 1 38 a (The poet here 

called Kasmiri-Bilhiijia.) b arfosTW^n WW 141 b 
*TOT dKKW (attributed apparently to 

Murari, but to Bilhana in P.) 144 b 

fasErewgft SERrcn, wig 

^g*faf *rfbtr: i P. 121 3* 

150 a *r. srewEjwT, p. 124 a srrtfr w WHm ft - 
[ ’TT 3$r I 156 a ft s> »rah% Vfc 157 a 

srarot fegs fa to 160 a^anw 8 * 

n^r TOrensft:, 168 b farscPRT^r wiftt i swRTf- 

g^dt iranifaiifl^sTrafafa i 186 b 
pw: i favwwenN^Wt i srerefa sfarag^fer 
tft&rrar i facKMiwfar *yrftr i 187 a g^regro 

[Bhatt.a]Bijaka 

110 a sreft iregfareretet o i 125 a ftprawfflfosft l 


Bhartrmei^ha 


P. 127 a «g ^ 



i 


Bhartrhari 


25 b aateitaata P* fr ^ww > wrewwftn 

gtftffa:, 26 a cf^*ftwWBTO I 28 a 

It smsffcrc: WtSEretr . *&* * nwn^ifa 

uttwpc^ i T : i luft <wg * qqwp <rcfa* 

f**fa «t g &c., 3tnw ^iwfa *n*fa tf*p, 
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121 a sqf* «nr ml 174 b gramafaj 

duo'll i 

Bharvu 

126 b w wwwwt^T: i 

[BhaUa-]Bhallata 

p. 25 a nfc f^nr, 30 b Sr ursn ^ 

mrf snrn<V^T .(attributed to Bhatlata in P.) 35 b 
qfa ftwi csr, 36 b <nafonHM< ^T<Trg 

\ 37 a in *n b ^rj^f 

fa$n, 47 b « i<s fi ggTfa 'TT^T i 53 a 

Bhavabhuti 

62 b R Ufa* * wtf fab* • 64 a trfosfor^ 
sflmnm srsftn \ 70 b «to, qf^RRS 

swfoft aft, 71 a 72 b Smrsfr pi^ ! 

qfarqT^, fpsrft fterftr 73 a q\srcwrR: 

mtyift g qwmar I 75 a *ito ng^RiftTOH, 75 6 
qgi f g 4 ||$i3r fiNT 3 *7 * 76 a qft^fRflWJ 

gqnRqRRntfftqq: 1 105 jcw^rnrei^g w^rsttoit i 
108 a fSrfftiig smt * ipiftifcr ^t swafoftR i 133 a 
ggftftfoRRWR>fNhmfo I 147 a fllRfa fonfa 1R 
rtywfMtaH I P. 134 b frfft, 162 b °*FR; 

^ fi l P > j|«>mt l,(3rd line of the verse beginning with fow* 
qfera**n) sft: gfeqmwwfi re i n?, 163 b StfiifftaR** 
ftqrcvrgt, 179 a 184 a ff gnq- 

q$SR > KRPffc , 188 b q&KMKRd4w»HW 1 
WH I W« R qre f I 189 a *ig £lwI*R 192 b 

awMiRflR s g mrra.^M 1 
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Bhagavata Jayavardhana 

143 b 

Bliaravi 

26 a 3ffiwFW#r tittijfct, arfimRVW ^»T^:: \ 

b amr^iyfare * 131 a n^rfa m w wftr 
P 159 b ^fRWfrRl 

Bhasa 

141 a 4 >m<& Tfnfas ffrT 51%^ • 91 b «kWI 

vftdl I 

Bhaskara 

122 a 3 qi'WIJMOTI* l 

Bhaskaravaruian 

191 b ^arrawreRTf^ f^ron^sraj i 

o 

Bhlma 

58 b * hfk<rg «4inw, 115 b wwnfa ^rwifir" 

5Rnm«nM 

Bhimabhatta, or Bhimata (P) 

78 a arfeffKprfa sraw r g fe I 

Bhimasimhapa^ujlita 

150 b ufrfliftr I 

BhQtimadhava 

6 a 1 

Bherlbh&nk&ra 

6 b li b 

^qpn^raR^v 33 fl ^ ,|| | 1 > ^ 

169 b ^wwi wfk i 181 b 
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i far** tfay r sgg , *n?n fte gaw - 

trf^T, 182 a ^ faqqnrf^, afgfaf&rft qft- , 

q> ' fodm\<K3q f \ >qfai I 


rT^^T^Tdt*, 187 6 



Bhoja or Bliojadeva 


5 b 3?|^q $tST 29 a ^TTTT 

m&T$W \ I 30 a foq *> 3RqfcT ^ fa^rfrT %5T UTOfatf I 
33 b m ^ i w r wft icr sjqqj, 36 a ^ «rete qf^, 
^din^wnnf^ 0 , 37 a snf^r qqr«j^*i% 0)^, 

38 snft gqq ft , 41 b qg* q ft3tqq*lft 

?sqr 1 44 a qniiqTO 3iq<qt$fa*jqT, 46 a q g ^re r fafr 
j, 50 6 sra«M ft JRftfo, 51 a ft % TOcRt 
fafWTCiqT, b 3n$sqaWTqtft5l<TqT, 56 6 ^THT q (%qi*5qt 
agftfo.fr 57 a n^rqg^ft ^Sfa 


f^j, *5iw q ff q iftre T i qrqqfa, b 

<q wjiw qr, g«?q q%q q qq qfan, 58 a q^ fWw% 
f^JI, % ^ f d q^T gfa ^ wi I ^ qt q fomqwq 
ftftl, 'MrHRuhftj ^Jtiq, srafercr Jri^RTfpq, b fl^ qq qqfa - 
fo*sfe*iq, qtfftqi iRreniqq tftovnvq 

qqgqqq, ?3TS[3^tf3to 94 a qqfll faftfc ftnlrfq: 

qpqfc3qtf$q ( attributed to Bhasa in P.) 110 b ro^S 
q qtrfa Sffrrf^T, 115 a S&qft: wftftq Xft, 119 a q$*SflJ?T- 
$|t?:, 126 6 g ftqrf^ma^ qT f gq ^g qr l t;, P. 126 a gfc 
qn$ f^r, 188 a f% *qf fl<aSK«idJH$q4fq(.Hq, wq: f% 
sro& forfmqqt i . 


* There is no ^ after the seven verses in fols. 18M82; but the 1st and 

the 4th occur in P. and there we have after the name, wherefore probably 
all these belong to the same anther. 
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Makaranda 

175 ft I 

Mai'ikhaija 

10 b l 60 a form jtoto* I 

Mangal&rjuna 

25 a TOwfa ffc wfo l 

Madana 

7 ft^ft T^f^nr^ 3*nrftfc*mTOft, F. 11 ft qrqfawraKTT 
wrfo I 19 a *TTfa*TT ’rf^sffo^rrfSr, 37 a *renfr 

123 a frnasf: *fT 3 f: ^T^T^nCJ l 

\ P. 98 a ^ ufa: 
*>Td4»uW« (the latter part of this verse only 
in D.) 124 antr^r fcroisft 1 134 ft 

f^w&*35RWcn, 135 ft ffan: grrsTftre n faa w fynt, 140 a 
3rgf^r?q%qti%^^ safari fr^n qfegrrer , 

1 145 ft spurcfa fafonflr- 
yfn^tfn:, 153 6 *n%f$r >*ireyra, P. 121 ft a rq^ i f ttim - 
^rTt^^di^ii^frnf 1 156 ft uror ^ to ywft 
159 ft sifncwin^iTO *ri feftc m \ ^ 

^ifcnfasraTTO^*., 179 a fa^$ttfrTOfar*r?&r, 180 a 
3TTO^* 1 184 a ftraw n g , Tr^t 4h>m*f, 
% faftft, 184 ft airaqwqw t iftw^K i Qwfr } I 

MadSlasakimlayan&tika 

72 a f% TO J* TOlfa «fa?J9r. I 

Mayarabhafta 

72 a * n fi w ra swwmq SmnirePT I 

<0 [B. 0. Bhandarkat’t Wcrka, Vot 111 
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From the Mahana^aka 

8 b frfb 12 b ftww s urn 

*ron, 14 b ftiftit *: 145 a sft ^t^wm 

156 a itrfaft 5T3 ttm, \ nftraft 
158 a (%$r. ?) #*ra*R fampr, 6 
arwyn : i 

n$c. \ ftftr^rcwrcanwgR f, P. 134 a n?n: g nfete i- 
*fo?r, P. 136 b fruflwiNi i 


MahSmanusya 

125 a 3T^ywrmR t nrtfonffrn srisrar 1 127 a ^rrnh- 

swpw i 

Mftgha 

124 6 i 127 a fcl($KHW*nrcqr, 

129 b a re faagian i fafPi nsft: i ss^ntffcntftrarftRft: i 
133 b yfjjiimiaiTfa i 135 a srfci^rngq*!^ ft 

fSHh i 142 b g w gi ft sftra n^TRi i **fosa»rarr *rs 
qygnfonrT , 3nror*inftam?rftra 1 146 a ^ft?WT<a<^- 
tpfti 1 1 ntftn ^5% 1 147 b artfn gjsratn , nrwiT i 

P. 124 a srfanrft wrm vim z&w i 162 a 

i 3 * *pc ^pcinf^r ^rftpi .1 176 6 ftw g*t 
3 lft^RT¥ l *Tg M*H% rT gnfe I 177 a 
afflrffri: g»TO5W^ft53^i: 1186 a l 

fintera i gfim l 


Mad ha vamagadha 

52 a ftftc %: %ftreh ft>%: I 

Madhavasila 

19 a <n<flfrimUn r yi$w i 
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M&ynr&ja 

156 a 4f 1 158 b 

gnmrg^nrra^Tw i 

Morula 

67 6 fo pr fofl 5J50TT I 

Malatimadhava 

P. 11 b I 

p. 12 b fooraift wrw *r gffc 1 40 6 vncr 

gnft n^yfb n^T, 56 a *sftr, 

96 a i b gra«T * 

Mahila 

145 6 yWTT«n^W I 

Muktakai^a 

121 b HW tv e^nERRRS^J • 175 b W 

(*ri) *r*ft!N3fer%faf*n i 

Munja or Srl-Mufija 

P. 25 3TcW : * (*?) f^T H«T* 

[#r] \ 106 a sa refo 5 h^#rt 5 nHjirii 

Murftri 

5 b ^fh^yy iT^. 6 b 

g K«ig% l 7 a sfrfcsFl b iflrft^WWWWT^, 8 a 

f frmfa srcra^ *u4lM^4>A<MT*n ' 10 a li a 

sfo, 12 6 

^T, 25 6 51*3**, 57 &«W %**TOT «F&, 

65 a qpfc ?n 88 a 3T*TT 

93 6 3fT^ > 96 aJRTR^Pltosrf^- 

I 1 16 a P 121 a 
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atfrfto iROTftl, P 134 a 
135 a b ^JJr^ri^RW^srr, 140 a 

sasfoyfo g*irai>m«!5*)-g’r, b ^ c n^n^- 
wrfofcr i 141 b *tot *rcra*4 ^rfa, f% ^ vg'rcroftftfa 
«FTW ^3ft<hlJ(^dU«j<l$l44|, ^ r bREgpn 
ft g *nw<n whtostt, 143 b sr wraffc%* 

•r w TFtawaft • 3ft?r <rm^h ■ Fi quqa i ft 
vwra 146 a !8r ftrfa«nn4&4 < 

156 b gftgrft g^ftr gfcfrr glr: 158 a ^Fr ^ faftfcT 
JWKuft, ^n^nr^rr:, 

wmt, 159 a *gte fo|<m grrofa ftfc, *&g, 

• 16063T*ufa ftffcro.TOcSRT 5qr g« a flK :,sng& 

^JR^::, 3TT3RW?RT^ ^55^31%^, 165 b 
^faw i ftufowira , 177 b 178 a 

*$'’ ^kwt TOh wa^ro g T , *ft4 % g i^q :, b fofc 
3 *r intfalNfair ( Murari’s name in P.). 179 6 

9 T> 8 r i 181 a 5wft*w wp i TOmmft i 

gswr I b frw q i i nfaqw wng, qterffrrewFrerigrr- 

fiiftn \ 182 a g qi $Tiw>* : 4g<4U^m i d g fo|«wqn 4 
184 a fc?<P 59 g<*o, 187 a 5J?WT^<Ml<3l4 I 
b JWFfJ *&&$**:, 189 a 190 a ^4cT 

w$Rn*iifa&H% b frfrgrempft n *5 fa re 4g wft i 

191 a *i&m$3 firemqf$a Tfat 1 ^niwHTicnTqrfirfir : 

192 a gtfaita srata 1 grfiranftafevfan^ 1 

Morika 

63 6fe«ftr * wrftr, 76 6 m *ro sm*rfirtr 1 

Yasovarman 

75 a ji i4> ^iw^ff«>i*i'iwi« nirFT > si b n rie/ mm* 
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TO, 106 b ^rostfa (The 

author has the epithet TO13* here). 

YogeSvara 

120 b nit \ 

Ratnaghoga 

174 a TOS ST mfci I b 

sim. 1 

Ratnacandra 

77 a «n%rcggrfr ^ftfafr r s pf t ? i 

Ratnakara 

24 b <t ^TTW gssm¥ST(«T?)^rfe^n:, 1 34 a 

Ralhana 

40 b sr 31 'dUH^I^sh^fcTVT, (name of the author from 
P) 49 a rtw sroqfaifr 139 b w qftrfit 

S^frsftl 

• Ravigupta 

24 a gust s sifir i 3T*rfo tpns tost 1 27 a 
Sre i l WTt f^rof S STOTSTrT, b ^jjm rT TO 29 a 

Hmtsfo S sRtrt tftSTOtf, 145 a STSS&fa* fp5 Ufa I 

Rajasekhara 

5 a grnrf^oiifh^f 1 7 b WRT, 9 a S WTRIW I 

16 a Tn^tSwft^TRTST, 18 b Sffct!*s « V SFtm 1 SStfW 
TOT* sftfo I 22 b and P. 11 a ***rt q t tefr ft I P.13 b 
Rfer qrftwfr sir I TOnfat stfr 1 sre w m^ft i & 

1 P. 14 a im fefaft Mmr 1 wm wfam 
Rramp&foaWSr, P. 15 a TOtafan sr»m 1 nfer t% 
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i f & i srcsqtfroftnngT i 3?*t swntr 

i M w mqwft i snJr ^ i a q qwmc- 

^ i 22 b *H*n*<ui gfr ft smKi \ «ift- 

g i ft nr ftfr r 1 23 a & b i gft i 

3TOR53f3t^tJ *nr I 3nJT5T3i55^p«t%: i a r gs n ftfft $ 3 $ i 

yrjft g?ri f^r I b ftjjoRT i sfttR Sre gg ar i 

ijpngmSi^R i fercn gr^Nr’rnvrarni^ \ • gft 

m*;: i % %»sft a5a i *n^far i gjrftar **n&«forn 

qnfeq gaftr to* P. 18 b g* gsn- 

5$#T ' 61 a TOT v* *Rl%g I 65 a naro fa*5TOC:, 
66 a srrfft fa*ft: TOgftqqsrft ftfftr:, 73 b *i wag< 
f3J gT$Cg<TT, 75 b 3^ft ymn%g RlTFWg tfn, 76 b 
ftgftfry giquyffn r w n ft srft^ftgi 77 b fof&qft aifew i- 
gqgTOStggTOTl 84 63WfTO srftg **ft, 87 b ft*!** 
s raaftra: $*g* , 90 a TOt: tf&TRR: WTOyj^T nf^g I 

gg fa*»ftrcr%Ta, q^n ggrcrcg- 

*nwrt, grfi^WRgTgg ygTRT* I There is c t s ri NK^ft 
at the end of these; but the 1st and 
3rd only occur in P- and there they, are 
anonymous ; wherefore his authorship of them is 
more than doubtful.— 100 a aac** aft gft*T g rft WTO, 
102 a %g*teagg<iTT*fc^r, 110 a afo-fag *ftw g*TOY, 
113 a % f%*fa garor, g^nrcftwnsw i 

116 a a% qgftRfft&a||*qft, 124 a s^frnr: 
g^ganCTO* 126 b *fti wfad fes fl l w «RT, 130 b dg^lg- 
graM s gwtg ri a , ggfrgigg Tft , 131 b %wMfri gg irr- 
i 132 a fogpftar gng grgwqfotftt g*TOT t 
133 b IKvftqrtt>gq*q>q<mMlfth ; 144 a aro? toM 
smfrfiwfa fo re i 150 a ftforfftr g<w4 l ftw w ft»gft tfl 
ftijtf I 151 a TOyii wuw P 121 b ww* 
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qgnftffr : ^ft \ P.134 ft 

160 a ftrcft, 162 lfrt£r 

(No remark here in P. as to author- 


ship.) 163 a 178 a g r fi a umfa Ww? I 

I gfo s ufaRw g I *£ r fang*. nftfo l b 
*tofe**g* g* wm^, 179 b irefrft 
180 a iso b g% *rfar&5- 

f%f^r%^p?TT; 182 ft yc; 183 ft WTT^ft 

wfrrft ggt, TfiTsrqjRf^ q nwwriPMg i tHi^st- 
^VlWtfll I 186 ft gr re gfa fefo s rattKq g , 192 a uft 
gTftrefo i 


Kanaka 

54 a 3^fcgTcfo ftltfipc | K%! I 


Rama 

97 ft a i gftMgMm F NffKHfa i 

Rftmila and Somila 

113 ft snanSr* ^rtt srerer i 


Rissu, Rissuka or Rlsuka 

26 ft slter g& i ft l 3gr g, 28 ft 5RTJT % snwri% I 44 a 
m%m mfc uteri g#**n i 167 a gr yroregft 

g*r*r «prt? i 

Rudatl-brahman 

67 a fesrift f ^Mw^nqff^ww^w i gwra. 1 

Rudra 

10 fi ^ ^wg?ps 65 a g*gr g r renmft 

68 ft fo«rT&i tiiild <l<n, 73 a 
WWl srt fef, 90 ft SRP^f IWT^I^IJW 1 91 a 

iTOgTO, ^ TO! I 
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103 b for: wtctt 1 104 a 

«*r:, 105 b 106 a foan* 

107 a K^KWUcIfeW WTTl 108 a 
«nrrdr^r?ff5T5!TT sreft&tfTregirffoT i 109 a mi «w 
j^Tcmr, sra wrfaft nvi\ qiferfa f% mm 

to, 121 a mm P. 116 b ft*3T«Trof%g^ 

tnr reg 148 6 q r fa a re ; w®, P. 126 a 

qqtffoft «r^55T <redt, & afar ^ptT, 169 b m 
f^fcnrorc$r 1175 bfk iftforr sifcr *rg qfrs ft; 1 

Kukmuta ? 

45 a fosrrct qft ?r asatffofrwrf^; 1 

Lakgmana 

93 a ftqrcfriftraTOra • 


Lakgmldhara 

57 97 b 1 

125 b *q% >J5T, 180 b arresssftnsn 1 P. 159 b m 

si dfa faqTrcg 1 


Laghnvallabha-Vasudeva 

143 a itot qft: qnfttt ft fr ftft I 

Lo?ta(tya)Barvajfla ' 

P. 17 a qfe& gr ft rg ft m 1 frfc y fr ra wVn , 143 a 

P. 155 a a n f^t^Tra^N^RnKT ^T 1 


Vankalftvarta 

127 a frwM i ywi d fr b fafa d frg- 

wfif 1 


Vatsaraja 

P. 12 a ^RRvrftqqraggir^r i 
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45 a 3T*T I (Name of the poet in 

P.) 60 6 83 b 164 a 

VaWthamihira 

17 b 161 mAm 

^fiff jtp^zp 1 ^frf^r (*? )£rft fafl (*?) *r ^ 1 

CCSkTST I f r rTTrl fTFtff %3«TT^t l W*' 

ftcigg 1 ^rsrfr ^rsnnb i 

ivftqaHCTrcferas^r i 188 a *£wri ^t ?r?r: f 

P. 156 b *mn *fef£srr 158 a 

P. 158 b 3TTcT (aricr?) ^r ^ * 

P. 159 a g^55T tpt i 

VardhauiSna 

28 a JT *cm frm: i 

Vardhuka 

103 b *TF*WT sn% I 

Vallabhadeva 

p. 1 1 b ^fasnnsrffcSr, 216 $hnrter%? 

W3^F3FJTT, cT^ 

qfaf: njiftfa 31%:, 22 a %*f, b 

^ ^p»T^r *T?P*m 

snrafta : f^JRRRtt 24 a 4N ’K * I 

I 6 3HTf 3^1 I (%»!* I 

27 a arn^na^rNiT sj£‘* sn%*t 3**ret 1 
ftnrRTTS I b 333 *«y*Jonra|f^ %%l 29 a <w« flMI4 f“ 

sfrnr i «r v< ^kt: i • 9T *3 q 3 wrs *»Qh 

29 b 3 *: fog «r \ 30 a «: q**Rr 


5i [B» G. Bhaadarkar’s Work*, Vol. II] 
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qrcitCCT 32 a faff to 

a«IWr^ I 35 b 3«t qwfaft ff i 

39 b Wl nur fai i ftHtoagtofT, 40 a q*ifa g fli fffe i 
b snftfa fffrnr, 46 b aranron:: fffe&WE§, 

49 b qftffgfpfaffiiff^t 51 6 i 

52 a qa n refaaa ff gff a i 53 b foawreiffo - 

$ffT \ 54 a 3TT^t fa ^ffgff g \ P. 39 a a r ^flTOt : 
MffwffT i 56 b tTflTCffTOFnt^ff I 

grffrfaftfa ff g ffq q ; I TOrfa fafffffa I There is no 

«&-at the end here ; but the sameness of the metre 
affords a presumption in favour of the sameness of 
authorship* 

Vasun&ga 

75 b ?3Rrarta reftyQ * 3 toti 


Vaaumdhara 


19 6 *lfft ffTff VJ? i ?^5T 35 a « 


Vastupala 

31 a £fffa ff <re$T ff foa^Tt, 42 a 3TWT *1 
faqfaTOf 0 , 186 b l 


Vagbhata 


104 b g wrefrq strnr: q fo n fa ffffU ff r § 15 ; l 

Vatsy&yana 


P. 


156 a qrasnatr 



snr: i 


Vadlbvarakaficana 

17a ^f^tqrT^ti 175 fc a urfo ^ q^ff i fosp^fo^n » 

Yamana 

106 a «frqt to #<«mi i 
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[Bhatta] Vftmana 

74 a gurereft arrefofc gft gm i 

YfimananSga 

P. 13 a *rwftd smnrcr: qwg^Nr, 147 b • 

P. 155 b qifl l tawwM i aronfft ftftrdr I 

Valmlki 

98 a *r*n: w ^TO T W T?, 118 a qgnfi l far %rftf^r: I 

Jm^yrftwvKT i 

Vasigtha-llamayaija 

P. 161 a qrt grcugyrei i 


V&sudeva 

83 a aresrewgro siren i 


Vikatanitamba 

112 a ft sift > P. 116 a wmt 


V ikramaditya 

85 a ft %nn* » 135 b ftro?fN a^Nnft 

srfcftafaRsw i 


Vijayasarman 

96 a ^dM*n»RKgft*n i 


Vijjaka 


47 a 51 a %snw droft aw 

frfaftfa l 111 a 120 a 

aflreim snwrfanreg^ 5^3 «rft w*n* i 124 b fk&mx- 
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Vidyapati 

P. 13 a 9 T H»r (?$)«Hrr *f [^^*] vfcm, 59 b 

3PTOJR * ^ I 

Vidye&na 

p. 25 b mnra* i 173 ft 

fr»3 ^ ' 

Vibhakaravarman 

142 b 1 fcH<« » 

Vimalasarasvati 

P. 39 a SSWlfa: 5^ > 

Viwilya 

83 b ar^WrWf^wniT i 

Visftkhadeva 

16 a g3PTt*frfag TT, 96 b affcftwntl*!* t 
122 a f^RTg’lf^T^n, 174 b >*«H 

feam*, 191 a, ^Wfar 

P. 160 a aiAMhlfc T SS^WRT P. 163 a rfaoTTSffc^ 
igft qfbW°l 

Visvesvara 

7 a 14 a 

nzfan, 185 t, 161 6 gnwsn:, 

stffr I 

Viryamitra 

72 b ^ifRsroww fcsrffafa* • 

[Bhatta] Vrddhi 

63 b jpuwft \ 
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V aidyanftthaprasasti 


168 b 169 b 



I 


V aidyanathapagd ita 


46 6 srftrearr:, 51 a 5% 4ftgt ft 

3rt, P. 114 b fssnqqtfo qw tftrcrrfr 1 


V aidyabhiln upapdita 

32 a l 39 a *ri% Slfar: 

I r^T^rST r Tn O r^T fi wr fi ^RTP l , 48 a STO^RT* 
f^RTf^RTt I 63 b T^?n ITT ^#r%rn*. ‘K^I'ftr^S'fc'TOT I 78 a 
*rw &w\ r^#i i 93 b rren *nppi*sr, 95 a 
g refti^troy^ i 110 a 114 a 

118 a sqiW 121 b 

3jsny«4t*HH'iw 4 $A4HWW , 123 6 TOCT^TRilSRrflRf- 
$gq, 124 b qfggilW^T : srerefe 146 b €5TT *nrft 
jftflra I ( Attributed to Sivasvimin in 

P.) 151 a TTrenqiftSPn *T 168 a qftffi- 
ww nyde i C , 185 a gyRp w rf^ j^t, b q&roR&giNtf* i 

■o 

Vaira<„la 

a r a ifrrenjqy T? gtf*: 1 

Vyasa 

28 a sravitJTrr ^rrarwr 1 b ^3: qrftatfiHT* 1 yi^ii 

TfajRrcn 1 100 a ^wrea?# Mta 1 

[ Bkagavad-] V yasa 

42 a g qiWfifr ^Sfwrrfft ^ ^3^ 1 (Author's name 
in p.) 162 a ^qt *nq**fa$reri , n^ %lfaw 
33RJ 1 sjtjgf^vn dumR^RT *wr*iwT 1 

fej|H'jQq»4'& famrorT: 1 174 b JRPTT l ftwwtoflk 

snttfn 
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[Veda-]Vyasa 

15 a 136 a srwjwi *r fttfr * 

qyKggt i 

Samkaravarman 

145 b qT M l t^ rg fi ^ W l ^fea^K qi t I 

Sakavrddhi 

63 b simftft f^r &imi 3F*rorftRT i 94 b 
fofr «rt^t i 95 a g i y irci gi i i 

b gfaft ii* TOTfe ^ r 1 100 a g^R 4 r gq > ft gT I * 

smhii 

Sankuka [son of Bhatta MayOra] 

69 a 3*ki; n^ica^ \ 

Sarva 

106 b y|«TT I 

Sarvad&sa 

115 a ftgqmrefr ;, ^wwwwW i 118 a am *h£t- 
arf^awrfipd^h i anbr ara^rmi 125 b 

* sreairensrcrCT , ar^r ft 5 :spi?rs srorofttfo 1 176 a 

g*ifti4P i &fe«£wfofc T i 

Saodila 

161 b I 

§&rvavarman (called in MS Sarwagana) 

P. 39 a %avrcfhr: gswW i 

SivaSY&min 

9 b ^ &£&ftai<rrcf$t I 69 a nfrrca w%fe l ^RRfrftf * 
.iTi*ifiP.ll8a^rr^qftiftftf^ 146 6WWf5?roig:i 
(Attributed to Mttrta or MOrkha in other Anthologies.) 
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SllAbhattSrika 

70 6 r 836 rtoj fa wfcim 

P. 126 a W torn*** * «R ffc (TO) l 

Socigobhata 

27 6 ’T^rfMrT I fawMIW ifa HT *fT 
«tt?t fawisr i 28 6 *rre<n3ratg%: frhiftM qq re r I 

Si‘iigrirakiiimaran9taka 

80 6 gnq^nwnpfm^f;, 

«r irraSr fag * fa l&c urtfr Sr Pkmt^tt 'ifonft i 

[BhaMa-]&y3taaala 

165 6 3fTC5R I 

Srlthakkuraiya 

137 6 <rfo$T *r fofawm i 


Srlpalakaviraja 

UQ b faqg g ^d^rinri ^ i m 6 

Rt* Spcfjiimror, 114 6 4*i«rarfta* fafotawin, 
115 6 arfa i 

Sribhogavarman 

123 6 ^if^TOTOiFEn^n^f^J sftfa 1 

Srisamkaragapaka 

85 a Jtgtuigfl <^»ra[; i sranTsfafa vn&s $ro«rttenftr i 

Srlhar§a 

20 a R«Rfa «T, 64 a . 

q rciremi , 6 fa Ri gr fa few qfirfowfcn* « 
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69 b 71 b to: 

ftTO, 74 b TO# (*) 84 J 

85 b ^Wt 92 f* 

TOT^Sfon ' 93 b 103 a 

106 b TOTTOffTOrfa ^ > ^° 7 j 1 

5ft?rig^gfq% ?ra ill « *qfe%*re >rfrfa ? 

^rrat, 129 6 WS**^ 5 * *%*:, STTORIR^n' 

130 a 133 ^ 

I 134 rt* 5rfe*w£f3w 1 

*$TO=T# 137 b TOTOltfo TO^TRH[- 

I 139 b m# 142 b 

wawiw cNi srafa W^IT, 143 at fomy#*#* Sr i 

3TTCH W$n?T* 1 fc 

SfcsRTO 179 &t mflRMI^wWww:, 

P. 161 a aftqT^TT^fa, 169 a* » 

•srenfe^SPT 5 * (Author’s name is here givenjis 

£rihar?apai?dita in P.) 184 b * *rfSc*T Wife*, 

191 6| TOt$ ^<1 snfrl^ra: I 

Srlliarga, author of Khiindana 

166 b ^ra> ^rcmgg i ami5TT[:]^Rn<ftrr., an# 
tWT fiW g ^ > 3T»T: (<n) *j#W# Wfif) 5J?TTO WT% 

famiraN i 

•Theverses marked with an asterisk under this heading and all under the 
next two headings with the exception of 166 b and 10 « which I have not been 
able to trace and of 180 b which occuts in the NigHnanda are from the 
Maisadhiya. The verses unmarked under the first heading are from the 
P .^ „n and those marked' + are from the NAgSnanda. So that though by the 

expression « | «WH fa l « the autbor meant to diatinguUh the later 

.foharea from the earlier author of the dramas, the scribes have as usual made 

• rni ff**^* omitting the expression in some cases, and adding it where net wanted 
in one ease at least. 
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Sriharsapaptfita 

10 a m, 165 a grrtaggtTgftq 

(#5)^3I^r, P. 16, a WTI I 170 ft 

fr(*r)fro*r(R)frcta ft i an e ufawro frew, m p 
gfa, jH$rq4ta gfoqp?TTfaaT i P. 114 ft 5 rewmtftg 
<rr*W i 176 b 177 a 

^TTST ftgfe r r ftot I qg WgMlR ($TO) WU JT^N^ I 
f^F(*Rt)ft # snrigjT^IW ft*rqt > anrcr- 
I ^ft%4«PI5U (The author called 
Har$apandita here) 180 ft f dft^ a Sf a ftg r ^ raT, 
185 b fo s rarec irarcrott* i w^jfaqregjnsRT I 
H»Tfrom (w) ^rft i 

Srutadhara 

48 a %m I 

Srutadhararfima 

27 a ttet qpnRR ftang aranrcR: I ^ *aWft 
qrqft^tg^ g ft p fl q ft : I (Name of the author from P.) 

Sarvadiisa 

173 a ?RRft i b i 

• Sarvajnaviisudeva 

135 ft ft *wft I 136 ft w 

^hnKIftgfn!!^:, 149 a an^dlKWR*, 164 a 
f RUfarffaft, friiaiwrdMiWftMifOT, ft ^ 
mft^cRRTl 

Siddhacakravartijayasimhadeva 

122 

author from P.) 

52 [B. G. Bbandarksr's Works, VoL II] 
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SitfeSraratna 

p. 117 b wnW felt qfaifcmt i (Not in D.) 

(4th line g \ ) 


Subandhu 

6 U iroft ffofltft&qTT 9 a fevtfe g* I 

(Attributed by mistake to Harihara, but to Subandhu 
in B. and P.) P. 11 a arfaf^FTfa 5 *lt > 27 b fos^T- 
mgm re i i ^?r 

gfcmfetfr 1 171 a grc ^ i 

Knktisahasra 

6 b irofe r< 5re ra ft t mm r *cr, 8 b srerit- 

qTfrgqqftferer , 9 b ^ i 

P. 11 b ggfarafM ^TT^T I 18 a qfSral* f%3 

61 a *rg i snfeg^, 

62 a U.dH fl€ >jgrT 5FR, b 3T£TTRT»JmfT , 

f% qfa g*t, 63 a fafaR wfa 

5PI% few srttf I $RT «rffct vmt *R?T gift 5Tg I 
65 b fasritr fares srofeq^s, 66 a str^S tifa;- 

irv^mT I 82 b srq: f% qfa I $3 

100 b qarasrefafctr, 101 a $rt <ii§RW*ft srat, 

110 a qRFCTft^ft^t ^t'Tf^r- gqrre?faFft I 114 bm ft 
nmgg i ftw i ?rqq faa^rercfa i stffo gift faitr i «GWw* 
irfeiwRi i *&t wre r fe faiRq i spfas qfarsgrors i 
*IHT facfanft * Ere g fo s l (The last only in P. and 
anonymous.) 118 b H^l«l feaPTR^Ngftfa, 122 a 
sftgSrg ^rrt’c, b %qt ga^g^g^nrer, 
vy<jt ^iRg i R^i^lt qf^gq: qls i Rtfer flfSRnft^r l 
125 a WTORfegTStglt i b ar^t 1 Wfe **3 

gsqft 1 128 a arre^fart girararefeaT i gg 5 *n foregqt- 
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f Ky qVffTlt I *T*T b 

130 b t 131 a f % *wn 

srf&cIT 55cH ufapft, b STPJPTTO I 3TO 

garcfoi ft? m ( 55 ^ 4 ^ 41 ; i irofafa ^ 

q>lRiq« IT \ 132 a c fiwwfttjfai ^ ^Tsft^r: I 136 a 

3f& *Tg? frK4>< ! gpwfc r ^rn: I (Work called here SQkti- 
ratnSkara.) 140 <4MI*lftjfrlWW I 153 a 

forrar iw ar q fr, 1 54 a W4fai qig w >» f&«v«Hwrsv:i 
164 a w(^?)oTT^cnT 5 ^t:, *T*T5Tf% ^ tpiftr, b 
gw: <iwi*3Tfa, 176 a h$fk i <iw«rav 
1 b ?^t: ft agyw srftftft, 178 a 
%4TUT^, y^RTPPT TO I **$3 ^fhUT I 6 TO #• 
4*b4^R(%?T) 180 b 4wftrerey n: i 

Snravarman 


Somakavi 

6 a 4ft ?r^R ftrrot: srft4 i 101 b arrrr^^rat ft*f I 
186 a *i4> 1 

Homanjlthaprasasti 

12 b &qr<fi«'M*uw& 3 r i 


Somaprabh&carya 

P. 163 a sft^Wi > 

[Bhatta-] Somesvara 

6 a CROtfq 5^t *%*., 98 a aifTO^* «FRft*ri^*‘» 183 a 

[Bha«a-] Svdmin 

148 a t«te<R rffr cfttauft i 
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HanQmat 

8 a afons* 

17 a b ^ ^tftr anffir qraaf T f q Km , 

18 6 3 Ti^: ftrewr q&ft- 
fote, asnatjjl:, ft; g* ft; 3 ^ ftreq^ga mn, 
66 6 sifafa sfrm^q mi 1 165 b are^ it 

gjg&T RlWJ, 166 a ar w«®rifM* in l**i^ ^ «iftd‘., 
167 a sr \&[ ftnrcw ftq, 168 a Wig* 


Haragana 

152 a qjasft gfe^ g sq qr ftrgftw \ 

HaribhaUa 

35 b r* q><gqW T WfifiH I 

Harihara 

P. 12 b qqeqfoarcft^, 29 b ansm ftri iftmfa 
tt^rnsri, 33 a g i gq ; Ksftm>*qwg q rew T 1 

mr rnsn, 77 a iig sn»Tor#T 5f gsgagmJ 
S^ncw i 80 b 4 %<fatm« i ag 3 ga 5, ftrsft^nrfrqft 

fawriCtfSwrw* ftwri 1 138 6 ^ ftfaft qftSrft 

«rrat 1 144 a q gfr iftfo g ratfa& q *qg gtw gsutarm 1 
148 a %qwnqfa ftwft m wn^srgqT ?rgs 1 150 b 
* 3 rft* mrawftr, *fg 
ft; 1 

Halftyudha 

P. 160 b duuugq^ qi ii I 



EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACES TO THE 
FIRST BOOK OF SANSKRIT 

FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION (1864) 

The study of Sanskrit has but recently rison in the estimation 
of the educated natives of this Presidency and of our educational 
authorities. The old Sanskrit College of Poona owed its 
existence and continuance rather to a spirit of conciliation and 
toleration in our rulers than to their conviction of the utility of 
Sanskrit as a branch of general education. The modem critical 
and progressive spirit was not brought to bear upon it. The 
old Sastris were allowed to carry all things in their own way. 
After about thirty years since its establishment, the authorities 
began to exercise active interference, until at length the College 
was abolished and a new system inaugurated, which, to be 
complete and effective, requires, in my humble opinion, a partial 
restoration of the old institution. 

This newly-awakened and more enlightened zeal in favour of 
Sanskrit cannot last, or produce extensive results, unless books 
are prepared to facilitate the general study of the language. 
I have heard students complain that they find Sanskrit more 
difficult than Latin, and many have actually left the study of 
their own classical tongue for that of its foreign rival. I do not 
know if this complaint has a foundation in the structure of the 
two languages ; but this, at least, I am sure of, that Sanskrit would 
be considerably more easy than it is, if there were men educated 
in our English Colleges to teach it, and if books specially 
adapted for beginners were available. It was with the view of 
supplying, in some measure, this latter desideratum that this 
little book was prepared about a year and a half ago. Its plan 
was originally sketched out by Dr. Haug, though in a few places 
I found it necessary to deviate from it. * • # # • 
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FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION (1871) 

It has come to my knowledge that, in some of the schools, in 
which this book is taught, the teachers consider it to be their 
only duty to get their pupils to translate mechanically from and 
into Sanskrit the sentences given in each lesson. They pay 
little or no attention to the grammatical portion. In others, 
such books as the common Rapavali are put into the hands of 
of the pupils, and they are made to learn by heart the 
declensional forms given in these. This shows a misconception 
of the object of this book, which is evidently to teach grammar, 
and to teach it not for its own sake, but in its connection with 
the language, not in a manner simply to overburden the pupil’s 
memory, but in a manner to awaken and encourage thought. 
The sentences are intended to serve as exercises in the rules and 
forms, and should be used as such. The teacher should see that 
the pupil thoroughly understands the rules, and knows the 
forms, and, in going over the sentences, get him frequently to 
explain the grammar of the words occurring therein, and such 
other points. Repeated exercise is what the teacher should 
particularly attend to. ******** 



EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACES TO THE 
SECOND BOOK OF SANSKRIT 

FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION (1868) 


This Second Book of Sanskrit has been prepared under 
instructions from Sir A. Grant, Director of Public Instruction. 
Its plan is nearly the same as that of the First Book. 

This and the First Book together contain as much Grammar 
as is needed for all practical purposes, perhaps more. I have 
adopted the terminology of the English Grammarians of Sanskrit, 
but have strictly followed Pan ini, as explained by RhaRojl 
Diksita in his Siddhantakaumudl. Most of the rules are mere 
translations of the Satras. Besides the terras, Guna, Vrddhi, 
and a few others, which have been adopted from native 
Grammarians by nearly all European writers on the subject, I 
have found it necessary to appropriate two more, viz., Set and 
Anil. 

The prejudice against mere native terms, in deference 
to which Professor Benfey seems in his smaller Grammar to 
have discarded even the words Gupa and Vrddhi, without 
substituting any others, is, in my humble opinion, very 
unreasonable, when it is difficult to frame new words to 
designate the things which they signify. It is very inconvenient 
to have to describe the same thing again and again whenever one 
has occasion to speak of it. It will at the same time be some- 
what difficult for the, learner to make out, when a thing is so 
described in a variety of cases, that it is the same. Words 
adapted to express a particular meaning are as necessary here as 
in other affairs of human life. What an amount of inconvenience 
would it, for instance, entail, if, whenever we had to speak of 
the human race, we were, instead of being allowed to use the 
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word “man,” made to describe man's physical and rational 
nature ! But I must not elevate an ordinary truism to the rank 
of a newly-discovered truth. ***••* 

There is one point in Sanskrit Grammar, in my explanation of 
which I have departed from ordinary usage, though I think I do 
agree with Pftpini and his commentators. It is the sense to bo 
attached to the so-called Aorist. The most laborious student of 
a dead language is not alive to all the nice shades of meaning, 
which are plain even to the uninstructed when a language is 
living. Even to a Maha-Pandita in these days the sound of 
is not at all so disagreeable as that of is to the genuine 
Maratha peasant. We know of the distinction between the 
Atmanepada and Parasmaipada only in theory, but that between 
the 1 and $ of the Marathi Habitual Past, of the and $®of 
the Future, we feel. We must, therefore, to determine this 
question about the Aorist, appeal to such Sanskrit works as, we 
have reason to suppose, must have been written when Sanskrit 
was a spoken language. 

The KRvyas, the N&takas, and most of the Puritnas will 
not do for our purpose. Such books as the Samhitfts 
of the Vedas, the Brilhmaijas, or even those portions of 
the two great Epics which do not bear indications of having 
been subsequently tampered with, must be referred to. To 
institute such a wide research I have neither* had the necessary 
time nor the necessary means. But the Aitareya Brahmana 
seems almost to decide the point. In this work, whenever 
stories are told, the so called Imperfect or the Perfect is always 
used, and the Aorist never occurs. 1 On the contrary, when the 

1 In the passage noticed below, we have ^ Hh4, where JTPTl is 

the Aorist of with ST and is used in the narration of a past event. Bat in 
the whole of the Br&hmana there is, so far as 1 can reoollect, not a single instance 
* beside this, where the narrator uses the Aorist in speaking of past action. The 
evidence being then so overwhelming, some other explanation must be attempted 
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persons in the story are represented as speaking with one another, 
they use the Aorist, and the only sense that can be attached to it 
in these cases is that of the English Present Perfect ; in other 
words, it indicates simply the completion of an action or an 
action that has just or recently been done. The reason why 
the Aorist occurs in these cases only is that there is no scope for 
recent past time in mere narration ; and things that have just 
or recently occurred can come to be spoken of only when 
persons are talking with each other. 

The Aitareya Brahman a contains passages remarkably 
illustrating what I say. The story goes : — “ Hariscandra 
said to Varupa, ‘Let a son be born to me and I will 
then offer him as a sacrilico to you.’ ‘ Well,' said 
Varupa. Then a son was born to him. Then said Varupa, 
‘You have got a son, sacrifice him to me now.’ Then said 
Hariscandra, ‘ When a victim becomes ten days old, then he is 
fit to be sacrificed. Let the boy become ten days old, I will 
then sacrifice him to you.’ ‘ Well,’ said Varupa. The boy be- 
came ten days old. Then said Varuna, 4 He has become ten 
days old, sacrifice him now to me,’ ” and thus it proceeds. 
Now in this and the remaining portion of the Khaptja, the verbs 
“said” ( occurring several times ), “was born,” “became” and 
others that are used by the narrator speaking in his own person 
are always in the Perfect ; while “have got,” “has beoome,” etc., 
used by Varupa with reference to the boy, are in the Aorist. 
The latter clearly refer to a time just gone by. 

In the same manner, in the story of Nabhanedi^ha, related 
in the fourteenth Khapda of the Fifth Pancika, the verbs 
•TO WE, vnmgt, and used by Nabhanedi^ha, and 

in the present oaao, and this example ought by no means to be taken to invalidate 
the position in the text. Perhaps when the reading of Vedic books was 
fixed, snq^ and which occurs immediately after, wan through mistake 

Bede to exchange plaoea. 

[B. O, Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II] 
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evidently, from the context, denoting events that have just 
happened, are in the Aorist, as also Wllfh used by Rudra. While 
when the author, in narrating the story, speaks of certain things 
as having taken place, he invariably uses the Imperfect, the event 
from his point of view having occurred at a remote past time. 
Similar instances, in which the Aorist on the one hand, and the 
Imperfect or the Perfect on the other, are used exactly in the 
same way, occur in 1-23, 2-19, 3-33, 4-17, 1 6-33, 6-34, 7-27, 
7-28, 8-7, 8-23, while narratives, in which the Perfect or the 
Imperfect only is used, and where there is either no conversation, 
or when there is, it is only with reference to present or future 
time, are innumerable. 7-26, and 5-34 may also be consulted.’ 

1 The cows held a sacrificial session with the object of getting horns : after 
a year they got horns, and then they say to themselves 

TO he., “ The object for which we undertook the sacrificial ceremony 

we have got. We now rise or break up.” Here SCTTH? is the Aorist of 
* to obtain,* and evidently means ‘ have got or obtained ; * while 9(^911 Iffe 
is the Imperfect of and certainly does not indicate any event that has just 
happened. 

2 To show how rich the language of this BrXhmana is in verbal forms, and 
especially of the Aorist, I will here give a list of the forms of the Aorist referred 
to in the text. It will be Bhown further on that the Br&hmana follows the rules 
of PXnini faithfully in the use of the Aorist, and the following list will show 
that the forms also of this tense strictly obey the rules laid down by that 
grammarian, except in a few cases. 




m qfona 

3ufeqa 

3717ft* 

*** 


3T$q* 

37tN?T 

37*nft* 


371R77 

37*: 

37*3*7 

37fNt* 



37^ft: 

377fre 

37HT*ft* 


*77<7T* 

37$RS 

37*rft* 

37^Kl* 

arara? 

37** 

37$fa* 

373ftSR* 

3757*ft* 

37 * 77 $: 



37§7$7: 

37HT*ft* 

m fur. 

sow* 

3THTOOT: 


Tnuw 

37$: 


3 TOOTS* 

ft 
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We thus see that the so-called Aorist denotes reoent past time 
or the mere completion of an action, and thus resembles the 
English Present Perfect. And this is confirmed by -what 
Pacini says on the subject. The SQtras which give the senses of 
the three past tenses are : — 3*13.2.110 ; SRtnnfc 55^ 3.2.11 1 ; 

3.2.115. They are thus to be interpreted — "S^or the Aorist 
indicates past time ; *3^. or the Imperfect shows a past action 
done previous to this day ; and or the Perfect, a past event 
which took place before this day, and which was not witnessed 
by the speaker.” Now the first Sotra gives a general rule, the 
second is an exception to it, and the third an exception to this 
again ; the past time, therefore, left according to Pftyini’s 
system of rules and exceptions, for to indicate, is WDRI*T| that 
is to say, this day’s. can also, by these Sutras, indicate past 
time generally, i.e., express simply the completion of an action 
without reference to any particular past time, lor, the category 
past time can admit of three divisions only according to tho 
principle indicated in the SQtras, viz., past time generally and 
not specifically, the time of this day, and the past time previous 
to this day. The last is taken up by 3* and f&S, and the first 
two belong, therefore, to 9 ^. By another Sutra •n»iwa«i^J^wki“ 
sraaronftapft:, Panini, 3.3.135, < 3 ^. expresses recent and 
continuous past action, in addition. So that according to 
Panini, 3 ^ indicates (1) past time generally, (2) the past time 
of this day and not previous to this day, and (3) recent past 
time. 

Now all these characteristics we find in the English 
Present Perfect and not in the Indefinite Past. For, firstly, 
if we want to express simply the completion of an 
action, i.e., past time, generally without re ference to any 

Of these 44 forms-^-only five— 

3Hra;--do not oonfarm to the rules laid down by FMiioi for the Bh,\nA or the 
8ant>krit current in his time (Note added in ! 885). 
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particular past time, we do not use the Indefinite Past in 
English, but the Present Perfect. ‘ I read Sir Walter Scott’s 
Ivanhoe’ necessarily implies some particular time when the 
action of reading was done ; in other words, the sense of the 
sentence is not complete without the specification of some time. 
We must add some suoh expression as 4 two years ago * or the 
particular time must be understood from the context. But 
when we say * I have read Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe,’ there is 
no such necessity. Secondly, the English Present Perfect, like 
the Sanskrit 3^, can denote, if it denotes any specific time at all, 
the past time of this day only. For, 4 1 have read the book 
to-day ’ is good English ; but 4 1 have read the book yesterday ’ 
or 4 a year ago ’ is not. And thirdly, the Present Perfect, 
as is generally admitted, denotes recent time in English. 


FROM THE PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION (1870) 

The observations made in the Preface to the last edition as to 
the sense of the Aorist, have been confirmed by several passages 
I have met with, in the Samhit&s of the Vedas and in Brilhmaijas 
other than the Aitareya. But since this is hardly the place for 
an elaborate essay on the subject, I forbear to make any 
addition to what I have already said on the subject. I have only 
re-cast tho remarks contained in the Preface on the meaning of 
the Sutras of P&pini bearing on the question. 


FROM THE PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION (1873) 

Grammar was not an empiric study with Pftpini and the 
other ancient grammarians of India. Those great sages observed 
carefully the facts of their language, and endeavoured always to 
oonnect them together by a law or rule, and to bring these 
laws again under still more general laws. Sanskrit Grammar 
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has thus become a science at their hands, and its study possesses 
an educational value of the same kind as that of Euolid and 
not much inferior to it in degree. For. to make a particular 
form, the mind of the student lias to go through a certain process 
of synthesis. He has to mark the mutual connections of the 
rules he has learnt, and, in eaoh given case, to find out which 
of them, from the conditions involved, hold good m that case, 
and to apply them in regular succession, until he arrives at the 
form required. A mere unscientific teaching of the forms as 
such, and mixing them up unconnectedly into a list, our 
grammarians never resorted to, so long as they could trace a 
resemblance even between two of them, if not more. 


Convinced of the utility of this system, 1 tried in this book 
to adhere to Panini so far as was convenient or practicable, and 
to give his general rules instead of splitting them up into the 

particular cases they comprehend. In this manner 1 was also 

able to compress a great deal of matter into comparatively 
small space. But the book necessarily became difficult since 
instead of placing a ready-made form before the student i gave 
him only the rules, and required him to constitute it fo 
himself. Experience, however, both as a learner and a teacher 
ci i f nrammar learnt according to the 
has taught me that banskr. rememb ered than if 

latter method is more easily and lo g 


learnt empirically. 




ON BHAVABHUTI 

BEINO EXTRACTS PROM THE PREPACE TO THE SECOND 
EDITION OF THB mXlATT-MADHAVA OF BHAVABHUTI, 
WITH THB COMMENTARY OF JAOADDHARA. 

BOMBAY SANSKRIT SBRIBS (1905) 

[The Edition was by Sir R. G. Bhandakar “ Dedicated to 
the memory of E. I. Howard, Esq., Second Director of 
Public Instruction, Bombay, but for whose enlightened 
encouragement at a time when Sanskrit did not form part of 
the regular course of instruction imparted in our colleges, the 
editor would, in all probability, never have studied the sacred 
language of his country.”] N. B. U. 

I 

After describing the Manuscript material and the mutual 
relations of the MSS, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar proceeds 

All the nine MSS are independent of each other, and no two 
are copies of the same original or closely connected with each 
other. Hence, when two or more agree, the reading acquires 
a certain authoritativeness. • ***••• 

In a large number of oases, however, the agreeing MSS do 
not form such groups, but one of them agrees with one at one 
time and with any other at another at random. Looking to 
the fact that the groups give readings which are intelligible 
enough and often equally good, though a shade of difference 
can be discovered, which renders one preferable to the other, 
the oonviction forced itself upon me that these changes were 
made by the poet himself at different times, and some MSS 
have preserved the earlier form and others the later. Of 
oourse, some of the differences in individual MSS, or even in 
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those agreeing with each other at random, may have been 
doe to the mistakes of ignorant scribes or to the ingenuity of 
learned readers. 

The Manuscript material for such a play as Mftlatl-Mftdhava 
is so ample and so satisfactory, that the idea of restoring the 
text by making conjectures, as if it were hopelessly oorrnpt, 
which a certain critic has started, muBt be entirely condemned. 
Even in the case of corrupt texts conjectural restoration ought 
to be resorted to only in cases in which the conjecture is happy 
and carries conviction with it. European soholars, I am sorry 
to say, indulge too frequently in it, especially in Vedio 
literature, when often they are not in circumstances to make a 
happy conjecture. It is not to be denied that some of the 
conjectures are striking and hit at the truth ; but there are 
others which are simply gratuitous and provoking. 

II 

Bhavabhati was descended from a family of Brahmans 
surnamed Udumbaras residing in Padmapura, in the, country 
of the Vidarbhas, the modern Berars. They were followers of 
the Taittirlya Sakha of the Yajurveda, and belonged to the 
KaSyapa gotra. They were pious Brahmans, regularly 
worshipping Agni and sometimes performing the higher 
sacrifices such as Vajapeya. Even at present, there are families 
of Marathi and Tailanga Taittiriyin Brahmans in and abont the 
country where the Udumbaras lived. 1 The name of Bhavabhati’s 
father was Nilakaptha, of his mother, Jatakarpi, and of his 
grandfather, Bhafta Gopala. He was the fifth in descent 
from one Mahakavi, who was a great sacrificer. 

Bhavabhati was a man of learning. He knew the Vedas, the 
Upanigads, and the Samkhya and Yoga systems of philosophy. 
He has given indications of his acquaintance with the Yoga in 

t See explanatory note* on the play, Act L line 81, 
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Malati-Madhava and (he Viracarita, 1 and in the Uttararamacarita, 
has. in two or three plaoes, alluded to the chief doctrines of the 
Aupanigada or Vedanta system, which appears to be somewhat 
different from that elaborated by Samkaracftrya.’ The name 
of his Guru or teacher was Jn5nanidhi\ which looks like one 
assumed by persons when they enter into the fourth or 
Samnyasa order and devote themselves to the study and 
contemplation of the Brahman, and that Jhananidhi was the best 
of Paramahaihsas or ascetics of the highest order, we are told 
in the first half of the stanza in the Vlraoarita. He probably 
initiated our poet into the seorets of the Vedanta. 

In the Introduction to his Edition of the Gatidavaho,* Mr. S. 
P. Pandit states that in the colophon of the third Act in a MS. 
of Malati-Madhava, received from a friend, he found it 
mentioned that the play was “ composed by a pupil of BhaUa 
Kumarila,” and in that of the sixth, that it was “ composed by 
Srimat Umvekacarya, who acquired his literary power 
(Vagvaibhava) through the favour of Srl-Kumarilasvamin.” 
The conclusion drawn by him is, of course, that Bhavabhoti 
was a pupil of the great KumarilabhaUa. The statement in the 
colophon is certainly curious, and chronologically does not 
oonflict with any known fact. But Kumarila was a great 
Mlmamsaka, and Bhavabhdti does not, in the introduction to 
his plays, speak of Mimamsa as a subject which he had studied, 
though he makes mention of the other branches of knowledge 
mentioned above. In his works he brings in, as above 

1 MMatl-M&dhava Act 7 ; Vlraoarita, beginning of Act III. 

2 Act II. ActvvfoTO^W 

Ac. See note on line 397 Act I. Creation aooording to SamkarXcXrya is a 
Vivarta, while aooording to Bhavabhati it is a ParinXma, 

3 See introduction to the Vlraoarita and the reading of N. 0, Kl. in the 
introduction (Bhavabhbti’s PrasttYanX) to the MXlati-MXdhavai 

OOUrB^M® OCVI (Introi)* [ N. B, U, ] 
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remarked, his knowledge of the Vedanta and the Yoga, but there 
is no allusion to any thing that may be regarded as peouliar to the 
Mimaihsa. Again, in the nine Manuscripts collated by me and 
in G. representing as they do the text prevalent in different parts 
of the country from Kasmlr to Mysore, some of them very old 
and in others consulted by other editors, there is no trace of the 
statement contained in Mr. Pandit’s Manuscript. Bhavabhnti does 
give the name of his Guru Jnananidhi ;and, if he really owed his 
Vagvaibhava to Knmarila, it is wonderful that he should not 
havo mentioned the fact himself. Still I am not disposed to 
reject the statement entirely, but its verification must bo left to 
future research. 

BhavabhQti is the author of three dramatic plays, the Vlra« 
carita, Malatl-Madhava and the Uttarar&macarita. Sftrhga- 
dhara, in his Paddhati, attributes two stanzas' to him which are 
found in none of these three. But the first of these is given by 
Jalhapa in his SnktimuktSvall, as if belonging to an author 
named Malatl-Mftdhava, from whoso work six more stanzas are 
quoted by him’. The reference is made at the end in the usual 
way by the expression Malatl-M&dhavasya. The second of the 
two stanzas and another have been attributed to Bhavabhnti in 
another anthology*. Another of the seven stanzas quoted by 
Jalhana is given by SSrangadhara, but not ascribed to anybody*. 

w Pa ‘ 1 * *• 8 * 8tani * 148 

in Peterson’s ifid, 

. ** 8tonta 791 » lh> 

2 See my Report on the searoh for Mas. for 1887—91, p. xl. (»ante, p, 390.) 
[N.B.U.] 

3 tbe Nirnayaslgar Edition of the play . 

4 *°- B *P° rt tor im ~ n ' p* 

(■Auto, p. 896. N. B. U.) and Peterson'* Ed. of fcrng. St. 1162. 

64 [B. Q. Bhandarkar'a Works, VoL II]. 
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Jalhaga is the earliest compiler of an anthology known to us, 
since ho lived in the time of Kp§i?a of the Yadava dynasty of 
Devagiri, who reigned from 1247 A. D. to 1260 A. D., and con- 
sequently the information derived from him is more reliable. 
It appears, therefore, that there was a poet who was called Malati- 
Madhava, probably from his having had something to do with 
BhavabhQti’s work of that name, just as some others were called 
Nidradaridra, Utprek$avallabha, SrtkSraratna, etc., from their 
using certain modes of expression. In later times his existence 
was forgotten, and when his name was found connected with 
certain stanzas, they were taken to bo from the famous play 
of Malatl-Mftdhava attributed to BhavabhQti. So that the 
occurrence in the later anthologies of the name of BhavabhQti 
after certain Slokas not found in his known works, is not a 
just ground for inferring that ho must have written another. 

The Ylracarita seems to have been Bhavabhnti’s first attempt, 
for it does not exhibit that power and felicity of expression and 
insight into the human heart that the other two display, and is 
often heavy and uncouth. Malatl-Madhava must have been his 
second work, and the IJttararitmacarita, the last. In the bene- 
dictory stanza at the end of this, the play is represented as the 
production of his mature intellect . 1 And this is confirmed by 
internal evidence and the traditionary judgment of the Pandits, 
among whom a verse declaratory of BhavabhQti’s “ having in 
the Uttarar&macarita excelled ” Kalidasa, has been current*. 

These two poets are frequently compared with each other and 
regarded as the leading dramatists in the language. The ordinary 
belief among the Pap<Jits is that they lived at the same time, and 
a characteristic anecdote is told with regard to them. BhavabhQti 
took his Uttarar&macarita, after he had composed it, to Kalidasa 

\ 
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and asked him to give his judgment on it. Kalidasa was at 
that time engaged in the game of Saras, and told Bhavabhnti to 
read out the play for him. Bhavabhnti did so. All the while, 
Kalidasa was deeply engaged in the game, and when Bhava- 
bhoti had finished and asked him what he thought about the 
work, he said that it was a very good production, better ■ than 
his own works, and that the only fault he could discover was a 
superfluous dot or An us vara in the last line of one of the Slokas.” 
The line meant was I Act I, and the 

superfluous dot, that on Kalidasa thinking that it should 
be as we find it in our text. Undoubtedly, is much 
better than the anecdote, however, can have no historical 
foundation. 

But though Kalidasa could not have lived long enough 
to be thus consulted by Bhavabhuti, there can bo little doubt 
that he was our poet’s favourite author, and was admired by 
him. The loves of Sakuntalft and Dugyanta and of tho Apsaras 
and PurOravas, mentioned by Kamandaki in tho second Act of 
the present play, may, very reasonably, be understood to be 
allusions to the Abhijnana-Sakuntala and Vikramorvasi. And 
in the ninth Act, Madhava’s idea of using a cloud as a messenger 
to his beloved, and even his manner and mode of addressing it, 
seem’to have been suggested by the Meghadota. 

Bhavabhnti is a poet of great merit. lie shows a just appreci- 
ation of the awful beauty and grandeur of Nature enthroned in 
the solitudes of dense fores! s, cataracts, and lofty mountains. 
He has an equally strong perception of stern grandeur in human 
character, and is very successful in bringing out deep pathos and 
tenderness. He is skilful in detecting beauty even in ordinary 
things or actions and in distinguishing the nicer shades of 
feeling. He is a master of style and expression, and his 
cleverness in adapting his words to the sentiment is 
unsurpassed. 
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The genius of BhavabhQti was, however, more of a lyric than of a 
dramatic nature. Notwithstanding the originality pf conception 
involved in the plot of Malatl-Madhava, the poet does not show 
such a skill in the arrangement of his incidents and in the 
denouement as is displayed by the author of the Mrcchaka(i, or 
even 'of the Mudrarak$asa. The incidents subsequent to the 
soene in the cemetery look like clumsy appendages and not like 
parts of a whole. Kap&lakuqdala is represented to have taken 
away M&latl, simply to give an opportunity to the poet to display 
his power of depicting the feelings of a man in Viraha ; and the 
inoident appears by no means to harmonize with, or to arise 
naturally out of , the previous story. Neither is the poet very 
skilful in the portraiture of varied character. In this also he is 
surpassed by Sadraka. BhavabhQti had not the power of putting 
himself mentally into various situations, of forgetting one and 
becoming quite a new man in another. But as the poet of 
Nature and of human passion and feeling generally, he occupies 
a very high rank among Sanskrit authors. 

Kalidasa, as Prof. Wilson remarks, has more fanoy. He is a 
greater artist than BhavabhQti. The former suggests or indicates 
the sentiment which the latter expresses in forcible language. 
The characters of the latter, overcome by the force of passion, often 
weep bitterly, while those of the former simply shed a few tears, if 
they do so at all. Iu the language of Sanskrit critics, Kalidasa’s 
ltasa is conveyed or Abhivyakta by the Lakpya or Vyangyo sense 
of words, while Bhavabhati’s is oonveyed by the Vacya sense. 

The excellences and shortcomings of Bhavabhati’s genius are 
fully seen in the Uttararamacarita. The incidents in that play are 
but few. There is very little movement. But the description of 
the forest soenery of Janasthana in the second Aot, and the 
portraiture of the griefs of Sita and Rama in the third, are 
unrivalled. Uttararamacarita is more adopted for the hall than 
for the stage ; it is more a Sravya than a Drsya Kavya, while the 
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beauties of iSakuntalS are more perceptible when acted than 
when read. .The merits of the poet are also observable in 
Malatl-M&dhava, but not in such a developed form as in the other 
play ; while to his usual faults, must be added the use of long 
prose speeches containing bewildering compounds. Such a thing 
can never succeed on the stage. Perhaps in this as in several 
other respects, Bhavabhflti was carried away by the con- 
ventionalism which had begun to prevail, and the rules laid down 
by the critics V and the free play of his genius was obstructed. 
Long compounds constitute the poetic excellenoe called Ojas, 
and this Ojas is according to Dapdin the very soul of prose. 1 

The scene of the drama is laid at Padmilvati situated at the 
confluence of two rivers named the Parft and the Sindhu. Of 
the identification and position of the town and the rivers, I have 
spoken in another plaoe. * 

According to the Rsjatarangipl, Bhavabhnti was patronized by 
YaSovarman king of Kanauj. This Yasovarman was subdued by 
Lalitaditya, * king of Kasmlr, who acquired by his conquests a 
paramount supremacy over a large part of India. The mention 
of this circumstance enables us to fix the date of BhavabhQti. 
But the exact date of Lalitaditya or Muktftpi<ja, as he was also 
called, is still a matter of dispute. Kalhana, the author of the 
R&jatarangipl, gives the duration of the ^reigns of the kings 
noticed by him, and mentions the year 25 of the Laukika or 
Saptarpi Era as the date of the completion of his work. He 
began the work, in 24 Laukika, corresponding to 1070 Saka. 
According to the method of turning a Laukika into a &aka year, 
given in my Report on Mauuscripts for 1883-84 (p. 84) , 2 * 4 the 

2 See explanatory notes on the play, Act I., lines, 88*89. (BS8. Edition). 

faftqfr julwri B*j. Stein’s Edn. IV. 144. 

4 Ante, p. 210 t [N. B. UJ 
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Laukika25 corresponds to 1071 Saka passed and 24 to 1070 passed. 
The sum of the durations of the reigns from Lalitaditya to 
Jayasimha, who had been on the throne for 22 years when 
Kalhapa finished his work, has been given by Mr. S. P. Pandit 
as 455 years, 7 months, and 11 days. This being subtracted 
from 1071, we have Saka 615-4-19 as the date of Lalit&ditya’s 
accession, corresponding to 693 A.D. Cunningham in his 
original calculation, gives the same ; but Mr. Pandit somehow 
arrives at 625 A.D., and this is the date given by M. Troyer 
also. But the total of the durations given above includes a 
reign of seven years (Sapta vatsarSn) assigned to S&mgramapi^a, 
one of the successors of Lalitaditya, in two of the Manuscripts 
of the work, while a third gives him a reign of seven days only 
(Sapta vftsaran). This will bring the date of the accession of 
Muktapl^a, with whom we are concerned, to 700 A.D. 
Considering the arguments urged on both sides, it is difficult 
to decide which of the two readings is correct ; but I am 
inclined from the context to regard Sapta vatsaran as the 
correct reading. Lalitaditya-MuktapirLa thus reigned from 
693 A.D. to 729 A.D. or 700 A.D. to 736 A.D. 

But a comparison with Chinese chronology throws a doubt 
on the correctness of the date. The Chinese annals represent 
Can d rapid a, brother of Muktapl^a, who reigned before Tarftplda, 
another brother and the immediate predecessor of MuktAplda, 
to have sent an embassy to the Chinese court in the year 713 
A.D., and to have received the title of “ king ” at his request 
from the Chinese emperor in 720 A.D. ; while, according to 
Kalhapa’s chronology, CandrapKjla died in 689 A.D. As Chinese 
ohronology has always proved accurate, there must be a mistake 
of about 31 years in Kalhapa’s chronology of the period, sup- 
posing Candrftpida to have died soon after receiving the title. 
Lalitaditya himself is represented to have sent an embassy to 
China some time after 736 A.D. 1 which he could not have 


1 Dr. Stein’s transL of the BUjatar., Iutr., p. 67. 
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done if he died in 729 A.D. or in oven 736 A.D.- according to 
KalhaD&’s chronology. If, therefore, we apply the correction of 
31 years, Lalitaditya-Muktapida’s date will have to bo understood 
to be 724-760 A.D. or 731-767 A.D. Yaso varman, therefore, must 
have been subdued by Lalitrtditya after 724 A. D. or 731 A.D. 

And a still closer approximation has been arrived at by Prof. 
Jacobi. In stanzas 827-831 of Mr. Pandit’s edition of the 
6au<lavadha are given the portentous events which took place in 
the world as mentioned in stanza 832 on tho occasion “ when 
the' corner of Yasovarman’s eye became twisted in consequence 
of a momentary shaking of his (kingly) position.” Prof. Jacobi 
justly takes this to be a reference to Lalitftditya’s invasion.- 
And certainly Yasovarman’s loss of his position was momentary, 
for the Kasmlr prince does not appear to have annexed his 
kingdom, but simply to have gone away after he had received 
his submission and concluded an alliance. Among the portent- 
ous occurrences, one was the assumption by tho disk of the 
snn, when “ it was pierced through by Ketn, of the form of 
an anklet as it were of the Lakgml (glory) of the three worldB, 
dislocated from her foot when she thrust it forth violently in 
anger.” (Stanza 829.) Evidently what is alluded to here is an 
annular eclipse of the sun ; and this, according to astronomical 
calculations, occurred, as stated by Prof. Jacobi*, and was visible 
at Kanauj, on the 14th of August 733 a.d. It was in that year, 
therefore, that Yasovarman was attacked by Lalitaditya. A king 
of Central India of the name of I-cha-fon-mo is mentioned by 
Chinese authors as having sent an embassy to China in 731 A.D.* 
This I-cha-fon-mo has, I think, been properly identified with 
Yasovarman, and here we have the date of BhavabuhQti’s patron 
from another source. 


1 Gott. gel. An*., 1888, nr. 2, p. 67. 

2 lb., p. 68. 

* Dr. Stein’s lUjatar., Intr., p. 89, and note on IV. 184. 
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The ambassador of Muktapftja, who was sent to the 
. Chinese court some time after 736 A.D., is represented to 
have claimed the king of Central India as his master’s ally. 
He is in all likelihood Yasovarman himself; and, if so, Dr. Stein 
thinks that Lalitaditya must have subdued Yasovarman after 
the date of the embassy, i.e., long after 736 • a.d. 1 This goes 
against the date arrived at from the annular eclipse, but the 
fact appears to be that, as stated above, Muktftpf<,la did not annex 
the territory of Yasovarman to his kingdom, but kept him on 
the throne and formed an alliance with him ; and hence the 
latter was represented as the ally of the Kasmlr prince. 

From Jaina sources, if they are to be trusted, we arrive at an 
approximate date for the death of YaSovarman, which is 
consistent with those given above. RajaSekhara, the author of 
the Prabandhakosa, tells us that a Jaina saint of the name of 
Bappabhatti converted to Jainism Amaraja, the son and successor 
of Yasovarman of Kanauj. Bappabhatti was initiated as a monk 
in 807 of the Yikrama era. Soon after that event he met 
Amaraja, who lived as a voluntary exile in Gujarat. After he 
had succeeded his father, Bappabhatti was, at his suggestion, 
raised to the dignity of Sari. This occurred in 811 A. V. 
Between 807 A. Y. and 811 A. V., corresponding to 751 a.d. 
and 755 a.d., i.e., about the year 753 a.d., therefore, Yasovarman 
died. 

The Rajatarangipi mentions another poet of the name of 
Yftkpatiraja, who also was in the service of Yasovarman.* The 
Gauglavadha alluded to above is the work of this poet, and in it 
also, he mentions the fact.' “ There was,” he says about him- 
self, “ nothing interesting about him, but he derived his 
importance by resorting to the feet of K amal&yudha. ” 4 

i Transl. Rftjatar., Into., p. 89. 

8 St. IV. 144, quoted before. 

8 Staiua 797 of Pandit’s Edn. 

4 lb. St, 798. 
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Kamalttyudha was a poet, from whose work or works quotations 
are made by Jahlapa and other anthologists. He was thus a 
contemporary of VakpatirSja. Then he tolls us how, “ in his 
rugged compositions, there still shine certain excellences as if 
they were the drops of the poetic nectar churned out of the 
ocean in the shape of Bhavabhnti.”' Heroin ho speaks of his 
indebtedness to Bhavabhnti, from his connection with whom 
lie derived some poetic conceptions or modes of expression. 
From the manner in which the statement is made, Bhavabhnti 
appears to have lived long before he wrote this. Hinco 
VakpatirSja mentions the annular eclipse of August 14th, 733 
A.D., not as a recent event, he must have written his work a 
pretty long time after 733 A.D., and before 753, the approximate 
date of Yasovarman’s death. We may, in general terms, there- 
fore, state that the poet flourished in the second quarter of tho 
eighth century, and Bhavabhnti in the first. 

The date thus determined agrees with all that is known of 
the chronological relations of Bhavabhnti with other writers. 
In the first place, B&pa’s omission of his name from the long 
list given by him at the beginning of his Ilarsacarita is now 
intelligible. Bftna flourished in the first half of the seventh 
century. A verse from Bhavabhnti is quoted in Kwlrasvamin’s 
commentary on the Amarakosa.' KsirasvSmin is mentioned 


1 i». st. Tsroorr w jjrcfar i 

tot arearfe forfrg H 

fastaT 3TOTfa TOfftfiKtg I nfeWT&i II 

2 ^^1 Aufreoht’s paper on Common tare Znm 

Amarakosa in Z. D. M. G. for 1874, Prof. Aufreoht, however, tnoss the verse 
wron gly to the Kirttkrjunlya. 


56 [B, G. Bhandarkar's Works, YoL 11] 
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in the RajatarangipT as the teaoher of Jayapltja, 1 the grandson 
of Lalitaditya, who reigned from 752 A.D., to 783 A.D., 
according to Kalhapa’s Chronology. But as - Ksirasvftmin 
notices Bhoja as a grammarian and lexicographer, it is highly 
doubtful whether the author of the commentary was the same 
as Jayaplda’s teacher. Supposing the Bhoja referred to was the 
same as the famous prince of Dhara of that name, K$lrasvamin 
will have to be placed between about 1040 A.D., and 1141 A.D., 
the latter being the year in which Vardhamana wrote his 
Ganaratnamahodad 1 ii , in which he mentions Kglrasvamin.’ 

Bhavabhnti is also quoted by Vamana in his Kavyalamkara- 
vrtti. Quotations from his work occur in the KAvyaprakawi 
and in a work of Abhinavagupta, who wrote in the beginning 
of the 11th century. He is, therefore, in all likelihood, the 
same as JayAplda’s minister of that name. Bhavabhtlti is quoted 
by Rajasekhara, the dates of whose patron, Mahendrapala, 
king of Kanauj, are 893, 899, 903 and 907 A.D. He is also 
quoted by Somadeva, the author of the Yasastilaka, who wrote 
the work in 881 Saka, corresponding to 959 A.D., in the reign 
of the Ra$trakat& prince Kpspa III, by Dhanika, the author of 
the DafiarQpakavaloka, and brother of Dhanamjaya, the author 
of the DasarOpaka, who lived at the court of Mafija of Malwa 
(974-995 A.D. ), and in the Sarasvatikapthabharapa attributed 
to Bhoja of DhAra, who reigned in the first half of the 
eleventh century. BhavabhQti is also quoted by Vardhamana 
mentioned above and by Mammafca, the author of the KAvya- 
prakasa. Verses from his work occur in Jalhapa’s anthology 
noticed above, and in Sarhgadhara’s Paddhati and similar works 
written in later times. 

» 

^ fftr h aronfbrofrsm n iv. m. 

2 Bee Prof. Aufreoht'a paper referred to above. The year of Vikrama in 
which Vardhamana wrote ia given aa 1197. 
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III 

ON JAGADDHARA, THE COMMENTATOR OF 
MALATl-MADHAVA 

Jagaddhara, the author of the commentary on Bhavablidti's 
Malatl- M&dhava was, as he himself tells us, the son of liatnadhara 
and Damayantl. Ratnadhara was the son of Vidyadhara, and 
grandson of Gadadhara. This last was the son of Rftmesvara who 
was the son of Devesa, son of Caydesvara. Cai.idosvara appears 
to have obtained from some king or chief the grant of a village 
of the name of Suragrslma. All his ancestors, except perhaps 
his father, were Mlmaiiisakas. He or his father appears to have 
been a judicial functionary to some chief. His grandfather 
resided. Dr. Hall states, probably on the authority of Jagaddhara’s 
other works, at Videhanagara in Mithila. Our scholiast gives 
in some cases, vernaoular equivalents for Sanskrit words, but 
the reading is often so corrupt and uncertain that it is not 
possible to find out from these what his own vernacular was. 

But none of. the facts mentioned by him enables us to 
determine the period when he lived. All that can bo done is to 
arrive, if possible, from the authors and works q noted 05 
mentioned by him, at a date before which he could not have 
lived. In his present work, Jagaddhara refers to Amara, the 
Dharapl, the ^ilsvata, the Harftvali, the UtpalitiT, the Visva or 
Visvaprakasa, 1 2 the Sabdaprakasa, the Habdabheda,' the Ane- 
kartha, the NSnartha, the Ratnakosa, the Medini, the Amara- 


1 What is often called the Visva is really the VisvaprakJsa of Mabesvara 
I looked for some of the verses quoted by Jagaddhara from the Visva in the twe 
copies of the VisvaprakUsa in Dr. BUblcr’s Collection, and found them in both. 

2 The £abdaprakiti«a and the Sabdabhcda are one and the same work an< 
identical with the ^abdabhedaprakUsa which is an Appendix to the Visvaprakni 
I looked for the passages quoted by Jagaddhara in the copy in Dr. Btthlera Co 
lection and found them there. 
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mala, the Amaralata, 1 * 3 the Dh&tusamgraha, the Dh&tupradlpa, 
the Nyfisa, Bharata, Daij^in, the Sarasvatlkapthabharapa, the 
• Meghadata, Magha, and Nai^adha.’ Of the lexicons quoted by 
him the date of the Visvaprakasa is known. It was composed, 
as the author himself informs us in a Sloka at the end of his 
work, in §aka 1033 corresponding to 1111 a.d.* Jagaddhara 
furnishes us with another clue. At the beginning of the seventh 
Act, after explaining that the root with signifies to “take 
one’s leave finally, ’’ or to “ bid adieu ” he tells us that the same 
root oocurs in the Meghadata and is explained by the comment- 
ator in the same way. A great many commentaries on this 
poem, besides that of Mallinatha, are mentioned in Prof. 
Aufrecht’s Catalogue Catalogorum none of which, however, is 
well known. And since Jagaddhara speaks of one commentator 
only without giving his name, he must be ■ understood to havo 
been aware of one commentary only, so well known as to 
render a mention of the author’s name superfluous. I, therefore, 
take it he alludes to MallinStha who, in his. scholia on the poem, 
does explain the root in the same way as Jagaddhara. Mallinatha, 
therefore, lived before our scholiast. Now Mallinfttha 
according to Prof. Aufrecht, flourished after the thirteenth 
century, 4 since he quotes from a work of Bopadeva in one of 
his commentaries. Bopadeva was a contemporary of Hemadri 
who was a counsellor to Mahadeva* and Ramadeva, kings of 
Devagiri, and consequently flourished at the end of the thirteenth 


1 AmaramMA and AmaralatA appear to have been two names of the same 

.book, or the latter ia a mialection. 

3 Dr, Rail gives some' more names from the other works of the aohqlisat:— 
the Gitagoyinda, the Uttaratantra, Ratn&vall, Vala and VindhyavMn, and 

HattanXg* 

3 See Prof. Aufreoht’s Oaf. Oat. p. 1883. I do not, however, And the. iloka 
in the Manusaripts in Dr; Bauer's Oolleotion. 

4 Oxf. Cat. p. 118a. 

6 Early History of the Dsooan, pp, 116 and 117. 
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century* Mallinfttha wrote a commentary on the Ek&vall, a 
work on Poetics, and the prince, who is panegyrised in that 
work, ruled over Orissa till the first decade of the fourteenth 
oentury. That is the date of the Ekftvalr, but the commentary 
must be later by about fifty yoars if not more. 1 Another circum- 
stance which indicates Mallinatha’s priority to Jagaddhara is 
that while the latter quotes from the Medinl cwery now and 
then, the lexicon is never referred to by Mallinatha.' If the 
Medinl were composed before Mallinatha, we might certainly 
expect quotations from it somewhere in his vast commentaries. 
MedinlkSra, therefore, very probably lived after Mallinatha and 
certainly before Jagaddhara. 

We should make a further advance in the present inquiry if 
we could determine the age of this lexicographer so often quoted 
by our scholiast. In the introduction to his vocabulary, 
Medinikara mentions Madhava. If this M&dhava is the same 
as the great Minister of Bukka and Hariliara, kings of Vijaya- 
nagara, the Medinl must have been written in or after the fourth 
quarter of the fourteenth century. 1 In Rftyamukuta’s comment- 
ary on the Amarakos’a, there are many quotations from this 
lexicon. Rayamukuta wrote his work, as he himself incidentally 
tells us, in 1353 8aka and in 4532 Kaliyuga/ correspond- 

1 Sec my Report on Manuscripts for 1887-91, p. lxix, and note in the Intro- 
duction to Mr. Trivedi’s lid. of the Ekfcvali. [=sAnte, p.333; the note on 
Ekavl&i is included in the Volume ' later.] N. B. U, 

2 See Oxf. Oat. p. 113 and Appendices to Mr. Pandit’s Ed. of Raghuvamsa. 
Plot Aufrccht has observed one quotation from the lexicon in the commentary on 
Mftgha ; bat it is a later interpolation. (Soe the Preface to hi* Ed. of Ujjvala. 
dafcta, p. xiv. note*). 

3 See Jour. R. B. R. A. 8 ., Voi. IV., p. 107. The date of Mtdhava’* giant is 
1318 6aka, i. 1391 A. D. 

1 i 0,1 Am< l 

1 . 8 . 32 . 
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ing to 1431 A. D. Medinikara, therefore, lived after about 1375 
A. D. and before 1431 A. D. But, if the Madhava alluded to by 
him was another person, we must determine his date with 
reference to that of Mallinatha instead of Madhava, and 
RSyamukuta, but the result is about the same, as Mallinatha 
must have flourished, as stated above, after the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Probably Medinikara lived about the same 
time as Mallinatha. Jagaddhara, therefore, lived after the 
fourteenth century, but how long after, we have not the means 
of determining. A Manuscript of his commentary on the present 
play was written as we have seen in the year 1764 Vikrama, 
corresponding to 1708 A. D.; so that his latest limit is the end 
of the 17th century. 

Jagaddhara’s commentary is very valuable. His interpret- 
' ation of his author is generally correct and proper ; but after 
having given an explanation which alone is plain and sensible, 
he often attempts several others which are fanciful and far- 
fetched, probably to show off his learning and acumen. In a 
few places he is positively wrong. I have considered all these 
cages in the explanatory notes. His quotations from Bharata 
and other authors and the information that he gives on several 
points are of very great use, especially to the University 
student. 

Besides the present commentary, Jagaddhara wrote others, on 
the Vepisamhara, Vasavadatta, Meghadota, Bhagavadgits, and 
Devlmahfttmya. 



A NOTE ON EKAVALI 


(Originally published in the Late Rao Bahadur K. P. Trivedi’s 
Edition of the Ekftvall, Bombay Sanskrit Series* No. 63* 1903 ; 
pp, XXXIII— XXXVII) —N. B. U. 

In view of the Inscriptions brought to the notice of Mr. K. P. 
Trivedi by Mr. K. B. Pathak, and others which Mr. Pathak 
has not mentioned,* the remarks made by me on the date of the 
Kkavali, in my Report* on the Search for Manuscripts during 
1887-91, require to be supplemented, though the conclusions 
at which I arrived from the internal evidence* as to the 
approximate time* when the author of the work flourished* 
remains not only perfectly unshaken, but is remarkably 
confirmed ; and the Inscriptions do not yield much in elucida- 
tion of the point discussed that was not known before. 

The list of the princes who ruled over Orissa given by Sir W. 
W. Hunter and Mr. Sewell is based on the Chronicle of the 
Jagann&tha Temple, and like other productions of the kind* 
contains a good deal that has no surer foundation than fancy 
or imagination, mixed especially in the later portion with 
much that is historically true. It should, therefore, be accepted 
with caution* and confirmatory evidence of a more reliable 
nature should be resorted to where available. Such evidence 
we have in the case of the Ganga Dynasty which ruled over 
the country, and with which alone we are here concerned. 
Seven Copper-plate Inscriptions of princes of this family have 


1 For these Inscriptions, See Trivedi’s Introduction to B3avali, p.p* XXVI 

ft [n. a u.] 

2 Ante, pp. 328-334. It will be seen that Manuscript belonged to the 
1884-87 Collection, though the notice thereof was originally contained in the 
1887-91 Report [N. B. U.] 
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hitherto been discovered, three of Oodaganga, two of 
Narasimha II, and two of Narasimha IV. 

The year of Co<Jagahga’s accession is given as 999 Saka, and 
the dates of his three copper-plate grants are 1003 §., 1040 $, 
and 1075 6. The dates of the grants of Narasimha II are 1217 §., 
which was the regnal year represented by the figure 21, and 
1218 S., and those of the Inscriptions of Narasimha IV are 
1305 S., which as a regnal year, was represented by the figure 
8, and 1316 8, represented by the figure 22. In representing 
a regnal year by a figure, 1, 6, and a figure ending in 
6, as well as a figure ending in zero except 10, were, 
we are told by Babu Manmohan in another paper of his, 
omitted as inauspicious. Thus the figure 8 represented the 
Sixth year of the reign of Narasimha IV (1 and 6 being 
dropped), and the figure 22, the eighteenth year (1, 6, 16, and 
20 being dropped). Thus 1305 S. was the sixth year of his' 
reign, and 1316 §., the eighteenth. If 1305 S. was the sixth 
year, 1316 §., (ought to be the seventeenth instead of the 
eighteenth. But this difference is probably due to the fact 
that a new number was given to the regnal year in the month 
of Bhftdrapada, so that in Caitra, 1316 Saka was represented by 
the number 17, as 1305 Saka was by 6, and in Margaslr$a the 
month named in the grant of 1314 S., by the number 18. Thus, 
i217 §., which as a regnal year of Narasimha II, is represented 
by the figure 21, was the seventeenth year of his reign. 

The grants also give the genealogy of the dynasty with tfie 
duration of the reigns of the prihces. This is given by' Babu 
M anmohan Chakravarti in his paper on the grants of 
Narasimha IV, and need not here be repeated. The genealogy 
ia oertainly reliable, but the years of the duration of the reigns 
as certainly not. For, in the first place, in the grants of 1217 &, 

1 Ury* Inacripttona of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Oeatariee, Journal of tfaO 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoL LXH, Part I, No. 1, 1898, 
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of 1305 S.; and 1316 S., the year of accession of KamRrpava, the 
successor of Coflagahga, is given as 1064 £5. If the latter got 
possession of the throne in 999 £§., and his son 1064 S., he could 
not have reigned for 70 years as ho is represented to have done, 
but only 65. 

Again if we calculate V)y adding to Saka 1064, which is the 
date of the aooession of KSmarnava, the number of years for 
which the reigns of the succeeding princes lasted, we have the 
following dates for the accession of the last seven princes : — 
Narasimha I ; 1174 S. Duration 33 years. 


Ylrabhftnudeva I ; 1207 £5. „ 17 

Narasimhadeva II ; 1224 fi. „ 34 

Vlrabhftnudeva II ; 1258 S. „ 24 

Narasimhadeva III ; 1282 S. „ 24 

Bhanudeva III ; 1306 „ 26 


Narasimha IY ; 1332 S. 

But from the contemporary evidence of their own plates, 
1217 § was the seventeenth year of the reign of Narasimha II, 
and 1316 the eighteenth year of the reign of Narasimha IV. 
Therefore, either the date of accession of KRmarpava, 1064 S., 
for which we have no contemporary evidence, is wrong, or the 
durations of the reigns or both. 

Now, if 1316 S. was the eighteenth year of the reign of 
Narasimha IV, he must have come to the throne in 1299 S. 
Calculating backwards by subtracting the years of the duration 
of each reign, we get the following dates for the accession of 


the seven princes : — 

^ Narasimhadeva I 1141 & 

Vlrabhanudeva I 1174 & 

-Narasimhadeva II 1191 $. 

Vlrabhanudeva II 1225 B. 

Narasimhadeva III , 1249 S. 

Bhanudeva III 1213 6. 

Narasimhadeva IV 1299 S. 

M [B. G. Bhan durbar’* Works, Vol. II] 
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Bat according to one of the grants of N arasimhad eva II, 
1217 5., was the seventeenth year of his reign, and he most 
have come to the throne in 1201 S., while according to our 
calculation, he got possession of it in 1292, i. e., eleven years 
earlier. Now since we started from a date vouched for by a 
contemporary document, and thus come to a conclusion, 
opposed to another contemporary document, the years of the 
duration of each reign given in the plates must be wrong. The 
date of Narasimha II occurring in his earlier grant is found on 
computation to correspond to Monday the 6th August, 1296 
A.D., and those of Narasimha IV, Sunday, 6th March, 1384 A.D., 
and to Tuesday, 23rd November, 1395 a.d. 

Now from all this, what we get for our present purpose, is 
no more than what we got from Sir W. W. Hunter’s list, viz., 
that about the end of the thirteenth century of the Christian Era, 
which is the period in which, from the internal evidence the 
Ekftvall was composed and the king panegyrised lived, there 
was a Narasimha who ruled over Orissa. The date of his 
accession is 1201 i.e., 1279 or 1280 A.D., while in the list, he 

is represented as having acceded to the throne in 1282 A.D. 
There is a difference of two years only, which can be accounted 
for in a variety of ways. If the period for which he is spoken 
of as having reigned, is to be regarded as correct, he held 
power till 1314 a.d., while according to the list, he ruled over 
the country till 1307 A.d. 

That Narasimha II was the Narasimha of the Ek&vali is 
rendered highly probable, or I might say, certain by the fact 
that in the Inscriptions of Narasimha IV, he is in one placp 
called or favourite of poets” and in another, 

qftqpijqppjp “the moon that made the night lilies in the shape 
of poets expand." The description applies to the hero of the 
Ek&vali, both because he was chosen for his panegyric by 
Vidyfldhara, and because he must have patronised him and 
others like him. 
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[FROM 0. Y. CHINTAMANI’S INDIAN SOCIAL REFORM, 
1901, PART FIRST, PAGES 1—26.] 

[THIS WAS CONTRIBUTED AS AN ORIOINAL PAPBR 
TO THE VOLUME ENTITLED “INDIAN SOCIAL 
REFORM," EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY 
Mr. C. Y. CHINTAMANI IN 19011. N. B. U. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Before entering on the subject of this paper it is necessary to 
give to the reader a general idea of the comparative antiquity of 
the different portions of Sanskrit literature referred to therein. 
The hy mns contained in the Rgvoda Samhita are the oldest ; but 
they were composed at different times and some of them are 
much later than the others. The verses of these hymns when 
used for saorificial purposes are called Mantras. The Brahmapas 
which contain an explanation of the sacrificial ritual oome next; 
but there was a very long interval between them and the hymns. 
Then we have the Araiiyakas which contain the Upanisads. 
There are treatises of the latter name which are very modern 
and form by no means a part of the Yedic literature though 
sometimes they profess to do so. Later than these are the 
Srauta or Saorifioial Sfttras, and contemporaneous with them, or 
Bomewhat later, are the Gfhya Sutras. The Dharma SQtras 
in whioh the religious and sometimes a civil law is laid down 
are still more modern. 

The Samhita and BrShmapa of the Black Yajurveda contain 
the Mantra and BrShmapa portions mixed together. Some 
of the Mantras may be as old as the later hymns of the 
Rgveda Samhita ; but the Brahmapa portion must be of about 
the eape age aB the Brshmapas of the ^gveda. Some of 
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(he hymns of the Atharva Veda may be as old as the later 
Qnes of the 9gveda • but others are considerably more modern. 

Buddhism rose in the later part of the sixth century 
before Ohrist ; and the death of Buddha took place about 477 
B. C. The genuine Upanigads must be earlier than Buddhism. 
The Qrammarian Patanjali lived about 150 B. C., and Pftqini, 
the author of the Sutras on Grammar, must have preceded 
him by several centuries. Yaska the author of the Nirukta, 
which contains an explanation of the difficult words in the 
hymns, must have flourished before PSpini. 

From about the middle of the third century before Christ, to 
about the end of the third after, Buddhism was the favourite 
religion of the masses. During that time Brahmanic literary and 
religious activity was a good deal impaired. In the fourth century 
Buddhism declined and there was a Brahmanic revival ; and the 
Brahamans re-edited Borne of the books on the religious and the 
oivil law which had been written in the form of prose sentences 
called Sutras, -and gave a new and more popular shape to them. 
Thus arose the Metrical Smrtis or Smrtis composed in Anugtup 
Slokas which now go by the name of Manu, Yajnavalkya and 
other sages of the antiquity. They of course contained mostly 
the same matter as the old Dharma Sutras ; but they brought 
the law up to the time. This species of literature having oome 
into existence in this way, other numerous Smrtis of the like 
nature came to be written subsequently. 

The old Pur&pas were also re-oast about the period, and a good 
many new ones written. The Mahsbh&rata is mentioned by 
Pfipini and in Sival&y ana’s Grhya -Sutras ; but was consolidated 
into something like its present shape probably three or four 
centuries before Christ ; but passages were interpolated into it 
from time to time ; and it must have been retouched at the time 
of the revival. 
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More than four thousand years before Christ, aocording to the 
latest researches, the Sanskrit speaking people called the 
Aryas penetrated into India, from the North West. They 
were at first settled in Eastern Kabulistan and along the upper 
course of -the Indus ; and thence they gradually descended the 
river to the South, and spread also to the east in the upper part 
of the country watered by the five rivers of the Punjab. Their 
progress at every step was resisted by another race or races which 
in the $gveda are designated by the name of Dasyu or Dftsa. 
The Dasyus are contrasted with the Aryas and are represented 
as people of a dark complexion who were unbelievers, i.e., did 
not worship the Gods of the Aryas and perform the sacrifices, 
but followed another law. The Aryan Gods Indra and Agni are 
frequently praised for having driven away the black people, 
destroyed their strongholds and given their possessions to the 
Aryas. “ From day to day,” it is said in one hymn, “ he (Indra) 
drove the people who were black, all alike, from one habitation 
to another.” Those who submitted were reduced to slavery, 
and the rest were driven to the fastnesses of mountains. The 
process was carried on in all parts of the country to which the 
Aryans penetrated. The old word Dasa came to denote a 
“ alave ” generally, and the word Dasyu acquired the significance 
of a “ robber,” as those aborigines who had taken themselves 
to mo untain fastnesses subsisted on robbery. The latter word 
came also to signify ** one beyond the Aryan pale as these 
tribes of robbers were. 

While the Aryans were in the Punjab they were 
divided into a good many tribes, each having a king of its 
own, and a family or families of priests. There were 
among them three social grades or ranks. To the first belonged 
the priests, who composed Brahmans (with the aooent on the 
first syllable), i.e., songs or hymns to the Gods and knew how to 
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worship them, and were called Brahmans (with the ' acoent on 
the seoond syllable). The seoond grade was occupied by those 
who acquired political eminence and fought battles and were 
oalled Rftjans. All the other Aryas were referred to the third 
grade and were distinguished by the name of Visas or people 
generally. These three classes formed one community, and 
such of the aborigines as had yielded to the Aryas, were tacked 
on to it as a fourth grade under the name of Dasas, which word 
had now come to signify slaves or servants. Such grades exist- 
ed amongst ancient Persians also. In the course of time these 
grades became hereditary and acquired the nature of castes, and 
were called Brfthmanas, Rajanyas and Vaisyas. The fourth class 
oame to be called Madras, whioh probably was at first the name 
of the aboriginal tribe which had acquired a distinct position 
in the community, and was afterwards generalised. 

These four castes are mentioned in one of the latest 
hymns • of the Rgveda. The first two formed definite 
olasses with a definite sphere of duties and were the 
aristocracy of the community. Sinoe the Vaisya class 
inoluded all other Aryas, there was a tendency in it 
towards the formation of sub-classes or communities and possibly 
there were such sub-classes; whioh according to some, formed 
independent castes. The Madras being the aborigines, there 
were in all likelihood several castes amongst them corresponding 
to the several races which inhabited the country before the 
invasion of the Aryas. These were of course denied the privi- 
lege of keeping the sacred fire or performing the sacrifices ; and 
were not allowed to read or study the Vedas. The two highest 
oastes do not seem, in the times to which the old religious 
literature refers, to have split up into sub-castes. No suoh are 
referred to in that literature, though they are supposed by some 
scholars to have existed. There were tribes of Kgatriyas or 
Rajanyas and Gotras of Br&hmagas ; but not castes. 
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With this social constitution the Aryas spread over the whole 
of Northern India, and the Sodra population, incorporated with 
their community, became so large that it influenced the future 
development of the country. The Sanskrit language was 
corrupted and the Vernaculars began to be formed. 

THE AROltlQINES AND THE FORMATION OF THE PRAKRITS 

The languages of Northern India including the Marathi are 
offshoots of the Sanskrit ; and they were formed not by a 
course of gradual corruption and simplification such as we 
meet with in the case of a language spoken throughout its 
history by the same race, but by a wholesale corruption of 
Sanskrit sounds, i.e., mis-pronounciation of Sanskrit words by a 
race, the vocal organs of which were not habituated to utter 
those sounds, and by a generalization of such grammatical forms 
as were in common use, through ignorance of the special forms. 
Thus arose in very ancient times the Prakrit including tjie Pali 
or the language of the sacred books of Southern Buddhists ; 
and these have, in the course of time, become the modern 
Vernaoulars. The phonetic difference between these and the old 
Prakrits is but slight when compared with that between the 
latter and the Sanskrit, which shows that there was, when the 
Prakrit was formed, a special cause in operation, viz., the 
incorporation of alien races ; and this cause has ceased to exist 
in later times. The Prakrits and through them the Vernaculars 
have got some special sounds and also words which are foreign to 
Sanskrit ; and this points to the same conclusion. 

Thus then these dialects show that the new races that were 
incorporated with the Aryan community had to give up their own 
languages and learn those of their Aryan conquerors. 

The Prakrits and the Vernaculars bear the same relation to 
Sanskrit that the Romance languages, Italian, JFrench, etc., bear 
to the Latin ; and just as these were formed by communities 
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composed of the old Romans and an overpoweringly large 
element of the Celtio and the Qermanio races, so were the 
languages of Northern India formed by mixed communities of 
Aryans and aborigines. As a matter of fact, some of the 
vocal peculiarities of the makers of Prakrits are displayed by 
the people of different Indian provinces at the present 
day. Thus like the former, the Qujarathis of the present day 
cannot pronounce the Sanskrit sound 4V but always make eft 
of it; the Bengali cannot utter the conjunct consonant in 
Isvara and other words and invariably changes it into a 
double consonant, making of the Desastha 

Brahmans of Eastern Mahara^ra pronounce a dental nasal as a 
cerebral, and the Sindhi and also the Bengali cannot utter 9 
but must make WT of it. The Bengali shows also the 
peculiarity of the old Mftgadht speakers by his incapacity to 
utter the three different sibilants and his giving them all a 
palatal sound. This would show that among the speakers of 
the Modern Vernaculars, there is such a large aboriginal 
element that it has overpowered the Aryan element ; and they 
may as well be regarded as descendants of the aborigines as of 
the Aryas. 

All this preponderating influence of the aborigines is to be 
accounted for not only by their large numbers but by the fact 
that men from the Aryan community frequently married 
Stkdra wives though the marriages were considered inferior, and 
sometimes Sndra men married Aryan women. The fact that 
some of the Law-Books allow of the former and prohibit the 
latter, shows that in practice there must have been many such 
oases, since the law never deals with imaginary circumstances 
but always such as are actual. The origin of certain castes is 
traced in those books to suoh marriages, and it is even 
represented that under certain circumstances, and after the 
lapse of a certain number of generations, the offspring of those 
marriages can attain to the caste of the original progenitor. If 
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then, the descendant in the fifth and sixth generation of a child 
of a SQdra woman by a Brfthmana, Kgatriya or Vaisya man, could 
become a Brahmapa, Kgatriya or Vaisya when such marriages 
were permitted, it must be understood that there is some 
aboriginal blood (lowing through the veins of the high oaste 
Hindus of the present day. 

To Southern India the Aryans penetrated at a 
comparatively late period, when communities and nations 
of aboriginal races had already been formed. They did 
not settle there in large numbers and thus were unable 
thoroughly to influence the latter, and incorporate them into 
their community. Hence they proserved their own languages 
and many of the peculiarities of their civilization ; and these 
the Aryans themselves had to adopt in the course of time. The 
Kanarese, the Tamil, the Telgu and the Malayalam belong to an 
entirely non-Aryan stock of languages. 

THE CASTES AND THEIR OCCUPATIONS 

It was not possible in the nature of things that the castes 
should always follow the profession or calling which brought 
them into existence, and which is laid down for thorn in the 
ancient Law-Books. The Brahmans alone could officiate 
as priests at sacrifices and in the domestic oeremonies ; and a 
great many devoted themselves to that occupation. There 
were those who preferred plain living and high thinking, and 
taking a vow of poverty devoted their lives to study. But 
there were still others who took to agriculture, trade, and other 
much meaner occupations and also to politics ; and there was 
in the olden times even a Brahmanic dynasty reigning at 
Pataliputra. But politics and war were the special occupation 
of the Kgatriyas. They also devoted themselves to # Philosophy 
and Literature ; and in the Upanigads they are several times 
mentioned as teachers of religious philosophy, and Brahmans 


67 [R. G. Bbandarkar’s Work*, Vol. II ] 
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as learners. In one place it is said that Brahma Vidya was 
first cultivated by them. 1 

It was on account of this philosophic culture that 
religious reformers sprang from their ranks. Buddha 
was a Itgatriya and so was Mahavlra, the founder of 
Jainism. Vasudeva whose name is closely connected with the 
Bhakti school, either a3 the name of the supremo being, or as 
a teacher, was a Kgatriya of the Yfidava Clan. A Brahmana 
may, says Apastamba, study the Yedas under a Kgatriya or 
Vaisya teacher when reduced to that necessity. The Vaisyas 
followed the occupation of trade and agriculture. The Sodras 
are condemned to be the slaves or servants of the other castes 
by Bralimanic Law Books. But as a matter of fact since by 
that name several social groups or castes were designated, it 
was impossible that that occupation should have been enough 
for them or have satisfied them. They often pursued an 
independent calling and became artizans. Patanjali mentions 
carpenters and black-smiths as belonging to the Sadra class. 
The lowest of them, the C&pd&las were in the same degradad 
condition as they are now. 


ENDOGAMY 

Endogamy, i.e., marriage within and not without the limits 
of a group, is a characteristic of castes. But as already Btated, 
a man from the higher castes could marry a Sadra woman 
under the law, and generally, a marriage connection could be 
formed by a man belonging to any of the higher castes with a 
woman of any of the lower castes. The marriages, were, how- 
ever, considered to be of an inferior nature, and the issue took 
rank after that of the wife of the same caste. Marriages in the 
reverse order, i.e., of a man belonging to a lower caste with a 
woman of a higher, were, like the marriage of a Sadra man 


l See Ante, p. 198 [N. B. U.] 
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with an Aryan woman alluded to before, strictly prohibited 
by the law books ; but since they speak of the issue of such 
marriages and give the law with reference to them, there must 
have been in practice many cases of the kind. After a timo 
however, theso became obsolete, and the marriage of a man of 
a higher or Aryan caste with a Sndra woman which had been 
allowed by the law before and frequently practised, was also 
prohibited by the later legislators. And in practice, all 
marriages between members of different castes gradually went 
out of use. 

The Brahmanic religious writers mention a good many castes 
which they assert sprang from inter-marriages between 
persons of different castes. Tho origin thus assigned to 
the castes is in a good many cases evidently fanciful. Some 
of them such as Vaideha and Mfigadha must havo arisen from 
tho locality ; others such as Rathakara or chariot-maker, from 
the occupation, and still others such as CUndala from the race. 
But it will not do to throw discredit over the whole statement. 
The Indian authors are always inclined to reduce everything to 
a preconceived system. Tho castes are four, and if we find 
many more in the real life, they must have sprung by inter- 
marriages from these four. This is the theory on which they 
have gone ; and certainly its application to all cases must be 
wrong. But in order to render the conception of such a theory 
possible, there must have been a few cases actually of castes 
springing up from such marriages. But which of the castes 
mentioned by them are mixed castes of this nature it is not 
possible to determine. All the so-called mixed castes are 
considered Madras, which shows that some of them at least wero 
aboriginal tribes which had become caBtcs. Similarly some 
castes are named which are said to have sprung from Vratyas 
or persons who had set themselves free from the Brahamanic 
ordinances about the orders, i.e., had in practice given up the 
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Brahamanic religion. The same observation as that made above 
is applicable to this case : vis., some castes must have arisen 
from this cause, but which we cannot say. 

COMMENSAL1TY 

Commensality within and not without a group is in almost all 
cases another characteristic of castes. But in the olden times 
we see from the Mahilbhilrata and other works that Brfthmanas, 
K§atriyas and Vaisyas could eat the food cooked by each other. 
Manu lays down generally that a twice-born should not eat food 
cooked by a Sadra (IV. 232) ; but he allows that prepared by a 
Sfldra, who has attached himself to one or is one’s barber, milk- 
man, slave, family friend, and co-sharer in the profits of 
agriculture, to be partaken. (IV. 253). The implication that 
lies here is that the three higher castes could dine with each 
other. Gautama, the author of a Dharma Sntra, permits a 
Brahmapa’s dining with a twico born (Kgatriya or Vaisya) who 
observos his religious duties (17. 1). Apastamba, another 
writer of the class having laid down that a Brahmapa should eat 
with a Kgatriya and others, says that according to some, he may 
do so with men of all Varijas who observe their proper religious 
duties except with the Sfldras. But even here there is a counter- 
exception, and as allowed by Manu, a BrShmana may dine with 
a Sodra who may have attached himself to him with a holy 
intent (1. 18. 9, 13, 14). 


CONNUBIUM 

In modern times it is of the essence of caste that thore should 
bo connubium only within its limits, and commensality also 
except in the case of a few sub-castes. But if in ancient times 
there could be inter-marriages between the three Arya castes, 
and also, in times earlier, between all the four, and inter- 
dining between the first three and some individuals of the 
fourth, in what respect are they to be considered as castes ? 
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)nly in this — that a certain dignity of position was transmitted 
irom father to son, and that marriage with a woman from a family 
!>f a lower hereditary position, was considered to bo of an 
inferior nature. 

FORMATION OF NEW CASTES 

For a long time the four caste3 preserved their original 
Vedic character as social grades though heredity had become 
associated with them. But we can plainly observe the 
operation of strong tendencies to greater exclusiveness, in 
the gradual contraction of the sphere of connubium and com- 
mensality which wo have noticed above. We can also discover 
the operation of causes which lead to the multiplication of 
castes. 

The difference of locality gave rise, as wo have seen, to a 
difference of caste in the case of SQdras. Brahmanic law- 
givers represent several provinces such as Avanti, Magadha, 
Saura^ra and the Deccan as unholy and consequently not fit - to 
be inhabited by the Aryas (Baudhilyana’s DliarmasQtra, 1. 2, 
13, 14), and persons who have gone to others, such as Puptfra 
and Vanga aro considered positively to have lost castes, and 
cannot be readmitted except by the performance of certain 
purificatory rights. This shows a tendency to the formation of 
separate castes among the Aryas, on account of change of 
locality. The Magadha Brahmans are spoken of even in 
sacrificial Sutras as a degraded class. Udlca (Northern) 
Brahmapas are frequently mentioned in Budhist Pali Works in 
a manner to show that they constituted an order or even a .Jati 
(caste) of Brahmans. This class or oaste seems to have been 
regarded as highly respectable. 

The operation of race in the formation of castes we have 
already observed. The original §Qdra caste and a good many 
othera that afterwards came to be included in it, were due to this 
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cause. As the Aryans spread far and wide in the country, 
these two causes came into full operation. 

A third cause is the same as that which brought about 
the formation of the Vratya classes. When the ordinances 
and usages of caste are violated by some members of 
it, the others excommunicate them, or regard them as having 
ceased to belong to their castes. This cause came into 
active operation probably during the time when early 
Buddhism enjoyed ascendancy and was followed by the Kgatriya 
and Vaisya castes. Animal sacrifice was prohibited by the Great 
Asoka in the first half of the third century before Christ ; and 
along with that some of the ordinary usages were given up. 
The BrUhmanaa must have looked upon those who did so as 
having lost caste ; and this fact is probably at the bottom 
of the view held by them that in this Kali ago there are only 
two Varpas, the Br&hinapas and the Madras, the other two 
having disappeared. The prevalence of Jainism and some of 
the other religious systems must have contributed to the same 
result. And the laying down of certain sins liable to lead to 
excommunication in the Law Books, shows that the 
praotice must have prevailed. A fourth cause also came 
into operation in the early centuries of the Christian era 
or even before. It was the formation of Srenis or trade guilds. 
They are mentioned in some of the Law Books and in the Nasik 
and Kanheri Cave Inscriptions. In these, we have an allusion 
to a Tailika Srepi and a Malika Sroni, i.e., the guilds of oil- 
makers and gardeners. These guilds must have had a regular 
organisation, since charitable persons deposited money with 
them for the benefit of Buddhist monks, on which they paid 
interest from generation to generation. And in the course of time 
the guilds of oil-men and gardeners became the castes of Telis 
and Malis. Some or good many — not all, as has been supposed 
by some writers, — of the modern castes have got an organisation 
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with a headman or president, and this they owe to their having 
sprung from such guilds or imitated their practice. Tho 
followers of each occupation thus formed a caste and the 
numbers multiplied. 

A fifth cause has also been in operation for some centuries. 
Religious schools or sects have given rise to different castes. 
The followers of the Mildhyaiiidina Sflkhil or reconsion of 
the White Yajur Veda form a different caste from that of 
the followers of the Kfuiva recension, and those of Madhva 
from that of the followers of Saiiikara, though there is 
commensality between them except in some cases. 

THE PRESENT POSITION 

These five causes have been in brisk operation during more 
than two thousand years, unchecked by any influence of a 
unifying nature ; and the principle of divisions has become 
strongly ingrained in Hindu Society, and perhaps in the 
Hindu blood. During all this period various religions and 
philosophical sects have been founded. Religion has been 
developing and not quite on wrong lines, and spreading elevat- 
ing ideas. But all these sects, including that of the Buddhists, 
occupied themselves with man’s eternal interest, and thought 
it no concern of theirs to promote his worldly interest. The 
Buddhists and also some schools of the Vaigpavas considered 
caste to be of no value. Men from all castes were admitted 
into the fraternity of Buddhist monks, and the Vaispavas 
disregarded caste restrictions in their dealings with each other. 
But the re-formation of the Hindu Society by relaxing the 
bondage of castes, was not an object with them. 

Thus the result is that Hindu Society is now cut up into 
more than three thousand castes. Each of them is a community by 
itself and having no connnbium of, or commensality with another, 
and has developed peculiar manners and tastes which distinguish 
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it 'Still further from the rest and renders social intercourse 
impracticable. Thus, the two hundred and forty millions of 
Hindus living in India, form about three thousand distinct 
communities, each on an average composed of eighty thousand 
people i.o., about two-thirds of the population of a single town 
of ordinary size such as Poona. 

SENAUT’S THEORY OF CASTES 

The germs of the Caste System existed among some of the 
principal races in the West. For a long period there was no 
connubium between the Patricians and the Plebians in Rome; 
and traces have been discovered, we are told, of the existence of 
restrictions as to inter-marriage and eating together among tho 
Greeks, Germans and Russians. But those germs were trampled 
under foot there, while hero they have found a congonial soil 
and grown into a huge bunyan tree, throwing its dark shadpw. 
on the whole extent of this vast country. And what is the 
reason ? This is what M. Senart, the groat French scholar 
who has recently published an essay on Caste, is represented 
to say about it. 

" M. Senart shows how the growth of strong political and 
national feeling constantly tended in the West, to weaken and 
at last succeeded in removing, these (caste) restrictions. He 
suggests that tho absence of such feelings in Indis/may be one 
reason why the disabilities have not also th^re been gradually 
softened away. It is, indeed, very suggestive for the right 
understanding of Indian History, that they should, on the 
contrary, have become so permanent a factor in Indian- life.” 

M. Senart’s theory appears to be that the innumerable castes 
of the present day existed even in very olden times and that ✓ 
the four Van? as or grades.belonged to pre-Vedic times, — when 
the ancestors of the Parsis and Hindus lived together — and 
were traditionally handed down to the Yedio times ; and tjiese 
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traditional grades were fused together with the numberless 
castes that really existed so as to form what he calls a 4 Hybrid ’ 
system. The modern castes have not grown out of the old 
Vargas or grades. Hence ho speaks of the caste restrictions as 
4 not having been softened away.’ But agreeing as I do with 
Oldenberg, a German scholar who has expressed his dissent 
from M. Senart, and believing that the view I have put forth 
above is alone sustained by the evidence available, I should 
say that 44 the old slight restrictions have in the conrso of time 
become very heavy fetters that render all movement impossible.” 
And this is the result of the entire absence of 44 Political and 
National feelingH.” Pride and other feelings that divide man 
from man have had full swing in the History of India, 
and sympathy or fellow feeling has been confined to the 
narrowest possible sphere. 

MEAT AND DRINK 

Connected with the question of Caste is that of the use of 
meat and drink. It is generally supposed that abstinence 
from meat is an essential condition of Brahmanism. But accord- 
ing to all authorities, the Brilhmanas and other twice-born used 
meat in ancient times. The flesh of five speoies of five-clawed 
animals is permitted to be eaten in the Dharma SQtras; 
and even beef is allowed by Apastamba (I. 17,30,37). Most 
of the sacrifices of the old Vedic religion were animal sacrifices; 
and the animals killed by suffocation for the purpose were 
goats, sheep, cows, or bulls and horses. It is impossible 
that the idea of offering meat to Gods could have originated 
unless men themselves liked it and used it. But the 
influence of Buddhism, and later, of Jainism threw discredit 
on the practice ; and those who re-edited Hindu Law in the 
fourth century of the Christian era and later i.e., the writers of 
the Smrtis of Manu and Yajnyavalkya, lay down the old 
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permissive precept, but hedge it round with so many restriotions 
that it amounts almost to prohibition. 

But in modern times the Brahmans of Bengal, Mithila, 
Kashmir and Sindh do use moat ; while in countries which 
were for a long time under the influence of Buddhism and 
Jainism, such as Gujarath, even the lower castes abstain from 
it. But the killing of cows or bulls for any purpose — whether 
for sacrifice or meat — went out of use early ; and was prohibited 
in the books. 

Similarly in the Vedic times -the popular drinks were 
Soma, a species of intoxicating liquid, and also Sura or 
fermented liquor. • This last however was soon given up, and 
wo find the use of it enumerated among the seven deadly 
sins even in such an old work as Yaska’s Nirukta. 

POSITION AND INFLUENCE OF WOMEN 

In the list of the old teachers or Acaryas of the Rgveda, 
given in Asvalayana’s Gyhyasatra, occur the names of three 
women, Gargi Vacaknavi, Varava Pratitheyi, and Sulabha 
Maitreyl. The works of some of the male teachers mentioned 
therein have come down to us, and those of a few others are 
alluded to in other works ; wherefore it must be admitted that 
they were actually living individuals. So these ladies were not 
imaginary persons but really existed and taught. Gargi 
Vacaknavi is mentioned in the Byhadarap yaka Upanigad as 
having boen a member of a large assembly of learned $$is held 
at the court of Janaka, king of Videhas, and taking active part 
in the debate on Brahman or the Universal Essence, that is 
reported to have taken place. 

Sulabhil Maitreyl is introduced in the Mahftbh&rata as 
discoursing on Brahman with king Janaka. In another 
part of the same Upanigad, Maitreyl, the wife of Yftjnyavalkya 
is represented to have asked him when he expressed his 
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intention to retire from family life and divide his 
property between her and another wife, whether wealth 
could confer immortality on her. On Yajnyavalkya's denying 
it, she said she did not care for that which would not make 
her immortal, and begged of Yajnyavalkya to explain to her 
what he knew about Brahman. And so Yajnyavalkya discourses 
on it to her and she interrupts him with intelligent questions. 
This discourse is famous and often referred to in the Advaita 
Vedanta taught by Samkaracilrya. 

Draupadl is represented as carrying on a keen controversy 
with Yudhisthira about God’s dealings with men. The poet 
would not have brought forward such a scene, unless in 
his time there were women able to speak with such 
intelligence and knowledge as Draupadl shows. Among 
the Buddhists there was an order of nuns as of monks, 
and there exist works written by the female religious elders. 
All this shows that women in those days were not condemned 
to ignorance but took part in the discussion of religious 
and philosophic questions, and even appeared in assemblies 
of men. 


TilE IDEAL WIFE 

A wife and husband became by their marriage Dampatl or 
“ two masters of the house.” The Gods gave her to him (the 
bridegroom) for house-keeping ; their union was as permanent 
: and intimato as that of the Earth and the Heaven ; and she 
became his friend and companion. — This is the substance of 
the Vedic Mantras repeated by the bridegroom at the marriage. 
And in keeping with the ideal hero shadowed forth, the 
Vedic ritual makes her a partner in all the religious duties. 
The husband cannot keep the sacred fire without her; her 
presence and co-operation are necessary in all the great 
sacrifices. The fire kindled on the occasion of marriage had 
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to be kept up; all the domestic ceremonies concerning him, 
her, and the children were to be performed on it, and when 
either died, he or she was to be burned by means of that fire. 
The fire was thus a standing symbol of their union. 

This ideal of the relations between the two was in all 
likelihood observed even in worldly matters in the well conducted 
families as the following praise contained in the Mahftbharata 
indicates: — ‘‘She is a wife who is diligent in household duties, she 
is a wife who has children, she is a wife to whom her husband 
is the breath of life, she is a wife who is devoted to her husband. 
A wife is one-half of a man, a wife is the best of friends, a wife 
is at the root of the accomplishment of the three objects of life 
(righteousness, worldly prosperity and satisfaction of desire) ; 
a wife is at the root when final deliverance is attained. Those 
who have wives perform their duties, those who have wives 
become householders, those who have wives enjoy peace, those 
who have wives are prosperous. In solitude they are friends, 
whose conversation is sweet, in religious duties they are fathers 
and in illness they are mothers. To a traveller they are a repose 
in the wilderness. He who has a wife is trustworthy ; therefore 
wives are our highest resources.” (Mahabharata I. 74. 39 ff. ). 

When Buddha was going about preaching his .gospel, 
his great supporters were women, who gave him and his 
numerous disciples many gifts and fed them at their houses. 
One such female devotee, frequently mentioned in the Pali 
Buddhistic books was a rich lady of the name of Visaka who 
resided at Sravastl, the capital of Kosala. She had many 
healthy sons and grand-sons and was looked upon as an 
auspicious person. All men invited her to dinner first, 
whenever there was a sacrifice or any festive ceremonial. This 
gives an idea of the influence and popular esteem that a woman 
could attain. Her husband iff nowhere mentioned and she is 
represented as doing things of her own motion, as also those 
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females, who belonging to respectable families, gave up a worldly 
life and became nuns. This shows that women enjoyed a good 
deal of independence. In later times too, a great many 
benefactors of the fraternity of Buddhistic monks were women, 
and their names are found inscribed on the monuments of 
those times. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 

The picture has also another side. Though a wife was highly 
respected, a woman as such was held in little esteem. In the 
Taittirlya Samhita it is stated that women are unsubstantial, and 
consequently excluded from inheritance.- Yaska gives two views, 
one agreeing with this, and another to the effect that they can 
inherit. Those who hold the former, say that daughters on that 
account are exposed, given or sold but the others retort that sons 
also are treated in the same way, and give the instance of 
Sunabsepa who was sold by his father to Rohita, the son of 
Hariscandra, king of the Solar race, to be sacrificed to Varupa in 
his place. Thus it will be seen that the general opinion of the 
Aryas was wavering and had not become definitely hostile to 
females. In the Itgveda-times, girls were free and could choose 
their own husbands, and enjoyed a great deal of independence. 
But a daughter is always a source of anxiety to the father on 
account on her difficulty of finding a suitable huBband. Hence 
even in such an old work as the Aitareya Br&hmapa, while the 
wife is called a friend or companion, a daughter is spoken of as 
(the source of) humiliation. 

In the Mahabharata, “ women ” it is said “ while enjoying 
themselves with men, deceive them ; no man who has 
once got into their hands, can be free. All the wiles 
of gambara, Namuci, and Kumbhinasa are to be found in 
women. They laugh when a man laughs, weep when he weeps; 
even one they do not like, they subdue by endearing words. 
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Usanas or Brhaspati does not teach a device that women do not 
know by their natural wit. What is false they pronounce to 
be true, what is true they make out to be false ; how is it 
possible for men, 0 brave one, to watch them ? There is nothing 
more wicked than women ; women are burning fire ; they are 
the illusive jugglery of Maya ; put the edge of a razor, poison, 
serpent and fire in one scale, and women in the other.” (XIII. 
39 . and 40). 

In actual life the relations between man and woman 
are so varied that it is quite possible that under certain 
circumstances a man should speak thus about a woman. But 
when the legislator Manu is equally hard on women, it must be 
acknowledged that the estimate of the old Arya of womanly 
nature, is not flattering to them generally. They are debarred 
from reading the Vedas ; any religious rite in which they alone 
are concerned is directed to be performed without Vedio 
Mantras. Even the Bhagavadglta gives expression to the general 
belief that it is only a sinful soul that is born as a woman, 
VaiSya or Sndra. 

Thus women began to suffer in the estimation of men 
about the time of Yaska ; and the downward movement 
whioh then commenced, resulted in their being subjected to 
definite disabilities by the fourth century of the Christian era, 
when the Metrical Smfti of Manu was written, and the 
Mahabharata retouched ; and it has continued to this day and 
rendered their condition still more deplorable. 

•AGB OF MARRIAGE 
(I) OF GIRLS 

When the Mantras addressed by the bridegroom to the bride 
at the time of marriage (the substance of some of which I have 
given above 1 ) were composed, there can be no question that the 
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bride must have been a girl who had arrived at an age of 
discretion and could understand what marriage meant. In the 
time of Asval&yana, Apastamba and others who in their Gfhya 
Sntras give the details of the marriage ceremony and say 
nothing about the age of the bride, we have to suppose that then 
too she was a grown-np girl, and this is confirmed by their 
allowing intercourse on the fourth day after marriage. 
Iliranyakesin and Jaimini prescribe in express terms that the 
bride should be a mature girl who has been chaste ; while 
Gobhila, Gobhilaputra and the Milnava Gyhya lay down that 
a girl not having intercourse previously with a man should 
he married. This also means that the girl should be 
one who has reached womanhood. “But”, they add, 
“it is best to marry one who has not arrived at womanhood." 
Manu and other writers of Metrical Smytis require 
that a girl should be married before she has arrived at 
maturity. 

In these various injunctions we observe a regular 
downward course. Asval&yana is silent about the age of 
the girls ; and the reason must bo that late marriages — which 
the Mantras that were repeated, and the rule about the inter- 
course on the fourth day, presuppose— must have been a matter 
of course and alone in practice. When, however, Hirapyakesin 
expressly enjoins the marriage of mature girls only, the opinion 
of the Aryas, about the time when he lived, must have begun to 
become unsettled, and early marriages to be thought of as better. 
But when Gobhila first of all lays down a precept whioh in 
effect is the same as that of Hirapyakesin, and afterwards 
recommends an immature bride as the best, the opinion in favour 
of early marriage must have become more predominant. And 
it went on acquiring still greater predominance, until when the 
Metrical Smrtis were written, or the religious law was revised, 
it had completely triumphed, and the other was driven out of 
the field. Manu, however as the earliest of the writers of these 
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works, has not entirely forgotten late marriages, and allows under 
certain circumstances a girl to remain unmarried for three 
years after she has attained womanhood. And since his time, 
late marriages have become entirely unknown, and in these 
days girls are sometimes married even when they are a year or 
two old. 

(II) OF BOYS 

The old law was that after Upanayana or the ceremony of 
making a boy over to a Guru or preceptor, he should study the 
Vedas for twelve, twenty-four, or oven forty-eight years, and 
then relinquish the Brahmacarya or student’s vow ; or that he 
should give up the vow after he had completed his studies 
without reference to the number of years he took to do it. 
It was then that he was allowed to marry. The Upanayana 
ceremony was performed in the case of a Brftlimana 
boy when he was at least eight years old, and in the 
case of a Kgatriya or Vaisya boy, when he was eleven or twelve. 
As the lowest period of twelve years for a student’s life must 
have been fixed, because the studies generally occupied so 
much time, a young man was free to marry when he was at 
least twenty years old. But as a rule he entered into that 
relation at a later age, and Manu lays down thirty or twenty- 
four years as the proper age. 

Now here the law upto the time of Manu was entirely 
in favour of late marriages in the case of boys. But 
gradually the duration of student life was curtailed ; until 
now in the Maratha country it lasts for three or four 
days only, and the relinquishment ceremony (Sam&vartana) 
is performed on the fourth or fifth day. The Upanayana 
ceremony and the Vedic study have thus for a long time 
become a solemn farce, and a boy is married when he is about 
twelve years old. It is considered neoessary for the reputation 
of a family that the boys in it should be married at about that 
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age, and the delay of marriage till about sixteen is regarded as 
throwing discredit on it* 

BURNING OF WIDOWS 

The custom of burying or burning a widow with the dead body 
of her husband prevailed among a good many ancient Aryan races 
settled in Europe. It was in practice among the Teutonic tribes 
and also among the non-Aryan Scythians. But in the whole of 
the Itgveda there is no allusion to the practice. Still it must 
have prevailed among the Indian Aryas before the time when 
the hymns were composed. For there are two verses, one of 
which occurs in the Atharva-Veda Saihhitil and in the Taittirlya 
Aranyaka, and the other in the latter and in the Itgveda 
Saihhita (Ath.-Ve. XVIII. 3. 1 ; Taitt. Ar. pp. 631 and 632, Ed. 
Bibl. Ind. ; Rgv. X. 18. 8) of which the first is repeated when 
the wife of an Agnihotrin is made to lie down by the sido of 
her dead husband on the funeral pile, and the other when she 
is raised from it by her brother-in-law or her husband's pupil or 
an old servant (Asvalftyana Gvhya, IV. 2. 18). The sense of the 
first is, 14 O mortal, this woman, desirous to go to the world of 
husbands, lies down by the side of thee who art dead, in accord- 
ance with ancient usage (Pur&na dharma); give her children 
and wealth" ; and of the second, 44 Rise, O woman, for the 
world of the living, thou art lying by the side of this dead 
(man). The wifehood of a second husband stares thee in the 
face". 

The whole ceremony is a mimicry of the once practised 
custom of burning a widow ; and the fact of raising the woman 
from the pile shows that it was afterwards given up. The word 
Didhi$u which occurs in the latter verse is taken in an etymo- 
logical sense by European scholars and Siiyaija in his commentary 
on the l-tgveda, and made applicable to the dead husband ; but 
in the commentary on the Taittirlya Aranyaka, S&yapa takes it 
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in the sense of “a second husband” ; and that is the usual sense 
of the word and that alone is appropriate hero. But I must not 
go into the reasons in this paper intended for the general reader. 

Thus the Vedic Aryas had consciously given up the custom of 
burning widows ; and there is no trace of it in the older books 
on the religious law. But it must have prevailed among some 
of the piany Aryan tribes that migrated to India, or among the 
aboriginal Sftdras ; and there is an indication of it in the story 
of M&drl, one of the two wives of Pftndu having burned herself 
with her dead husband, and in another part of the Mahabhitrata, 
where a female dove is represented to have burned herself with 
her dead mate. She went like a human widow to the “ world 
of husbands ” and becoming re-united with him, lived happily 
with him. 

But when the deterioration of the Aryan moral feeling 
had established itself, the custom was generally adopted 
from the tribes among whom it existed, and the precept about 
the burning of widows was laid down in some of the Metrical 
Smptis, though, however, not without a protest from others. 
But the later Panditas, in their exposition of the law, denied the 
authoritativenesa of the protesting texts and decided that 
the burning of widows was lawful. And so it became the 
general practice, though it was optional, and looked upon by 
some as an irrational act, as is shown by the beautiful passage 
against it in Bftna’s Kftdambart ; and was eventually prohibited 
by the British Government in 1830. 

WIDOW MARRIAGE 

We have seen that the wife of the dead Agnihotrin was raised 
from the funeral pile by a promise of re-marriage. The text 
which refers to this is one of the indications contained in the 
Vedas as to the existence of the practice of widow-marriage. 
There is another in the Atharva Veda in which it is stated that 
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“when a woman, who has had a husband before, marries 
another after his death, they are never separated from each 
other if they perform the rite of Aja Pancaudana”. In the 
Aitareya Brilhmana we have a third passage in which it is said 
that “ one man may have many wives, but one woman cannot 
have many husbands at one and the same time.” This last 
expression implies that she can have many at different times. 
The re-married woman was called a Punarbho, and tho word 
occurs in the Atharva Veda and in the Metrical Sm|*tis. The 
marriage of widows however is not allowed by an express 
precept in the older works on the religious law. Of the 
Metrical Smftis, two — that of Paritsara and Nftrada — permit it ; 
but all the rest are opposed. 

The fact appears to be that in ancient times, the practice 
of widow re-marriage did exist and it continued to bo 
followed up to the time when the Metrical Kniftis 
were composed. But in the meanwhile it had come to be 
considered not respectable or had fallen into disrepute. Hence 
a controversy arose between the legislators. Some ran it down 
entirely ; but Manu argues with thoso who held it to be legal, 
and says that the giving of a widow in marriage is not 
mentioned in the law about marriage, and makes a compromise 
by allowing the re-marriage of a widowed girl who has not 
arrived at maturity. Others, however, represented by ParSsara 
and N&rada stoutly defended the practice and laid down a direct 
precept to legalise it. The writers on the other side admitted 
the fact of the existence of re-marriages, in so far as they put 
into the list of sons a Paunarbhava or one born of a PunarbhQ 
or a re-married woman. But they gave him a low rank ; and 
allowed him a right to inheritance on the failure of those above 
him, or a fourth part of the estate if they existed. Yajnyavalkya 
even rules that the debts of a man who has deceased should be 
paid by him who marries his wife. Thus there is no question 
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that the practice did exist at the time when these works were 
> written, that is from about the fourth to about the sixth century 
of the Christian era. It was not forgotten till the beginning of 
the eleventh century. For in a Jaina work written in 1014 
A.D., to discredit Brahmanism and glorify Jainism, a certain 
legend is narrated in which a man is represented to have been 
excluded from the table of his fellows because he had become a 
recluse without going through the previous order of a married 
house-holder. Ho was advised to marry, but as no one would 
give his daughter to such an old man as he was, it was suggested 
that he should marry a widow, and in support of the suggestion 
the text from ParRsara legalizing such a marriago was quoted. 
But though ParRsara legalized the practice, it was not rehabili- 
tated, and continued to be held in disrepute. Hence it gradually 
fell into disuso and was entirely forgotten in later times. 

l'RESENT CONDITION OP WOMEN 

We have thus seen how the disabilities of women gradually 
multiplied. But the tale does not end here. In still later times 
the disregard for the life and happiness of the female creatures 
grew until it became almost abnormal ; and female infants wero 
destroyed in certain provinces and girls to the number of a 
hundred or two were married to one man in another. The 
first practice has now been put an end to by the British 
Government ; but the second still flourishes. Again in these 
days a man marries a girl of twelve or thirteen after he has lost 
hiB first wife ; she dies after a time, and another is brought into 
the house ; this also meets with the same fate, and a fourth is 
married when probably the man is past fifty and even verging 
on sixty ; and she is left a widow before she has arrived at 
womanhood or soon after. Sometimes negotiations for the new 
connection are entered into, in the burning ground while the dead 
body of the old wife is being consumed by fire. Now it is a fact 
that a connection between a girl of thirteen or fourteen years 
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and a man of thirty-five or above, proves fatal to the life of the 
girl. A great many instances are now before my mind’s eye in 
which when a man married a second girl-wife, he had soon to 
marry a third, and a fourth. The husband thus causes the 
death of the poor girl. And still even highly educated men of 
the present day do not scruple to resort to the practice. It is in 
their power to’ marry a grown-up widow and make an unfortu- 
nate female creature happy, and secure for themselves a suitable 
companion, and to Bhun the guilt of causing the death of an 
innocent and helpless creature. But no, they have not the 
courage to withstand the criticism of the caste-criticism, I say, 
not persecution, for in reality there is very little of that. 

The downward course which began many centuries ago has 
landed us here. And anxiously thinking about tho matter, one 
asks himself why should this degeneration have gone on con- 
tinuously for a long time without impediment. The reason 
seems to be that the tyranny under which the Hindus have 
lived from times immemorial, have weakened their moral fibre 
— if not entirely destroyed it. We have been subject to a three- 
fold tyranny ; political tyranny, priestly tyranny, and a social 
tyranny or tyranny of the caste. Crushed down by this no man 
has dared to stand and assert himself. Even religious reformers 
have shunned the legitimate consequences of their doctrines to 
avoid coming into conflict with the established order of things. 
The promptings of his better nature or the pangs of conscience, 
a Hindu has had to suppress for fear of the three agencies, 
and now the better nature has almost ceased to prompt or the 
conscience to bite. At present, however, though wo live under 
a foreign Government, we enjoy a freedom of thought and 
action, such as we never enjoyed before under our own 
Hindu princes. But have we shown a capaoity to shake our- 
selves free from priestly and social tyranny ? I am afraid, not 
much. But this is certain, that unless we rouse our conscience. 
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and cultivate the higher feelings of our nature, and, with the 
strength derived from these, stand erect against priests and caste, 
there is no hope of our being able to turn back the current of 
deterioration and degradation, that has been flowing from the 
very olden times and increasing in force as it advances. 
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[ From the Report of the Second Aryan Brotherhood 
Conference, Bombay, 1915, pp. 13 — 24.] 

In the Volume on “ Indian Social Reform ” issued by Mr. 
Chintamani in 1901, there is an article on the " Social History 
of India” 1 contributed by me. This article contains a short 
sketch of the development of caste among the Hindus, the 
substance of which with some variations, I must here reproduoe. 
During the early portion of the period, occupied by the com* 
position of the Rgveda Samhita, two Varnas — which word 
afterwards came to signify a caste — are alluded to : (1) The Arya 
Varpa i.e., Arya colour or group of men ; (2) The Dasyu Varpa 
i.e., Dasyu colour or group of men. Later on, there appears a 
mention of Brahma, Kgatram and Visas which indioate three 
occupations, viz., that of priests, rulers and politicians, and 
the ordinary people. These occupations had not yet become 
hereditary and anyone could assume them in accordance with 
his own circumstances. Devilpi, who is represented by Yaska 
as belonging to the Kuru race, is mentioned in X. 98. 5 as 
having assumed the function of a sacrificial priest, and brought 
down rain. The person for whom he acted as priest was his 
brother Santanu, and since according to Yaska they belonged to 
the Kuru race, they must both be considered to have followed 
the occupation of rulers or politicians. This is an instance in 
which a Kgatriya may be considered for a time to have become 
a Brahmapa. 

There is a story related ’ in the Aitareya Brahmapa 
that the old Rgis held a sacrificial session on the banks of the 


1 Printed, Ante pp. 448 ff. [N3.U.] 
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Sarasvati. There was among the sacri fleers a man of the name 
of Kavaga AilQga, and being a non-BrShmana of a disrespectful 
character, and thus not authorised to bo a sacrificer, was driven 
out to the dry sands that he might not drink the water of the 
Sarasvati. There he became a seer or a $gi and composed a 
hymn in consequence of which the Sarasvati ran up to him and 
enabled him to quench his thirst. Having thus composed a 
hymn, he became, non-BrJhmana as he was, a BrUhmana. 

And there are stories of Visvamitra’s having been originally a 
Kgatriya, current in the Epic Period. VisvSmitra and his 
descendants were the authors of the Third Book of the Rk- 
Samhita and consequently Bralimanas pre-eminently. There 
are no plain indications in the Samhita itself of his having been 
once a Kgatriya, but acoording to a very old tradition, current in 
the time of Aitareya Brahmapa, and of Yaska, he was. The 
latter in explaining the expression ^3: or the son of 

KuSika, oocurring in one of Visvamitra’s hymns, tells us that 
Kufiika was a king. In the Aitareya Brahmapa, Sunaflsepa 
is represented to have addressed him as Rajaputra or the son of 
a king, and Bharatargabha or the great Bharata. Thus the epic 
story seems to have been confirmed by a very old tradition, and 
Visvamitra having been born as a Kgatriya, became a Brahmana 
and a Rgi. 

Thus originally, there were these three orders, and as 
anybody was at liberty to take up any of them that suited his 
eiroumstances, the orders were in no sense oastes. In time, 
however, they became hereditary, and no one could assume that 
order into which he was not born. In one of the latest hymns 
of the Samhita, that known as the Purugasnkta, the four castes 
Br&hmapa, Rajanya, Vaisya andSQdra are distinctly mentioned. 
The fi?st three belong to the Aryan stock and the last is clearly 
distinguished from it. It has already been mentioned that 
when the Aryans invaded India, they met with hordes of indigen* 
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ous tribes to whom they gave the general name of Dasyus. 
In the course of time one or more of these tribes became 
incorporated with the Aryan Society and to them was assigned the 
function of menial service. Probably one of the main tribes 
was called by the name of Hndra, and that term acquired a 
comprehensive sense so as to render it applicable to all non- 
Aryan tribes. 

But though these orders had become hereditary and acquired 
to that extent the nature of castes, still, commensality and 
connubium between the members of a certain group to the 
exclusion of persons of another group, whioh are the essential 
characteristics of a caste at the present day, did not exist for a 
long time. The epics are full of instances in which BrahmanaB 
dined with K^atriyas and Vaisyas, and in some cases with Sndras 
also. And the members of a caste were allowed to marry wives 
from the lower ones in addition to one from their own. Such 
marriages are called Anuloma marriages, i.e., marriages in con- 
formity with the established gradation of castes. Marriages in 
the reverse order, i.e., of a woman of a superior caste with a man 
of an inferior^ one were prohibited by law but still were in 
practice. The authors of Dharmasntras and the Metrical Smrtis 
give the names of the mixed castes formed by these two kinds 
of marriages. Among the names mentioned by them are such 
ones as Yaidehika and Magadha which are clearly names derived 
from the locality in which the people belonging to the castes 
originally lived ; i.e., these were considered as separate castes 
only because they lived in the provinces of Videha and M&gadha, 
and were thus isolated from the rest, just as the Vadnagars and 
Visnagars have become separate castes in consequence of the 
locality to which they belonged. 

Capcjlalas and Ni§&das are also mentioned among the mixed 
castes and were evidently aboriginal tribes. The authors 
of the Dharmasntras finding a number of castes prevalent 

60 [R. G. Bhaudarkar’s Works, VoL II ] 
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in Hindu Society endeavoured to account for them by 
the theory of the mixed marriages we have mentioned. 
Probably a few castes were formed by such marriages ; 
but it has been our mental practice to form a theory 
based upon the instances falling within our ordinary observation 
and extending that theory to other instances also, in which the 
origin is unknown. But the enumeration of these mixed oastes 
shows us this at least — that there were some which owed their 
origin to mixed marriageB ; that there were others due to the 
difference of looality and still others which properly were 
original raoes. 

Difference of race has been a very fruitful oause of the 
difference of castes. Not only did the aboriginal races 
form so many independent castes, but there were other races also 
who made incursions into the country in historic times and 
swelled the number. The Yavanas or Baotrian Greeks made 
their appearance in the country, a few centuries before Christ 
and were followed later on by Sakas. Though these held large 
portions of the country, they entered it as conquerors and 
remained there as rulers. When they lost power they were 
probably absorbed in the existing castes. I may here mention 
a colony of Persian priests called Magi who brought the 
worship of Mihira or the Sun into the oountry about 200-300 
A. D. These are known to Sanskrit literature as Magas and 
are considered as Brfthmapas. The Maga Brilhmanas exist as 
an independent caste in Rajputana and elsewhere in 
Northern India to this day. 

But from about the first century after Christ, to about the 
sixth, large hordes of tribes of the name of Abhiras and 
Gdrjaras poured into the country and settled in it. The 
Abhiras occupied the country from the East of the Punjab 
to about Mathura and southwards to Kathiawad and 
Konkan. The GOrjaras followed afterwards. They came by way 
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of the Punjab, to a province of which, they gave their name now 
known as Qujarat. Then they entered Kajputana and founded 
a kingdom at Kananj which subsisted for a few centuries. 
Subsequently they turned to the south and established a 
kingdom in Northern Gujarat at AnahilpaUana and gave the name 
of Gujarat to the old province of Lata which it still holds. Tho 
Abhlras and GQrjaras formed separate castes and wo havo at 
present Abhlra and Gorjara goldsmiths, Abhira and Gorjara 
carpenters and even Abhlra and Gorjara Rrahmapas. Later on 
came also a small horde of Huns called in Sanskrit IlQpas. These 
Hopas seem to have formed a caste and there are some peoplo 
in the Punjab whose Gotra is known by tho name of Mnpa. 

In addition to these three causes thero were others also which 
contributed to the multiplication of castes. Wo havo epigraphio 
evidence that there were in the early centuries of tho Christian 
era a number of trade-guilds such as Tailikasrepl or the guild 
of oil men, M&likasrepl or the guild of gardeners which 
had their own constitution. This enabled them to receive in 
permanent deposit, sums of money, the interest of which was 
to be devoted for the benefit of Buddhist mendicants. Guilds 
such as these became exclusive castes in tho course of time. 
Then there arose a number of religious sects which too 
hardened into castes eventually. 

But the most fruitful source for the multiplication of 
castes was the number of persons who were called Vrfttyas. 
Those whose Upanayana ceremony w u b not performed at 
the time prescribed or not at all, were called Vrfttyas 
and all communication with them was prohibited. In 
general terms it may be stated that those who violated the 
BrShmanic ordinances were excommunicated and formed 
separate castes. This principle of excommunication went on, 
being largely resorted to in later times even when there was a 
slight departure from the ordinary usages of castes. From the 
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operation of all these causes the number of castes has now 
swollen to more than about 3,000, and the Hindu population of 
India is now divided into so many distinct communities, 
differing in manners and customs and often hostile to each 
other. 

The germs of the caste system existed among the nations of 
the West. There wero no inter-marriages between the 
Patricians and the Plebians of Ancient Rome for a long time, 
and there wore traces even amongst the Greeks, Germans and 
Russians of the same prohibition and of not eating together. 
But these traces disappeared in the course of time among those 
nations, while they have had a luxuriant growth in India 
until they have developed into a mighty and extensive banian 
tree casting the dark shadow of its branches over every 
province, city and village of India ! And what is the reason ? 
This is what M. Senart, a French scholar who has written an 
essay on “Caste” says on the subject: "The growth, of strong 
political and national feelings constantly tended in the West to 
weaken, and at last succeeded in removing, these (caste) 
restrictions.” He suggests that the absence of such feelings in 
India may be one reason why the disabilities have not also 
there been gradually softened away. “ Softened away ” 
indeed ! There is no talk here of caste restrictions softening 
away ; they have instead hardened into a rock, in a manner to 
challenge the skill and power of the greatest athlete among ns 
to break it. 

Hot only have political and national feelings not 
grown among us, but whatever rudiments of those feelings 
existed at and before the time of Buddha, have on the contrary 
softened away, and now there is no trace of them. But we 
have received an English education, and European ideas have 
been grafted on our minds and they are filled with new national 
aspirations. As a result of the terrible war that is now being 
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waged in Europe, there is a hope that some of those aspirations 
will bo realized and the aim of the British Government will bo, 
as the Viceroy has recently declared, to mako India a friend 
of the Empire and not a trusted dependent. To beoome the 
friend of the Empire, India must bo one and one-hoarted, and 
this can only be effected by the obliteration of caste distinctions 
among the Hindus, and a good understanding between them 
and the Mahomedans. Our efforts therefore must now bo 
directed towards achieving such a result. 

But during all this time that I have been speaking of, was 
there no gifted soul to stem the torrent of this caste 
formation? There was — and I may say — there were. Buddha 
taught the doctrine that all the four castes were equally pure 
and denied the claim of the Briihmanas to a superiority in this 
respect over the rest. It is stated that while he was staying 
at Sravastl, the Brahmanas deputed a learned young man of the 
name of Assalayana (Asvalayana) to discuss the question with 
him. The questions that were put to him by Buddha were 
whether there was any difference between the Brahmanas and 
the other three castes as to the manner in which persons 
belonging to them were conceived and developed in their 
mother’s womb and afterwards were born ; whether their moral 
liabilities and the consequences of tho violation of what is 
right and proper, wore different, i.e., whether a Madra murderer, 
was more sinful than a Brahman a murderer ; whether heaven 
was the reward of a virtuous Brfdimana only and not a virtuous 
Sadra and so on. Asvalayana did not recognize any difference. 
At last Buddha declared that the superiority claimed by the 
Br&hmapas was a heresy propounded by some H$is in con- 
sequonce of which they lost their spiritual power. And 
Buddha admitted to his spiritual dispensation members of all 
castes whatever, even CApdalas and scavengers. The Brahmanic 
dispensation was open to the three higher castes only, though 
there was a difference even here, and the Madras were excluded. 
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The Sudras are declared not to be qualified for the study of the 
Vedanta, to attain Mokga or eternal bliss, and the way open to 
them was to discharge their duty of service to the higher castes 
faithfully and thus be born in future life as Vai£ya, Kgatriya 
or Brahmapa when alone they oould study the Vedanta and be 
emancipated. 

But Buddha was a religious reformer and not a 
social or political reformer, and therefore he stopped after 
admitting all castes to the benefit of his system of redemption, 
and did not impose upon his followers the duty of neglecting 
their oasteB in social relations and thus practically giving it up. 
Similarly Vaigpavism was a religious reform intended to 
supersede the old Bacrificical religion and even the Aupanigada 
religion of contemplation. But Bhagavad Vasudeva in the 
Bhagavadglta, and all his subsequent followers, confined 
themselves to admitting all castes to the new dispensation of 
Bhakti or love and Karma or the performance of right actions, 
and did not run down castes as such, or preach its abandonment, 
though the Vaispavas of later times such as Ramananda and 
his followers, R a e d a s the currier, Kablr, the Mahomedan 
weaver, etc., neglected it very perceptibly in their 
ordinary relations. Even our Tukarama declares his 
readiness to worship a Vaigpava as such to whatever caste he 
belonged. 

But all these saints and Sadhus did not look upon 
caste as a social evil, but disregarded it in their fellowship with 
each other as earnest devotees of God whom they loved; and I 
may here remark that all the revolutions we have gone through 
since the sacrificial religion came into disrepute, have been 
Religious and Moral revolutions and not Sooial or Political 
Revolutions. A revolution is a change that affects and moves 
masses of men ; and religious revolutions in India had this 
effect, but political revolutions were perhaps more' frequent 
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than religious revolutions, but they were simply oontests 
between nval dynasties, and the masses of the people remained 
unaffected. They did not care who ruled over them, and if he 
was found to be despotic and inhuman, their ordinary remedy 
was to leave his kingdom and dwell in a country governed by 
another prince. Thus the absence of strong political and 
national feeling to which M. Senert attributes the non-efface- 
ment of the original caste distinctions, is illustrated by this our 
stolid indifference to political revolutions. 

But we can no more continue to be stolidly indifferent as to 
who governs us and how he governs us. Our English education 
has evoked in us a sense of nationality, and we have been 
thinking of the evils from which our nation is suffering, and 
endeavouring to remove them by the introduction of reforjns, 
political, social, moral and religious. These constitute a 
national question and the elevation of tho’nation is what wo have 
been seeking. The education of our women attracted our 
attention very early ; then the abolition of early marriages, 
and afterwards the marriage of widows. 

The evils of caste came, about 1850, to be looked 
upon as seriously obstructive to the formation of a nation, 
and about that year, the late Rao Bahadur Dadoba Pandurang 
impressed on his pupils of the Normal Class that he 
taught, the necessity of eradicating them and organised a 
society, known by the name of Paramahamsa. The society 
gradually increased in numbers. When a new member was 
admitted, he was made to read a prayer and afterwards to eat a 
piece of bread baked by Indian Christians as an indication that 
he had given up the caste requisites. Once a year or perhaps 
oftener, all the members who belonged to different castes dined 
together. But all this was done with closed doors, and the 
members were afraid of publicity. The pupils of the Normal 
Class lived on the second floor of Dumete’s Chawl in Phanasvadi 
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while they wore in Bombay. A good many of them were after- 
wards sent to Moffusil towns as vernacular school masters, and 
there they acted as missionaries of their caste creed. 

One of these was located at Ratnagiri where I was a pupil till 
the end of 1852. He succeeded in making several men 
Paramahamsas. A class fellow of mine who had come under his 
influence wanted to convert me to the new creed, and used to take 
me for long walks in the afternoon when he discussed with me 
the absurdity of casto distinctions and their destructive effects on 
national unity. I was of course intellectually convinced of all 
this but was not admitted as a member of the body till the 
beginning of 1853 when I went to Bombay for the prosecution 
of my studies in the Elphinstone College. About that time i. o„ 
when I was in the 16th year of my age, the initiation ceremony 
was performed in a room in Dumete’s Chawl in my case, and I 
was made to eat a piece of bread, which made my hairs stand 
on end because of a vague feeling that I had done something 
awful. The Paramahariisa society went on in the manner above 
described till about the early sixties, when the book in which 
the names of tile members were written down was stolen, and 
every body was afraid that he would be exposed to caste perse- 
cutions, and the society naturally broke up and the caste question 
was transferred to another sphere. 

Some of the members of the Paramahariisa society felt that 
Social Reform could not have a stable and healthy footing unless 
based on Religious Reform. They, therefore, organised the 
Theistio body of the Pr5rthanS Samitja on the model' of the 
Brfthmo Samftja of Calcutta. The guiding principle of this 
reform was the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man. 
This last implies an obliteration of caste distinctions and much 
mor . It implies also the levelling down of all social dis- 
tinctions for which, however, many members of religious bodies 
are not prepared. But the general attitude of these new re- 
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formers towards castes is more hostile than that of old reformers 
like Buddha and the Vaispavas, and it may bo said that these 
new religious bodies have adopted all the programme of the 
social reformers. One prominent body of theso reformers — that 
of the New Dispensation — has not yet adopted the doctrine of 
the doing away of the Purdah in the case of women. 

Bnt a still more wider sphere, which the caste reform has 
acquired, is the growing public opinion against it, called into being 
by considerations of self-interests. If you have to travel by rail 
you must lay asido some at least of the canto requirements. If 
you want to better your position in life by getting into the 
Indian Civil Service or the Indian Medical Service, or by 
becoming a barrister, or an expert in any art or science, you must 
go to England and Europe or to America. This involves decided 
violation of caste rules, since even if you are supposed not to 
resort to any forbidden food, you have to eat the food cooked 
by Indian Christians or by Europeans. The caste rules in this 
respect are set aside without any compunction, and a large 
number of men secure these practical advantages which result 
from the violation. Caste is given up by these persons not 
because they thereby contribute to the consolidation of the 
nation, but simply because they wish to improve their worldly 
position. 

The natural effect of this, as I have stated on several 
previous occasions, is that a man, when he starts for Europe 
or America, leaves his caste at the Apollo or Ballard Pier, and 
all the while that he remains in those foreign countries, he 
lives without it and resumes it at those Piers when he returns. 
That is, these travellers go through a penance when they come 
back to purify themselves from the sin which they believe not 
to have oommitted, or when they do not do so, they live as 
members of their own previous castes. This at the best may be 
characterised as unoonscions Caste Reform, and is highly pre- 

61 [ B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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judicial to the healthy growth of Hindu society since it involves 
hypocrisy. There are, however, a few daring persons who 
continue the practice of dining at forbidden places, which they 
had to adopt in foreign countries, even after their return, and 
there are still others, who, without going to foreign countries, 
give up the caste-rule of not eating the food cooked by a man 
belonging to a caste lower than his. 

In the meanwhile a wave of reaction has been sweeping over 
us for a good many years. I hoard of the formation of a 
Brahman Club in Bombay about 25 years ago, and since 
that we have had Clubs and periodical Conferences called 
Parisads of many castes-the Silrasvatas, the Kilyastha Prabhus, 
the Daivajnas or goldsmiths, the Shimpis or tailors, the 
Malis or gardeners and others. It is often urged in favour of 
such conferences or Parisads, that they are the means of tho 
introduction of Social Reform in those communities. The object 
of the Sftrasvata Parigad is stated to bo the union of all the sub- 
castes. To that extent the Parisad does good no doubt ; but the 
assertion of tho exclusiveness of the community, involved in tho 
holding itself of the Parigads or the running of a Club, serves to 
harden the caste distinctions instead of softening them. Hence 
these Parisads and Clubs are retrogressive in my opinion. 

Then again we often hear of the bitter relations between the 
Marathas and the Brahmans in some of the Native States, the 
Brahmans declining to perform domestic rites by the use of Vedic 
Mantras in the houses of the Marathas, and the Marathas insisting . 
on their being so performed. The partiality of a matt in high 
position, using his patronage in favour of men of his own caste 
only, has descended to ns from very old times. It was thought, 
that English education would cure a man of this caste partiality, , 
but it is a matter of regret that it has not, and a doubt often creeps 
into my mind as to whether after all, English education will 
instil into our minds that resoluteness, sincerity of purpose 
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and energetic prosecution, that are necessary for bringing about 
a conscious reform on national grounds in the matter of caste, by 
obliterating the distinctions that it involves. 

But how is a conscious reform to be brought about ? Wo 
violate caste when it suits us, and resume it when the necessity 
has ceased. This insincerity must bo given up, and we must set 
ourselves to destroy caste consciously, for the consolidation of 
our nation by openly dining together. But even this open 
dining may come to prevail and the caste remain strong. For 
this purpose it is necessary that there should be inter-marriages 
between the different castes. Such inter-marriages are allowed 
by the old Hindu Law, and it is only Pratiloma marriages that 
are prohibited. But the law of the land at present as shaped by 
our English courts, is that even Anuloiua marriages are illegal. 
This is an artificial obstruction placed in the ways of those who 
seek to reform the condition of their country by the Courts of 
that Government, which by its system of education, has taught 
us to effect reforms. Therefore we should all join in a protest 
against this, and seek the re-enactment of the old Hindu Law. 

Then again it is stated that marriages between members of 
different castes will result in the degeneration of the race. But 
we have seen that mixed marriages were frequent in the olden 
times, and the progeny resulting from them became incorporated 
with the other Hindu communities showing no signs of de- 
generation. The distinction between an Aryan and a Negro 
is very great, and the offspring of an inter-marriage between 
them may prove to be inferior. But the distinction is not so 
great between a Citp&vana, a Karbala, a Desastha, a Sepavi, a 
Prabhu, a Daivajria, as to make us fear that the progeny resulting 
from the inter-marriages between these castes will bo 
degenerate. 

There is however one objection to these inter-marriages. 
Some of the manners and customs, and even the mode of cooking 
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food, are different in the oase of different castes, and an inter* 
marriage 'will cause a great deal of inconvenience to the ' wife 
and husband. But these will be passing inconveniences ; and 
to ensure our ultimate freedom from them, it is necessary that 
even before inter-marriages come into vogue, we should organise 
an intimate intercourse between the respectable families of the 
different castes so as to bring about a close approximation to 
each other. But whether wo shall have the courage to perform 
such marriages on any large scale, is doubtful. Still if we place 
the ideal constantly before our mind and work up to it sincerely, 
there is nothing to prevent its realization in the course of time. 
But it may appear impossible to some, and they may propose that 
the caste should continue to exist especially in matters of inter- 
marriage, but that our ordinary relations to each other must be 
based on the supposition that there is no caste distinction between 
us. In our Meetings and our Conferences and Congresses 
we should accustom ourselves to be guided only by the 
feelings of a United Nation. You will have to consider whether 
this is possible ; whether if one of your leaders in such move- 
ments attains to real power, he will not be guided by partiality 
for his own caste in the exercise of that power. Caste feeling 
is of the same kind as national feeling, but its mischievousness 
consists in its being confined to a small community following a 
few occupations only ; while the national feeling extends over a 
vast community, the members of which follow different occu- 
pations which are complements of each other and constitute a 
solid unit. But if this national feeling brings about an estrange- 
ment between different bodies of men, notwithstanding great 
similarities between them in times of peace, and, in inuoh 
exaggerated form, in times of war, as is the case in Europe at 
present, how can you expect its bastard kindred — the caste 
feeling — to bring about a greater harmony between the different 
castes ? The caste feeling dies even harder than the national 
feeling. It subsists among the Goanese Christians to .this day. 
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Its very narrowness and want of self-sufficiency constitute a 
danger to the growth of the higher or national feeling. 

From the preceding it will be seen that I propose that we 
should keep the ideal of the obliteration of caste distinctions 
constantly before our mind’s eye. The question now is whether 
we should similarly aim at the destruction of provincial 
distinctions: whether it is desirable that Gujratis, Marathas, 
Punjabis, Hindusthanis, Bengalis, the Telagus, the Tamils, the 
Kanarese, the Malayalams and others should be fused together 
into one mass of humanity. It may be desirable, but is it 
possible ? Innumerable languages are spoken by these people : 
— their manners, customs, aims, aspirations, literature and art 
differ considerably. Is it possible to bring about their uni- 
fication ? These people are not only as different as, but more 
different than the nations of Europe. Nationality and race 
assert themselves in spite of all endeavours to efface them. What, 
therefore, we should seek is to bring out Social Reform inclusive 
of the obliteration of caste in each of the communities or 
provinces and not to unify them. But the result of having 
many provincial nationalities must be mutual jealousies, and an 
uncontrollable desire in those that are enterprising, to subjugate 
others, and finally a war of annihilation, such as the one now 
being waged in Europe. Will our provincial nationalities not 
lead to similar result ? 

With regard to Europe, sober and thoughtful men 
have perceived the necessity of placing all the nations 
therein under one central authority, whose decisions and com- 
mands should be obeyed by all. The confederation of European 
nationalities is the ideal conceived by these thinkers, and if the 
present War ends in a thorough discomfiture of the most 
aggressive States, and a general weakening of them all, there will 
be attempts to realise such a confederation. 

Here in India, however, we have already got a Central 
Authority to which all our provincial nationalities will be subject. 
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. Under the guidance of this Central Authority, and in virtue of 
the policy hitherto pursued and to be pursued by it in future, 
our Provincial Nationalities will combine together for the 
promotion of Indian interests, as opposed to provincial interests; 
and an Indian Nationality subordinating to itself the provincial 
nationalities, will grow up. The Indian National Congress and 
the other National Conferences, as well as the Supreme and 
Provincial Legislative Councils, have already given birth to a 
feeling of Indian Nationality. ' Things are everywhere tending 
towards provincial autonomies, controlled and regulated by a 
supreme power, exercising sway over the whole of India. 

In social matters also our aim must be the same, and 
we should seek provincial reform, regulated and controlled 
by the necessities of a general Indian Sooial Reform. 
Confederation here as well as in Politics should be our aim. 
Lastly, whatever we are able to accomplish in the matter of 
Social Reform, and even supposing that we do not succeed 
at all, we should iinpress upon our minds the idea that we 
have a duty to perform towards our province and our country, 
and endeavour to discharge it without regard, in the words of 
the Bhagavadgftft, to the resulting fruit, i.e., not being depressed 
by failure, or elated by success into a blind over-confidence 
and carelessness.' 


1 The foregoing «u the Address of Sir B. G. Bhandarkar, as President of 
the Second Aryan Brotherhood Conference, held at Bombay on Thursday, the 
4th of November 1915 and the following days. [N.B.U.] 


PRESIDENTAL ADDRESS AT THE 
NINTH INDIAN SOCIAL CONFERENCE HELD IN 1895 


[From 0. Y. Chintamani’s "Indian Social Reform ” 1901, 
Part Third, pp. 177-190.] 

Ladies and Gentlemen — I must in accordance with the usual 
practice begin by thanking you for having elected mo your 
Chairman. On the present occasion, however, this is not a mere 
matter of rontine and formality. Certain circumstances have 
this year very widely evoked enthusiasm for the cause of Social 
Reform, and have led to a sort of constitution being given to this 
conference similar to that which the Political Congress possesses. 

I have before me to-day a large number of my countrymen, who, 

I believe, are sincere advocates of social reform, as calculated to 
improve the fortunes of our country, and to place her in a 
condition to enable her to maintain her position in the keen 
competition and rivalry that is now going on between the 
different countries and races of the world. To be the Chairman 
of a body of such true lovers of their country is an honour that 
cannot but be highly appreciated. 

About sixty years ago, none among us had any idea of the 
reform of our society, and a Conference such as this was out of 
the question. But since that time wo have come in closer 
contact with Western Civilisation, chiefly through the means of 
Rngliah education ; and that has led us to take interest in the 
concerns of Indian Society in general, and consider its good to 
be our good, and has evoked in us feelings of justice and com- 
passion for the various classes that compose our society. If then 
you are animated by these sentiments, the task before us to-dag 
will present no difficulties. For the end, aimed at by the pro^. . 
positions that will be laid before you, is justice and fair play to 
all classes of persons, the alleviation of their sufferings and the 
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removal of obstacles in the free development of our individual 
activities. 

And first, a good many of the proposals have reference to 
the condition of the female portion of our society. Gentlemen, 
one half of the intelleotual, moral and spiritual resources of 
our country is being wasted. If our women were educated as 
they ought to be, they would bo a powerful instrument for 
advancing the general condition of our country. They will 
bring up every new generation in a manner to perform its 
duty efficiently, and will shed the influence of the benign 
virtues peculiar to them on men and, so to say, humanise them. 
All the means of educating women, therefore, that have been 
indicated in the propositions, you will, I feel sure, approve of. 
You will see that the opening of High Sohools is one of them. 
That necessarily implies that the study of English language 
and literature is considered to be beneficial to our women. 
Though there has been some difference of opinion as regards 
this point, still I believe the necessity of such eduoation has 
been recognised by the majority. But I think it still remains 
an open question whether our ideal for the education of women 
ought to be the same as that for the education of men — 
whether after they finish their High School education, they 
ought to be made to go through the whole University Course 
upto the M.A. Degree. If bitter complaints have recently 
been urged as to the great pressure which our University 
Eduoation imposes upon our men, much stronger grounds 
there are for fear as regards women, whose constitution is more 
delicate and certain incidents in whose life and whose domestic 
duties tax them so heavily. Perhaps after finishing a High 
Sohool education, if further progress is desired, there should 
be a selection of suoh subjects as are more calculated to develop 
the peculiar aptitudes of womanly nature. 


The other points concerning our daughters and our 
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sisters have reference to the unjust and cruel sufferings 
to which our present social usages subject them, and 
which no man— in whom the sentiments of justice and 
compassion are developed— can lind it in his heart to 
tolerate oven for a moment. The misery of our widows has 
been the subject of frequent remarks ; I will therefore not 
detain you long by a full exposition of it. I will only make a 
general observation that that society which allows men to 
marry any number of times even upto the age of sixty, while 
it strongly forbids even girls of seven or eight to have another 
husband after one is dead, — which gives liberty to a man of 
50 or GO to marry a girl of eleven or twelve, which has no 
word of condemnation for the man who marries another wife 
within fifteen days after the death of the first, is a society 
which sets very little value upon the life of a female human 
being, and places women on the same level with cattle and is 
thus in an unsound condition, disqualifying it for a successful 
competition with societies with a more healthy constitution. 

Often times the marriage of a girl under certain circumstances 
proves her death warrant. This matter has within the last few 
years forced itself powerfully upon my observation. A young 
man of thirty or thirty-five loses his first wife ; straightway he 
proceeds to marry another, who is a girl of ten or twelve. 
That girl dies by the time she reaches the age of twenty ; 
another takes her place; immediately after, she too dies 
similarly ; then comes a third who meets with the same fate ; 
and a fourth is married by the persevering man and is 
eventually left a widow before she is out of her teens. A great 
many such cases have ocourred within the last few years and 
amongst our educated men. The medical men, whom I have 
consulted, say that the results are due to the marriages being 
ill-assorted, i.e., to the great inequality between the age of the 
girl and of- the strong and vigorous man. I do not know 

62 [ R, G. Bbandarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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how else to characterise these cases except as cases of human 
sacrifice. Surely, if the men who have married girls 
successively in this manner are educated men, their 
refined sentiments and feelings ought to mfike them spare poor 
innocent girls and marry grown up women, — widows, if 
unmarried ones are not to be had. Gentlemen, this case of 
ill-assorted marriages deserves greater condemnation at our hands 
than the other, which is the only one that seems to be 
contemplated in one of the resolutions to be brought forward 
and in which an old man of even fifty or sixty marries a girl 
of ten or twelve. 

I will next call your attention to those points in the 
resolutions which concern the institution of castes. And first 
of all, allow mo to observe that a very great revolution has been 
effected in this matter by the mere fact that we are governed 
by a people, amongst whom the sense of equal justice for all 
classes of people, has received a high development. A Sadra 
at the present day is not more heavily punished than a 
Brilhmana for the same crimes. Mann, Yajnyavalkya ami 
others have been set aside in this respect, and the privileges 
which in the eye of the criminal law, men of the highest caste 
enjoyed, have been taken away from them. I remember about 
45 years ago when a Brahman was hanged for committing a 
murder at Ratnagiri, it created a stir among the people, since 
such a punishment for a Brahman was opposed to all past 
traditions of the country. But of course the change did not 
provoke active hostility and has been acquiesced in on all sides. 
Similarly a SRdra’s tongue is not now cut off for repeating the 
letters of the Vedas. On the contrary if a teacher in a 
Government school refuses to teach the saered Mantras to a 
Sadra, he is apt to be dismissed from service. In our schools 
and colleges we have to teach Sanskrit literature including the 
Vedas to all castes and classes. But it is very much to be 
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regretted that the treasures of knowledge which has thus been 
thrown open to all, is not availed of by the lower castes to the 
extent to which they should. This is to be accounted for in a 
great measure by the fact of the old traditional feeling not 
having gone out — education is not what the Sudras think of 
first, nor are endeavours made by others to induce him to 
educate himself and smoothen his path, to a University Degree. 
Similarly the railways have been effecting a silent revolution. 
A holy Brahman does not scruple to sit in a third class 
carriage by the sido of a Mahar, whose very shadow is an 
abomination on ordinary occassions. 

The Mahars and Mangs on this side of the country and the 
Pariahs on the other, who form the lowest classes, have been 
entirely neglected. They are the outcasts of Hindu Society, 
and have been from the remotest times in a very degraded 
condition. The reference made to this fact by a Mahar 
Haridilsa in his prefatory remarks, while performing a 
Klrtana at my house a few years ago, was very touching. He 
said, ‘ The Vedas and Sflstras have cast us aside, but the Santas or 
saints of the middle ages have had compassion on us\ And 
be it said to the credit of the Santas of Mahara^ra headed by 
the Brahman Ekanfitha, and to the Santas of other provinces, 
that they had compassion for the outcasts of Hindu Society, 
and admitted their claims to religious instruction and a better 
treatment. If then in those olden days, these pious men, with 
their hearts elevated by faith and devotion, admitted the lowest 
Sndra to religious communion and instruction, shall we, upon 
whom a greater variety of influences have been operating, 
refuse to exert ourselves for bringing enlightenment in the dense 
darkness in which his mind is shroud ed And 1 believe from 

the opportunities 1 have had of observation, that the despised 
Mahar possesses a good deal of natural intelligence and is 
capable of being highly educated. ^>o that to continue to 
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keep him in ignorance, iB to deprive the country of an 
appreciable amount of intellectual resources. 

And generally allow me to observe that the rigid system of 
castes, which prevails among us, will ever act as a heavy drag on 
our race towards a brighter future. To tie men down to certain 
occupations, even when they have no aptitude for them, 
renders those men less useful to the country. When all men 
belonging to a certain caste must follow a certain occupation 
only, the field is overstocked and poverty is the result. You 
can get a Brahman school master for five or six rupees a 
month, but a good carpenter or stone-mason cannot be had 
unless you pay from twenty to twenty-five rupees per mensem. 
And unless perfect freedom is allowed to men in this respect, 
and each allowed to make the best possible use of his own 
powers, the country cannot economically advance. Special 
privileges enjoyed by certain castes mupt keep the members of 
others in a disadvantageous position in the rivalry and 
competition of life. In order that a nation as a whole must 
put forth all its power, it is necessary that there should be no 
special privileges- and special restrictions. 

Again the principle of caste has throughout our history 
operated in such a way that each caste has now come to form a 
separate community with distinct usages, even as to the kind of 
food that is eaten and the manner in which it is cooked. And 
there is no social inter-communication between them of a nature 
to bind them together into one whole. Henoe, instead of there 
being a feeling of sympathy between different castes, there is 
often a feeling of antipathy. As long as this state of things lasts, 
I shall feel greatly obliged to any one who will explain to me 
how it is possible to form a united Hindu nation. If 
therefore we feel at all concerned as regards the future of 
our country in the great struggle that is going on in the 
world, something must be immediately done to induce a 
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feeling of unity among these distinct communities* and to convert 
active antipathy into active sympathy. 

And I will here make bold to assert that the chronic poverty 
of the agricultural classes and the depredation of the proverbial 
Savakar or money-lender constitute a great social evil. Tho 
Government has been endeavouring to do a good deal by means 
of more special legislation ; but that does not seem to have 
remedied the evil, and the money-lender continues to charge 
interest from 18 to 25 per cent on loans raised on the security of 
lands, and two or four pice per rupee per month, i.o., or 75 
per cent on smaller sums lent for shorter periods ; and there 
are also enhancements of interest when the money is not paid 
at the stipulated time. In this manner, the poor peasant is 
everywhere a prey to the rapacity of the money-lender and 
is never allowed to raise his head. This is a political as well as 
a social question. The Government has been on several 
occasions urged to establish Agricultural Banks, but it has not 
yet seen the wisdom of doing so, and we too, whose countrymen 
the agriculturists are, have not shown particular solicitude to 
remedy the evil by establishing banks of our own. I do not 
think any special banking institution with elaborate machinery, 
such as has been recently proposed, is wanted. An ordinary 
bank with agencies at the District towns, and stib-agencies for 
circles with a radius of about at 10 miles, will, I think, fully 
answer the purpose. Money should be lent on the security of 
land at an interest from 9 to 12 per cent, payable about the 
same time as the land revenue. Sympathetic, though firm, 
treatment should be accorded to the peasants, and the agents 
employed should not be unscrupulous men exacting perqui- 
sites for themselves. But I will not trespass on the province 
of the man of business, and whatever be the scheme that may 
be considered suitable and whatever its details, this I feel 
certain about — that shrew ed men ought not to be allowed to 
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prey upon the ignorance and entire helplessness of the agri- 
cultural classes, and perpetuate their wretched condition. 

Then there are other points in the resolutions, the aim of 
which is to remove positive obstacles of our healthy develop- 
ment. The early marriage of boys and girls is of this nature, 
since its effect is to undermine the strength of both, and bring 
forth a progeny of weak children. The growth of the parents 
themselves, intellectual as well as physical, is stunted ; and in the 
course of evolution our race must become incapable of that 
energy and stillness of application, which are so necessary, 
under the conditions brought into existence by the rivalry and 
competition of races. The prohibition of travel in foreign 
countries I would put under the same head, since the same 
acts as an obstacle to the free expansion of our energies and 
capacities. 

These are the principal points aimed at by the Social 
Reformer. You will see that what is necessary in order that 
these reforms may come into practice, is that there should 
spring up in our hearts a sense of justice, a keen sympathy 
for the sufferings of others, and a love for one’s own country and 
race, and an anxiety for their future well-being. If the 
feelings have been awakened in us with any degree of intensity, 
they cannot fail to realise themselves in some sort of action, 
and I believe that the contrary holds true that when no action 
follows, the feelings are either not awakened at all, or if really 
awakened, are very weak. It is this faot and also the general 
conservatism of our nature as well as the fear of excommuni- 
cation, that hold us back, and we deviso a number of excuses for 
our inaction. 

Sometimes we are disposed to leave the whole matter 
to the action of time, thinking that all that we desire 
will oome into practice just as the rigidity of caste 
rules is being gradually lessened by railway travelling and 
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such other circumstances. But time is not a forco--“it is simply 
a conception of the mind to connect events together — and cannot 
work any changes. If therefore any changes have come on in 
the course of time, they must be brought about by the force in 
the human heart that leads to action. As a matter of fact, 
such changes are often very extensive and important. For 
instance, the practice of early marriage of girls, and of female 
infanticide and Kulinism have come into existence in compara- 
tively recent times. But if you examine their origin, you will 
find that the first owes its introduction probably to the circum- 
stance that when the giris grew up, they went wrong in some 
cases. In order to prevent such a result, they were tied down to 
a husband before they were of an age to go wrong. To avoid 
sin was of course a laudable object, but the desire was not under 
the guidance of reason. Consequently the many evil effects of 
early marriages were overlooked, and the attainment of that one 
object was exclusively attended to. If, however, the desire to 
prevent the evil had been under the guidance of reason, other 
modes would have been devised for avoiding it than the one 
actually chosen. 

Similarly the practice of female infanticide and of 
Kulinism must in the beginning have arisen from family 
pride. One’s daughter should not be married into a family 
possessing no importance or distinction. To marry her into a 
high family requires a heavy expenditure of money, which tho 
father cannot afford, and in tho case of Kulinism, such a family 
is not available. Hence rather than suffer the disgrace of ally- 
iug himself with a Jo w family, he allowed his daughter to be 
destroyed, and in the other case to be married to one who had 
innumerable wives already. Here again you will see that the 
motive of action was not under the guidance of the higher 
feelings of love and tenderness for a human being, and especially 
for one’s own child. 
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Thus then what time brings about is very often not 
under the guidance of reason or the higher feelings of our 
nature, and consequently, very often, degradation is the result 
and not elevation. It will, therefore, not do to leave reform to 
time or the slow or unconscious operation of causes. It must 
bo effected from a conscious intention, and the motive force 
should be, as above remarked, a sense of justice, a keen 
sympathy and an anxiety for the future of one’s own country. 
Unable to appreciate the feelings of the true reformer, we often 
acouse him of being hasty in desiring to do everything at once, 
— we sometimes say that if he had adopted a particular way, 
the reform he desires would have long come into practice. Com- 
ments such as these I always suspect, especially when they 
come from a man who has done little or nothing practical. I 
am, however, not an advocate of headlong action. The motive 
forces of reform should be powerful in our hearts, but they 
must be tempered in a manner not to lead us to cut ourselves 
from a vital connection with the past. We should not adopt 
the procedure of the French Revolution, but imitate the mode 
of action of the English people, whose pupils we are. They 
have realised as great changes as the French Revolution sought 
to effect, but in a manner which connects them with the past 
history of the country. It will not be impossible to devise such 
a mode of action. One who has returned from foreign travels 
should live like an ordinary Hindu. A remarried widow 
should conduct herself just like an ordinary Hindu lady. And 
even as regards caste, we should behave towards each other 
in ordinary matters as if no such distinction existed between 
us; while as to eating together and inter-marriage, they must 
come in by and by, especially when the sharp distinctions as to 
usages and oustoms between the several castes are obliterated by 
a closer intercommunication than that which exists at the 
present day. 
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But the great danger of delayed reform is that in a 
short time the feeling ■which dictated it becomes cool, and 
the necessity for it is entirely forgotten. To prevent this result 
it is essential that the motive springs of reform should always 
be kept alive in our hearts. We should make an earnest effort 
never to lose sight of the goal we have to reach. But the 
modest proposal that will be laid before you as regards these 
two matters, viz., inter- comm unication as regards eating, and 
marriage-alliance between members of the sub-di visions of the 
same castes, involves no violent change whatever; consequently, 
there is, I believe, no excuse for delaying its realisation. 

Generally it may be observed that what we have to avoid is the 
formation of a separate caste cut off from all social intercourse 
with any of the existing Hindu castes, — that is to Bay, we should 
avoid such complete isolation, as for instance, conversion to 
Christianity leads to. And most of the reforms we advocate 
involve no break of continuity. Home of them will bo wel- 
comed by the orthodox people themselves, and as regards a 
great many others, what we propose is merely to go back to 
the more healthy condition in which our society once existed. 
In ancient times girls were married after they had attained 
maturity, now they must be married before; widow marriage 
was in practice, now it has entirely gone out, women wore 
often highly educated and taught even music and dancing, now 
they are condemned to ignorance and denied any accomplish- 
ments. The castes were only four in number, now they are 
innumerable. Inter-dining among those castes was not pro- 
hibited, now the numberless castes that prevail cannot have 
inter-communication of that nature. Consistently with the 
maintenance of continuity in this manner, there ought to be, I 
think, as much action as possible. A strong public opinion 
must be created among the whole body of educated natives 
condemning any departure from the programme of reform, 

68 [ R, G, Bhandartatf's Works, Vol. II ] 
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while no mercy should be shown to one who does what even 
the orthodox disapprove, and at sixty, marries a girl of ten or 
twelve, or another wife immediately after the death of the first. 
Tho exhibition of any caste partiality must also be Severely 
condemned, as no religious rules require it. Unless we act in 
this manner, all our advocacy of reform will sink into the 
merest sentimentality more demoralising in its effects than 
sturdy orthodoxy. 

Hut even sentimental advocacy is an homage done to a right 
cause, and consequently is better than stolid indifference or 
active hostility. This, however, is unfortunately the mental 
attitude of a great many educated natives in all parts of the 
country. In Bengal, as was pointed out by our friend the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Ranade the other day, social reform is 
now confined to Bralunos. The great body of educated 
Bengalees, who are not Brahmos, are indifferent or hostile. The 
late Ishvara Chandra Vidyasagara, who inaugurated the reform 
about widow-marriage, and first ransacked our Smj-ti literature 
to be able to make out that it was sanctioned by the Silstras, and 
worked for a life-time to make it popular, was in his later 
days filled with despondency, and expressed his conviction to 
visitors from this side of the country that Hindus as Hindus 
would never accept Social Reform. It is certainly a matter 
of the deepest regret that it should be confined to a religious 
body. We on this side have not come to this pass yet, though 
we have our full share of indifference and hostility. The aim 
of the reformers here has always been to reform our society — 
our nation. I am happy to find that our Madras friends agree 
with us in this respect. Reform through the agency . of caste, 
which is attempted in some parts of the country, is very un- 
satisfactory. Very little can be effected in this way. The 
reduction of marriage expenses and measures of this nature 
only can be carried out by its means, and the great danger of 
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this method is, that caste which has corrodod the vitals of this 
country, will be strengthened by it. 

Thus then we should nurture in our hearts the great forces 
which bring about the reform of society, viz., truth, justice 
and sympathy. Two of the greatest historians of England havo 
told us that the Moral Ijaw governs the atl'uirs of the world ; its 
observance alone ensures national prosperity. One of these 
I have quoted elsewhere, and will now ask your attention to 
the observations of the other. The strongest of the forces, 
which are steadily bearing nations onward to improvement or 
decay are, according to Lecky, the moral ones. Their perma- 
nent political well-being,’ he says, ‘ is essentially the outcome 
of their moral state ’. The Moral Law seeks to pnrify private 
life and to effect social justice, and through these alone is the 
political well-being of a nation possible. 

And Evolutionary Science is beginning to teach us tlie same 
lesson. Competition and rivalry are the necessary conditions of 
progress towards a higher condition among men as well as among 
the lower creatures. This competit ion and this rivalry tend to 
establish the supremacy of the stronger individual over the 
weaker ; his race propagates itself and that ol the other 
disappears. It is this law that is leading or lias led to the 
extinction of the aboriginal races in the presence of the stronger 
European raoes in America, Australia, New Zealand and othci 
islands. This competition and rivalry need not assume the form 
of an actual war of extermination. It has been clearly ascertained 
that even in the midst of profound peace, the primitive races 
show a tendency to disappear. If this law was in operation in 
our oountry, our future must be very gloomy. But our climate 
will, I think, oorne to our rescue, as it has been ascertained that 
the stronger races of Western Europe cannot, if settled here, 
exhibit the same energy and perseverance that they do in 
temperate regions. Colonisation of India by the European raoos 
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is, therefore, an impracticability ; but does not deliver us from 
the dangers of competition and rivalry with them. And again 
that law must be in operation among us to ensure our own 
progress. But to estimate its full effects we must understand 
the conditions under which it acts in the case of man. 

• 

Man is a social animal, and the competition that comes 
into operation in his case is a competition between societies. 
The ancient history of the human race consists of 
wars between such societies and the triumph of one 
and subjugation of another. This competition and rivalry 
between different societies is going on still, and in order 
that a sooiety may carry on the contest to a successful 
issue, it is necessary that it should be so organised, that the 
individuals composing it, should not be borne down by artificial 
restrictions, but be able to put forth their best powers and 
capacities. 

The history of England, for example, shows a gradual 
emancipation of the classes that were once in a condition 
of little better than slavery, and a renunciation of their 
privileges by the dominant classes. The effect of this has been 
to place the individual in a more advantageous position to 
conduct the battlo of life, and thus to render the society, of 
which he is a member, fitter for competition and rivalry with 
other societies. But it is the development of sympathetic or 
altruistic feelings only amongst the privileged olasses and the 
society generally, that can lead to the removal of the disabili- 
ties of others and the redress of their grievances. Without such 
feelings, internal dissensions and eventual degradation must be 
the rules. And these feelings are now leading the 
English people to devise means for relieving the chronic 
poverty of the lower clashes, to readjust the relations 
between labour and • capital, and undertake a variety 
of schenies to relieve distress and misery. It is a patent 
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fact acknowledged by all disinterested persons that, the 
English people have developed the altruistic feelings in a higher 
degree than any other European nation, and by the way, this 
constitutes the basis of our hopes in a future for our country. 
Just as England has been endeavouring to remove the disabilities 
and sufferings; of the lower classes of her population, so shall 
efforts not be wanting on her part to remove our disabilities 
and sufferings, but the law of social evolution cannot cease to 
operate, and in order that our society may be able to hold its 
own in the competition and rivalry with other societies, whioh 
is inevitable, we must abide by the conditions of that law. 
That law is thus stated by the latest writer on the subject, 
whose book has oreated a great stir : “ That the moral law is the 
unchanging law of progress in human society is the lesson 
which appears to be written over all things. No school of 
Theology has over sought to enforce this teaching with the 
directness and emphasis, with which it appears that evolutionary 
science will in the future be justified in doing. In the silent 
and strenuous rivalry, in which every section of the race is of 
necessity continually engaged, permanent success appears to be 
invariably ass ociated with certain ethical and moral conditions 
favourable to the maintenance of a high standard of social 
efficiency, and with those conditions only.” 

If then social efficiency and consequent success are what we 
desire, in our contest with other races, we must, because 
the law is immutable, endeavour to realise those ethical and 
moral conditions. Wo must cultivate a sense of j ustice and a love 
and sympathy for others, relieve the poor widow of her 
sufferings, remove the disabilities of woman-kind and of the 
lower classes, and allow free play to the energies and capacities 
of all. And the necessity for our doing so becomes the more 
imperative from our. "political condition. If we ask England 
to remove our disabilities, we must as a necessary preliminary. 
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show that we are worthy of the favour by removing the 
disabilities of the oppressed classes of our society. Thus and 
thus alone will our country prosper. Every scheme for 
bettering our condition is destined to fail, if it does not make 
provision for the growth of these sympathetic virtues, and 
through them, for the realisation of Social Reform. 

Let us then invigorate and elevate our souls by ever placing 
before our mind’s eye the precept of the Great Indian Reformer 
of the sixth century before Christ, the lion of the Sftkya race, 
Gautama, the enlightened ; “ Cultivate a mind boundless (as 
sympathy) for all beings as is that of the mother who protects 
her only son by sacrificing her own life ” ; and with him 
proclaim from the Social Conference Hall, “ May all living 
beings, feeble or strong, long, great, middle-sized or short, small 
or large, seen or unseen, living far or near, born or to be 
born, be happy 
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[From “ The Indian Social Reform ”, Edited By C. Y. 
Chintamani, 1901 ; Part Fourth, pp. 218-229.] 

Dr. R. 6. Bhandarkar delivered the following Address ns 
President of the Second Anniversary Meeting of the Madras 
Hindu Social Reform Association, held on the 27th of December 
1894 !— 

I have been all my life a schoolmaster and as suoh it has 
been my duty to castigate boys and young men. In the 
observations I am going to make, therefore, you may find a 
good deal not flattering to you nor to your taste ; but I assure 
you it will be said with a pure and unmixed desire to promote 
the real good of my country. The Hindu Social Reform 
Association has done me very great honour by inviting me to 
preside at its annual meeting. But great as the honour is, it 
had not a sufficiently attractive power to drag me about seven 
hundred miles away from my closet in Poona. What I come 
for, is to encourage the Members of the Association, and 
congratulate them on having begun real practical work in 
matters of social reform by taking pledges, and on their' 
determination to withstand all the inconveniences or persecution 
that may result therefrom, for the sake of truth and their 
country’s good; They have thus shown rare moral courage, 
and given evidence of the possession of what I oall moral 
force. By moral force I . mean in the present case strong 
indignation against the evils, injustice, and even the cruelties 
that at present disgrace our society, and an earnest dessire to 
eradicate them. Moral forces of this sort our race has not 
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shown within the last twenty centuries, and we have allowed 
ourselves, without any thought and feeling, to be drifted into 
our present deplorable condition. 

The Social Ideal was much higher and more rational in 
ancient times than it is now. I will, therefore, go into the 
history of the several institutions and practices which your 
pledges refer to. For this purpose, I propose to glance at what 
might be called the several layers of Sanskrit literature. The 
oldest layer is that of the Mantras of the Vedas. Next in 
antiquity come the Brilhmanas and A ranyakas or forest- 
chapters including the Upanisads. Then we have the so-called 
Satras which deal with sacrificial matters and the religions 
concerns of daily life of the first three castes. Next we have 
the epic poems, the MahRbharata and the Rainiiyana, and last 
of all, the Metrical Smj-tis or law-books and the Purftnas. The 
point of view from which I shall consider this extent of 
literature is that of the critical scholar, whose object is to trace 
out history, and not of the Pandit, according to whom sequence 
of time either does not exist or is unimportant. 

EDUCATION OF WOMEN 

Now with reference to the first point — about the education of 
women — there is no question that in the very olden times, 
they were not debarred from the highest education. In the 
list of teachers which a Rgvedi Brahman has to repeat in 
connection with a daily ceremony called the Brahma Yajfia, 
there are the names of three women — Gargi Vacakneyi, 
Sulabha Maitreyl, and Va<jav8 Pratitheyl. The works of some 
of the male teachers therein named have come down to us, 
wherefore, they were historical persons. Hence the three 
women, mentioned along with them, were also historical 
persons, and were teachers though there are now no works 
which go by their names. The first of these is also mentioned 
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in an Upanigad, as forming a member of an assemblage of 
learned Iteis in which the highest problems about the world 
and the supreme and individual soul were discussed, and as 
taking part in tho debate. In the epic poems girls are 
represented as going through a regular course of education of 
which dancing, drawing and music formed parts ; they are 
represented as mixing freely with men and taking jiart in 
conversation on the highest subjects. Buddhistic literature also 
represents women as actively assisting the reform whioh 
Buddha had inaugurated, and as discussing with him points 
about virtue, duty aAd absolution. Gradually, however, thoii 
importance lessoned and about the time when the dramatic 
literature arose, we find that as a class they were not taught 
Sanskrit, though they could read and write in the popular 
languages and even compose poetry in them. Even so late as 
the eleventh century, women were not condemned to 
exclusion, and were taught scientific music, as follows from a 
copper-plate Inscription (recently edited and translated by me ) 
in which a queen, one of the wives of a king of the Deccan, 
is represented to have sung a beautiful song in an assembly 
composed of the highest officers of that and the surrounding 
kingdoms, and to have obtained as a reward the consent of her 
husband to give land in charity to Brahmans. The seclusion 
of women and their ignorance is, therefore, a custom that was 
introduced in later times, and the Mussulman domination 
contributed to render it very rigid. 

AGE OF MAKlilAGE 

Now as to early marriages, it admits of no question whatever 
that girls were married after they came of age. The religious 
formulas that are repeated on the occasion of marriage 
ceremonies even at the present day can be understood only by 

I Published in Volume III of this Edition, pp. 340 ft. [N. B. U.] 

64 [B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoL II] 
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mature girls. The bridegroom has to say to his bride that she 
has become his friend and companion and that together they 
would bring up a family. It is impossible that a girl below 
the age of twelve can understand such expressions addressed 
to her. When the formulas were oomposed, therefore, girls 
had already arrived at maturity. Then again, in some of the 
Sotras, the bride and the bridegroom are directed to live apart 
from each other for a certain number of days, and in some cases 
for a year. It is not possible that such a direction should 
be given, if the girl was of an age when she could not cohabit 
with her husband. In some of the Sutras* there is an actual 
direction for their being brought together on the fourth day 
after the marriage ceremony. All this necessarily implies that 
the girl had arrived at maturity before the marriage ceremony 
was performed. 

In profane literature also, we have the clearest indications 
that girls were married after they attained maturity. But early 
marriages began soon to oome into practice. AsvalSyana, 
Apastamba and others say nothing specific about the 
age of the girl at the time of marriage, leaving it to be under- 
stood from the nature of the ceremonies, that they were to be 
of a mature age. Hiranyakesin and Jaimini expressly prohibit 
a man’s marrying a girl before she has arrived at puberty. 
After the completion of his study, the student, they direct, 
shall marry a girl who is AnagnikQ, i.e., not immature. 
Evidently when these l,I§is wrote, the practice of early marriages 
was ooming in; but they set their face against it as irrational. 
The authors of later SQtras, such as Gobhila, and Manu, after 
giving general directions as regards marriage, lay down that 
it is best to marry a girl who is NagnikQ, i.e., one who has not 
arrived at puberty. They only thus reoommend early 
marriages. This shows that when they lived and wrote, the 
feeling against late marriages had grown strong. Of the writers 
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of Metrical Smrtis, Manu is not quite decidedly opposed to late 
marriages, but other writers prescribe early marriages only, 
under religious penalties. 

In this manner late marriages gradually went out 
of use and early marriages became general. When tho 
custom of such marriages became established, the evils 
arising from them were not perceived by anybody, and 
gradually in this part of the country in jmrticular, tho age 
at which boys and girls were married became lower and lower, 
until now a female infant nine months old is tied in holy wod- 
lock to a male infant about a year old. Here there is an in* 
stance of the fact that our people through the influence of custom 
lost all sense of the utter absurdity of the practice. 

REMARRIAGE OF WOMEN 

The practice of re- marriage of women also prevailed in the 
olden times. The Aitereya Bnthmana contains a statement 
which may be thus translated. ' Therefore one man may have 
several wives, but one woman cannot have several husbands 
simultaneously*. This shows that polygamy was in praoti.ee, 
but not polyandry. And to exclude that only-and not a 
woman’s having several husbands at different times — the writer 
uses the word ‘simultaneously*. Thus a woman can have several 
husbands at different times. 

In the performance of the funeral ceremonies of the 
keeper of the sacred fire, the practice prevailed of 
making his wife lie down with his dead body, but before 
setting fire to the latter, the wife was made to rise and a 
verse was repeated the sense of which is ‘Rise Up, O woman, 
to join the world of the living. Thou liest down with this man 
who is dead ; come away, and mayest thou become the wife of 
this second husband, who is to take hold of thy hand*. This 
verse occurs in the Rgveda Samhita and in the Taittiriya 
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Arapyaka. In the latter it is explained by S&yapa in accordance 
with my translation, but in the former he explains the word 
Didhigu, which occurs in it, not as a second husband as he doeB 
here, but * as one who impregnates,’ and makes it applicable to 
the first husband. European scholars of what might be called 
the * Etymological school ’ also explain the word in the latter 
sense, but the word Didhigu acquired by usage the sense of a 
‘ second husband,’ and it is not proper to set aside that sense 
and explain it etymologically as ‘one who impregnates’. And 
another School of Ved’ic scholars, who attend more to usage, is 
growing up in Germany, and I fee*l confident that they would 
explain the word and verse in the manner in which Sayapa 
explains it in the Taittiriya Aranyaka. This verse is in the 
Atharva Yeda preceded by another, the sense of which is * this 
woman wishing to be in the same world with her husband lies 
down by thy side, 0 mortal who art dead, following the ancient 
practice ; grant her in this world children as well as wealth.’ 
If he is asked to give her children after his death, they muBt be 
children from another husband. In another place in the 
Atharva Veda, it is stated that ‘ she, who after having had one 
husband before, gets another afterwards, will not be separated 
from him if she and he perform the rite called Aja-Pan- 
caudana’. Here you have a clear statement about the re- 
marriage of a widow. 

In later times the practice began to get out of use, 
and in the time of Manu it was restricted to a child- widow. 
But the condition of remarried women was considered 
lower than that of the wife of a first husband. Still, however, in 
two other Metrioal Smftis occurs a text, in which women under 
certain circumstances are allowed to marry a second husband, 
and the death of the first husband is one of these circumstanoes. 
This shows that even in later times, the practice of widow 
marriages prevailed in some parts of the country, while the 
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existence of texts prohibitory of it in the Purftpas and some 
Smrtis. shows that it had gone out of use in others. 

Widow-marriage was a thing by no means unknown even at 
such a late period as the beginning of the twelfth century of the 
Christian Era, for, in a work written by a Jain in 1170 of the 
Vikrama Era, corresponding to 1114 of the Christian era,a story 
is told of a certain ascetic sitting down to dinner along with 
other ascetics. The other ascetics rose up when he sat down and 
left their seats. He asked them why they had done so, upon 
which they told him that he had committed an irreligious deed 
in having taken the vow of an ascetic, before going through 
the previous condition of a married life. They then directed 
him to go away and marry a wife. Ho went away and de- 
manded the daughters of men belonging to his caste in marriage. 
But as he had become an old man, nobody would give his 
daughter to him, whereupon he went back to the ascetics and 
told them of what had occurred. Then they advised him to 
marry a widow, and he went away and did accordingly. In 
connection with this, the same text about the re-marriage of 
women, which I have quoted above, is given as occurring in 
their Sftstras. But in still later times the practice beoame 
entirely obsolete. 


THE PRACTICE OP SATl 

There prevailed among us, you know, the practice of bnrning 
widows on the funeral piles of their dead husbands, till it was 
put a stop to in 1830 by the British Government. Now in the 
ligveda Samhita there is no trace whatever of the existence of 
this practice, and it is supposed by a Gcrmam scholar that it 
was adopted by Indian Aryas from another Aryan race, with 
which they afterwards came in contact ; for it did generally 
prevail amongst some of the cognate European race such as the 
Thracians. But the Vedic Aryas had given it up ; and that it 
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once prevailed amongst them and was afterwards given np is 
indicated by the second of the two texts which I have quoted 
from the Atharva Veda in which it is said ; “ This woman 
following the ancient custom lies down by thee, 0 mortal ”. 
Thus you will see that the custom, which had gone out of use 
amongst the Vedio Aryas was revived later on about the time, 
when the Metrical Smrtis were written, through the influence of 
the practice of other races. 

CAUSES OF DETERIORATION 

The corruptions which the more rational practices of olden 
times underwent must have been due to such foreign influence 
and also to other causes. A few centuries before the Christian Era 
and a few after it, India was exposed to the inroads of foreign 
races from the West some of which afterwards settled in the 
country. The lowering of the status of women generally must 
have been due to the influence of these new settlers. But other 
causes also may have been in operation ; for instance, the fact 
that when girls remain unmarried for several years after 
puberty, a few some times went wrong, must have contributed 
a good deal to the introduction of the practice of early marriages. 
But the great point to be noticed is that the excesses, to which 
even a good motive led, did not strike our people. Thus the 
later practices of female infanticide and Kulin marriages in 
Bengal must have been due to the feeling natural in parents to 
marry their daughters into a respectable family. But it is not 
everybody that cab get a husband for his daughter in a rich or 
respectable family, and to marry her to a man in a lower con- 
dition of life, or belonging to a low family was considered 
disgraceful; and rather than suffer such a disgrace, the Rajputs 
destroyed their female infants, and the Bengali Brahmans gave 
their daughters to a man even though he had wives already ; 
and he came to have a number of them, often so many as 125. 
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Here you will find the inability of our people to perceive the 
cruelty or the absurdity of a practice, when they are under the 
influence of an idea, sanctioned by custom, than which nothin# 
is more sacred. 


THE CASTE SYSTEM 

One social institution, and that perhaps, the most- important, 
remains to be noticed. In the very early times the system of 
castes did not prevail, and it seems to have developed about the 
end of the Vedic period. It arose from a difference of avoca- 
tions or professions. The feeling of a father that a son should 
follow his trade or calling is natural, and it is this which in the 
beginning, at least when unchecked by other influences, gives 
rise to separate castes. The word Brahman signifies in the older 
portion of the Veda a hymn composed in praise of a deity. There 
were some men, who were skilled in the composition of such 
songs. In return for these songs the Gods, to whom they were 
addressed, were believed to confer favours on the singers, and 
on those kings and princes for whose sake they were composed. 
Singers such as these were therefore always in requisition, 
whenever a God had to be propitiated, and it became a lucrative 
trade. And fathers bringing up their sons in that trade, there 
came to be in course of time a certain number of families devot- 
ed to the avocation of composing these songs and singing them 
in the worship of Gods. The members of these families became 
‘Brahmanas’, and thus they came to be recognised as a separate 
caste. 

Similarly the descendants of princes, chiefs and soldiers 
followed the avocations of their ancestors, and came to form a 
caste of warriors. The cultivators of soil constituted the Vaisya 
caste. When the Aryan race left the Punjab and spread over 
Northern India some of the aboriginal races were incorporated 
with their society, and formed the caste of Sodras* Thus there 
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four castes, but the rules about these -were by no means so rigid 
as they afterwards became. Even in the time of the Epics the 
Brahma^as dined with the Kgatriyas and Vaisyas, as we see from 
the Brahmanic sage — Durvasa, having shared the hospitality 
of Draupadl, the wife of the Pap<jiavas. A member of higher 
caste could marry a woman belonging to any of the lower 
castes ; there were also many instances in which a man belong- 
ing to a lower caste married a woman from the higher castes. 
Amongst the composers of the Vedic' hymns there were some 
suoh as Kavaga AilQga, who did not belong to the Brahman 
caste, but was still admitted into it on account of the faculty 
they possessed. 

What caste has become in the course of time you 
need not be told. The smallest difference as regards locality, 
trade, or profession and practice, was enough to constitute a 
separate caste, and thus the four original castes have grown to 
four thousand, and there are no inter- marriages or inter-dining 
between any two of these. These four thousand castes form 
so many different communities and the phrase ‘ Hindu 
community * is but a geographical expression. The evil results 
of such a system on the social, religious and political condition 
of a country cannot be overstated. 

THE TYRANNY OF CUSTOM 

Thus then you will see that our social institutions and 
practices were healthy and rational in the olden times, and they 
have latterly hecome corrupt and irrational through some cause 
or other. But the most wonderful thing about the matter is that 
the excess which in the downward course our race was led to, 
did not attract attention and rouse the moral sentiments or 
excite moral indignation ; and women were committed to the 
flames, crying child-widows were forcibly disfigured and 
condemned to a solitary and unhappy life, little girls were 
sacrificed at the hymenal altar in numbers, female infants were 
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were murdered — and there was no body to protest against these 
cruelties as Hiranyakesin and Jaimini once did against early 
marriages. On the other hand, these later practices acquired 
the force of custom. Custom is a god whom our race devoutly 
worships, and religious sanction was accorded to these practices 
by the insertion of texts in the later books. The moral 
sentiments wore not strong enough to burst through the thick 
veil of custom, and assert the claim of truth, justice and 
humanity. 

The question now is, whether with our minds liberalised 
by English Education and contact with European Civilisation, 
we shall still continue to worship custom and be its 
slaves, and allow our moral sentiments to remain dead and 
unjust, and cruel social practices to flourish. If our education 
does not lead us to protest against them, that education must be 
considered to be merely superficial. Gentlemen, we have in 
the course of our history not emancipated ourselves from the 
tyranny of our political potentates and from the tyranny of 
custom, our social potentate. Fortunately, now, the British 
Government has freed us from the former, and granted us rights 
and allowed us a large measure of freedom ; but not satisfied 
with that we are seeking for greater freedom. Shall we then 
with the spirit of freedom thus awakened stoop slavishly to the 
tyrant custom, and bear all the cruelty that it inflicts upon us i 
If we do, the spirit of freedom that we think is awakened in us, 
is illusive and delusive. No ! if we have to inarch on along 
with the progressive races of the West, with whom we are now 
indissolubly united, our social institutions must improve and 
become moral, rational, and just. There can be no advancement 
politically, I firmly assert, without social and moral advancement. 
And by seeking the several reforms that we have in view, we 
certainly shall not be taking a leap in the dark, for the condition 
of our society once was what we are now endeavouring to make 

65 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works. Vol. H ] 
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it. This is the spirit in which we should approach the question 
of sweeping away from our institutions the corruptions of 
later ages. 

It has often been suggested that on the strength of the texts 
in the old books, we should convince the orthodox leaders of 
our society of the reforms we seek being sanctioned by the 
Sastras, and endeavour to introduce them with their aid and 
consent. But such a thing to my mind is an impossibility. 
Our old books do not constitute the real authority in religious 
matters that we obey. Custom has been and is our authority, — 
custom is our religion. Texts creep into our religious books, 
as I have already observed, sanctioning current customs and 
even when they do not do so, our Pandits, who in later days 
have developed a great deal of logical acumen, prove, by means 
of their subtle arguments, customary practice to be the only 
one sanctioned by our religious books. The later development 
of the Hindu religious law has proceeded just on these lines. 
We must therefore begin the work of reform in spite of the 
orthodox leaders, trusting simply to our awakened moral 
consciousness, and to the fact that it is not an entirely new 
thing that we are going to introduce. 

EXHORTATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 

I am therefore glad that you have begun the work in earnest 
and taken certain pledges. These pledges are good as a first 
instalment, though that about caste does not signify much in 
accordance with the standard prevailing in my part of the 
country. No one can excommunicate us in Western India for 
eating food prepared by Brahmans in the presence of members 
of most of the lower castes. I do not wish you, however, to 
obliterate all distinctions at once. Caste has become so 
inveterate in Hindu Society that the endeavour to do so, will 
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only result in the formation of new castes. But the end 
must steadily be kept in view. We must remember that caste 
is the greatest monster we havo to kill. Even education and 
intercourse as regards food does not destroy it. The feeling that 
we belong to a certain caste, and are different from those 
constituting another caste, returns again and again in a variety 
of shapes, even when we have broken through the restraints 
imposed by caste as regards eating and drinking, and if not 
studiously driven away, will ever keep us apart from each other, 
and prevent the formation of a homogeneous nationality. I 
will ask you to consider whether a pledge not to be guided by 
caste considerations in the disposal of your patronage, if you 
happen to be placed in a position of influence, and in the whole 
of your ordinary practical life, and to act in all matters except 
inter-marriage and inter-dining as if you belonged to one 
community, will not be a more effective pledge. You might 
also gradually pledge yourself to dine with members of sub- 
castes. 

Your pledges about concubines and nautch- women are also 
highly commendable in my eyes. They show a correct 
appreciation of one of the problems before us. One who takes 
liberties in these matters, cannot claim that he has respect 
for his wife's personality or tor womankind generally. Our 
aims about the elevation of woman and the assignment to 
her of her proper position in society, from which she may 
exeroise a humanising influence over us all, cannot be 
realised, unless respect for her becomes a part of our 
nature. Again, looseness in these matters deteriorates the 
character of a and this deterioration must produce evil 
effects in other respects also. Your determined attitude in this 
matter, therefore, and the earnest efforts you have been making 
during the last two. years, to propagate your views, have been to 
me the source of the deepest gratification, and deserve all the 
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commendation tliat is possible for me to bestow. Moral recti- 
tude here as elsewhere is the essential condition of progress all 
along the line. 

*As to your pledge to bring about widow-marriages and to 
admit the re-married widow and her husband to your table — 
that indeed is a bold step that you have taken. You will for a 
time be subjected to persecution, but I hope you have prepared 
yourself for it, and if your educated country-men who have 
not had the courage to join you, will but sympathise with you 
and not aid the orthodox, I have little doubt that this reform it- 
self will gradually become a custom, and cease to bo looked 
down upon. The great thing we have to remember is that we 
should go on practising what we consider to be good, without 
making much ado about it. It will then come into general 
practice, and growing into a custom, will become sanctified. 
For our previous history has, I again affirm, shown to my 
mind that custom is the spiritual potentate that sanctifies — and 
sanctifies even horrid deeds. 

The association you have started renders me hopeful. There 
is nothing like it on our side ; and everywhere among eduoated 
natives, there is lukewarmness about social reform. The minds 
of some are not liberalised at all, others think that the reforms 
we have in view are good, but flatly refuse to do anything to aid 
them ; while there are a great many who are supremely in- 
different. I agree with my friend the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Ranade in thinking that there has been an awakening. But he 
has allowed us the option of being satisfied with it. I exercise 
the option and declare that I am dissatisfied. The lamp has 
been lighted ; but the light is flickering, and in view of the 
attitude of even of our eduoated brethren, it is just as likely to 
my mind that it will be blown out as that it will blaze. In 
these circumstances, the endeavours that you aro making are a 
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great source of comfort and encouragement, and I earnestly 
hope you will continue your work as boldly as you have begun 
it, and that you will find imitators both in your Presidency and 
in other parts of India, and our country’s cause will make a 
real advance. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT THE BOMBAY 
PROVINCIAL SOCIAL CONFERENCE 
HELD IN 1902 

[ From the “ Dnyan Prakash ” of Poona, Dated Thursday, 30th 

October 1902. ] 

The Provincial Social Conference was held at Sholapur on the 
26th and 27th of October 1902. Dr. Bhandarkar was in the 
chair. The following is his speech : — 

Hitherto India has lived an individual life and not a corporate 
or national life. The advancement of the individual was the 
object of thought and endeavour with the Hindus; and as 
spiritual good is superior to temporal, attention was especially 
devoted to the former. Profound religious conceptions were 
developed in the minds of the gifted ones of the race, and the 
Sumum Bonum was found in union with God, and a con- 
dition of perfect purity and holiness which did not admit of the 
ordinary distinctions between right and wrong which pre- 
supposed an imperfect moral condition. But these gifted Hindus 
had in all likelihood, no conception of a national existence, 
and therefore did not concern themselves with questions about 
the national weal. We have an extensive religious, poetical, and 
legendary literature, but no work on politics or History. What- 
ever happened in the political world, the people generally 
followed the even course of their occupation undisturbed by it. 
The great grammarian Patanjali and his pupils quietly pursued 
the studies of grammar while a town, very near the place where 
they lived, was besieged by a Yavana (who was probably 
Meneandar, a prince belonging to the Greeco-Bactrian dynasty) 
as if they were totally unconcerned with it. Similarly in later 
times other Princes of that dynasty and foreign tribes of the 
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names of £akas, Kuganas, Abhlras and Gnrjaras, established 
themselves in the country. But the Indian population at largo 
does not seem to have ever troubled itself with the matter, and 
took no part in the political revolutions. This portion of our 
History we have entirely forgotten, because the foreign races 
that settled in the country became in- course of time Hindus, 
and were relegated to the K$atriya or Sfidra caste. The various 
tribes in Central Asia, that poured into the country had no 
specific religion of their own, and became worshippers of Siva 
or Vi$nu when they came here. In later times Mahomed gave 
them a religion, and since that period, invaders of India formed 
a distinct community when they settled in the country. The 
incursions of the Mahomedans were not a new event in the 
History of India. They were a continuation of those of similar 
races of the pre-Mahomedan period. The people at large did 
not care who governed them; and all that the conqueror had to 
do, was to subjugate the military classes; and this disregard for 
corporate interest shows itself in trifling matters also. Most of 
our towns in the Maratha and Gujarathi country, had, and 
even have, their water closets with their hinder parts turned 
towards the streets. They kept the interior of their houses 
clean, and considered the street as the proper repository for all 
sorts of filth, and it was nobody’s interest to see whether the 
streets were kept clean. 

The effect of this indifference to corporate or national 
interests was that, from time to time, the country was 
governed by foreigners. In social matters, some of our 
good customs — such as marriage of girls at a mature age 
and the practice of widow- marriage— became obsolete. The 
burning of widows on the funeral piles of their husbands which 
had been discontinued in Yedic times was renewed, infanticide 
and the marriage of a great many girls with one man, came into 
use, and these evils did not attract the attention of any body 
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and -were allowed to go. The number of castes increased a 
thousand-fold. The germs of the caste-system existed among 
the European Aryas also. The Patricians in Rome formed at 
first a separate caste having no connubium with the Plebians, but 
the Romans and modern races were actuated by intense national 
spirit and hence the distinction had to give way. Ignorance and 
poverty gradually increased in our country, and it was reduced 
to an abject condition. 

But now with our minds enlightened by our contact 
with the Western nations, we cannot afford to be indifferent 
to our national and corporate interests. We are on all 
sides pushed by foreign nations seeking to profit themselves 
at the expense of our country; and in the keen competition 
which has already set in, we must suffer and be reduced to a 
miserable condition. It is, therefore, high time to set our 
houses in order, so that the energies of our people may have full 
scope, and all obstacles towards development in all departments 
may be removed, and this is the object of the social reform. 
The political agitation that has been going on for so many years, 
has for its object the redress of certain grievances and the 
acquisition of new political powers. But the object of social 
reform — with which I would associate moral reform — is to render 
us fit for the exercise of these powers. The social reform move- 
ment therefore is of greater importance than the other in so far 
as it seeks to render the nation vigorous and free from social 
obstructions and restrictions. Those of us that have seen its 
importance, have been endeavouring for more than 60 years to 
introduce certain reforms into our society. And I will devote 
a short time to the consideration of the history of sooial reform, 
in order that the experience of these years may serve us as guide 
in our future endeavours. 

Female education began to be practically undertaken about 
the year 1848, and sohools for teaching girls established in 
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the principal towns. At first it was in the hands of private 
individuals only, and latterly the Government has taken it 
up. But after all the result is very imperceptible. The 
custom of early marriages necessitates the premature removal 
of girls from schools, and thus the education that is given 
is of a very elementary character. As regards early marriage there 
has been a perceptible improvement in the case of boys, who, 
in rare cases, are at present married before the age of eighteen, 
at least in those classes that have come under the influence 
of new ideas. But the improvement in the case of the girls is 
very little. In some cases, they are kept unmarried till twelve, * 
but even that I consider to be a very early age. As regards widow- 
marriage the first on this side was solemnised in th«» year 18 tVJ. 
And there have been a good many more since then. But the 
number is far from satisfactory, and this reform, I may without 
contradiction say, has not penetrated very widely into our 
society. Even highly educated natives, without the slightest 
compulsion, when they become widowers, even when they 
are themselves forty-five or more, marry a girl of ten or twelve 
instead of a grown up widow. A good many are afraid openly 
to enter into social relations with a re- married widow and her 
husband. In connection with this I may say that tho heartless 
custom of sacrificing little girls by being mated with old 
men between fifty and sixty years of age, still continues to 
flourish, and it grieves my heart to say, even among educated men 
■ — alumni of the Deccan and the Elphinstone Colleges. The 
plague which has been committing dire ravages in our country, 
has thrown many a female child into the condition of widow- 
hood, but there has been no educated man during these five 
years to rescue any one those helpless creatures, from her 
pitiable state. So that, widow-marriage, upon the whole, seems 
to have made very little progress. 

But in another respect we are distinctly going backward 

66 [ R. G. Bbandarkars Works, VoU II ] 
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since we began to speak about reform. About 1850, a secret 
society called Paramahamsa Mandali was formed in Bombay for 
abolition of caste. Since it was composed of men who had not 
the courage to face opposition, the society became defunct when 
the doings of the members began to be talked about out-side. 

' In my early days I remember, whenever there was any public 
movement, all classes, Hindus, Parsis and Mahomedans joined 
in it, and a feeling of 'brother-hood existed among them. But 
in these days we find these classes conducting such public 
movements independently of each other, and even the separate 
castes of Hindus following suijb. There is as great or even 
greater estrangement between these large classes and Hindu 
castes than there existed before Sooial Reform was thought of. 
There are separate clubs of Brahmans, Sarasvatas or Senvis, 
Cfindraseniya Kayasthas . and Daivajnas. What can be more 
discouraging to the heart of a sincere reformer than this 
condition of things ? Not only has no progress been made towards 
the union of these classes and castes, but the differences between 
them have become accentuated. “ Where are we going ? ” is 
the question that constantly troubles my heart. 

I may here make a passing allusion to the rather bitter 
disputes between the Marathas and the Brahmans going on at 
Kolhapur and Baroda, which sets this back-sliding of ours in a 
lurid light. I have already referred to the fact that during the 
Pre-Mahomedan Period, the foreigners who settled in the country 
became Hindus. The dynasty that ruled over Kanouj in the 
8th and 9th centuries belonged originally, as has recently been 
proved to a foreign race — that of the Gurjara; and Mahendrapala, 
one of the princes of that dynasty, is spoken of by the celebrated 
poet R&jaiekhara, who was his Guru and calls himself Maha- 
rRstrlya in one place, as having sprung from the solar race. 
Similarly, we have reason to believe that the Chahuwans, 
Parmars and Solankis belonged to the same race. But they 
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have in the course of time become Rajputs. If foreigners 
could become Keatriyas in this way, there is no reason why 
Maharaja Brahmans of this presidency should not similarly 
declare the Rajas of Kolhapur and Haroda to bo Kyatriyas, even 
supposing that they have not descended from a Paui-ftr.no line, 
when a Maratha Brahman of great learning, GftgilbhaUa, decided 
that the founder of the Maratha empire was a Kgatriya ; and on 
the other hand one is at a loss to see why such an imi>ortance 
should be attached to the performance of domestic ceremonies 
according to the Vedic ritual. Hut certainly it is devoutly to be 
wished that in one way or the other this unseemly i|iiarrol 
should come to an end. 

One of the social reforms advocated by us viz., travelling 
to foreign countries, has been progressing recently at a 
rapid rate. It appears to' me that every one who has 
come more or less under the influence of the now ideas, 
is ready to go to England, Japan or other countries, and the 
only obstacle in the way is the want of sufficient funds. What 
the advocates of this reform look to, is that the men who travel 
to foreign countries should on their return be received back into 
their castes. This is good as a temporary measure, but if truth 
must be followed, it will not do to ignore the fact that most of 
those who go to England and other countries are not able to 
adhere to the rules of castes while in these countries. The 
caste is thus, in almost all cases, practioally given up. And to 
assume it again on coming back to this country is in my eyes 
going backwards, and points to the inveterate nature of the 
institution, by means of which, though really giving up caste, 
■we ostensibly or outwardly stick to it. 

From all I have said, and a good deal more that falls under 
our observation, it appears as if the germs of castes formed an 
essential ingredient of our blood. To eradicate them is perhaps 
as hopeless as drying up the Indian Ocean. The races of 
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Europe destroyed those germs in their infancy by using the 
antidote of the spirit of nationality. In the absence of that 
antidote, the germs of the disease have had an extensive 
development and have become extremely strong in India, and 
rendered the formation of an Indian nationality an impossibility. 
If, however, you think we can form a nation with caste, let ns 
try. But at least, caste jealousies must be forgotten in practical 
matters, not opposed to caste rules, and we should act towards 
each other as if no caste differences existed between us. But 
we should also endeavour to bring about a fusion of sub-castes, 
and this is what one of the propositions before us contemplates. 
This appears to me to be a promising matter ; but even hero it 
will not do to be too optimistic. 

I have thus briefly gone ovor the principal planks in the 
platform of the social reformer. In what I have observed, there 
is a good deal to discourage an earnest reformer who heartily 
wishes that his country should progress, and one feels inclined 
to think with the late Isvaracandra VidySsSgara that the Hindus 
would never adopt social reform. But there is no cause for 
despair. Sir Auckland Colvin describes, I believe, our position 
correctly in his article on India in the new Volumes of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, where he says Torpor is shaken off 
and a nervous activity takes the place of silence and inaction. 
The Princess has arisen and moves forward, though with dazzled 
eyes and uncertain steps, encumbered by the folds of her 
old world garments.” Having slept so long, our eyes arc 
dazzled by the new light we see, we do not see our way 
clearly before us, our steps are uncertain and we are 
encumbered by the folds of our former garments. But 
our steps should certainly become more certain and endeavours 
must be made to cast off the encumbering folds. ' For this 
reason, it appears to me that the proposal you have made for 
establishing a Central Reform Association at Bombay and branch 
associations in the districts, is very good. 
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We must, by means of lectures, pamphlets and leaflets, educate 
the public opinion of our people and bring them to perceive 
the justice and reasonableness of the reforms we advocate 
and the dangers ahead which will overtake us if we reject them. 
At the same time we must form a strong body of reformed public 
opinion amongst ourselves, which men of sixty, marrying a girl of 
twelve, or fathers marrying their boys and girls when they are 
little children, will be afraid of. At the same time those who 
are conducting this agitation for social reform, should them- 
selves be persons who have shown their sincerity by introducing 
one or other of these reforms in their family. The method 
often spoken of— of winning over the spiritual heads of the 
different communities and introducing reforms with their help 

is, I am afraid, not destined to be successful. At the same time 
to interpret or rather to mis-interpret the Sastras so as to make 
them agreo with our views, is a method which also is extremely 
unpromising. My view of our people is that the great &&stra 
or spiritual adviser whom they obey is custom, and if the Gura 
or Sastra goes against this, they will be disobeyed and set aside. 
The feasible plan, therefore, appears to me to silently but 
sincerely introduce the reforms wo advocate, so that in the 
course of time, they may themselves become the prevailing 
customs. 

But the great question is whether our conscience has 
been sufficiently aroused to enable us to withstand whatever 
opposition or persecution we may meet with in our course. If 
it is not, it must be, if we are to progress and not sink lower and 
lower until we are wiped off the face of the earth. And thero 
is another question ; will the ideal of social reform in itself 
inspire us with the necessary enthusiasm ? In Bengal social 
reform is almoBt given up by persons who are not members of 
the Brahmo Samaj. And it is the latter institution that 
advocates both religious and social reform. Things have not 
come to this here as the present conference shows. But 
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the very slow progress we have made, and the steps backward 
that we take, as well as the fact that a social reformer, more or 
less by his own acts, sets aside the Hindu religion as it is, make 
one think that the only efficient way is to devise a radical course 
of reform based upon the reform of Hindu Religion. Religious 
belief is calculated to invigorate the conscience, and social 
reform will then become an imperative duty. But for obvious 
reasons, I must not go into the question further, and leave you 
to decide the whole matter for yourselves. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT THE NATIONAL 
SOCIAL CONFERENCE HELD AT 
AHMADABAD IN 1902 

[From the “Dnyan Prakash”, of Poona, dated 1st January 
1903] 

The Session of tho National Social Conference was held in 
the last week of December 1902, and Mr. Lalshankar Umiya- 
shankar and the Hon’ble Justico Mr. N. G. Chandawarkar, 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee and the Goncral 
Secretary of Conference, respectively, had delivered their 
addresses on the day previous to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s 
Presidential Address, given below. [N.B.U.]. 

Ladies ane Gentlemen 

Yesterday you had a glowing and attractive picture placed 
before you. To-day it is our business to see whether the canvas 
on whioh the picture is to be painted is torn and tattered and 
cannot hold it, or of a weak texture and cannot retain it for 
long. If it be of either nature we have to sec how it can be 
repaired and strengthened so that it may answer our purpose. 
Dropping all metaphor, I may say that the object of Social 
Reform is to eradicate such evil customs as have undermined 
the energies of the Indian people and prevent the free ex- 
pansion of their powers and capacities. The three hundred 
millions of the population of India are divided into about 
5000 different communities which are called castes and between 
which there is no intimate social intercourse. The spirit of 
caste pride has come into free play, and jealousies and dis- 
cussions are the result. No sincere co-operation can be 
expected under the circumstances. Some of the communities 
are so small that it is difficult to secure husbands for women 
and wives for men. And often unsuitable matches have to be 
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formed. And this is, in too many instances, the case in the 
province of Gujarat where stories of girls of inferior castes 
being brought from Kathiawad and palmed off on intending 
bridegrooms as belonging to their caste are not uncommon. 

The lower castes are in a very depressed condition; no 
education is available to them. Even their touch is considered 
abomination and to improve their social condition they often 
change their religion and become Christians. The women of 
the country are, as a rule, not educated, thus leading to, what 
may be called, a waste of half the moral and intellectual 
resources of the country, a waste for which there can be no 
compensation anywhore. Boys and girls, especially the latter, 
are married at a very early age ; and this must necessarily lead 
to the degeneration of the race; and the education of girl 
stops when they arrive at about the age of twelve. Girl- 
widows are condemned to a life of misery and often 
immorality ; and a society that connives at this condition of 
things must become demoralised to a certain extent. Travelling 
to foreign countries is prohibited ; and thus there is no scope 
for the development of the enterprising spirit of the people. 
If, therefore, in the present keen competetion between the 
nations, our people are to have a fresh start,- a strong fight will 
have to be made against these and such other customs. 

SOCIAL REFORM, A NATIONAL MOVEMENT 

This has been my creed since the year 1853 1 I gave 
expression to it at Sholapur by laying stress on the national 
significance of social reform, and I thought it was the creed of 
all social reformers. I was not aware that I was uttering 
anything new and was surprised to find that I was so regarded 
in some quarters. I can have nothing to say to. those who 
expressed an approval ; but there were some people, I am told, 
who regarded widow-marriage, for instance, as called for only 
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for the removal of the misery of the widow girlB and had no 
connection whatever with national interests. According to 
these men the removal of misery of certain creatures is the 
object of social reform. The acquisition of social facilities for 
foreign travel is sought for by the social reformer, but the 
removal of existing misery cannot be its object. So also in a 
very large number of cases, caste distinctions do not create 
misery, yet the social reformer seeks to obliterate them. 
The old Buddhists, especially of Northern India, constituted 
benevolence as one of the cardinal principles of their conduct. 
They even sacrificed their lives to promote the good of others ; 
but they did not seek systematically to abolish caste, though 
amongst thomselves the Buddhist monks paid no heed whatever 
to it. I, however, do not mean to say that sympathy for the 
sufferings of others is not a motive in itself. In fact, it is the 
highest motive, and the world lias now begun to move 
towards its realisation, though, 1 am afraid, there is more talk 
about it than actual work, as is shown by the manner in which 
President Roosevelt’s attempts to be just and impartial to the 
Negroes in the United States have been received. But if mere 
sympathy for the sufferings of others is the object of social 
reform, why should we confine our efforts to the Indians ami 
why not extend them to the Chinese or Europeans ? 
Practically, therefore we have to restrict the operations of 
this high motive to the people of India, so that, from this 
point of view even social reform becomes a national 
movement. 

TIME 18 NO FORCE 

Now, some people there are who believe in the natural 
operation of the causes which have come into existence and 
deolaft% deliberate sooial reform not only unnecessary but 
harmful, and agitation such as is conducted by this Conference 
and Sooial Reform Associations to be miaohievous. The causes 

[ R. Q. Bhandarkar’* Work*, Vol. II] 
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that have come into operation are our contact with Western 
nations, the English education we receive at Schools and 
Colleges, English law and policy which make no distinction 
between a Brahman and Sodra, railways which compel a holy 
Brahman to sit side by side with a low caste man in a third 
class compartment, the increase of population consequent on 
Pax Britanica which is driving even Brahmans to resort to the 
profession of stone-masons, tailors, weavers and so forth. These 
have no doubt been changing our manners, but their operation 
must cease with the satisfaction of the immediate need, and it 
cannot give us systematic reform. Besides, if social reform 
were left to the natural operation of these causes, you cannot 
trust to the process always yielding rational results. The 
changes that our present circumstances are calculated to 
produce may be good or may be bad. The expression that is 
often used in connection with this view is that time will work 
out the necessary changes. But time is no force, it is simply 
a category of the understanding to distinguish one event from 
another. The real force comes from human motives which 
are invoked by the circumstances in which men find them- 
selves. If, therefore, time works out changes, it must be by 
the force of human motives. And as the lower motives are 
always more powerfuLthan the higher ones though these aro 
nobler in their nature, when you leave things to take their 
own course, the changes that will be effected will be such as 
the lower motives of man bring about; that is to say, the 
ohanges will not always be good or rational. In order, 
therefore, that the changes which our present circumstances or 
the causes indicated above are likely to produce, may be good 
or rational it is necessary to discuss and decide which [we] will 
have and which not. In other words, social changes must not be 
left to work themselves out, but should always be under the 
guidance of our reason and moral sense. 
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WITHOUT THE CONTROL OF REASON 

Our previous history is full of examples in which, when 
things were left to themselves the changes that were effected 
were irrational and immoral. Some of you know that the 
authors of our Siprtis or law books enumerate twelve kinds of 
sons who succeed their father. One of these is Kanina or the 
son of a virgin that was begotten before a girl was married 
and who in some cases was regarded as the son of her father 
and by some as the son of the husband whom she subsequently 
married. This shows that when the practice of marrying girls 
at a mature age prevailed some of them went wrong. Amlin 
all likelihood it was to serve this evil that the practice of 
marrying girls at an early age came into existence. Some of 
the old $9is lay down the ritual of marriage on the supposition 
that the bride was a grown-up girl, others after laying down the 
general rule add ** it would be better to marry a girl before 
maturity.” There are still others who did not approve of this 
new practice that was coming in, and laid down in express 
terms that only a mature girl should be married. So far the 
new change was not beyond the control of reason. Hut that 
control was soon lost; and it went on spreading over a wider 
area. The possibility of a girl going wrong before maturity 
was alone looked to and gradually early marriage became a 
stereotyped custom without reference to the reason that ushered 
it in ; and the limit of age became lower and lower until now a 
child even a few months old is sometimes married, thus, then, 
this change was not under the guidance and control of reason 
and was left to work itself out. The manifest evils of early 
marriage were entirely lost sight of, and early mariiage came 
to be firmly rooted. 

Similarly the original motive that eventually led to female 
infanticide and the marriage of about a hundred girls or more 
to one man was not bad. That motive was the anxiety of 
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parents to marry their girls into respectable families. But this 
was not under the guidance of reason ; and parents killed their 
daughters to avoid the disgrace of marrying them into low 
families or wedded them to husbands that saw them only once 
in their life* Similarly a too nice regard for female chastity 
not of the moral but physical kind, led to the proscription of 
widow-marriage, and no regard whatever was paid to the evil 
consequences whioh have come so glaringly under our 
observation. And the innumerable castes that we find at 
present owe their existence to the feeling of exclusiveness 
working itself out unchecked by national considerations. This 
is the result, then, when We allow certain influences to work 
themBelves out and do not subject them to criticism at each 
step, and arrest their operation when it oversteps the bounds 
of reason. It will, therefore, not do to trust to the new 
circumstances in which we find ourselves now, to eradicate the 
prevailing evil cuBtoms. There must be discussion and decision 
and deliberate plans for the introduction of such changes only 
as are good and rational. 

TWO-FOLD OBJECT OF SOCIAL REFORM 

The reform movements that are going on have a two-fold 
object, vis., deliberate eradication of the prevailing evils and 
the prevention of others that the new causes which have come 
into operation may bring about if left to work silently. For 
the present the first objeot is more important ; but, as I stated 
at Sholapur, we have not been able to do very much towards 
its accomplishment. A European friend recently wrote to me 
that from all he had observed, it appeared to him that there 
was no strong force at the back of the Reform Movement ; and 
we must acknowledge that this is true, looking to the persever- 
ing and energetic efforts and exertions made by Europeans 
whenever they have to introduce a reform. MoBt of us have 
read Morley's Life of Cobden. Can we say that our exertions 
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can at all be compared with those which that great man and 
his co-adjutor Mr. Bright, went through, to convince people of 
the injustice of the Corn Laws. And the number of our people 
is so large and they are so impervious to ordinary influence, 
and the social practices we have to eradicate are so many, that 
more persistent efforts than those of Cobden and Bright must 
be made by resolute men in all parts of the country to bring 
even a small minority of the people to the conviction that these 
practices are baneful. Since like the Corn Laws our agitation 
is not to culminate in legislation that will compel action, wo 
must begin by introducing our doctrines into practice ourselves. 

Oftentimes the reproach has been cast at the Social Con- 
ference that there is any amount of talking there but very 
little action ; and a danger which is likely to arise from 
inaction is that it will become a simple matter of routine with 
us to speak of matters of Social Reform, and for others to hear 
us, and becoming callous, we shall cease to be really enthusiastic 
about it ourselves. All this you will, 1 hope, bear seriously in 
mind. As I stated at Sholapur, we should form associations 
wherever we can ; there should bo lectures, discussions, 
pamphlets and leaflets ; and we should have a public opinion 
amongst ourselves which will prevent back-sliding. A largo 
amount of money will also bo wanted. But the question is 
44 Are there such resolute men amongst us who will work in 
the manner in which Cobden and Bright worked to bring 
about a reform in the Corn Laws ? 99 If we have, or if we shall 
have, if not now, then only, in my opinion, the future interests 
of our country are safe ; and if no such men arise our future 
must indeed be gloomy. 

As to the second object of Social Reform movement viz., 
keeping the influences now at work under the guidance and 
control of reason, a spirit of fair criticism prompted solely by 
the love of our country must be deyelopod by us. Whenever 
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any evil principle finds introdnction into society or a good 
principle is carried to excess, criticism ought to be brought 
to bear on it. For instance, it cannot be denied that the spread 
of the vice of drunkenness amongst the higher castes is due 
to the circumstances in which we find ourselves. Thn Social 
Conference and social reformers generally ought to condemn 
the practice in no measured terms. Again, there are persons 
amongst us who secretly violate the rules of castes as regards 
eating and drinking but outwardly pose as orthodox persons. 
If the number of such men goes on increasing, demoralisation 
of Indian society must inevitably be the result. This also 
must be fearlessly criticised, if wo have any regard for our 
future good. In this manner, as we go on, other evils hitherto 
unheard of may come into existence, and the only remedy 
I can think of is that a regard for national interest must grow 
up amongst us and wo should endeavour to do all that is 
possible to prevent the growth of any evil arising from these 
circumstances. 

IS THIS PESSIMISM? 

I am afraid in consequence of the remarks I have now made 
some of you will again call me a pessimist or at least say that 
a pessimistic tone pervades my observations. I am myself 
unable to see the justification of this title or of this view. I 
have never said that there is nothing good in us Hindus, or 
that we are not capable of rising ; nor have 1 said that we 
have done nothing in matters of reform. Though at Sholapur 
I stated that in our history we Hindus as a whole have shown 
no concern for national or corporate interests, or were not 
actuated by the national spirit or sentiment, and consequently 
allowed ourselves to be conquered by foreigners, still I did 
not say that the spirit of our military classes was ever 
permanently crushed, or that the learned, priestly, mercantile 
and other classes lost their peculiar excellences. After 
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the Sakas, Yavanas, Pahlavas and Rushans had governed 
a large portion of the country for three or four 
centuries, a Hindu dynasty of Guptas rose to power and 
established itself over the whole of Northern India. The 
foreigners were driven out by Candragupta otherwise called 
Vikramitditya, the most famous prince of the dynasty. The 
occasion was seized by the Brahmans to regain the power over 
the people which they had lost through the intluenee of 
early Buddhism, and according to their lights, put the social 
system in order by remodelling their laws and institutions. 
The Hflijas or Huns who held power for some time in the 
country were put down by a prince of the name \asodharinan 
•who ruled over North-Western Malwa and Bajpotana. In 
modern times, Hindu domination was restored by the Sikhs 
in the North, and the Marathas in the South. In very early 
.times, when the Aryans spread over the different parts of 
Northern India they appear to have had an aristocratic form 
of Government in some instances at least. In the time of 
Buddha, while Magadha was governed by a prince and was 
an absolute monarchy, the Vajjis or V r jjis. K*atriya inhabitants 
of a neighbouring province formed a Republic. Much other 
republics are also spoken of. And the system of giving to 
the provinces in which certain Ksatriya tribes had settled, 
the name of the tribe itself must have originated from the 
fact of their being joint owners of the provinces, i. e„ having 
a Republican form of government. Thus the country in which 
Pancalas lived was called Paiicala, and that in which Kuravas 
lived Kuravas. In Western countries these aristocratic 
republics became democracies and existed as such for a long 
time and political ideas and institutions were highly developed. 
In India they soon became absolute monarchies and ever 
remained as such and the political growth of the country was 
arrested. To this result ecclesiastical absolutism that was 
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established at the same time also contributed since it checked 
freedom of thought and action. 

You will thus see that I do not and cannot deny us the 
capacity for assimilating the national sentiment and working 
for the promotion of national interests. But the progress 
we have made during the last sixty years since we became 
subject to the new influences, and in Bengal during the last 
150 years, has not been considerable, as I have shown in the 
Sholapur address. One cannot help coming to this conclusion 
when one carefully observes what is going on about one. If 
for declaring this openly, one is to be called a pessimist, 
verily truth itself is pessimistic and I believe it will do us 
good if rough pessimistic truth were dinned into one’s ears 
instead of smooth optimistic falsehood. The former will 
rouse ns to action, the latter will send us to sleep again, though 
there is no question the new causes that come into operation 
have awakened us. Consider for a moment how the Japanese 
have completely transformed themselves within the short 
space of 35 years. A Japanese scholar whom I met in Poona 
a few days ago told me that before the transformation took 
place, i.e., 35 years ago, there was no connubium or inter- 
marriages between the military and mercantile classes but now 
this distinction has been obliterated. The Japanese are a 
unique people, and I do not think it is possible for us to make 
progress at their rate ; but still during the twice and five 
timeB as many years that we have been under the same influences 
as they — not the same I should say, but under far stronger 
and better influences, since we have been positively receiving 
education ait the hands of a European nation, we might be 
expected to drop the connubial distinction between at least 
the minor sub-divisions of the same caste. But we have not 
done it. Now, gentlemen, believe me when I say that I do not 
feel offended in the least when a pessimistic tone is discovered 
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in my remarks, but what I want to drive out by referring 
to this matter is that our people have somehow become fond 
of praise. They even allow themselves to be misled by 
certain foreigners who indulge them lavishly with it. For 
progress what is wanted is discontent with the present 
condition — and praise bestowed upon us and believed in by 
us is calculated to make us self-satisfied and unwilling to 
make an effort to rise. It is to warn my hearers of this 
weakness that I have alluded to the matter. 

In conclusion, allow me to remind you that the great 
discovery of the nineteenth-century — the law of evolution — is 
receiving confirmation from every Bide. The law implies 
that there has been throughout the universe a progress in 
the material as well as the spiritual world from the simple to 
the complex, from the dead to the living, from good to better, 
from the irrational to the rational. This is the law of God, and 
if instead of obstinately ohanging to what is bad and irrational, 
we move forwards to what is good and rational, we shall bo 
obeying the law of the Universe and co-operating with God. 
If, however, w6 continue to go down from what is bad to 
what is worse, from good to bad and from the rational to 
irrational, as we have been doing for so many centuries, we 
shall have to seek another universe to live in. 
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A NOTE ON THE AQE OP MARRIAGE AND ITS 
CONSUMMATION ACCORDING TO HINDU 
RELIGIOUS LAW 

This essay with its Appendices was originally published by 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar himself in a pamphlet form in the year 
1891, in connection with the controversy on the Age of Consent 
Bill, then before the Indian Legislative Council. [N. B. U.] 

I 

The question is whether intercourse immediately after 
maturity 1 is necessary according to the Hindu religious law. 

(i) Manu says: — 

sr Ifori 

Chap. IX. Verse 89. 

“ The maiden may even remain till death in the [father’s] 
house after maturity ; but he should never give her to one who 
has no merits.” 

On this the oldest commentator Medhatithi observes : “ A 
maiden is not to be given [in marriage] before puberty, and she 
is not to be given even after puberty, as long as a meritorious 
bridegroom is not to be had ” ; l * 3 - 

srnr. < 

(ii) Again : — 

3 tot r^ii 

Manu IX. 90. 


1 The expressions maturity, puberty, and grown up are in this note used to 
denote that stage in the growth of a girl in which a certain physical phenomenon 
has began to appear. • 
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“ After maturity she should wait for three years ; and after 
that marry a suitable husband herself.” 

(iii) Baudhayana also says the same thing : — . 

& g TOT 

IV. 1. 14. 


“ For three years after puberty she should wait for her 
father’s order ; and then in the fourth year marry a suitable 
husband herself.” 

(iv) Vasistha’s Sutras, XVII. 67 and 68 are to the same elfeet. 

(v) Gobhilaputra in the Gfhyasamgraha says 

<TT 11 

Gobhillya Gr- Sn., Ed. Bibl. Indica, p. 839. 

“ A girl is called Nagnika (naked) as long as she has not 
arrived at maturity. After maturity she is AnagnikA (not 
naked). He should give that AnagnikA girl ’’ [in marriage]. 

(vi) Hiranyakesin lays down in his Gfhya Hotra that a 
young man should, after finishing his education, marry, with 
the consent of his parents, an Anagnika or gr own up g irl . who 
is chaste and of the same caste with hi m ; 


1 (another leading). 

is the reading of my Manuscript, of another, dated 1706 

tarndb, me it. the CitJ o! roomk °< *■ “ “ 

mLm JL*. u * - *• —« « - »■“ - k t1 ’ * K ‘ n ”“r; 

The compound c«uu» bo «• “* «&«(»■«>'"* 

nfim « .. m «* » »«'" - » »-*"• ** 
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These texts show that the principal Hindu legislators allow 

of a girl remaining unmarried till after she has arrived at a 

« 

certain stage of growth, and three of them limit the period for 
which she may so remain to three years. She may thus have 
no connection with a man for three years after puberty. 

(vii) And Mann specifically allows a girl to remain unmarried 
till the age of twelve. For, says he 

frgryft cm i 

IX. 94. 

“ A man thirty years old should marry a girl pleasing to him, 
of the age of twelve years." 

Taken in connecion with the texts already quoted, this means 
that he should marry her even if she has already become mature, 
i. e., she can remain without connection till the age of twelve. 

II 

But these texts do not show that the legislators allow- of a 
grown up girl remaining without connection with a man after 
marriage. The following bear on that point. 

Asvalayana G^hyasatra, I. 8. 10 — 11. . 

4 chaste ’ 1 who has had no intercourse 1 * would be useless ; fora rifvl+l or one 
who has not arrived at the particular physical stage is necessarily chaste. The 
commentator M&trdatta, in Dr. Kirste’s Edition at least, takes 99191 H&W 
as the reading, which is also the reading of three of Dr. Kirste's Manuscripts; 
but curiously enough he explains the word as SHflin&ll “ who is about to 
arrive at the physical stage, ” and who is fit to be denuded/ 1 

and u fit to have intercourse.” Evidently he had a conception of the 

sense that the context requires, but had a bad reading before him. There can 
be no reasonable doubt that is the correct reading. 
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[After the bride has been taken to the house of the bride- 
groom], the two should not eat corn of certain Bpecies, nor 
taste salt, should bo chaste, i. e., have no intercourse, adorn 
themselves and sleep on the floor for three nights, or twelve 
nights, or for a year, since thus the wife comes to havo the 
Gotra of her husband (leaving that of her father). 

(ii) «i fagsigtorai ftrronrem; i 

Paraskara, Grhya Sfltra I. 8. 1. 

“ For one year [after the day of marriage] they should not 
have conjugal intercourse, or for twelve nights, or Bix ; or at 
least three. 

(iii) Sank hay ana, Apaslamba, Hiranyakesin, Khadira, and 
Gobhila impose Brahmacarya or abstinence only for three nights, 
after the day of marriage in some cases or after the bride is 
taken home in others. 

Now the very fact of the imposition of abstinence from inter- 
course by all these authors of Gjhyasfitras, shows the existence 
of a possibility of the intercourse. And since it cannot bo 
contended that there is such a possibility when the married 
girl is in a condition in which the physical occurrence has not 
yet taken • place, it must bo concluded that the marriage 
ritual prescribed by these authors presupposes the girl to be in 
a condition of puberty. And the rule expressly laid down by 
Gobhilaputra and Hiranyakesin, and the observation of Medhftti- 
thi quoted above confirm this view. And even a living Bengal 
Pandit, Candrak&nta TarkalamkSra, in his comment on the 
passage in Gobhila which imposes abstinence observes . 

cq qiqy r 5fT I 

Ed. in Bibl. Ind. p. 


i. e., “Under a system implied by such texts as A man thirty 
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years old should marry a girl twelve years old that is pleasing 
to him,’ intercourse is not impossible.” 

The authors of the Sutras proceed next to prescribe intei - 
course after the completion of the period of abstinence together 
with the ritual to be observed at the time. Apastamba 
(III. 8. 10) rules that it should take place in the latter part of 
the fourth night; and prescribes the repetition of certain other 
Mantras (III. 8. 10) on the occasion of another intercourse 
immediately after a monthly course, 1 which portion of the 
ceremony corresponds to the Garbhadhftna or conception cere- 
mony of the present day. HirSpyake&in’s directions are 
precisely the same. Sahkhayana (I. 19. 1) allows of it im- 
mediately after a monthly course only ( with the 

Garbhadhana ceremonies ; and Khadira (p. 385, S. B. E., Vol. 
XXIX, p. 385, N?5FR!$), and Paraskara (I. 11. 7 do 

the same. Gobhila notices the first rule which we find in 
Apastamba and Hirapyakesin by saying “ according to some 
there should be intercourse after the first three nights” 
( ); and then lays down his own rule that 

" the time for intercourse is immediately after a monthly 
course” ( N<IT I p. 346, Ed. 

Bibl. Ind). 

It will thus be seen that the authors of the Grhyasutras, whose 
rules presuppose marriage after puberty, prescribe abstinence 
for the first three nights after marriage or after the bride is 
taken away to the bridegroom’s house; some provide for inter- 
course on the fourth night, but the majority on the occasion 
of a monthly course. Whether the monthly course meant is 
the one immediately after marriage is doubtful ; but there is a 

1 The time meant when intercourse is prescribed by the use of the expression 
Npft or which I have translated by 44 on the occasion of or immediately 

after a monthly course** is from the fourth, or according to some, the fifth night 
after* the beginning of the monthly course to the sixteenth inclusive. 
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strong reason, as will be shown hereafter, to believe that they 
meant any monthly course generally, even long after marriage. 
In any case, there is no ground for saying that they presoribe 
intercourse at the first monthly course after marriage. But 
AsvalSlyana and Psraskara extend the period of abstinence 
expressly to one year as the most righteous course, wherefore 
it follows that the postponement of the consummation of a 
marr iag e that has already taken place, for one year at least after 
puberty is not opposed to the Hindu religious law. 

Ill 

But marriages after puberty have now become unknown 
among the higher castes, and are considered to be opposed to 
the Dharmasastra. A girl is married before she has grown up ; 
and it is contended that the religious books render it obligatory 
to consummate the marriage immediately after puberty or the 
first monthly course, though in practice it is not done in many 
cases in various parts of the country. It is therefore necessary 
to examine the texts relied upon. They are of this nature 

ft 11 

Vasistha. 

“A father should -give his girl in marriage while in the 
immature condition, being afraid of her attaining puberty ; 
for if she remains with him in a condition of puberty, the 
father incurs sin.” 

But this is felt to be too tame. Hence another text is quoted 
from Yama by recent writers on the domestic ceremonies, 

which is as follows : — 

I 

it r *^ *****^ 1 
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“ The father of the girl who remains in the house unmarried 
incurs the sin of murdering a Brahman. The girl should choose 
for herself. Therefore he should get his girl married before 
she arrives at maturity.” 

But this must have been regarded as extravagant even by 
those who believe in infant marriages only as legal ; for they 
prescribe no heavier penance for the offending father than 
feeding a few Brahmans, and giving them presents ; or simply 
giving one cow. If the father is rich, however, he has to give 
away as many cows as the courses passed by the girl without 
marriage. — See Saiiiskarakaustubha on the marriage ceremony — . 

But the peculiarity of our religious law is that a text is always 
found to justify any new custom that obtains currency ; and 
often times it happens that the texts quoted by the writers of 
Digests are not found in the extant copies of the works from 
which they profeBS to quote them. In those cases where a text 
is n6t available, our theologians twist the senses of those which 
exist in a manner to serve the purpose. But of course this 
argument cannot be used at present. Still in the face of the 
texts quoted by me from Manu, Gobhilaputra, Hiranyakesin, 
Vasi§tha and Baudhayana, the texts declaratory of the obligatory 
nature of infant marriages, cannot, even according to the 
orthodox rules of interpretation , be allowed full swing. The 
author of the Nirpayasindhu attempts a reconciliation, and says 
that marriage after the age of ten is prohibited ; but in con- 
sideration of the texts of Manu, Baudhayana, and others, 
marriages at twelve and sixteen, even if the attainment of 
maturity becomes known, are allowable in those cases in which 
the legal giver of the girl does not exist. 

But ^there is no reason whatsoever why the late marriages 
should be restricted to those cases. Manu and others do not, 
in prescribing them, speak of the non-existence of the father 
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or other givers. The only fair way is to regard both as equally 

legal, according to the well known orthodox rule, that When 

contradictory precepts such as that “ ho should offer oblations 

after sunrise” and “ he should offer oblations before sunrise ” 

exist, one is at liberty to follow whichever he chooses. Thus. 

then marriages after puberty are allowable and not opposed to" 
♦ 

the Hindu religious law. 


IV 

The texts as regards the other point arc of this nature : — 

(Bphaspati quoted by Nanda Papdita 
in the SamskSran i rnaya). 

“ He should perform the conception ceremony immediately 
after a monthly course.” 

(Gautama as quoted by 

CandracQda and KamalSkara). 

“ He should have intercourse immediately after a monthly 
course, or on any day except those which are prohibited. 

Texts such as these provide only for the ceremony being 
performed and intercourse being had immediately after a 
course ; but do not require that the thing should take place 
after the first course. And no text has been brought forward 
by the authors of the seven or eight Nibandhas or Digests 
I have consulted, which expressly enjoins the conception 
ceremony or intercourse on the occasion of the first course. 

But there are others of the nature of the following : 

N ParSsara. . 

_ * — 


1 (another reading). 

69 [ R. G. JRhaadarkw’s Works, Vol II] 
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“ He who, though living in the same place with his wife, does 
not cohabit with her on the occasion of a monthly coarse incurs 
the deadly sin of killing an embryo ; there is no doubt about 
this.” 

This text is quoted as from Parasara by Nanda Papdita, 
Kamalakara, Anantadeva, and Candracftcla. Nanda Papdita 
observes — with reference to a text of Manu (III. 45) which 
inculcates that “ a man shall always cohabit with his wife on 
the occasion of her courses, being devoted to her, and go to her 
with the vow of generating a son, except on certain holy days,” 
— that this precept is mandatory and he must go ; for it is laid 
down that he commits a sin if he does not ; and in proof of this 
he quotes the above text from Parasara. The obligation to have 
intercourse on the occasion of courses rests upon precepts like 
this which threaten a man with sinfulness ; and since the 
statement is general, it admits apparently of being made 
applicable to all courses, even the first ; and the view that the 
consummation of marriage must be effected at the first course, 
can, if at all, be based only on these precepts. At any rate no 
other text bearing on the point has been brought forward by 
the authors I have consulted ; and it is not likely that the 
Bengal author, Raghunandana, whose Samskaratattva is not 
available here, should have said anything different from what 
Nanda Pandita and the rest have said. 

Now though this precept of Parasara and others like it 
render intercourse compulsory on the occasion of monthly courses, 
still it can come into operation only when the door is opened 
fornt ; and that door can be opened only by the Garbhadhana or 
conception ceremony, which is indispensable. For a text, 
quoted from a Smfti attributed to Asvalayana by Nanda Pandita 

and Kamalakara, says : — 

♦ 
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“ If the Garbh&dhana ceremony is not done, he (a son) who 
is born of her becomes unclean or sinful.” 

But we are not told by the authors of the Digests that it 
should be performed on the occasion of the first course, as the 
texts adduced only require its being performed immediately 
after a course. And we have seen that the authors of the 
Gj-hyaSQtras, Sankhityana, Khftdira, I’araskara, and (iobhila 
leave the matter equally indefinite. The 1’arisista or appendix of 
Asvalayana Grhya, which takes up points omitted in the Stltra 
itself and is manifestly later than the latter, gives however a 
more definite indication of what is meant. The Uarbhadhana 
ceremony according to Nfirayanabhatta, the author of a ritual 
for the Rgvedins, consists of two parts; (1) the kindling and 
consecration of the lire and throwing oblations into it ol cooked 
rice and ghee in honour of certain deities; and (2) the rites pre- 
paratory to the actual intercourse, which are directed to be 
performed at night, when both the husband and wile well 
dressed have seated themselves on a bedstead. I liese, however, 
since priests are wanted to repeat the sacred formulas, are gone 
through, as a matter of fact, during day time along with the first 
part of the ceremony, the physical portion intended to be con- 
secrated by those rites, being made to stand over till the night. 
Now with reference to the time, when these two parts, which 
in the Parisipta are mentioned one after the other, and called 
Prajapatya and Garbhalabhana respectively, should be per- 
formed, the author of the work lays down the following 
rules : — 

a I & 0, 

“ Now for the Prajapatya ceremony of a woman after a course. 
On tho occasion of the first course, on an auspicious day ho 
should &c.” 

b am ^m*3**n*ri 
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“ Now for the Garbhalabhana. On the occasion of a course, 
on an auspicious night” &c. &c. 

Here, evidently, the author of the PariSigta looks upon these 
ceremonies as distinct from each other, and directs that the 
first, (consisting of the consecration of the fire and the oblations, 
should be performed on the occasion of the first course; but 
the second, which must be followed by intercourse, on the 
occasion of a course. The omission here of the word sum or 
“ first ” is evidently intentional, and shows that the ceremony 
introductory to intercourse need not be performed on the 
occasion of the first course, but may bo delayed to any 
subsequent 1 one. The goneral statements of the authors of the 
Sotras and the indefinite texts quoted above should, in tho light 
of this, be understood to mean the same thing. 

Now, if the oeremony introductory to intercourse and intend- 
ed to consecrate it may thus bo delayed, surely the operation of 
ParS&ira’s command to cohabit with one’s wife on the occasion 
of a course on pain of the deadly sin of killing an embryo, 
must bo delayed also ; and the text cannot be considered as 
over-riding tho Satras or Parisigtas and rendering the liberty 
allowed by these entirely nugatory. But supposing it is render- 
ed nugatory and the rule of Parasara is in undisputed possession 
of tl\e field, its province must be determined, according to the 
usual orthodox principle, as what remains after assigning to 
whatever exceptions it may have, their own proper place. And 
the rule has many exceptions. 

(1) One of them is contained in the text itself. According to 
Nanda Papclita, because the word i. c , *' ‘ living in tlf 

1 The omission of the word SRRT in the case of leaving 

only* is construed by somo as signifying that the ceremony should be repeated on 

the occasion of oach course. But in such a case we should expect 
•a we have ( p. 301. Ed, Bibl. lnd. ), UlS p. 306 Ac. 
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same place” is used, a husband does not render himself sinful, 
if he does not have intercourse in consequence of his being at 
a distance from her ( h I ). 

Again Vyasa says : — 

(2) smftrat gqiamvj i 

g srrtN ipisn Jig^tfr n 

“ If a man is suffering from a disease, or is imprisoned, or 
away in a foreign country, he is free from the sin of killing 
an embryo, [if ho has no intercourse] on the Oceanian of 
a course of women, and also when he abstains on certain 
junctures.” 

(3) The following verse from VyRsa is quoted by Kamalftkara, 
Anantadeva, and Candracada. 

f3CT q?w||4H!r£«i I 

“ Ho should avoid intercourse with his wife when she is old, 
barren, or ill-behaved, or when her children die, or when she 
has not yet arrived at the peculiar stage of life, or when she 
gives birth to daughters only or has many sons.” 

(4) According to Anantadeva and also Narnia Fai.idita, the 
Vedic basis of Par&sara’s precept is the statement that a man is 
born with three sorts of liabilities. He owes to the gods a 
sacrifice, to the manes, offspring, and to the Ksis, the chaste life 
of a student. His liability to the mam s Ik* discharges when he 
begets a son ; so that Parftsara’s precept- is binding on him only 
till the birth of his eldest son. His other sons are the results 
of his own appetencies, and there is no religious obligation as 
to their being begotten. Nanda Pandita f.juote8 Manu IX* 
106,7 in support of this. 

The province of the rule is thus limited in these various 
respects, according to the writers of the Digests 1 have consulted. 
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But the following also must be regarded as other exceptions : — 

(5) The precept of AsvalSyana and Pftraskara in their Gj*hya 
Sutras that the married couple should observe abstinence for 

i 

one year as explained above.. This, however, is given by 
VijnSneSvara in the Mitakgarft under I. 81, as a reason for 
interpreting the texts enjoining intercourse as permissive ; 
(see below). 

(6) The following text from BaudhSyana : 

ggg ii 

“ He who does not cohabit with his wife for threo years 
after'she attains puberty incurs sin equal to that of the killing 
of an embryo. There is no doubt about this.” 

Par&sara denounces one who does not resort to his wife after 
she attains puberty generally ; BaudhSyana denounces one who 
does not do so for three years ; i. e., according to him, he who 
observes abstinence for less than three years incurs no sin. If 
Parft£ara’s rule is allowed full scope, BaudhSyana’s will havo to 
be set aside ; while if the latter is followed, the former is not 
set aside but obtains the scope left uncovered by the latter. In 
this way of construing them both are allowed scope ; and this 
is the usual way of settling such points in the Hindu Sastras. 

Thus the Hindu religious law allows the consummation of 
marriage being deferred for threo years after a girl attains 
puberty. 

This is the conclusion one can fairly come to, in my opinion, 
taking the precepts of Brhaspati, Gautama, Manu, and Parftsara 
quoted or translated at the beginning of this section, as 
mandatory or binding. But this nature is denied to them by 
Srldhara, the commentator on the Bhagavata. In his comment 
on XI. .5. II, he says in substance that there can. be no 
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command in a sacred book about a thing which one does from his 
own natural desire. It would be absurd to think that a sacred 
precept was wanted to tell a man to drink water when he was 
thirsty. When, therefore, notwithstanding this, there are 
precepts such as that “a man should eat the flesh of five species 
of five-olawed animals” ( TO TOTOT ), what is meant 

is that the flesh of no other species of five-clawed animals is to 
be eaten but of these live. And even then the eating of 
the flesh of the five is not enjoined as necessary; for it depends 
upon one’s own desire. So the sense of the precept is : “If 
one wishes to eat the flesh of five-clawed animals at all, he 
should eat that of these five and not of others ; i. <*., a man is 
allowed to eat the flesh of the five but not compelled.” Pr«*. 
cisely similar is the case with the precept “ one should have 
intercourse with his wife on the occasion of a monthly course.” 
This is a thing which no sacred books are wanted to direct a 
man to do ; for his passions lead him to ic. What is meant 
then by the precept is that one should not satisfy his passion 
at any other time or elsewhere but on that occasion and with 
his wife only. The act is not enjoined as necessary, but only 
the occasion and the subject are defined ; for the act depends 
upon the desire. So then the precept comes to this that if one 
desires to have intercourse, he should have it with his wife 
only and on a particular occasion only; but he is not compelled 
to have it on that occasion. The precept therefore is simply 
permissive. If it is permissive and a man may have intercourse 
or not as he likes, why is it that Par£sara accuses one, who 
abstains, of the “deadly sin of killing an embryo? What 
Para&tra means is that that man only is guilty of sin who 
desiring to have intercourse abstains from it. simply because 
he does not like his wife or hates her. 

1 *13 * *iww*r- 

w nra^i ft 
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This is Srldhara’s view, and Kftslnatha UpSdhyftya, the 
author of the Dharmasindhu, agrees with it. VijnSnesvara in the 
Mitakgara gives the same under I. 81, but remarks that “Bharuci, 
Visvardpa and others do not approve of it ” and proceeds to 
give their reasons. He does not say decidedly what his own 
opinion is ; which shows at any rate that he sees the force of 
the view which makes the precept permissive only. He must 
therefore be considered as allowing his followers to ohoose 
either of the two views. 

Thus the points I have endeavoured to make out in this 
Section are these : — 

1. That the texts prescribing the Garbhadhilna ceremony and 
intercourse do not provide that they should come off on the 
occasion of the first monthly course, but leave tho matter 
indefinite. 

2. That if those indefinite texts are understood in connection 
with the statement in the Asvalayana Grhyaparisisfca, they must 
be regarded as leaving it to the option of the person concerned 
when to perform the ceremony. 

3. That since Par&sara’s text and others of that nature can- 
not override the Parisigta, they must be regarded as coming 
into force after the Garbh&dh&na ceremony whenever it may be 
performed. 

4. That there are many exceptions to ParsSara’s precept, 
one of these being that contained in a text of Baudh&yana, in 
virtue of which a man may abstain from intercourse for less 
than three years. 

wmm ftwfr i *13 553- 
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5. That the authors of some of the GfhyasQtras enjoin 
abstinence for one year after puberty. 

6. That the precepts enjoining intercourse are permissive 
only according to the views of authors of great repute. 

V. 

It will be seen that Mann in his text III. 45 as interpreted 
by Nanda Paqujita, and in IX. 106-7, as also Yajuyavalkya in 
I. 80, mean to enjoin on a man the duty of begetting a son. 
Nanda Papcjita and Anantadeva taking their stand on a Vedic 
text interpret the precept of Parilsara as having force only until 
a man has got a son. Other texts inculcate abstinence when tho 
wife has become old or has not arrived at the peculiar stage of 
growth. From all this and much more that one may 11 nd in 
the religious books, it is evident that in prescribing intercourse, 
the law-givers have no other objeot in view than to provide for 
the birth of a son. And even tho junctures at which one 
should have intercourse in order that a good son may bo 
born are carefully mentioned. Tho son plays an important 
part in the religious and domestic life of a Hindu. Tho 
law-givers must, therefore, be supposed to have harmonized 
their precepts with the teachings of the great Hindu medical 
authorities. Susruta tells us that a man reaches tho full 
development of his physical capacities at the ago of 
twenty-five, and a woman at the age of sixteen, 1 though 
the oourses of the latter begin according to him at twelve.* 

1 jnrwrd 3 'tnSt 1 

CTTCTnatMf ftrosg; 11 35. 8. 

2 rq r fo 1 

wUn sng # mfa qarercr. qwn it 14. 2. 


70 [ R. O. Bhandarkar’a Work#, Vol. II] 
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And later on in describing the treatment necessary, if a 
girl suffers from a peculiar disease previous to the 
establishment of intercourse, he uses tho word which 

the commentator Dalvana interprets as a girl who has reached 
tho age of sixteen . 1 Similarly Vagbhata says in the A$t&nga- 
saihgraha, that “ a man twenty-five years old should act with 
the view of begetting a son when she [his wife] is sixteen 
years old. For it is then, that being themselves vigorous, 
they generate a vigorous child; while a foetus placed by one 
who is less than twenty-five years old in a girl who is less than 
sixteen, either dies in the womb or becomes a short-lived, 
weak, unhealthy, insignificant child, or a deformed child. 
According to Vagbhata also, the peculiar physical condition is 
reached at twelve. Hence Manu enjoins marriage at twelve 
i. e., about the time of or immediately after puberty, and he 
and others allow of a girl remaining unmarried for three years 
after puberty, i. o., till she arrives at the ago of sixteen. In a 
text quoted from the MahabhSrata in the Niriiayasindhu “ a 
man thirty years old is directed to marry a girl sixteen years 
old.”’ And hence also does Baudhayana allow abstinence from 
intercourse with a wife for three years after maturity i. e., till 
becoming sixteen years old, when she is able to bear a healthy 
and strong child. These are indications that the sacred writers 


1 'tnsraroraFiT* i 

2 qtasre q fa r suffer i 

is the reading in the two oopleB of the Nirnayasindhu that. 
I have consulted. But a woman sixteen years old cannot be a NagnikS, 
according to the ordinary state of things ; wherefore 
must be the correct reading. 
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had their eye on the teachings of Hindu medical science. If 
so, all the other indefinite texts must ho interpreted so as to 
harmonize with those teachings. 

The following passage in Susruta has the same sense as that 
quoted from Vftgbhata : — 

g nH i ff * ftrroSr 11 
*rr£t m sr fa* afftsrftgr i 

dVH3c*T*n*U«rtNT «T II 

X. 13. 

“When a man before he has reached the age of twenty-five, 
places an embryo in a girl less than sixteen years old, it dies 
while in the womb. Or if a child is born at all, it will not 
live long ; and if it lives, it will be weak. Therefore one 
should not cause a man to place an embryo in an undeveloped 
girl. ” 

When a writer such as Susruta who is considered inspired, 
says this so distinctly, it is treating the Ksis most irreverently 
to assert that they command “ the placing of an embryo in «i 
girl eleven or twelve years old. It will he tantamount to 
accusing them of ignorance. 

But apart from this consideration, if the sole object of the 
legislators is to provide for the birth of a son possessed of 
capacity, in order to carry out their instructions in the spirit 
in which they are conveyed, we must see at what age a girl is 
able to bear a healthy child. And the old Hindu medical 
authors tell us that it is sixteen. Modern science- also teaches 
that if a girl is violated before she reaches full development, 
she often becomes incapable of bearing a child ; and whou she 
does give birth to one. it is weak and unhealthy. This full 
development is not reached before the age of twtnt.y. But 
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is - certain that before the age of fourteen a girl ia not in a 
condition to give birth to a healthy child. These are not matters 
of speculation but of practical experience. By performing the 
Garbhadhana ceremony, therefore, when a girl is ten, eleven, 
or thirteen years of age, the Hindus most irreverently defeat 
tho object of the #$is under the pretence of following their 
commands. The endeavour, therefore, to compel them to keep 
a girl untouched before the age of twelve should be welcomed 
by them as being conceived quite in the spirit of the old ?$is. 
If it succeeds, it will make them more faithful followers of 
those sages, and more essentially religious Hindus, than in 
these corrupt times they are. 


Thus the general results wo arrive at as regards consumma- 
tion of marriage are these : — 

1. That no text has been brought forward by Vijnanesvara, 
Kamal&kara, Nanda Panel ita, Anantadeva, Mahesabhatta, Candra- 
coda, and Kitsmatha Upadhyaya enjoining tho Garbhadhana or 
consummation ceremony on the occasion of tho first or any 
specific course, and that the Asvalayana G^hyaparisista allows 
the liberty of performing it at any time. 

2. That the texts which by some are construed as containing 
mandatory precepts as to intercourse on tho occasion of a 
course have been interpreted by others as involving permissive 
preoepts only. 

3. That even if the precepts are regarded as mandatory, 
their operation must be delayed for one year after puberty in 
accordance with some Grhyasatras, and for three years in 
accordance with a text of Baudh&yana. 

4. That this delay is quite what one might expect in view 
of the facts that marriage can according to the Dharmas&stra be 
deferred for three years after puberty, and that the rituals con- 
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tained in the Grhyasntras, especially that of Apastamba 
and Hirapyakesin presuppose a girl’s having arrived at maturity. 

5. That this conclusion as regards delay in the consum- 
mation of marriage is confirmed by the circumstance that the 
sacred writers seem to have thoir eye on the doctrine of Hindu 
medical science that a girl is not in a condition to give birth to 
a healthy child before the age of sixteen. 

6. That the consummation of marriage only when the girl 
has fully developed is quite in keeping with the spirit of the 
Usi legislators, as the begetting of a son able to do credit to the 
father is their sole object, and its early consummation is entirely 
opposed to their spirit as the result of it is barrenness or weak 
and sickly children. 

ADDITIONAL NOTE 

I have also found in Sir Raja Radhakantadeva’s Sabda- 
kalpadruma an extract from Raghunandana’s kaihsksrtattva on 
the Garbhadhana ceremony. Raghunandana quotes Gobhila’s 
Satra given by me above at p. 542 ( &o. ) and 
observes: — 

ail&n srararnfonr. i 1 

“ Rtu is the time fitted for generating offspring. That is the 
condition, and he should go [ to his wife ] when that condition 
exists. If he does not, he incurs sin ; therefore this is a manda- 
tory precept. For it is said in a Sm r ti: ‘That dull fellow who 
docs not go to his wife on the occasion of a monthly course, 
though she is at hand, incurs [ the sin of ] killing an embryo 
at each monthly course’.” 

It will be seen that he does not tell us in express terms to 
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perform the ceremony on the first occasion, but says the same 
thing as Nanda Papijita and the rest ; so that I need not repeat 
in detail what I have said in connection with that point. If it 
is a mandatory precept, its operation must be delayed for the 
three years allowed by BaudhSyana, or the one year allowed by 
some of the authors of tho GfhyasQtras. But it is not mandatory 
but permissive according to other authors. 

In this extract, Raghunandana refutes the view of Bhava- 
devabhatta on a certain point ; while Raghunandana’s view on 
that point is again refuted by Candrakanta TarkSlariikara ( see 
p. 541 ), the editor of the Gobhilasntra ( p. 347 ). Thus, as 
already pointed out by Mr. Justico Telang, Raghunandana is 
not regarded as infallible in Bengal, nor, it may bo added, any 
other author of a Digest. 
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APPENDIX A 

c ON MR. TARKACOPAMANI'S PAMPHLKT ) 

My attention has been called to a pamphlet published by Mr. 
Sasadhara Tarkacodilmani , a Bengali gentleman, on the rites pf 
Garbhildhilna. Mr. Tarkacnd.lmaiii devotes a largo portion of it 
to the explanation of the ceremony with which I am not 
concerned. 

Though l have on the strength of the little penance prescribed 
for the omission of the Garbhadhilna considered the ceremony 
as necessary, still Mr. Tarkacn<jftmaiji makes such an awful 
thing of it, that it is desirable to go into the matter further. 
“ In all religious books ” says he, “ whether they be Vedas, 
Smrtis, Purapas, rituals or commentaries, this ceremony has 

been emphatically insistod on We may therefore safely 

conclude that Garbhadhana has ever been an ossential jmrt of 
our religion ; ” pp. 11, 12. 

# 

Bat Asvalilyana does not prescribe it in his Grhyasotra which 
is intended for the followers of the ftgveda f and therefore 
Nar&yai^ the author of the commentary says; 

*r i 3^5 

i 

“ Some are of opinion that Garbhadhana should not be per- 
formed, sinoe it is not prescribed by the Aoftrya ( teacher ). 
Others hold that it should be performed in the manner shown 
by Saunaka. ” 

Thus then not only is it not “ emphatically insisted on ” 
but not even prescribed ; and this essential part of our 
religion ” may not be performed at all. 
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Again, ho says, “ Nay, there are so many observances to be 
gone through that they would take up the whole day and a few 
hours of the night in the bargain. Garbhadhana is thus not an 
ordinary or common ceremony, ” p. 14. 

No, the ceremony does not take more than about two, some- 
times three hours ; while at night, it is all an affair of women 
and religious formalities are not gone through. Garbhadhana 
is a most ordinary ceremony, at least in this part of the country. 
A good many orthodox people even do not perforin it ; and I 
learn it is not gone through in Gujarat. 

But Mr. Tarkacdilamapi reaches the climax in tne 
following: — “ The harms arising from the sins and crimes, such 
as child-murder, in tho opinion of the Hindus are less serious 
than those of not performing Garbhadhana at tho proper 
time, ” p. 21. 

I must protest against this wholesale vilification of tho 
Hindu race. At any rate whatever it may be in Bengal, 
the Hindus on this side of tho oountry do not consider the 
harm arising from crimes such as child-murder to be less 
serious than that arising from the omission of Garbhadhana. 
Neither is the reason given by Mr. Tarkacndamani at all true. 
He says “ sins and crimes like ohild-murder can be atoned by 
penances, but to neglect performing a Samskara makes our life 
unholy for both this life and the next and no penances can save 
us. ” But a penance, ridiculously light, can save us. For the 
penance for the omission of Garbhadhana is: — 

3TC?*T qf spqfcsfaqq qfa: H 

" If the Garbhadhana ceremony is not performed, he who is 
born [ of the woman ] is polluted ; the husband should, if he 
has not done it, give a cow to a Brahman and perform 
Pumsavana ( the next sacrament )”, 
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This is a text quoted as from Asvalftyana by Nanda Pamjita 
and Kamalftkara ; and we hoc from it that the penance for the 
omission of Garbhadhana is the giving to a Brahman of one cow 
the price of which is about a Rupee and a half; while the 
penance for child-murder is a life of the most abject and 
humiliating self-mortification for twelve years (see Yajiiyavalkya, 
III. 251). And still this Hindu gentleman does not scruple to 
say that his countrymen consider the harms arising from 
child-murder to be less serious than those arising from the 
omission of Garbb;Idh;lna ! 

Passing over other such things that I find in the pamphlet, 
I will notice the texts that Mr. TarkacQtjamayi brings forward 
to show that the Garbhftdh&na must be performed on the occasion 
of the first course and cannot be delayed. He quotes what ho 
calls Mantras in connection with this ceremony, one of whicli 
only I will give here. 

“ O lamp of the heavens, a. bow to thee ; O thou, who givest 
warmth to the Universe, a bow to thee ; do accept, O sun, this 
offering ( of water, flowers &c., ) on the occasion of tho feast in 
celebration of the new event or flowers. ” 

There are three more verses just of this stamp ; and these are 
qnoted from Bhavadeva a writer on the domestic ceremonies of 
the Samavedins of Bengal. Now in the first place, Mr. 
Ca<.lamapi tells us ( p. 5 ) that “ all the Mantras in this con- 
nection are taken from ligveda. ” Arc theso five verses taken 
from the Rgveda ? Do they occur there ? They certainly do 
not in the Jtgveda known to the world. Does not their 
language show that they belong quite to a profane age ? At the 
most you may call them Paurapika Mantras or Mantras taken 
from the Purapas. And they are not used in connection with 

71 (B. O. Bhandarkars Work*, VoL II] 
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the Garbhadhana ceremony on this side of the country, and are 
not given by Narayapabhatta, Anantadeva, MaheSabhatta, or 
CandracQila. And such a thing must be expected with reference 
to the so called Pauriinika Mantras ; for any one can compose 
them and put them in. They do not occur even in the Mantra 
Brahmaria of the Samaveda, containing, as it does, all the 
Mantras used by the Samavedins. For these reasons though 
they are given by Bhavadeva, they possess no authoritativeness 
whatever. 

Again from the sense, it appears that the verses refer to 
a feast to celebrate now Pugpa. Now it is quite possible 
that the new blossom of trees in spring is meant to bo alluded 
to ; for there is nothing in the verses which necessitates our 
understanding them as containing an allusion to the celebration 
of the particular physical event. And even if they are so 
understood, they have nothing to do with the Garbhadhana 
ceremony which is not a ceremony for celebrating the new 
physical event, but a ceremony which consists in the “ placing 
of an embryo in a girl ” in the language of the medioal writers. 

The next text adduced by Mr. Tarkaoatjamapi is that quoted 
by me from Gobhila . 1 In this there is no word which means 
“ first ”. The author of the pamphlet acknowledges that ; but 
contends that the sense he wants is to be inferred from the 
expression the event “ after marriage. ” But there is nothing 
in the original which has the sense of that expression. The 
more fact that the rules about Garbhadhana on the occasion 
of a course follow those about marriage, cannot necessitate the 
course meant being taken as the first course. For Paraskara 
speaks of the Garbhadhana similarly, but at the same time 
enjoins abstinence for one year. Here evidently the performance 
of the Garbhadhana oannot be understood as being enjoined by 


I Seo above p. 642. [N. B. U.] 
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Pftraakara on the occasion of the first course. And Qobhila, like 
other authors of GrhyasQtras, supposes a girl to have arrived at 
maturity before marriage, as he imposes abstinence for three 
days after marriage. And this is admitted even by the recent 
Bengali commentator on Gohhila. So that, even if the text is 
understood as having reference to the first course after marriage, 
it oannot mean the very first course. It is, therefore, not appli* 
cable to the first course after an early marriage ; (see Section II 
of the present Note ). > 

The third text brought forward by the author is that quoted 
by me at p. 517 of my Note. Mr. Tarkacodilmapi misunderstands 
the whole matter here. What is here enjoined on the occasion 
of the first course is not Garbhildhfina or Garbhalamhhana as it 
is called, but Prftjapatya which I have explained above, p. 518. 
On tho contrary the absence of the word JTOJT or “ first ” when 
the Garbhadhana is described, is to be construed, as I have 
done, into a permission to perform it when one chooses. This 
text, therefore, is entirely opposed to Mr. TarkacQdamani’s view. 

Mr. B. G. Tilak of Poona has pronounced my way 
of understanding this passage to be wrong. But his only 
reason is based on his not knowing that the practice of 
performing the second ceremony without the first is enjoined 
by the highest authorities. By taking the two as inseparable 
parts of each other, he sets aside grammar and propriety ; for 
he thus makes the words * a course, ” and 
“ auspicious ” occurring at the beginning of the second passage 
entirely useless and unmeaning, and supplies the demonstrative 
before against all rules of syntax. The whole style and 
manner of the passages require the two to be understood as 
separate ceremonies, though they are sometimes performed 
together. 

In tho next three quotations the author himself acknowledges 
that tho word “ first ” does not occur ; but he thinks, it is 
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implied, because the “ event ” mentioned is “ the event after 
marriage.” But there is nothing whatever about marriage here, 
and it is a mere gratuitous assumption of the writer. 

Now our author proceeds to quote from digests. Vacaspati 
does not say that the GarbhRdh&na must necessarily be perform- 
ed on the occasion of the first course, as Mr. TarkacQdamaip 
thinks ; but only that that time is better or more prosperous 
than any other. ( I ). Ho does 
not pronounce any sentence upon one who does not perform it 
on that occasion ; but recommends it, and must evidently be 
supposed to allow of the ceremony being delayed. 

The next passage is the one I have quoted above from Raghu- 
nandana '. There is nothing in it which can bear the interpret- 
ation “ at the time of the first ... GarbhRdhana is indispensably 
necessary, " as one will see from the translation I have given 
above. There is nothing corresponding to the word “ first. ” 

Thus not a single one of the texts adduced by Mr. Cudil- 
mapi contains an indication that the Garbh&dhSna should bo 
performed on the occasion of the first course ; but on the other 
hand, that from Asvalayana Parisista points quite in the 
opposite way. 

And no other text has been brought forward by any body 
except the one from the spurious Asvalayana Smrti. 
Vijfianesvara, Madhava, Madanap&la, KamalRkara, Renukacarya, 
Raghunandana, Nanda Panilita, N llakantha Narftyapabhatta, 
and Candraotuja have not adduced any such text ; nor have I 
seen it in any Smrti. And those authors of Nibandhas do not 
even on their own responsibility lay down in specific terms 
that tho Garbhadhana should be performed on the occasion of 
the first course, though what they state might be held to imply 


l Ante, p. 667. [N. B. U.] 
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that. But this implied sense I havo already dealt with in the 
Note. Only one author, so far as I havo seen, of a manual of 
rituals intended for the Mftdhyamdinas says that in speoiflo 
terms ; but he gives no authority. And even if such authoritative 
texts from the Smytis were brought forward, without another 
text imposing a religious penalty if the thing were not done on 
the first occasion, they would not be binding, but would have 
to be construed as permissive only. For the authors of tho 
Nibandhas attribute an obligatory nature to the precepts as to 
intercourse after courses, only in consequence of other precepts 
whioh attach a penalty to abstinence. The same principle 
would have to be applied in tho case of the supposed texts. 
And again BaudhAyana’s text allowing the consummation to bo 
delayed for less than three years would have to be set against 
them all. 

The author notices the text of ParAsara and another of tho 
same sense, which I have quoted above from Haghunamlana. 
These it will be remembered enjoin intercourse on tho occasion 
of a course on pain of the deadly sin of killing an embryo. Ho 
also speaks about the mandatory nature of the precepts about 
intercourse. I have discussed those points fully in the Note ; 
and there is nothing new brought forward by Mr. Tarkacn<jAmani 
which requires attention. I will therefore not repeat what 
I have said already. 
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APPENDIX B 

(ON THE ARGUMENTS OF MR. B. O. TILAK AND 
ANOTHER WRITER IN THE MARATHA) 

Mr. B. G. Tilak and a writer in the Maratka claim to have 
“ destroyed the fabric ” raised by me. But he or they have 
evidently not taken the trouble of understanding my argument, 
and excuse themselves a detailed examination of it by saying 
that “ tho very foundation of my theory being destroyed, it is 
needless to examine my other statements,” — an excellent plea, 
indeed, for a man who wishes to destroy an opponent, but 
cannot do so. If Mr. Tilak or the writer in the Maratka will 
carefully read Section IV of my Note, a copy of which ho will 
get for the mere asking at Mr. Shiralkar’s shop in Poona City, 
he will see that what I say in that section is briefly this: — 

(1) Texts directly enjoining intercourse or the performance of 
the Garbh&dh&na ceremony on the oooasion of the first course 
have not been produced by tho authors of the Nibandhas or 
DigeBtB : but they rely on others which denounce one who has no 
intercourse on the occasion of courses generally, from which 
the inference is legitimate that the first course also must be 

’ availed of. But these texts can come into operation only after 
the Garbh&dh&na ceremony. 

(2) We find an indication in the Asval&yana Gj-hyaparisista 
that the Garbh&dh&na may be performed on the occasion 
of any course. The operation of the obligatory precepts, 
therefore, must bo delayed till that time. 

(3) It must be delayed also for three years in virtue of a 
precept of Baudh&yana, who attaches the same penalty that 
those precepts attaoh to abstinence generally, to only continuous 
abstinence for three years ; 
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and (4) It ' must bo delayed for one year in consequence 
of a provision in the Grhyasdtras of Asvalilyana and Pilraskara 
and even Baudh&yana. 

Mr. Tilak or the Maratha attacks tho first two positions only, 
and has got nothing to say against the last two ; and still he 
says he has destroyed nay fabric. This can deceive only one 
who wishes to be deceived. 

As to the fifth position, viz., that the precepts are permissive, 
Mr. Tilak disposes of it in a most general way, and evidently 
does not seem to know anything about the matter, as I shall 
show hereafter. 

Now as to Mr. Tilak’s or the Maratha’* arguments. Ho 

brings forward a text quoted as from the Asvalilyana Smrti by 

Anantadova, in which is enjoined the performance of the 

GarbliOdhilna on the occasion of the first course. I possess a copy 

of a Smrti attributed to Asvalilyana, in which I had found 

this text ; but I rejected it on these grounds:— Nanda Pai?dita 

NilrilyanabhaUa, and Kamalilkara quote a verso’ from Asvalilyana 

Smrti, and another * is cited by Kamalilkara and Candrac(l<.la. 

Again, the first of these and six more describing the actual 

Garbhadh&na arc quoted from the Smrti by the commentator 
* 

on A&valftyana Grhyakilrikils. 3 None of thepo eight occurs in 
my Manuscript. And the verse enjoining the performance of tho 
Garbhadhilna on the occasion of tho first course which occurs in 

l inrf^TTOWi^inU &c. as quoted before. 

wuftaft qi gsrci 

» h ^ it w 

qqq, &c. n ^ ii frgwi &c.iuh 
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the Manuscript, does not occur in any of the many Nibandhas 
examined by me, except in the Samskarakaustubha ; nor does 
it occur in those examined by Mr. TarkacQ^amapi and 
Mr. Tilak with that exception. For if it had occurred, they 
would of course have stated the fact. The Smrti, therefore, 
in which it occurs was unknown to all except Anantadeva, 
who is but a recent author. It must, therefore, be condemned 
as spurious, and so too consequently the text cited by 
Mr. Tilak or the Maratha. And this is the only explicit 
Smrti text occurring in the whole range, of the literature 
examined by Tarkacndilmani, Tilak, Telang, and myself, which 
enjoins Garbhadhana on the occasion of the first course. 

Next as to the Parisista. Mr. Tilak wonders how it has 
“ escaped my critical eye that PrSjilpatya is only one part of the 
Garbhadhana ceremony, and as one part cannot bo performed 
on one day and tho other on another, the whole passage must 
be interpreted to mean that tho Garbhadhana ceremony must 
be performed on the first occurrence of the physical condition.” 
Well, I am compelled to say it has escaped my eye, because it 
is a “ critical eye.” Mr. Tilak thinks that our present practice 
prevails in all parts of the country, and has descended to us 
from very olden times ; that there are or have been no 
variations ; that that alone is what the Sastras sanction ; and 
ho twists a passage in an old work so as to harmonise it with 
that practice, in spite of grammar and propriety. He thus 
belongs to the school of those who find the steam engine and 
the electrio telegraph in the Vedas. The Maratha has no 
doubt whatever that “ my first mistake is to suppose that the 
passage in the Pari6i?ta describes two different ceremonies — 
* Prajapatya and Garbhadhana.” I do not suppose that at all. 
I come to it from grammar, propriety, and old usage as reported 
by several authors, as well as the practice sanctioned by the 
Sastras according even to recent writers. That our present 
praotioe has not esoaped me, Mr. Tilak would have seen if he 
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had more carefully read my Note*, wherein I state that the 
QarbhadhSna ceremony consists of two parts ; (X) the kindling 
eto.; and (2) the ritos preparatory etc. And supposing they 
are parts of the same ceremony, is it necessary that they should 
bo performed on the samt! day ? Is the whole marriage ceremony 
performed in a single day ? Is not the last part of it to 
bo performed if Asvalilyana’s rule about abstinence for ono 
year is followed, a year after the initial rites ? 

Now my translation of the passage 1 we are concerned with 
is — (a) (First Ceremony). “Now for the Prftjilpatya ceremony of 
a woman after a course. On the occasion of the first course, on 
an auspicious day, he should, etc. ( ft ) (Second Ceremony). 
“ Now for the Garbhalambhana. On the occasion of a course, 
on an auspicious night,” etc. etc. Mr. Tilak or the Marat ha 
translates (a) almost as I do, only using the word “ favourable” 
instead of “auspicious;” but in (ft) he puts in the for my a, 
and says that the second ceremony is to be performed on the 
night of the day on which the first is performed. But the word 
$tu or course is used without any qualifying expression, and 
Mr. Tilak is not justified in inserting the simply because our 
present practice is to perform the two ceremonies on the same 
day. And if practice is his only guide, he ought to go a little 
further and make the word Nisi, which means “ night ” to moan 
“ day ” ; for really that ceremony also, except the physical 
portion, is, as I have said in my Note, performed during the 
day along with the other. And even Anantadeva, whom 
Mr. Tilak quotes, says that l.ttu here means I.ttusftmanya, i.e., 
“a course generally ” and not a specific course, showing that 
the force of grammar prevails over him. Again, if the author 
of the Parisi$ta had meant that the two rites - should bo 
performed on the same day, he would not have used the word 

1 See p. 647 t ot the Note. *• printed in accordance with the 

fid. in Bibl. Ind. ; but perhapt it ought to b& 

7 % [Be G. Bhandarkar s Works, Vol. II] 
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Rtu in speaking of the second ceremony, since it had already 
been used in the case of the first. To take the illustration 
given by Mr. Tilak or the Maratha himself, we say “ A train 
leaves Poona on Wednesday morning ; reaches Bombay in the 
evening ; ” and we do not generally say “ a train leaves Poona 
on Wednesday morning and reaches Bombay on Wednesday 
evening, if the day we mean is the same. And yet what we 
ordinary people in ordinary conversation do not say, Mr. Tilak 
makes the author of the Parisista to say, though Hindu writers 
of his school are universally known not to use a superfluous 
word. Again, he would not have used the word “ favourable ” 
or “ auspicious ” in speaking of the night. If the night meant 
is the night of that particular day on which the first ceremony 
is performed, we have no choice, but must take that night 
whether favourable or unfavourable. And if the night of the 
day that is favourable is to be considered favourable as a matter 
of course, the use of that word in the case of the night is 
superfious, as the author has already used it in speaking of the 
day. Thus Mr. Tilak has made the author to use two 
superfluous words, and has brought in the definite article ‘the’ 
notwithstanding that no grammatical rulo nor propriety will 
have it. I thought all this was perfectly plain, and had no 
idea that a man like Mr. Tilak would set aside grammar 
and propriety in order to support his pet theory that the 
Garbhadhilna must be performed on the occasion of the first 
course. 

Now as to the practice that has made Mr. Tilak sacrifice 
grammar and propriety. In the first place I will say that, 
according to the Parisigta these are two ceremonies, since the 
’author gives two separate names to them, says that the first lias 
to do with “a woman who has a course ” ( )* that is to 

say, looking to the word “ first” that is used, to a woman who 
has begun to have courses ; and calls the second only 
Garbhalambhana, which NarSyapabhatta takes as equivalent to 
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Garbhadh&na. And grammar and propriety require that we 
should understand them as (wo as I have already shown. 
Mr. Tilak knows only one kind of practice. But several aro 
reported and allowed in the commentaries and Nibandhas. 
Siddh&ntin, as quoted by Anantadcva, says that the “ Iloma 
generally, or the kindling of the lire and offering of oblations, 
should be done according to some ; but, according to others, 
he should pour the juice of a certain plant into his wife's 
right nostril ; and this they call Garbhalambhana.” Anantadeva 
proceeds to say that Jayanta has adopted the view that 
Garbhalambhana as prescribed in the Sutra is simply the 
pouring of the juice into the nostril without the Iloma. Ho 
quotes other authorities also, and lays down the doctrine, to bo 
followed oven at the present day in spite of Mr. Tilak, that 
Homa is optional. 1 The author of the Karikas also gives 
only the ceremony proscribed by Jayanta as Oarbhadhana 
without the Homa. tio, then, the Garb had hA.ua is 
only that which corresponds to the second ceremony mentioned 
in the Parisigta, and the Prfijapatya tire-oblations aro another 
which is sometimes tacked on to it. But it is by no means an 
essential part of the Garbhadh3.ua as Mr. iilak thinks. Some 
people may do the two together, while others may neglect the 
first. Hence they are separately mentioned in the Parisigta. 
If they had been given as constituting one whole, it would not 

have been possible to dispense with the first. Thus the only 

ground for Mr. Tilak’s sacrifice of grammar and propriety is 
removed. And the p ortion of m y “fabric” ag ainst which he or 

i i 
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the Marntha directed his attack is safe and sound, and there 
are no “express texts of Gj'hyaparisigta and Smrtis” (mark, the 
one spurious Smrti has become Smrtis here) so far as so many 
of us have examined them, which warrant the Hindu divines 
or any body else to conclude that the Garbh&dhftna must be 
performed after the first course, though this may be deduced 
as an inference. 

There is another glaring instance of the manner in which Mr. 
Tilak or the Maratha sacrifices context, propriety, and all rules 
of scholarship, in order to make a text mean what he wishes it 
to mean. Thus the Maratha says that a “ host of well-known 
authorities begin the description of the Garbhadhana ceremony” 
by some such remark as that which he quotes from the 
Madanaparijata, and translates, “ We first describe the timo of 
the first course as it is needed for the Garbhadhana.” Now, 
if the writer had just read the noxt line he would have seen 
that what Madanapala describes in this section is the nights 
after a course that arc eligible and ineligible ; and the first text 
quoted is the well-known verse of Yajnyavalkya about the 
sixteen nights, &c. Therefore, what is described is not the 
“ time of the first course, ” but the eligible and ineligible 
nights of all courses. There is nothing about the first course 
in what follows. The thing is, the Maratha has tacked the 
word Prathama which occurs in the passage to Rtukala and 
made the whole a compound, and translated it as “ the first 
course." But he ought to have seen that the context of what 
follows will not and cannot agree with this. Therefore, even 
if he had the word in his Manuscript just as he has printed it, 
he ought to have suspected the reading and compared that 
Manuscript with another. But that will not suit the purpose ; 
and, therefore, he set the context at defiance. In my Manuscript 
the word Prathama is not compounded with Rtukala, but has 
the form of Prathamam, i. e., it is an adverb ; so that the 
translation is, “ we describe first the Rtukala Qt nights after a 
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course, because that is of use for the Garbh&dhilna ceremony” ; 
— wherefore first is not an adjective of "course." The Maratha 
has got the word “ first ” twice ; while his own as well as my 
reading has it once only. Instead of Upayukta, I have 
Upayuktatvena . 1 If, then, this is the way in which " tho host 
of well-known authorities” begin their description, it is all 
right, though, however, a good many begin by describing tho 
good and evil conjunctions on the occasion of the first course 
and tho pacificatory ceremonies without alluding to tho 
Garbhadhana. But if Mr. Tilak means that any one of them 
begins by saying that they will describe the time of the first 
course bocause it is needed for Garbhadhana, it is absolutely 
incorrect and misleading. 

Mr. Tilak is perfectly at sea as regards what Mr. Tolang 
calls obligatory and recommendatory precepts, and what I call 
mandatory and permissive precepts. He thinks that they are 
the translations of tho words Nitya and Kilmya, and appears 
never to have heard of Vidhi, Niyama and ParisamkhyA. Ho 
explains Kamya as a certain act which " has not purely 
spiritual benefit in view, but serves the purpose of regulating 
the relation between man and man. ” Where did Mr. lilak or 
the Maratha get this definition ? If he had read an ordinary 
Sanskrit treatise on philosophy or religious law, ho would 
have seen that Kamya rites are those that enable a man to 
obtain heaven and such other desired objects, such as 
Jyotietoma and others. Now does Jyotisfoma or a Soma sacri- 
fice regulate the relations 'between man and man ? But apart 
from this, let us see if the permissive precepts have a bearing 
on tho present question. If it is made out that the Hindu 
Hftstra only permits a man, if he wishes, to have intercourse, 
and does not command, the legislator can prevent him 
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from having that intercourse and in doing so does not 
set himself in opposition against the Hindu Sastra ; 
while if the Sastra commands, he does assume that 
attitude. The illustrations given by Mr. ‘Tilak are not 
at all applicable in the present case. For though idolatory 
is optional and not necessary, the legislator ought not to 
prevent it, beoause it is not a crime. But the violation of a 
girl before 12 in a manner sometimes to injure her health 
permanently, or even to cause her death, is a crime, and the 
legislator must prevent it. If it were such a • heavy crime as 
Suttee, it would be his duty to prevent it at once whether tho 
Hindn Sflstra commands it or not. This is not so heavy, nor 
does the violation produce bad results in all cases ; and, there- 
fore, he may desist, if by preventing ho goes against the Hindu 
religion. But if we can show that he does not, and the 
Hindu religion does not command the violation of a girl, 
there is no reason whatever why he should desist: 

Again, the Maratha concludes by saying that “ the reformers 
have been ill-advised to take their stand on these strained 
interpretations of Sanskrit texts.” Whom he means by “ re- 
formers ” I do not know ; but I may reply by saying that the 
reformers have been obliged to publish to the world, what the 
true Hindu d&Stra is on the point, by men like Sir Romesh, 
Mr. Tarkaou^ftmapi, Mr. Tilak, and others, some of whom have 
been setting grammar, context, propriety, and all rules of 
scholarship aside, in order to make out that the Hindu 
S&stras do command the performance of the Garbh&dh&na on 
the occasion of the first course, and to frighten Government. 
TarkacQ^ftinapi actually goes the length of saying that “ the 
harms arising from sins and crimes, such as child-murder, in 
the opinion of the Hindus, are less serious than those of not 
performing Garbh&dh&na at the proper time,” and that “sins 
and crimes like ohild-murder can be atoned by penances ; ” 
but, “ no penance can save us, ” if we negleot to perform a 
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Samskara. While the fact is that the penance for the omission 
of Garbhadhana is giving one cow to a Brahman, i. e., about a 
Rupee and a half, while that for child-murder is an abject and 
humiliating self-mortification for twelve years. And according 
to Narayapa, the commentator on the GrhyasQtra of AiSvalayana, 
the ceremony may safely be omitted without oven being 
obliged to give a cow to a Brahman. For, says he, 44 some are 
of opinion that Garbhadhana should not be performed since 
Aivalayana has not prescribed it ; while others hold that it 
should be performed in the manner shown by Saunaka . 99 
(Ed., Bibl. Ind., p. 59.) 
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APPENDIX C 
( ON MR. TI LAE’S REPLY ) 

As Mr. Tilak’s reply to my challenge has not appeared in the 
Time* of India, I did not intend to say anything with regard to 
it. But the Manager of the “ Native Opinion ” had been good 
enough to send me a copy of the issue of that paper containing 
Mr. Tilak’s reply and it will hardly be courteous to him and to 
Mr. Tilak himself not to notice it. I will, however, be as brief 
as possible, as it was brevity that I wanted when I gave the 
challenge. 

The first text from Smptis is that from the Asvalftyana Smpti, 
which is unknown to the authors of the many Nibandhas I have 
seen, except Anantadeva, and which is not the same as the Asva- 
layana Smpti known to them. To say that the one is Laghu and 
the other Brhat does not mend matters ; for the AsvalSyana 
Smpti known to the authors of Nibandhas is not called Brhat by 
them ; nor is the spurious Asvalayana Smpti called Laghu at all 
in the two Manuscripts of it that I possess, and even by Ananta- 
dova who quotes it. Whenever there are two Srnrtis ascribed 
to the same author and distinguished from eaoh other by the 
words Bphat or V pddha and Laghu, the authors of the Nibandhas 
use those epithets in referring to them. Sometimes the second 
is omitted ; but not the first. Again that which is called Bphat 
or Vrddha is a larger work than that which is called Laghu ; 
but in the present case both are of about the same size. Besides 
one of the two Manuscripts of Anantadeva’s work existing in 
the Deccan College Collection does not contain the quotation 
from ASval&yana at all ; so that until several Manuscripts of the 
Samsk&rakaustubha are procured and compared, it must remain 
doubtful whether Anantadeva himself quotes the spurious 
Smpti. 

The second text adduced by Mr. Tilak is that from the true 
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AivalAyana Smrti. Bat any reader who knows Sanskrit will soo 
that all that tho author says is that one should perform the Gar- 
bhAdhana when his wife has a course. There is not tho word 
first, and still Mr. Tilak calls it an express text. Then he has 
recourse to an inference which I wanted him to avoid. But ono 
will see that the inference too is utterly unfounded. For he 
thinks, when the author of the Smrti prescribes the performance 
of Abhyudaya or NAndisrAddha and Puiiyfthavflcana during the 
day, that it is the Prajapatya that he prescribes. But Prajapatya 
is not here prescribed, but only such ceremonies ns one has to 
go through when an auspicious rite such as even the dedication 
of a public work for public use is to be performed. And tho 
Garbhadhana ceremony prescribed by the author is the same as 
that laid down by Saunaka, i. e., without the Prajapatya Homn. 
Hence all Mr. Tilak’s inference, based as it is on this mistake, is 
groundless. 

The third text is an express text.. But I must hero quote 
what I have stated in an article published in the SubodhapatrikA 
of the 8th instant:— “ And oven if such authoritative texts from 
the Smrtis were brought forward, without another text imposing 
a religious penalty if the thing were not done on the first 
occasion, they would not bo binding, but would have to be 
construed as permissive only.” This therefore is not a text which 
enjoins; but one which permits. (As to this soo, below, the observa- 
tion on Goplnatha). If Parasara’s text is to be considered as the 
penal text valid in this case, its exceptions and the case in which 
alone it holds according to Srldhara, have been given in the Note. 
Again this text is from a compilation of the views of twenty- 
four T foi s and not from an actual Smrti. It has, therefore, the 
value of a statement occurring in a Nibandha, and not the 
value of a Smrti- And as to Nibandhas, I asked for express 
statements from the writings of ten authors who might be 
considered as laying down the law for all India. I myself in 
my article published in the SubodhapatrikA stated that one 

78 [B. G. Bha&dwkw'i Wtrki, VoL II] 
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Prayoga did contain an express statement, but no authority is 
given for it. 

Thus then my challenge in this part has not been met. 
For I asked for texts from Smj'tifl other than the A&val&yana 
Sin j-ti which is unknown to the authors of the Nihandhas and 
is different from that known to them ; and no such text has 
been brought forward. Now as to Nibandhas: — 

Prayogapilrijata is not included in my challenge. But even 
hero there is no express statement but an inference based on the 
eternal Prftjftpatya, whtch Mr. Tilak still persists in considering 
an essential part, of the GarbhftdhRna in spite of Haunaka, 
•Tayanta, the author of the Kitrikils, Anantadeva and others. 
This inference too is groundless. For the Priljapatya is a 
ceremony consequent on the attainment of puberty and not 
a part of.Garbhftdhilna, and consequently though the fit occasion 
is the first course, still like the Silnti or pacificatory ceremonies 
consequent on the first occurrence of the physical event at an 
inauspicious juncture, it is performed at the same time with the 
Garbhildhilna. Again, it ought not to be supposed simply from 
the fact that a certain time is prescribed in the Sfltras or 
Parisians that that, same time must be meant by the authors of 
the Prayogas when they give the details of the ceremonies. 
AsvalSyana’s GyhyasQtra, for instance, prescribes the third 
month of pregnancy for the Pumsavana ceremony ; but N&rft- 
yanabhatta gives other times also. 

The next statement is from N&r&yapabhatta. Mr. Tilak, in 
the first quotation, connects with (see ex- 

tract in the Kosari of 17th February), simply because he wants 
to do so in order to make this out as a statement in his favour. 
But it is utterly ungrammatical to skip over the intermediate 
words R IKlfl The connection is SfTCnft gfe 

I i. e M if the month and the others are inauspicious on the 
occasion of the first course. As to Garbh&dh&na, when Nftrftyw 
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gabha((a speaks of it f he uses the words JsfhwhfWL only f not 
showing that according to him also it may bo 
performed on the occasion of any course. 

As to the other quotation, Mr. Tilak ontirely misses the 
point I have been insisting on from the beginning. All I 
have been contending for is that the Silstra does not declare that 
Grabhadh&na must necessarily be performed on the occasion of 
the first course; it may be performed on the first or any occasion. 
The quotation prohibits intercourse on the occasion of the first 
course if the days and the stars are unfavourable ; but it does not 
command it if they are favourable. And as to this very quotation 
Gopin&tha says that what is implied in it is a simple permission ; 
( see below ). It will thus bo seen that no " statement declaring 
in express terms that the Garbhadhana should be necessarily 
performed on the first occasion ” has been adduced from 
NarayanabhaUa* 

In connection with Mahcsabhatteb Mr. Tilak places before us 
an excellent speoimen of logic. Because Mahesabhatta Bays that 
in the morning Pupyahavacana &c\ should bo performed and in 
the evening the Garbhadhana, therefore it follows that he says 
they should be performed on the occasion of the first course ! 
Similar iogic we have in connection with Goplnathabhatta, 
Nanda Papdita, Kamalakara, and others. 

Now as to Gopinathabhatta. His name was not included by 
me in the challenge. Still 1 am glad Mr. Tilak has brought 
him forward. He, at least, I hope, will teach Mr. Tilak to 
direct his attention to a broad distinction to which I have, in 
spite of all my efforts, failed to direct it. Gopmatha says the 
performance of the Garbhadhana during that course is permitted 
( W Fq j pj W I ). — Permitted Sir, not enjoined . 

Thus, Mr. Tilak has not brought forward a single statement 
from any Nibandha or Prayoga with the exception of the 
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Oaturvimfetimata. Even if the rank of a Smfti be assigned to 
this last, the text cannot be mandatory. If he had looked into 
my Article in the SubhodhapatrikS, he would have found one 
Prayoga at least in his favour. But no such writer of a ritual, 
who makes a statement without authority, can come up to the 
rank of Vijhanesvara, Madanapftla, Msdhava, NSrAyapabhatta, 
Nllakantha, Kamalakara, Raghunandana and others who were 
included in my challenge. And from these Mr. Tilak has not 
produced a single statement. He has only taken advantage of 
my challenge to prepare a long article, the effect of which 
unfortunately must be to delude the ignorant. 

One point more and I have done. I have been carrying on 
literary controversies since 1864 ; but never did I hitherto 
meet with an opponent who treated me with such studied 
discourtesy as Mr. Tilak has been doing. My task has become 
disagreeable and even painful, and I should have much 
preferred to remain silent now, were it not for the fact that 
the silence was likely to be misconstrued. 
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APPENDIX D 
[on vijRaneSvara’s VIEW.] 

I have stated in the Note that VijnSnesvara does not say 
decidedly what his own opinion is as regards the mandatory or 
permissive nature of the precept about intercourse on the 
occasion of a course. This has been denied by some of my 
critics. For they say Vijfiftnesvara begins his comments on I. 81 
with the remark, “having laid down a Niyama as regards 
intercourse on'the eligible nights after a course, he now gives a 
Niyama in regard to the others.” This is with reference to the 
verse 81 itself. After the commentary on it is finished, 
VijnAneSvara turns back to I. 79, and discusses, independently 
of I. 81, the question as to whether the precept about inter- 
course therein contained is a Yidhi, Niyama or Parisaihkhyfl. 
He says that learned exegetists have regarded it as a Niyama. 
Now, if that were his own decided opinion, he certainly would 
not speak of learned exegetists generally here as holding that 
. view, according to the usual stylo of Sanskrit writers. Then 
again, ho explains the nature of these three kinds of precepts, 
* and gives at length the reasons why it should be considered a 
Parisamkhyit ending with the expression 

JpKT I “Therefore it is proper that this should 
be regarded as ParisamkhyS to the effect that he should resort 
to her (if at all) on the occasion of courses alone and not at 
other times.” 

Then he proceeds to say that Bhftruci, Visvarftpa and others do 
not approve of this view ; and goes on giving their arguments 
and decisions up to the end of the section, or the beginning of 
the commentary on the next verse, I. 82. There is nothing 
of his own in all this. My Poona opponent oonsidera 
Vijfiftnesvara’s own observation to begin with 
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mrfwW I . . \ “Therefore Parisamkhya 
which involves three faults is not proper. ” 

If this is Vijiianesvara’s observation, why is the one quoted 
above not his ? Both are worded in the same way. He must 
therefore bo considered as advocating Parismkhya also. But this 
will not do. Propriety requires that both should be regarded as 
conclusions deduced from tho respective arguments by the 
advocates of the two views. Again, if Vijfianesvara is to be 
regarded as having decidedly accepted the view of Bharuci and 
others, he would have used at the close of their arguments 
some suoh expression as “ this alone is proper” ( ftpfa 3%** )> 
“ this alone is good ” ( ) &c. But there is nothing of 
the sort in the course of the whole discussion. 

If then tho author does not state his own view decidedly here, 
what is to be understood by tho word Niyama occurring in the 
introduction to tho comments on I. 81 ? It must be understood 
in the most general sonso of the word as involving 

“he should go on the occasion of a course only ” i. e., a 
Parisamkhya, and SRflV “ he should necessarily go on the 

occasion of a course” i.e., a N iyama. And these two that it involves, 
are evolved in the subsequent discussion, when the author gives 
the technical definitions. And that, Niyama generally means 
both, is plain to evory one who has some knowledge of the 
gftatras ; and Srldharasv&min’a beautiful commentary on 
Bhagavata XI. 5. 11 will make it plain to any body. Madhava 
too speaks of the two as Niyamas; ( *ilA 3 

fan* i 11 )• 

I- will notice one other point only. My Poona opponent 
quotos the following verse which occurs in Baudhayana 
imm ediately after that in which abstinence for three years only 
is declared as religiously penal 
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" The ancestors of him who does not resort to his wife who 
has bathed after a course and who is at hand wallow in the 
particular fluid for that month. ” 

Here, he argues, is a penalty laid down for him who abstains 
generally, i. e., even for one month after puberty : while the 
abovo verso prescribes a higher penalty for a continuous 
abstinence for three years. But is any penalty at all laid down 
in this verse for the man who abstains ? The penalty at the 
end of the third year, the sin of feticide, is certainly prescribed 
for him in the above verse. He ineurs this sin then ; but he 
incurs no sin of any sort nor does ho himself wallow in the 
fluid according to this verse. What then is the bearing of the 
verse ? It is simply this. — Narnia Pandita, Kullnkahhatpt, 
M&dhava, and others account for the penalty of the sin ol 
foeticide prescribed by tin* authors of tin* Smrtis by the 
circumstance that a man owes a liability to the manes or 
ancestors, and when he does not resort to his wife for begetting 
a son, lie sets at naught this liability. Baudh&yana prescribes 
punishment, in the first verse, and in the second he explains the 
same basis of the punishment in the form of a certain bad 
condition in which the manes are, and the duty he owes to 
them to * deliver them from that condition. But as the 
punishment accrues only at the end of the third year, the bad 
condition of the ancestors which brings this punishment on 
him must be understood as coming into existence likewise at 
the end of the third year. To make the two verses harmonize 
with each other, the general statement contained in the second 
must be considered as true for all time after the end of the 
third year, and not as having any reference^ to the previous 
time during which no punishment is incurred. 
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[FROM THE “ZEITSGHBIFT DER DBUT80HEN MORG RNLAN DI8CHEN 
GE8ELL80HAFT, VOL. XLVII, 1898, PP. 148-156.] 

In his article on the History of Child Marriage, published in 
Vol. XLVI of this Journal (pp. 413-42G), Prof. Jolly discusses 
from the historical standpoint the question -which agitated Hindu 
society in the beginning of 1891, and was discussed by us in 
India from the legal point of view. In the oourse of his treat- 
ment of the subject he expresses his disagreement with my 
views on some of the points sought to be made out by me in 
my “ Note on the Age of Marriage”. 1 I deem it necessary in the 
interests of the history of the institution to notice his remarks 
on those points. I have read and understood Prof. Jolly’s 
artiole ; but as I have had no practice whatever in speaking and 
writing German, I beg the permission of the Editor of this 
Journal to write my reply in English. 

As to the Smrti texts adduced by Prof. Jolly, which prescribe 
marriage before puberty and lay down the limits of the age of 
the girl, between which the ceremony should be solemnized, I 
have nothing to say. But he takes the text from Manu IX. 89, 
to be intended simply for emphasizing the choice of a good 
bridegroom. If it were so and the text had no significance 
whatever as to the law and usage on the point, and it was con- 
sidered a sin at the time when the text was written to delay 
marriage till after puberity, Mann’s language would certainly 
not be so strong $s it is Better that she Bhould remain un- 
married in a state of puberty till her death than that she should 
be wedded to an unworthy huBband.” Again the force of Api 
in the preceding verse (IX. 88) should not be lost sight of. 


I Feinted in this Volume immediately before this artiole. [N.B.U.] 
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44 When a good husband is to be had one should give away the 
girl even (Api) if she has not arrived Apr&pta [at the condition.] 
This shows that usually a girl should not be given away unless 
she has arrived [at the condition], but this rule may be broken 
when a good bridegroom is available. The word Aprftpta is 
vague and variously interpreted ; but if it is vague, it must bo 
so for the reason that the implied accusative pointed to an event 
ordinarily well known. There is therefore no objection in 
taking the implied condition to he that of maturity ; so that the 
sense will be that the rule, that a girl should be married after 
she becomes mature, may he violated if a good husband is to be 
had. Again verse IX. 110, allows of the girl remaining unmarried 
for three years after puberty. From all this, one would not, I 
think, be far wrong in inferring that at the time, when the 
Manu-Samhita was written, delaying marriage till after puberty 
was not considered such a sin as it was afterwards. The 
direction to wait for three years 000111*8 in Vasitftha and 
Baudhayana also. 

In giving the views of the commentators. Prof. Jolly assures 
us as regards Mandlik’s edition and the Manuscripts of 
Medhatithi’s Manubha§ya, that they are highly untrustworthy, 
and that apwiRI in the sentence from Medhatithi quoted 

by me (50*2^5 * SfR^) must be a mistake for some such 

expression as qpwfRi: Why it should be considered a 

mistake, I fail to see. 5r?R«t makes no sense whatever 

here. Medhatithi is here commenting on verse IX. 89 which I 
have translated above. His interpretation of is 

* qpnqj [ 1 44 She should not be given 

away, even when she is in a condition of puberty as long as a 
good husband has not become available.” Now this expression 
44 even when” (Skr. Api) presupposes another condition in which 
she is certainly not to be given away ; and that is the condition 
before puberty. Hence nHJub WRI ta appropriate ; 

for the sense is, 44 as long as a worthy bridegroom is not avail- 
74 [R. G. Bhamlarkar’s Work* Vol. 11] 
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able Bhe Bhould of course be not given away before puberty, but 
she should not be given away even after puberty.” Here “ she 
should bo given before puberty as long as a worthy bridegroom 
is not available ” which is the translation of Prof. Jolly’s pro- 
posed reading will certainly not do. In the translation of the 
passage given by me in my Note 1 which is “ A maiden is not to 
be given [in marriage] before puberty, and she iB not to be 
given even after puberty, as long as a meritorious bridegroom is 
not to be had," the semi-colon after “puberty,” which was put 
in before mature consideration, is misleading. I have therefore 
corrected it (in the “ Additions and Corrections ” given in 
the original Note) to a comma and added a comma after the 
‘puberty’ in the next line, in order to connect “as long as a 
meritorious etc.,” with both the clauses. There is therefore no 
mistake whatever here ; the sentence is appropriate ' and 
Prof. Jolly’s emendation spoils the sense entirely. 1 

It will be seen from this that Medhatithi interprets Manu 
IX. 89 not as simply emphasizing the choice of a good 
husband — which is the sense put on it by Raghavananda 
and accepted by Prof. Jolly, — but as positively enjoining 
that a girl should not be married before puberty so long 
as a good husband is not to be had. Medhatithi therefore 
is not such an enemy of late marriages as Prof. Jolly supposes. 
In his comment on IX. 93, he only follows Manu, and the case 
they speak of is different from that mentioned in IX. 89. As 
to the comment on IX. 88, I will not discuss it on account of 
the hopelessly corrupt reading, though I think Medhatithi there 
also takes Aprapta in the sense of one who has not arrived at 
maturity. 

The next point I am concerned with is the time of the 
Garbhadhana ceremony. That it should be performed on the 
ocoasion of the first course is laid down in a Smrti attributed to 


1 “On the Age of Marriage." [N.&U.]' 
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ASvalayana, which however is not the Srarti that is quoted by 
the authors of the Nibandhas under that name. In the last 
the text does not occur and is quoted by none but Anantadeva. 
In one Manuscript of Anantadeva’s work, however it does not 
occur. Still Prof. Jolly thinks the injunction contained in it 
is confirmed by Sankha’s precept q fo ft ffon I 

and \ i$uu’s d4w Now even taking Qarbha 

in the sense of Rtu , the meaning is "after the clear observation 
of ptu the Garbhildhilna should be performed." This prescribes 
that the ceremony should be performed on the occasion of a 
course from the fifth to the sixteenth night after the occurrence. 
We have got nothing corresponding to the word " first " here. 
Nandapari<,iila quotes in his comment on the latter passage, as the 
Professor observes, the passage from Asvalttyana Grhyaparisipta, 

I But this tytau prathame or “on the 
occasion of the first course ” refers only to the Prftjapatya 
ceremony which is intended, as remarked by Nandapai.ujita 
also, for the consecration of the woman. The Garbh&dhAna 
ceremony is mentioned further on in the Parisian in the words 
W I ftftr etc., where the word Prathamo 

does not occur and we have generally. So that we have 
no authority here for the necessary performance of the ceremony 
on the first occasion. 

Prof. Jolly admits that in other Smrtis we have the 
word Fttau generally. But he says that the texts in which 
it occurs may refer to the repetition of the ceremony every 
month. They may, and they may also simply show that the cere* 
mony should be performed during the tftukala(5th— 16th nights) 
and not on a later day; and consequently they involve no impli* 
cation as to its being gone through necessarily on the occasion , 
of the first course. Again some later writers reject the doctrine 
of the repetition of Garbhadhana, and according to these, Prof. 
Jolly thinks, the time for its performance is the first coarse ; 
and even according to the others, the first of the repeated 
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cere monies must take place during the first ljttu. The reason 
given by Prof. Jolly for the first statement is the observation of 
Nandapandita quoted above. But I have shown that what the 
Parisian directs to be done at the first $tu is the Pr&jftpatya and 
not Garbhadhana. Again, in this matter what one scholar says 
ought not to bo considered as the view of all. In support of 
the second statement Prof. Jolly refers to the doctrine of the sin 
incurred at each l,{tu of the daughter when her marriage is 
delayed. But this sin is incurred by the father according to the 
text, and once he gives his. daughter in marriage the provision 
ceases to be operative on him, and cannot operate on any other. 
Its only object is to compel the father to marry before puberty, 
and evidently not to compel the husband to begin intercourse 
on the first occasion ; and it is just on this account that the text 
is nowhere quoted in support of GarbhadhAna at the first $tu. 
If in the Smrtis we have got the word Rtau generally, we ought 
to understand tytu generally i.e., any fttu and not $tu 
speoifically, i.e., the first. 

If, however, we discuss the point from the legal and 
scholastic and not scholarly point of view, we have to go 
through all that I have stated in my Note. And of the fourteen 
or fifteen Nibandhas and Prayogas that I consulted on the 
. occasion of the controversy, a great many, following the SmptiB 
prescribe $tu generally for the GarbhadhAna ceremony, one 
states that the first $tu is better than any other, one, that it is 
allowable to perform it at the first $tu and one or two only that 
it should be performed on the first occasion 1 . Nandapap^ita 
in his work on the Sathskaras does not prescribe the first $tu 
only as the proper time, and it is doubtful whether he does so 
in the passage referred to by Prof. Jolly. He quotes the Pari- 
sista, only to show that the GarbhadhAna is intended to conse- 
crate the woman. And supposing even that he does so, still 

' - I.’ See the preceding article, [N.B.U.] 
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to draw a general conclusion from what one or two say is not 
warrantable. So that the first Rtu is not and oannot be 
compulsory. 

Prof. Jolly brings in here an argument used by one of my 
opponents. The opponent quoting from MadanapAla, fl* 

I aud translating it as “ we 
now explain the time of the first Htu as it is of use for the 
GarbhAdhAna” sought to make out that MadanapAla lays down 
the first Rtu as the time of the GarbhAdhAna; and stated generally 
that “ a host of well known authorities begin the description of 
the GarbhAdhAna ceremony ” in that way. I pointed out that 
the reading SPntj^TQ was absolutely wrong, because it did not 
occur in the Manuscripts I consulted, and the context was 
entirely opposed to it. What MadanapAla gives in the section 
so introduced is the Ittukflla generally, i.e., the sixteen nights; and 
nothing special with reference to the first ^tu. So that what 
according to him is of use for the GarbhAdhAna is the l.ttukAla 
and not the first IJtu. The true reading is M*l*t AfQffk | 

i.e., “ We first explain the fttukAla”. And as to “ the host of 
well known authorities,” which he spoke of, I said that some 
began the section on GarbhAdhAna as MadanapAla did by explain- 
ing the VttukAla consisting of the sixteen nights, while others 
did so by giving the good and evil conjunction of stars on the 
oocasion of the first occurrence of the physical event and the 
pacificatory ceremonies, if it took place in an evil conjuncture. 
His quotation was not Wl •wfsAH I W as Prof, 

Jolly takes it. 

The argument of the opponent based as it was on the 
misreading will thus be seen to have no bearing 

whatever on the question whether the GarbhAdhAna must be 
performed on the occasion of the first $tu or course. Still 
Prof. Jolly takes it up without showing the connection, without 
giving any reason, and without even knowing what his quot- 
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ation was. The quotation however attributed to my opponent, 
Prof. Jolly brings forward from the Nirpayasindhu. But what 
is the connection F Does the mere occurrence of the expression 
EIH without context, without connection, show that 

the Garbhadhana must be performed on the first occasion? What 
we have in the Nirnayasindhu is this: — Wlfawi I 

<!* TO* W I SHI l f^ W f^fEWifW - 

^14 1 “ Among Samskaras we have first Garbha- 
dhana. The effeot of the first appearance of the physical 
phenomenon in an inauspicious month, and on the occasion of 
an eclipse or the sun’s transit, and the pacificatory ceremonies 
consequent on that, should be known from the Prayogaratna 
composed by my father and the Bhatta i.e., Narayapabhatta.” 
Now Kamalakara here speaks of the evil effects of the first 
appearance of the physical phenomenon at an inauspicious 
juncture and of the pacificatory ceremonies in consequence of 
it. What possible bearing oan the words “ first appearance ” 
have on the question whether the Garbhadhana should be 
performed on the occasion of the first appearance ? Yet Professor 
Jolly thinks that the expression does support the view that it 
should be performed on that oooasion. As a matter of fact, the 
Santis on account of the first occurrence at an inauspioious 
juncture are independent ceremonies independently performed 
and are omitted when the juncture is not inauspicious. 

And what the Sm^tis and the authors of the Nibandhas and 
Prayogas say is oonfirmed by the aotual practice. Garbhadhana 
is unknown in Gujarat and some other parts of India. Professor 
Jolly is misinformed when he says that it is regularly performed 
in the whole of Bengal. In a pamphlet published in the course 
of the controversy, Mr. Mohini Mohan Chatterji, M.A., B.L., 
says, “but it is a matter of public notoriety that the 
highest class among the Brahmans of Bengal — the Kulins — 
disregard the obligation (of performing Garbhadhana) every- 
day without incurring any social penalty.” Another writer 
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says. We find that the ceremony is not performed by the 
great majority of the Hindus of India. In half of Bengal it is 
unknown.” But in MahArA$(ra it is generally performed j but 
nobody oonsiders it obligatory to perform it on the first 
ocoasion, and often, especially when the girl’s health is not 
good or the husband a mere boy, it is delayed for a year or 
longer after the first appearance of the physical phenomenon, 
and no PrAyascitta or atonement is done for the delay. Thus 
we practically act as if the Smrtis and the Nibandhas which 
have the expression ptau generally mean by it any fttu that 
suits our convenience. In the face of this to say that they 
all mean to prescribe the first Htu as obligatory is hazardous. 
And there is an inherent improbability in the ciroumstance 
that the authors of the older Smrtis should mean this when 
we find (as is acknowledged by Professor Jolly) that 
VAtsyAyana the author of the KamsQtra speaks of late marriages, 
and the medical authorities including Yflgbhata prohibit 
intercourse till the girl is sixteen years old. The Smrtis when 
they give new rules, i.e., rules, inconsistent with those laid down 
in older books, must be supposed to have an eye at or to sanctify 
the prevailing usage or opinion, and if Vatsyayana, the medical 
authorities, and even poets represent the prevailing opinion to 
be unfavourable to early intercourse, though not quite to early 
marriage, we must suppose the older Smrti writers to represent 
or sanction the same opinion. 

The last point I shall notice is about the age of marriage 
indioated in the Grhya Sutras. Professor Jolly says : 
“ Although the Gfhya literature has the rule about NagnikA 
in common with the Smrtis, still distinct indications that the 
ceremonies of Vivftha have reference rather to a grown up 
bride are not wanting.” One of these indications and the rules 
concerning it, noticed by me in my Note, are not appropriate, 
he says, in the case of a NagnikA. Now if the marriage 
ceremonies have reference to a grown up bride, how is it 
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possible that the Grhya literature in which those ceremonies 
are given should lay down the rule about the marriage of a 
girl when she is Nagnika or immature ? 

He says: "In those few passages in the Grhyasatras which have 

reference to the age of marriage, a Nagnika only is spoken of.” 

Here too Professor Jolly seems to have generalized the statement 

in some of the Satms and made it applicable to all, just as he has 

generalized that about the performance of the Garbhadhana at 

the first ljttu. But in the case of these Sntras which give the 

ceremonies that befit grown up girls only and are silent as 

regards the age, ought not one to suppose that they mean that 

grown up girls only should be married, and that their silence 

is due to the fact that there was in their time no question about 

marrying immature girls ? The marriage of grown up girls 

was the prevailing custom and therefore it was not necessary 

to say anything about the mature or immature age of the girls. 

• 

But let us examine the Satras in which the marriage of 
a Nagnika is enjoined. Gobhila (3. 4) has 3 SlHT which 
means "but a Nagnika is the best.” The word Tu “ but” shows a 
qualification of the previous statement which is “ He should 
after being permitted, marry a wife, who is not of the same 
Gotra with him and is not a kinswoman of his mother.” The 
previous statement is general having reference to both, a grown 
up and an immature girl ; but this qualifies it and is to the 
effect that “ an immature girl is the best.” Professor Jolly 
thinks the original reading was JtW^and observes that 

the object of the Satra is not to recommend Nagnika as “the 
best” but to direct that he should marry a Nagnika and the 
best. Even supposing the reading was as he takes it, the only 
difference is that we have an accusative in the place of a 
nominative ; and consequently instead of our having an 
independent statement, we have to bring on Kurvita and 
Dar&n from Satra 3 [a process known to grammarians by the 
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nAine of Anuvftti]. But th© sens© is exactly the same, and th© 
process of Anuvptti does not and cannot deprive To of its Bens© 
of “ but” and confer upon it th© sense of “and.” When there 
is Annvj’tti of the two words, the sentence moans, “ but he 
should marry a Nagnika as the best.” The word Tu is fatal to 
Professor .lolly’s interpretation. - Besides he seems to connect 
the words Sre^han with Daran taking it away from Nagnika, as 
if it had no connection, with it, and to understand the whole 
to mean “he should marry a wife who is the best and Nagnika.” 
But what is the propriety of the comparison involved in tho 
word Sre$(ha ? “ A wife who is the best.” Tho best of whom ? 
Of womankind generally ? If so, tho comparison is purposeless, 
unless Gobhila were a poet ; “a good woman" would have quite 
served the'purpose. But when you say “but marry a Nagnika as 
the best,” i.e., when the word Srestha is connected with Nagnika 
the “but” shows this — you have told a man before to marry ono of 
several kinds but one of the Nagnika kind is tho best of all those.” 
Here the word Sregfcha as involving comparison is proper. So that 
it appears to me that the plain, direct and appropriate sense of 
the Sdtra is “ he should marry a Nagnika as the best” or 
“a Nagnika is the best. ” And hence Gobhila does not 
prohibit marriage with a grown up girl but reoommends 
an immature one as the best, i.e., he first goes on in 
the same manner as the authors of other Sntras, mention* 
ing no age and thus leaving the old custom of marrying grown 
up girls undisturbed, but afterwards adds something new, viz., 
that it is best to marry an immature girl. Hero he does in 
effect what he does more formally in his precepts about inter- 
course after marriage, i.e., gives the views of others first and 
afterwards his own, with the difference however that in the 
latter case, he teaches his own doctrine in supersession of that 
of others, while in the other, he does not supersede the other 
doctrine but reoommends his own as the best. It thuB appears 
to me that Gobhila wrote his Satra when the old onotoin of 


76 [B» Gh Bhandarkar’s Works, VoL II] 
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marrying grown up girls was falling into disrepute but had not 
become obsolete, and the new one of marrying immature 
girls which we find generally prevalent in the times of the 
metrical Srartis was coming in. 

The next passage to be examined is that in the Gj'hyasaihgraha 
of Gobhilapntra in which he directs the marriage of Anagnikil 
or a grown up girl ( II. 17). Prof. Jolly 
conjectures that the true reading here must be at 
“ho should give a Nagnikil in marriage”: i.e., changes 
to srfiPPT. And one of the two reasons he gives is that thus only 
can the passage be rendered consistent with II. 20 in which the 
author directs the giving away in marriage of an immature girl; 
and the other is that in this way, the inconsistency between the 
teaching of the father and of the son is removed. Now this 
last inconsistency is due to Prof. Jolly’s having neglected the 
sense of Tu in Gobhila’s HflWT g and deprived of its 
comparative sense, as we have seen; and now to explain away 
the inconsistency thus created, he proposes to change the read- 
ing of the son’s text. The first inconsistency also is due to 
Prof. .Tolly’s having changed the 3 to gwjfarf 

ftm, and in my opinion does not exist. In II. 20 Gobhilapntra 
does not command the giving away of an immature girl, bat 
simply says it is to be commonded g and in 

II. 17 he gives the general rule that a grown up girl should be 
given in marriage. There is thus no inconsistency between the 
two texts, and it will be seen that this is what the father says 
also. For we have seen that Gobhila, in g WW, only says 
that the best course is to marry an immature girl, and the 
implication in the three preceding Sutras is that a grown up 
girl should be married according to custom, since the marriage- 
ceremonies are such as to befit a grown up girl only. The 
son by his II. 17 only develops what is involved in the father’s 
Sutras. Thus then there is no inconsistency anywhere; Gobhila* 
pntra must be regarded as enjoining the marriage of a grown up 
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girl, though according to him as to his alleged father, an 
immature girl is to be preferred. 

Now 3 violates the rules of grammar and makes 

no sense. It is on that account that Prof. Jolly, instead of that 
reading, adopts that which ho finds in his old Nepalese Manu- 
scripts of the NSrada Smfti where also this text ocours ; and 
that is ftw. Now if this Hloka is found elsewhere 

it must be common property ; it must be one of those floating 
texts or verses of which we have so many in Sanskrit but the 
original authorship of which is unknown and which are appro- 
priated by any writer. It is quite possible that Gobhilaputra in 
appropriating it for himBelf, meant to change the reading so 
as to bring out the sense that such a girl is to be commended. 
Hence we have Prasasyate in the text as we find it in his book. 
Now the accusative must be changed to the nominative and 
we ought to have 3 MWWfc. Probably it was so 

changed and somebody afterwards knowing what the words in 
other books were, restored the original without looking to the 
grammar. Or Gobhilaputra means this to be a quotation up to 
the word Kanyakam, and then without completing the verse 
by giving the remaining words, puts in hits own to express that 
what is stated in the verse so quoted is commendable. Such a 
supposition, howsoever unusual it may appear, is not improba- 
ble in the varied fate to which our old literature has been 
subject. At any rate this supposition or any other that will 
meet the case is better than that wo. should reject the reading of 
a whole Pftda, and with it the peculiar sense “ is commendable ’’ 
intended to be conveyed, and adopt that found in another book 
and having a different sense, and to remove the inconsistency , 
thus caused between II. 20 and II. 17, change the negative 
WlfifeT into the positive This is a very responsible 

proceeding and no scholar ought to resort to it unless there is 
the dearest evidenoe for it and no other recourse is to be had. 
— I must here enter my humble protest in the interest of true 
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scholarship against the practice which has recently come into 
vogue of changing the readings of original texts in a light- 
hearted manner. Such changes only are allowable, as at once 
fully satisfy one’s sense of propriety and admit of explanation 
on the natural or historical processes of transition from one 
form to another. * 

The third passage to bo discussed is that in Hiraijyakcsin’s 
Gj-hya Sutra which is I 

Another reading which is found in three of the six 
Manuscripts collated by Dr. Kirste for his edition is GMWll 
This Prof. Jolly accepts aB the correct reading ; while 
I accepted in my Note the first. My grounds are that it is the 
reading of three of Dr. KirBte’s Manuscripts; and now it appears 
it is the reading of a Grantha Manuscript also which he has 
got since. It is the reading of two more Manuscripts consulted 
by me here in Poona, and it is the reading of the Poona 
Hirapyakesin Brahmans ; that is to say, those who as a religious 
duty have got the whole of the Taittirlya Samhita and 
Brahmapa and Hiraijyakesin’s SQtra by heart, repeat 
this particular Sutra with 4l5UtiM/lN»l as the reading. 
Again, I liavo stated that this is the correct reading, because, 
we have in the Sutra the epithet and as 

a Nagnika or immature girl is necessarily a 
it is not necessary to add this condition ; and since it is added, 
wrftnft must be the correct reading. As to this Prof. Jolly has 
in the first place got Prof. Kirste to give his reasons for choos- 
ing TOTOt irfiWTH. Prof. Kirste says he was guided by the 
analogy of the following Sutra from Manavagrhya : Vjjwflf 

GHNtluftHWIWWl qtfrrcft Effort > 
That anology “speaks for the separation of TOircrf and tfAwni and 
allows no scope for the choice of a maiden not naked any longer,” 
His remaining reason is that it is the reading of Matydatta. 

£g«s$o this I have to observe that, because you have got 
Nagnikft 'iS another book with certain epithets,- therefore 
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you must have Nagnika in this book also containing as it does 
similar epithets ; and because yon are told to marry a Nagnika 
there therefore you are told to marry a Nagnika here also, — 
this is no good reasoning. If we follow a reasoning of this 
nature we shall have to give up all idea of a historical develop- 
ment. And as against the evidence of so many Manuscripts 
and of the Veda-repeating Brahmans of Poona, and the im- 
propriety of the use of the epithet Bralimacftriijiin, this reason- 
ing has no value whatever. As to M%datta, 1 have already 
said in my Note that he gives the sense that the context requires, 
but had a bad reading before him. Prof. Jolly also adopts 
Prof. Kirste’s reasoning against all evidence to the contrary 
when he says “ the above passages speak decidedly for the 
latter reading ” Wllfli , and adds “ especially as the 

epithet in Mftnavagfhya stands by the side of 

•fftWRI as does in Hiranyakesin” , — that is Prof. 

Jolly accounts for one impropriety by bringing forward another 
of the like nature. But two improprieties cannot constitute 
one propriety; both are improprieties and must be removed 
in both the places. And I cannot here refrain from expressing 
my surprise that while Prof. Jolly would alter to 

JWflUH and Wliitaif to i. e., turn the negative into positive, 
and make such other changes in the readings of texts without 
any authority from Manuscripts, to remove fancied improprie- 
ties, he should not accept a reading occurring in good Manu- 
scripts and in the mouths of Vaidika Brahmans to remove an 
impropriety admitted to be so by himself. 

But the impropriety in Hirapyakesin is removed by adopting 
the reading WH4iqffcl$ and the way to remove it in the Mftnava- 
gfhyais as follows: — The passage quoted as one Sutra must 
be divided into three or at least two Sutras. The first ends with 
fW&lortl'VPRtaland means : “He should marry a virgin who 
has brothers and has had no intercourse with a man, who is of the 
same caste* but of different Pravaras and is younger.” Hete 
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what the author requires is that she should not have had inter* 
course with a man, which implies its possibility i.e., her being 
a grown up girl ; so that his command here is that he should 
marry a grown up girl. The next Sutra is Hftwt feOTtin which 
he adds that “ one should marry a Nagnikfi as the best.” In 
this SQtra Anuvptti should be made of the verb Now 

the impropriety disappears ; is not an adjective of 

but of iparrat, and this result we arrive at simply by a 
division of the Sutra different from that which has been made 
in Prof. Jolly’s quotation by somebody whom I do not know ; 
and not by violent changes of reading. And this division of 
mine bears a close analogy to the Sutras of Qobhila discussed 
above, the last of which is 3 5 • only we have not got 

Tu here, but simply the superlative degree of comparison. The 
evidence of analogy having thus disappeared, there is no 
question that is the true reading in Hiranyakesin. 

And the translation of this expression to fnfHlt (ifitong, is a matter 
that admits of any easy explanation, since it is a question of the 
addition of a mere dot, and since later readers of the Sutra 
among whom child marriages only prevailed w.ould consider 
the dot as proper. Thus then Hiranyakesin requires one to 
marry a grown up girl expressly as probably in his time the 
practice of child marriages was coming into vogue, because he 
is going to prescribe intercourse on the fourth night. Apas- 
tamba and the rest go upon the supposition of the bride being 
a grown up girl, as they enjoin intercourse after marriage ; 
and it was not necessary to name Anagnika then, because child- 
marriages were not thought of or were rare when they wrote. 

Prof. Jolly’S change of Rata to Rakft in Apastamba is of a piece 
with his other ohanges ; and the sense of Rata given by the 
oommentator (AtOw shows that that author also contemplates 
a grown up girl. 

I have said enough to show the nature of the evidence brought 
forward and of the arguments used by Prof. Jolly to prove 
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that the Smrtis contain nothing that is favourable to late 
marriages, that the Garbh&dh&na ceremony should be performed 
on the occasion of the first appearance of the signs of puberty, 
and that the Nagnika rule is common to the Sntra literature 
with the Smrtis. My own view as regards the history of child- 
marriages as gathered from the religious literature beginning 
with the Gfhyasntras is, it will have been seen from the 
foregoing pages, this:— In the time of Asvalayana and many 
other authors of Grhyasntras marriages after puberty were a 
matter of course, the evidence being the nature of the core- 
monies prescribed and their silence about (.lie age of the bride. 
In the time of Himnyakesin child marriages were Coming into 
practice, and therefore he tells his followers that they are absurd 
since the ceremonies required the bride to be in a condition of 
maturity. When Gobhila and the author of the Manavagfhya 
tiourished, late marriages were falling into disrepute though 
they were in practice, and hence they lay down marriage before 
puberty as the best course. When the Smrtis of Manu and 
Baudhftyana were written, child -marriages were in full vogue 
but late marriages were not rare. And in the time of the 
authors of the later Smrtis the custom of late marriage became 
entirely obsolete as it is at the present day. Still however it 
was not the custom, when the latter flourished, to begin inter- 
course necessarily on the first appearance of signs of puberty 
as it is not now. It was entirely optional, some peoplo follow- 
ing the practice, others not. I would therefore arrange these 
authors chronologically thus; 1. Asvalayana and others; 
2. Hirapyake&in ; 3. Gobhila, Gobhilaputra and the author of 
MSnavagrhya; 4.Manu-Samhit;l, Vasislha: BaudhAyana; !t. the rest. 

Note I 

Since I wrote and despatched iny article on Prof. Jolly’s 
paper I met K. Rangacharya the Panditaratna in the service of 
the Maha raja of Mysore who is one of those employed to form 
a library for the Maharaja, and had conversation with him on 
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this as on many other subjects. He told me that he had seen a 
passage in the Jaimini-GrhyaaQtra in which marriage with an 
Anagnika was enjoined and that the commentator had taken 
that as the correct reading.. I told him to send me a oopy of 
the passage after his return to Mysore ; and this he has done. 
The passage is as follows : — 

No. 7 of the Maharaja’s Library — Jaimini-Gvhyasatra with a 
commentory entitled Subodhinl. 

Kol. 7 

vmfuvt «rm: 



Trans — (SQtra) He should marry a wife of the same caste with 
himself who is not a Nagnika. 

Com. “ Not a Nagnika ” i.e., of that age at which through 
bashfulness she wears a piece of cloth of her own accord. 

Now I think this text will amply corroborate the arguments 
which I contend are in themselves conclusive for regarding 
WNIMHl<¥l as the true reading of Hirapyakesin. It will show 
that the Nagnika. rule is certainly not common to the Sntras 
with the Smi'tis as is laid down so positively by Prof. Jolly; and 
when taken in conjunction with Hirapyakesin’s preoept, it will 
indicate the existence of a condition of society in which its 
religious leaders found it necessary to direct their followers 
expressly not to marry little undeveloped girls ; while there 
was another when the leaders did not find it neoessary to do so, 
as nobody did it against the spirit of the ceremonies, which 
required that -the bride should be a grown up woman. And all 
this will necessitate our giving to the words fa and ^ in 
Gobhila, in the Mftnavagrhya, and STTOlft in Gobhilaputra 
their proper legitimate sense whioh the Professor has entirely 
neglected, and to infer the existence of the third condition of 
society in which the religious leaders recommended, not en- 
joined, marriage with an undeveloped girl. These three 
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conditions might be synchronous if we supposed the countries 
in which the legislators lived were different and far distant 
from each other, or the sects for which they legislated wore 
unamenable to eaoh other’s influence ; while they will have to 
be regarded as existing at different periods of time if we do not 
make these suppositions* This last view is the only one that is 
reasonable. 

And thus the Grhyasfitras, when properly understood and 
compared with each other, place before us vividly the different 
stages by which late marriages fall into disrepute and 
present to our view the new custom of early marriages in the 
very process as it were of formation. In early times girls were 
married only when they were fully developed; but after some 
time marriage before puberty began to find favour. Still the 
feeling against it was strong; and henoe Hirapyakesin and 
Jaimini expressly prohibit it. But the downward movement 
gradually became more powerful ; and we find the authors of 
some Grhyasdtras recommending child-marriage as the best 
course. But they do not prohibit late marriages. That was 
reserved for the Metrical Smptis to do. But even among these 
we may discover different stages. Manu’s attitude towards late 
marriages is not so decidedly hostile as that of some later 
writers. He allows girls to remain unmarried till the age of 
twelve, or for three years after puberty, if not given away till 
then, and permits marriage being deferred if a good bride-groom 
is not to be had. And in all this, we find, it will be seen, fresh 
evidence for the view that all Metrical Srnftis are later than 
the Grhyasdtras. 

This, I humbly contend is the way to arrive at the true 
social history of past times, and not by resorting to objec- 
tionable processes and reducing all texts to a dull uniformity 
so as to bring out one sense only which no Gfhya text 
hitherto discovered can bear, viz., a positive and unconditional 
command to marry a NagnikA or an undeveloped girl. This 

76 [B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II] 
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procedure of making all Gj-hyas and all Smrtis tell the samo 
tale forcibly reminds me of the Ekavakyata of the Pandits who 
in all cases make the texts of the Vedas, the Satras, the Smrtis, 
and the Purilnas mean the same thing, viz. that, which is in 
keeping with the custom of the day. If it is not the mission of 
European and especially German Critical Scholarship to check 
this spirit of Ekavakyata, I have greatly misunderstood it. 

Note II 

When in December 1892 I worte the above article, I had no 
idea that I had two Manuscripts of the Manavagrhya close to 
my writing table. The title they bear on the wrapper is 
Maitrayapiya-Grhyasutra. They form Nos. 94 and 95 of our 
Collection of 1880-81. Now the Sutras which are joined into 
one, in Prof. Jolly’s quotation are thus given in No. 95 : ft*# 
Ip&rft I I I W lW W w fr 1 W WWPP l ftrfrKft I 

nftnftdrgt I No. 94 joins the second and the third of these into 
one, and after has no stop in about three lines. Thus 

it is perfectly evident that siW&gHRl is an adjective of 
occurring in the first Sutra, or understood, if that Sutra 

is to be independently interpreted as the verb would 

show, and the sense is complete with ; while 

is an independent Sutra. The author thus does not bring 
together two inconsistent conditions, viz., that she should be an 
undeveloped or immature girl, and that she should at the 
same time have had no intercourse with a man; but lays down 
that one should marry a girl (fully developed) who has had no 
intercourse ; but it is best to marry an undeveloped girl. 



BASIS OF THEISM, AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
SO-CALLED REVEALED RELIOIONS 

[Being the substance of a lecture delivered by Sir R. 0. 
Bhandarkar at the anniversary of the Prathana Sumaj ; origin- 
ally published in 1883 by the Cheap Literature Committee of 
the Theistic Association of Bombay— N. It. U.] 

Gentlemen — I have been asked by tho Secretary to deliver 
an English address to you. Those to whom this duty was 
first assigned have been prevented by other engagements from 
being present to-day. Since, therefore, no other person is 
available and the thing must be done, I appear before you 
to do it. 

And why must it be done ? What is tho necessity of an 
English address ? Why is a day assigned to it in the programme 
of our Anniversary ceremonies ? Our usual service is conducted 
in Marathi, we pray to our Almighty father in Marathi, we 
discuss theological questions in Marathi,— we do not expect, at 
least for a long time, to find converts to our views among those 
whose mother tongue is English. Why then should we have 
an English address ? 

I will answer this question, in part, by referring to some- 
thing that I have said in my evidence before the Education 
Commission. In reply to one of the questions of the Com- 
mission I have stated my belief that there are some sceptics and 
atheists among educated natives but that this fact is not due to 
the instruction imparted in Government Colleges. In English 
thought, the agnostic and athestic side has at present acquired 
a prominence, and as India is now intellectually affiliated to 
England as it is politically, that side of thought must be ex- 
pected to cast its reflection here. To this influence the students 
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of Missionary as well as Government Institutions are equally 
open, and the result in both cases is the same. My idea there* 
fore is that the religious views of a good many of our brethren 
are influenced by those of some of the leading authors of 
England. Their mode of thought is European and English 
and hence can best be dealt with in English. 

And there is another reason. The prevailing Hindu Religion 
is a religion in which we find various shades of belief and 
modes of action confused together. We cannot say it is not 
monotheism, we cannot say it is not polytheism or even feti- 
shism. It is neither simply a religion of external observances 
nor is it a religion enjoining purity of heart only. We are dis- 
satisfied with this Btate of things and have been seeking a more 
consistent and rational system of religious faith and action. A 
foreign religion has for Borne time been knocking at our door 
and claiming admission. If we have deliberately refused to 
admit it we must give our reasons. And this can only be 
properly done in the language in which its claims are 
enforced. 

And the first thing that I wish to say to both these classes 
of my hearers is that our religious basis is that supplied to 
us by the critical method. This method of comparison and 
criticism has been successfully applied to the determination 
of historical and literary truth. It has brought about in 
the short space of about twenty-five years a complete and 
remarkable revolution in philology. The favourite theories of 
centuries have been entirely exploded, and the true relations 
between the many languages spoken by civilized man have 
been ascertained, and the principles that determine the origin 
and growth of human speech have been discovered. We expect 
similar results from the application of this method to 'religion, 
to find out how it is that God reveals himself to man, to de- 
termine what is essential and necessary in religion and what is 
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purely accidental, to separate the truth that God himself has 
taught to man, from the error, with which, in his mental and 
moral weakness, man has mixed it up. 

The fact that we have all of us to face in tho beginning is 
that religion is not confined to one people or one country, but 
that human beings in all ages and all countries, whether 
savage or civilized, have had some religion. Religion is in- 
separable from humanity. Man has always believed in some 
Invisible Power from which all that is visible has sprung, in 
something Infinite on which all that is finite rests, in a Power 
on which he is dependent and which is beneficial and has felt 
reverence for that power and worshipped it. The belief may 
be found to have assumed a distinct Bhape in some conditions 
of society and to have remained indistinct in others ; it may 
have led to a variety of superstitions and absurdities ; but if 
you endeavour to find the inmost principle of all religions you 
will I believe find it to be as I have Btated it. Along with a 
. belief in one’s own existence and in the reality of the world, 
we find a belief in an Invisible Power and in something greater 
than the finite and beyond the finite, existing everywhere. 
Is it proper that as philosophers and thinkers we should make 
light of this fact ? Should we not recognize it as fully as any other 
fact and make it the subject of serious thought ? And what are 
we to conclude from it ? — That poor weak humanity is every 
where subject to hallucinations and that this is a remarkable 
instance of its gullibility ? Why then is the belief in the 
existence of the external world not to be considered a hallucin- 
ation similarly ? All our knowledge is phenomenal— we can 
perceive nothing but appearances. These appearances depend 
upon certain motions of the nerves. These motions may be 
produced by certain laws of our bodily nature and to these 
may be due the appearances which we attribute to something 
outside of us. As in certain conditions or diseases of 
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the brain, a man sees before him things that really do not 
exist, so may the appearance of things outside himself be due to 
man’s physical conditions. But men have ever believed in the 
existence of the external world though there have not been 
wanting philosophers to tell them that this belief is groundless. 
Similarly they have believed and will continue to believe in an 
Infinite and Invisible Power upon which they depend and 
which exacts their reverence, though there have been philoso- 
phers to tell them that they are the victims of a delusion. 
And in every branch of that most certain department of human 
knowledge, physical science, do we not believe in things that 
do not fall within the range of our senses ? We see that under 
certain conditions fire burns our fingers, and immediately come 
to believe that under those conditions fire will burn not only 
here but there, not only in this country but in that, not only 
now but hereafter. Do we in such cases stop where our senses 
cease to operate — do we not naturally go far beyond ? The so- 
called general laws in science are all beliefs of this nature. 
Are these beliefs, or that general one in the constancy of nature 
on which these may be said to depend, a delusion then ? If it is 
not, why should the belief in God, which the grand aspect of 
nature forces upon man, be a delusion ? 

And the function of religious belief in the development of 
man is higher than that of physical knowledge. The use of 
this last is to satisfy the wants of his bodily nature, to enable 
him to live comfortably. But purity of heart, the elevation of 
the feelings, the depth of the soul, a firm adherence to truth 
without regard to practical effects, equanimity in the midst of 
‘ the severest troubles of life — these qnd such other virtues it is 
religion alone that can induce. Man can attain to the full 
measure of his capabilities only through the instrumentality of 
religiouB belief. Without it he will be a superior kind of beast 
with aims and aspirations low and stunted. But as he is, he is 
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a child of the Infinite with his aspirations ever increasing, ever 
widening. Are we then to believe that that belief which is at 
the root of the man’s higher development is to be considered to 
have nothing corresponding to it in the world of reality, while 
that which satisfies his lower nature only is alone real anti 
certain ? 

* 

The troth is that this universality of belief in the Infinite 
and Invisible is as much necessitated by man’s apprehensive 
powers as the belief in an external world and in the constancy 
of nature. At the very dawning of human intelligence, when 
the heavens above and the earth below excited the wonder and 
admiration of man, when practically his eyes apprehended no 
limit to the scene by which he was surrounded, when he saw 
the play of powers about him, which acted independently of 
him, and on which depended his happiness, the Invisible and 
the Infinite forced itself upon him and evoked his reverence 
and love, and he fell down and worshipped. And does not the 
whole aspect of nature, the vault of heaven, with the Sun, Moon 
and coantless myriads of stars, and the earth with the mountains, 
the rivers, the wide ocean and the extensive plains, continue 
to make as solemn and deep an impression on us as they did on' 
our early ancestors ? When we take our stand on a high 
mountain and behold a succession of hills one behind another, 
stretching as far as our eyes can reach, and the dales and valleys 
at our feet smiling with vegetation, or the bold and deep gorges 
below ; or when standing on a plain we behold darkness just 
beginning to disappear before dawning light, or at night the 
rays of the Moon steeping everything in soft and serene lustre, 
when I say we meditate on .scenery, do we not feel a vista into 
Infinity opened up before us, are we not conscious of something 
unspeakably grand, does not our heart become dilated with 
ineffable joy and is not our spirit filled with reverence and 
lovet 
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A sympathetic chord iu our own hearts does the poet touch 
when he says ? : — 

I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts 

And rolls through all things. 

Yes, man has ever been seeing his God in the UniverBe — the 
True, the Good and the Beautiful has ever manifested Himself 
to him, and love and joy ever greeted him, in the vast scene in 
which he finds hiinself. 

My answer to the second class of persons spoken of before 
who have placed before us a religion which they say was alone 
revealed by God in all its parts at a certain period in the history 
of man, and who oall upon us to accept in on that ground, also 
rests similarly on the basis supplied to us by the critical 
method. Christianity is not the only religion professed by 
man. Hinduism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism and a variety 
of other religions have flourished in the world and are 
flourishing. Are these the work of self-deception ? If we say 
so, we shall simply be playing into the hands of the 
opponents of all religions. What are the special claims 
of one of these religions to be considered as the only 
Revelation ? There is truth in all? and all have something 
objectionable which the light derived from the others should 
enable us to discover and cast aside. All have been revealed 
by God, but man from the very weakness of his apprehension, 
has mixed a great deal of falsehood with the truth communi- 
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cated to him by his Father. It certainly is nol cot^istent with 
our ideas of God’s love for man to think Him to have communi- 
cated that truth which it is so important for men to know, only 
at a late period in the history of the world and only to a 
certain people. If religion is of supreme importance td man, 
we must expect that it should have been revealed to him in the 
very beginning, being implanted by God in his very nature so 
that wherever he went he might carry it with him like his 
shadow. And this is what we actually find. Man has been* 
carrying religions belief like his shadow wherever he goes ; 
religion is as widely spread as humanity itself. 

Thus then God’s Revelation to man was made not only .at a 
certain period in the world’s hiBtory, but it began with the 
dawning of human intelligence and went on progressing through 
all ages and it is going on still and will go on. God is ever with 
us communicating more and more of his truth to us as our 
powers of apprehension become purer anil keener. The latest 
phase of His Revelation to man is that embodied in the 
movement which we here represent. It is therefore turning a 
deaf ear to this appeal from the High to accept one religion 
only as exclusively revealed by Him. It is disregarding the 
grand fact that God has ever been the Father of man and has 
ever been educating him into a knowledge of Himself. 

And not only does the comparison of the different religions 
that prevail or have prevailed in the world enable us to 
determine the significance of each — the idea or ideas which it 
elaborates and to distinguish the essence of religion from its 
accidents — but the study of the development of religious 
thought and action in one and the same country serves the same 
purpose. No country in the world has undergone such 
strange and wonderful religious revolutions as ours and no 
where will the faithful servant of God be able to trace more 
dearly the manner in which He gradually unfolds His truth to 

77 [R. G. Bhandarkar’s Work*, VoL II] 
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man. I will therefore devote the remaining portion of the 
time at my disposal to the consideration, necessarily very brief, 
of what our religious history has to teach us. 

It was in the phenomena of Nature that the ancient 
Aryans first discovered their God or rather God discovered 
Himself to them. The heavens above, and the earth below, the 
Sun that traversed the sky from day to day and fructified the 
.earth, the rising Dawn, before which the darkness of the night 
gradually disappeared and which gave a lovely appearance to 
the universe about them, the waters that periodically fell from 
heaven and cooled and refreshed the earth, parched by the 
summer heat of the Punjab, — these and such other phenomena 
excited the wonder and admiration of our remote ancestors, 
and in the visible they saw the Invisible, and found in these 
phenomena the Gods Dyaus, Pi thivl, Sarya, Savitv, Pjfas, Indra 
and others and even Aditi or the Illimitable, the mother of 
them all. The happiness of man depended upon the operations 
of nature, that is, on the powers of these Gods, and they were 
invoked to protect and bestow blessings. Observing the 
regularity with which some of these phenomena repeated 
themselves they elaborated the idea of order. The outside 
order was likened to the order within, the violation of. which 
constituted sin ; and Varupa, Savitr and others who were the 
guardians of Order were invoked to rescue them from sin and 
not to visit them with the severe punishment which their 
transgression of the Order deserved. To most of these Gods, the 
creation of heaven and earth and supreme power which none 
could transgress, were ascribed. In the course of time men 
found that each of the Gods possessed the attributes of the 
Supreme Godhead, and since the Supreme can be but One, they 
came to regard Indra, Mitra, Varuna and Agni as but several 
names of the One Supreme and declared that “the creator of 
heaven and earth was but one God”. 
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After they had arrived at this stage there was a halt. As in 
the hidtory of the physical, social and political advancement of 
man there are periods when the human spirit after having 
worked actively for sometime becomes dormant and there is no 
farther progress, so are there in the history of man's religious 
advancement. Along with the development of the religious 
ideas which I have sketched, grew a worship of the gods. This 
worship gradually became complicated and acquired Buch an 
importance that every minute point in connection with it 
became the subject of an inviolable rule. Cold and dead 
formalities took the place of warm and living devotion and tho 
very verses and hymns which contained the fervent prayers of 
the old l&is, were repeated mechanically in the course of the 
formal worship, without even an attempt to apprehend the 
sense. Not only were there certain kinds of sacrificial 
performances to be gone through, morning ami evening, and 
on the new and full moon days as well as during the four rainy 
months, but there were grand Soma sacrifices to be performed 
whenever there was opportunity. Of these there were seven 
kinds each of which occupied six days; and on the fifth day 
the principal ceremonies, which collectively were called Sfttyit, 
or extracting the juice of Soma and offering it to the Gods 
were performed. Then there were Sattras or sacrificial 
sessions the shortest of which lasted for twelve days, the Sfttyft 
being performed on each occasion, and the longest for 
twelve years. Longer sessions even are heard of. This 
sacrificial religion became so thoroughly mechanical 
that the fruit arising from its exercise was considered 
to be due not to the favour of the deities worshipped 
but to some miraculous or magic charm in the rites 
themselves. The deities lost all importance, and in the course 
of time the theologians of this religion denied God and pro- 
claimed sacrificial rites as the saviour of mankind. 

But error by its very excesses rouses the dormant human spirit 
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and brings on its own destruction. The reaction was on the one 
hand led by the authors of the Upanigads, and on the other, by 
the Philosophers, principally of the Samkhya school, and by 
Buddhism. The Upanigads declared that “ sacrificial rites were 
hut frail boats”, and enjoined contemplation of the "Omniscient 
Soul whose greatness we observe in the world — the author, source 
and pervader of the universe, the lord of all, the unborn, the 
unchangeable and the pure or holy,” and when a man saw him 
in his heart and everywhere else, he was free from death and 
attained eternal happiness. This contemplation and the result- 
ing perception of Him were not possible to one "who did not 
refrain from evil deeds, who had not subdued his passions, and 
whose soul was not serene”. In some of the Upanigads this 
perception of the Lord of all is spoken of as the perception of 
one’s own self. The individual souls are considered as forms 
of the Supreme and are related to the Supreme as the sparks of 
fire to the fire, or as earthen jars to the earth of which they are 
made; or like rivers they have an independent existence at first 
and lose their individuality when united with the Supreme 
Spirit as rivers do when united with the ocean. 

The Philosophers taught that eternal happiness was to be 
attained by rooting out the cause of all misery which consisted 
in a union between the individual soul and a certain inanimate 
principle called Prakrti. This Prakjti was the cause of all the 
finite or definite thought and developed in the form of the 
world. A perception or feeling of the distinctness of one’s soul 
from the Prakrti freed the soul from its effects viz., all definite 
thought and consequently from all misery. Qod was not 
recognized as either the Creator or the Saviour and .friend of 
man. 

The Buddhists adopted this mode of thought, and equally with 
the others declared that the sacrificial rites were inefficacious, and 
denied the authority of the Vedas on which it was contended 
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they were based. Eternal happiness was according to them to 
be attained by a strict course of moral discipline, by restraining 
the passions and purifying and ennobling the heart. Buddhism 
was also a protest against the exclusiveness of the Brahmanical 
religion of sacrifices which could bo exercised only by the three 
regenerate classes and of which Brahmans alone could be priests. 
It was not only a religion for all classes of the Indian com- 
munity but for the whole world, the Mlecchas or barbarians 
included. 

But how was the standard of moral purity which Buddhism 
set up, to be practically attained by frail humanity ? It .is all 
very well to talk of curbing the passions and purifying 
the heart. Sin is a very subtle enemy of the human soul. 
It contaminates at the very core of what man considers hiB 
most exalted and generous actions; and no one is more alive 
to his helplessness against his enemy than the man who honestly 
endeavours to attain purity and has already made some progress. 
In his despair man naturally cries for help. It was here that 
Buddhism was found wanting. By denying God it deprived 
man of his friend and saviour. Even the theistic Upanigads 
trusted too much to man’s powers. Though they placed 
the highest happiness in the contemplation of God and in be- 
holding His face, and represented moral purity as indispensable, 
they left all this to be done by the unassisted efforts of man. 
To supply this defect the doctrine of Bhakti arose, and the 
work in which it was distinctly enunciated was the Bhagavad- 
gitft. The Gita derives its theism from the Upanigads, equally 
with them it enjoins moral purity anti the contemplation of 
Qod, but in addition, it teaches man to love God and not him- 
self, to live for Him and not for himself, and to place unlimited 
faith in Him. 

The idea of a religion for all and not for certain classes only, 
which Buddhism first realized was taken up by the Bhakti 
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school and its method of salvation was open to all. Bat the 
parity of religion it was difficult to maintain in a country, the 
population of which was composed of various elements. The 
doctrine of Bhakti was first set forth in connection with the 
worship of Vigpu, to whom all the attributes of Godhead as 
laid down in the Upanigads were ascribed. Then came in the 
worship of &iva and various other gods and goddesses, who 
must originally have been the objects of adoration with the 
aborigines of the country. Ceremonial religion of another kind 
than that which prevailed before, came to be practised, and 
vows, fasts, and observances were multiplied. Puranas were 
written to heighten the glories of particular gods and to in- 
culcate the practice of the various observances. Amidst all this 
confusion, however, the monotheism of the Upanigads and the 
Bhagavadgita was not entirely lost. It became curiously blended 
with popular polytheism. The votaries of each one of the 
various gods claimed the attributes of Supreme Godhead for 
their deity, and Rama, Krgpa, Vithoba, Siva, Mahakala, 
Bhairava, Khap<Joba and others were in turns the one supreme 
God. And oven at the present day, every one of the innumer- 
able ceremonies performed by the Brahmans in honour of in- 
numerable gods, begins with a declaration that it is going to be 
performed for the propitiation of Paramesvara or the Supreme 
Lord of all, and ends with the expression of a hope that the 
performance will please the Supreme god. But all this was a 
drop in the ocean and failed to correct the popular tendencies, 
and religion again come to be as mechanical as the sacrificial 
religion was before. All religious merit was again thought to 
lie in the practice of those observances, and internal purity and 
spiritual worship were neglected. 

Then there arose the S&dhus or the pious men of the mediaeval 
period, who protested against this artificial religion, re-asserted 
the doctrine of Bhakti with vigour and inculcated purity of 
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heart ; and the last Great Sadhu in this part of the country was 
our own Tukarama of Dehu. What the mission of these men 
was generally, may best bo soon from an Abhanga of Tukarama 
in which he states the purpose of his coming into the world. 

I translate it as follows : — 

I am a denizen of Vaikunthu and have come for this 
purpose viz., to bring into practice that which was taught by 
the ftgis : we will sweep clean the ways of (constructed by) 
the sages; the world is over-grown with weeds: we will 
accept the portion that has remained. 

Truth has disappeared in consequence of the l’nrilnas, ruin 
has been effected by word knowledge. 

The heart is addicted to pleasures: and the way (to God) is 
destroyed. 

We will beat the drum of Hhakti, the terror of the ICali ago, 
says Tuka— raise shouts of victory through joy. 

And this is our mission also. The Indian world still remains 
over-grown with the weeds of falsehood notwithstanding the 
efforts of those great men. The truth taught by the l.tpis of the 
Upanigads still remains neglected, and ceremonial practices 
have still usurped the place of spiritual worship. Though the 
mediaeval Sadhus taught a purer form of faith, they did not as 
a general rule set their face against the popular beliefs and 
modes of worship with sufficient firmness and decision. This 
appears to me to be the principal reason why their mission was 
not completely successful. Let us therefore while endeavouring 
to realize their humility and single-hearted devotion, attempt 
to supply this defect. 

Let us like Tukarama exert ourselves to bring into practice 
the teaching of the old flsis, and learn from all the sources 
now available to us, indigenous as well as foreign. Let us 
learn from the Vedic hymns that the temple in which we 
Should find God and worship him is the universe and the 
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heart of man ; from the sacrificial religion which opce 
prevailed, that we should not over-grow and destroy the tender 
plant of spiritual worship ; from the rise of Buddhism, that 
religion is not a privilege of a favoured class, and that without 
high moral feeling and action it is an empty nothing ; and from 
its failure, that mere morality will not exalt the spirit and 
satisfy the religious craving of the heart and cannot be attained ; 
from the Upani^ads, that purity of heart is the way of arriving 
at God, and contemplation brings us face to face with Him and 
elevates the soul ; and from the Gitn and the Bhakti school, that 
man by his own efforts cannot effect his salvation, that God 
alone is our Father, Friend and Saviour, and that we should lay 
our souls at His feet, live in Him, and for Him, and not for 
ourselves. If in all humility we learn this, and learn whatever 
else is to be learnt from the other sources, that God in His 
mercy has laid open to us, and follow our guide fearlessly and 
faithfully, we need not be afraid of our future. 



THE POSITION OF THE PRARTHANA SAMAJ 
IN THE RELIQIOUS WORLD 


[Being the substance of a lecture delivered by Sir. K. G. 
Bhandarkar on the occasion of the 32nd Anniversary of the 
Poona Prarthana Samaj in 1903 : Originally published as No. 5 
of the Mahilra^tra Brahmo Postal Mission ‘‘Liberal Religious 
series”. — N. B. U.] 

The subject of to-night’s discourse is the position of the 
Prarthana Samaj in the religious world. We are surrounded 
by men who profess Mohamedanism, Christanity, Hinduism in 
its various forms and phases, Buddhism and Jainism. What 
relation does the religion of the Samaj bear to these, is the 
question to be discussed. To arrive at something like a 
satisfactory conclusion, we must cast a glance at the history 
and evolution of religion from the earliest times to the present. 
The leading thinkers of Europe have recently formulated what 
is called by them the Science of Religion. The object of this 
science is to collect information about all religions that have 
prevailed and do prevail, and to trace the evolution of religion 
from the primitive form in which it was professed by savages 
to the highest that has been presented to us by Christianity — or 
I may say, by the religion of the IJpanigads and the Bhagavad- 
glta. The conclusion arrived at is that one same principle like 
a seed has been developing in a variety of forms corresponding 
to the branches of the tree which spring up from the seed. The 
essence of religion has been considered to consist in a belief in 
some higher Power, which may be benevolent or malevolent to 
man. In both cases, however, the belief iB that the Power can 
be made favourable to man’s purposes, if but the proper 
methods are followed, which methods are believed to be 
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communicated bp the Power itself. Revelation thus comes in, 
even in the very earliest form of religion. 

The constituents of religion have been given by Professor 
Tiele as emotions, conceptions, sentiments, words, and deeds. 
Emotion is that which moves a man towards that spiritual 
condition which we call religious. It may be man’s feeling of 
dependence upon an external power, or a perception of the 
grandeur of nature or the transitoriness of the world. When 
man’s mind is, by any such emotion, directed towards religion, 
he necessarily forms some conception of the nature of the 
higher Power which he worships. The Power may be conceived 
as a spirit dwelling in a natural object or a spirit free to move 
about, or a spirit presiding over a phenomenon of nature such 
as thunder, rain, or wind, or an all-pervading Spirit which is 
the ripest conception of the nature of God. Next we have 
sentiments, and they may be reverence, love or the like. In 
keeping with such a sentiment, there are certain words used to 
propitiate the Deity and bring it into man’s power, such as 
prayers or charms, and associated with these words there are 
deeds, such as the offering of sacrifices and various other modes 
of conducting worship. In every one of the various forms of 
religion that . have existed, we can discover these five 
constituents. 

The question is asked why iB it that man’s spirit thinks at all 
of religion. Professor Max 'Miiller as well as Professor Tiele 
say that there is a vague sense of the Infinite in man. He is not 
' content with things as they are, but always looks for something 
.‘beyond. Looking for something beyond, therefore, whenever 
he observes any operation in the external world, he traces it to 
such a power as he himself is conscious of, in his nature, viz., 
the power of Will. Thus behind the external operation he 
discovers a Will, thqt is, a Willing Spirit. This is the rudiment 
of religion which develops in the oourse of man’s history. In 
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(he earliest form this spirit is believed to dwell in such objeot 
as a tree or a rock. A further step in the progress is to believe 
that the* spirit is not confined to a particular object but free to 
move. Sometimes such a spirit is looked upon as being forced 
to live in a certain object, and that object is believed to afford 
protection and work miracles. It then becomes a fetish. The 
various phenomena of nature are personified and believed to 
proceed from the will of certain spirits such as Agni, Vftyu, 
Indra, U?as, etc. These personified deities assume definite 
character and then they are believed to be gods, and afterwards 
are located in a certain happy place called heaven. The Vedic 
conception of the deities or the Greek or the Homan conception 
presents this stage of progress. In the course of time, as we see 
in the Vedas, these different gods arc considered to be but mere 
names. The various phenomena over which they are considered 
to preside come to be attributed to one Power, and thus dawns 
the conception of One Supremo Spirit Who lias created the 
heaven and the earth. 

Even from the beginning a sort of morality becomes connected 
with religion. Savages have certain customs which if they 
violate, will, they believe, bring upon them the wrath of the 
spirits whom they worship. Then as man s knowledge of the 
world develops and he progresses in civilization, higher moral 
conceptions are developed, and these are considered as 
representing the will of their gods. In the course of man’s 
his tory certain religions came to be deliberately founded with 
the object of bringing about a moral revolution such as 
Buddhism and Christianity. 

Some times the development takes different directions 
amongst different races. Thus the mighty and inscrutable 
natures of God are emphasized in the Semitic religions. 
Names are given to God which dre significant of. 
His Lordship or Sovereignty and with reference to which 
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his human worshippers are called servants or slaves. Amongst 
the Aryans the name that we prominently find is Dyauspitar 
amongst the Vedic Indians, Zeus-Pater amongst the Greeks and 
Jupiter among the Romans. It means “ Father in Heaven ”. 
Even from thi? and the various other modes in which the deity 
is named and addressed, the idea most emphasized by the Aryans 
appears to be that God is our Father and men are His children. 
Amongst both races these ideas have become corrupt, the 
former having led men to the propagation of their religion by 
the shedding of blood, and the latter to the attributing of tho 
lowest human qualities to God. Various other characteristics 
are presented by this evolution of religion, but we must not 
stop to go over them. It would be sufficient to say that the 
evolution is towards a clearer and clearer realization of the 
Idea of the Infinite that was implicit in the beginning, leading 
men to find God everywhere and to form a conception of 
perfect holiness. 

Now the conceptions and the other constituents of religion 
"that I have mentioned, the Prarthana Samaj adopts from tho 
most developed forms of religion as contained in the Upanigads 
and the Bhagavadglta, in the Bible, or in the literature of the 
progressive religious thought of the day. We believe God to be 
immanent in the world directing the process of physical and 
spiritual evolution that has ever been going on. This is an idea 
adopted by the advanced religious philosophy of the day and 
there is a shade of it in the Upanigads : — “ That soul who is 
awake, while all the rest are asleep, creating as He wills, is the 
light, is Brahma ; that alone is called the Immortal. All worlds 
(or beings) find their support in Him ; none can transgrace him”.* 
“.The great soul, the Lord, brings forth good “ He evolves 
righteousness and driveB away sin.” We believe that God’s 

Dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and living air. 

And the blue sky and in the mind of man. 
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And He is 

A motion and a spirit, that impels, 

.All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts, 

And rolls through all things. 

And the Bf had ilranyaka tells us: — “Heisthe inward controlling 
Soul, who dwelling in the earth, the waters, fire, ether, air, the 
sun, the.moon, the stars, the quarters, lightening, thunder, all 
worlds, all Vedas, all sacrifices, all beings, the breath, speech, 
the eye, the ear, the mind, the skin, light, darkness, seminal 
fluid, and the soul (of individual ) is different from them. 
Whom these do not know, Whose body all these are, and Who 
controls these from the inside.” Similarly the Bhagavadgitll 
says “God dwells in the hearts of all beings, and placing them 
as on a wheel moves them by His wonderful power". 

Another constituent of religion — the sentiments are with us { 
those of reverence and love ; and our words and deeds whioh 
together make up our worship are fervent prayers, an attitudo 
of humility, an unquestioning faith, self-surrender, a readiness 
to follow where God leads, contemplation, mutual converse, love 
of man and loving acts, and fidelity to truth. All these have 
been taught to us by the Bhagavadglta, by Christ, and in an 
impressive manner by our own Tukarftma. 

I have already observed in the beginning that it is of the 
essence of religious belief that religion should be regarded as 
revealed by the higher Power that is worshipped. This belief can, 
I believe, stand the test of reason. If Lord Kelvin has recently 
told us that evolution in external nature is under the direction 
of a higher Power, should we not consider the evolution of 
religion also to be under the direction of that Power? Hence 
then our doctrine aud belief is that God has been leading men, 
from the times when they were in the primitive condition 
to the present day, towards the realization of higher and 
higher religious truth. The evolution of religion therefore 
means a continuous Revelation. 
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And there is also another sense in which religious evolution 
must be considered a Revelation. Just as in the case of a poet 
or an artist, there are flashes of light which he gives expressions 
to, by means of words or colour, in the same way, from time to 
time, in the cases of certain individuals, there are flashes of 
religious truth which those individuals convey to others less 
gifted. Our own TukSrama says in one place, “What ppssibility 
is there that an insignificant person like myself should speak 
Buoh words ? It is the Sustainer of the universe that made me 
speak ; ” and in another “I have broken open, the treasure, the 
things belong to the Lord; I am simply a porter to oarry 
them to you”. And in the Abhanga sung by us on the morning 
of the first day, he said “I have been sent to communicate the 
message”. When TukSrama gives expressions to such ideas as 
these, are we to consider that he is telling lies ? Certainly not. 
He says so because he really did see flashes of light of which 
ordinary men have no experience. It is in this special sense, 
therefore, that the religious evolution is under the direction 
of God. • 

If, therefore, the dootrines adopted by the Prarthana Samaj 
are those found in the most developed forms of religion, be 
sure our religion is a revealed religion. It is also a revealed 
religion in two other speoial senses. For it is the only religion 
that acknowledges the influence and hand-work of God in all 
the religions that existed or now exist ; and therefore imposes 
upon us an attitude of sympathy towards all religious beliefs while 
hitherto antipathy between different religions has been the 
general rule. And the study of all these religions has had the 
effect of clearing the religious vision so as to enable the leaders 
of the Samaj to distinguish between truth and falsehood, and 
has led them to adopt the highest form of truth that has hitherto 
dawned upon the human mind. It is in those two special 
senses that the dispensation followed by the Prarthana Samaj 
may be considered a New Dispensation. 
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Thus then here is a religion which God himself has plant'd 
before us in the fullness of time, when all the races of the world 
have oome together and have been as it wore comparing notes. 
The question is whether you will adopt this new Revelation, 
the main doctrines of which, however are those of the most 
highly developed religions, which for this country may be con- 
sidered to be those of the Upanigads and the Bhagavadgitfl, and 
of the teachings of Saints and Prophets like Tukiiriima. Will 
you then accept the best portions of the Upanigads, the Bhagavad- 
glta, and of the teachings of the mediaeval saints, supplemented 
by certain ideas from Buddhism or from the Bible ; or will you 
adhere to all the roligions that go under the name of ordinary 
Hinduism, the religions which represent all the stages of evoln- 
. tion beginning from the most primitive such as the worship of 
trees and stones, serpents and cows, and of fetishes ? Will you 
accept merely mechanical ceremonials which can have no con- 
nection with your moral advancement as your worship of God, 
or take up the spiritual mode chosen by the Prarthana SamaJ, 
which alone is calculated to purify the heart and elevate it, and 
prepare you to perform your duties in life ? The existing forms 
of religion belonging as they do to earlier stages of civilization 
are destined, if India is to advance, to disappear, and along 
with their disappearance, all that is good in the higher religious 
thought of the country is also in danger of disappearing, unless 
we deliberately choose it and make it alone our religion. And 
the existing mechanical modes of worship must be entirely 
thrown away and the spiritual mode substituted, to bring about 
the moral reformation of the country which is so urgently 
needed. 



THE INCORPORATION OP PRE-MAHOMEDAN 
FOREIGNERS INTO THE HINDU SOCIAL 
ORGANISATION 

FROM THE DNYAN PRAKASH OF POONA, DATED, WEDNESDAY 
1st. SEPTEMBER 1909 

[ The following waa originally delivered aa a lecture at 
Poona by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar in Marathi, and was printed in 
the Poona paper, referred to above. It is here translated by me. 

— N.B.U.] 

As already announced Dr. Bhandarkar delivered a lecture 
under the anspicies of the Deccan Sabha on the subject referred 
to in the above heading, with Prof. Kashinath Bapuji Pathak in 
the chair. Dr. Bhandarkar, in mentioning at the outset the reason 
whioh led him to choose this subject for his lecture, said 

On the day on which Mr. Gopalrao Gokhale delivered a lecture 
at this Sabha on the subject of “The Hindu-Muslim Question” 
I incidentally remarked that all those foreigners who came into 
India before the Mahomedans, became included in the Hindu 
Society. Had not the Mahomedan religion come into existence, 
the present Hindu-Muslim Question would not have arisen at 
all. Like the foreigners before them, they too would have been 
incorporated within our society. As soon as I remarked thus, 
Mr. Gokhale said: “ Do please then speak on this subject”, and 
thus left me no alternative but to take up that subject for this 
lecture. The subject of to-day’s lecture is to show how the 
foreigners, that come to India before the Mahomedans, became 
absorbed in the Hindu Society. To-day’s lecture is not of the 
nature of merely popular commonplaces; every statement 
therein must be substantiated by proofs. Owing to my failing 
eyesight this work of finding out the references was done by 
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C Mr. ] Devadatta [ Bhandarkar ] , and during tha coarse of 
to-day’s lecture he would read out the references as required. 

EVIDENCE OF THE PURINAS 
« 

The Maurya Dynasty is one of the royal Dynasties 
mentioned in the Paninas. Candraguptn founded the Maurya 
Dynasty soon after the invasion of Alexander the Great. The 
Empire of the Mauryas was then extended over the whole of 
Northern India, i. e., from Ganjatn to Kathiawad. After the 
dynasty of the Mauryas, the Puranas mention the Sui'iga, 
Andhrabhftya, Klnvityana and some other dynasties. The 
dfttavahana or the Halivilhana line of kings at Paithan is also 
mentioned in the Pnrilnas. The Pampas prophetically desoribe 
these kingly lines as ruling in the future. Among such lines, it 
is mentioned there that the Saka, Yavana and other kingly linos 
would reign. Such in general are the statements in the Pnrflqas, 
but the (details of the) dynasties themselves have to he 
established from the evidence of Inscriptions and Coins. 

WHO WERE CALLED THE YAVANAH 1 

Tavanas are mentioned in the Vftyu Purftpa. It is necessary 
to determine first who the Yavanas were. In an Inscription of 
Atoka reference is made in one place to 
The name Antiochus is well known to students of European 
History. Alexander died soon after his invasion of India. 
After him Seleuous established his sovereignty from Syria to 
India. Antioohus is the grandson of Seleucus. He has been 
frequently mentioned in connection with the Mauryas. The 
Antiochus whom Atoka, the Emperor of Pa(aliputra refers to 
in his Inscription is Antiochus II who ruled from B.C. 261 to 
241. They were Macedonian Greek kings and so Atoka calls 
them .Yoga or Yavana. The word Yavana denotes a Macedonian 
Greek The earliest allusion to their having founded a kingdom 
In India is to be had in the Mahftbhflsya of Patahjali. There 
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is a V&rtika in the Mahabha$ya in oonnection with the usage 
of the Past Tense, technically called Lang, the Vartika being 
W wtofarru This Yartika means that the 

Lang is to be used in speaking about a thing whioh the speaker 
has not seen, but which is well known to the people and 
which, if he had a desire, he could see. The instance that is 
given in illustration of this Vartika is I 

It therefore follows from this that the event of the 
Yavanas having laid a siege to Silk eta occurred in Patanjali’s 
time. The eastern part of Persia was formerly called Bactria, 
where the Greeks re-established their kingdom. These Bactrians 
had, at one time, come over to and established their power in 
India. 

THE YAVANA KINGS 

The Yavana mentioned by Patafijali is probably Menander, 
the Bactrian Greek. It appears from what the Roman 
historians have written that his date is circa 142 B.C. There 
is also another evidence to prove that Patahjali lived at that 
time, which however it is not neoessary to allude to here. This 
Menander had established his kingdom over the provinces of 
Panjab and Afghanistan, both of which were at that time 
included in India. The fact that Menander had established his 
kingdom in India can be proved from his coins as well. 
It was the practice to mention on the coins of those times, the 
name of the king as well his epithet. The name and the 
epithet were written in Pali. The Pali is the earliest Prakrit 
form of Sanskrit. It was current in Ceylon, and the Buddhist 
works are written in Pali. The letters on Menander's coins are 
. engraved in Pali, wherefore the conclusion is not unwarranted 
that the subjects of Menander were also a Pali-speaking people. 
His ooins bear in Pali the legend ( literally, the words ) : 
UfrfFTOS 44U4I fJfftWfGT. There is a Work called Minindra- 
Papho. It contains an account of the discourse between 
king Milindra and Nflgasena, the Buddhist. The capital of 
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Milindra was at the town of Sftkala in the Panjab. The 
Menander referred to above and Milindra are one and the 
same person. It is also stated that Milindra in the end became 
a Buddhist. So much then with regard to Yavana kings. We 
may now proceed to the consideration of the Yavanu subjects. 

. COMMON PEOPLE OF THE YAVAVA CASTE 

In the Karla caves, there is a stone Inscription, which contains 
the following : — 

(1) frgm g r toto fairorc tfcforr* i 

(2) TO- toto i 

(3) 

dMUdW EI ^ t * ] 

3T3TOR TOTO W ^TO TO$t I 

The town Dhenukakata was on the banks of the Sapta- 
God&varl. Dhenukakata, and Dhanakataka, the Capital of 
Sfitavahana, are probably identical. A Yavana of this place 
seems to have taken the name of Sihadhayilna, and led a 
Hindu religious life. 

The name of the second Yavana in this Inscription is given as 
Dhamma (Dharma) which is certainly a Sanskrit name. 

It is said in extraot (3) above that Harapharaya, the son of 
Setapharana made a gift of the Mandapa (the Hall). This 
Harapharana should be probably Hallophnrnus. There does 
not appear anything like Hindu about this name ; still he made 
a gift and is called an Upasaka (devotee). There is therefore 
a very good ground to hold that he had embraced a religion 

of this country. 

There is an Inscription at Junnar which i s ^foll ows:— 

qmra jftoWi tor ^ * 

This Inscription mentions that a Yavana named IrilaSa (had) 
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constructed two tanks. From this it appears that these Yavanas 
had become the followers of the Buddha and that in their 
ways of making religious gifts, they followed the Hindus. 

toito (ter mm ^ i 

The name Citra (Ci(asa) the Yavana, who is spoken of in the 
Inscription here referred to as having given the Dining Hall 
is also a Hindu name. 

The name Candra (Candftnam) in this Inscription is a Hindu 
name. 

In the Nasik Inscriptions ocours the following: — 

^nwtWTO wrosr ucnwf* 

The word Otar aha (Auttarftha) here shows that the Yavana 
referred to in this Inscription belonged to the North. 
This Inscription mentions the Yavana Indragnidatta, son of 
Dharmadeva of the town of DattAmitra ( Dattamiti ) in the 
province of Sauvlra, near Sind (Sldha) In the North. The names 
Dharmadeva and Indragnidatta Bhow that the names of the 
Yavanas were not like modern Shaikh Wallad, Shaikh Mahomed, 
(&c.) but were completely Hinduised. From this it must be 
oonoluded that after they (the Yavanas) came here, they fully 
became Hindus. 

THE IAEA KINGS 

The Saka kings came after the Yavanas. They are known by 
the name of Kgatrapas. An Inscription in connection with 
them too has been found at Nasik, which contains the 
following: — 

wftfiw ( Wnwmcftc . fr E nw m i ftimii 4tnr- 

4lwifrw... i 
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The name U^avaditta in this may perhaps be a Hindu name* 
since it could be either from Vrsabhadatta or Ijtgiabhadatta. But 
Dimka, N ahap&na and Ksaharata are not Hindu names. Usavad&ta 
was a Saka and was the sou-in-law of a Kgatrapa of the name 
of Nahap&na. Some twenty-four thousand coins bearing the 
name of Nahap&na have recently been found. This Nahap&na 
did not originally belong to India, but belonged to outside ( or, 
Nahap&na was not an Indian, but a foreigner). He did establish 
a kingdom, but it lasted for only fifty years : and Gautauilputru 
soon defeated and extirpated his dynasty, and founded the 
S&tav&hana Dynasty. Some coins of the time of Nahap&na are 
found in the Nasik District, and they bear the stamps of both 
Nahap&na and Gautamiputra. The Inscription just now referred 
to mentions that U^avadSta, the son of Dimka and the son-in-law 
of this Nahapilna gave three lacs of cows to Brahmans and foil 
annually a Lac of Brahmans. 

ThiB same Inscription also speaks of him as UMI& JUWflif 
In the town of PrubhAsa, i. e., Homan&tha- 
Pa((apa, he gave the wherewithal of marriages to eight 
Brahmans. He constructed a cave at Nasik for the residence of 
the Bhikgus. He made a provision for a permanent income by 
way of interest for meeting the expense for the new clotlies Ac., of 
the Bhikgus. The maximum interest at that time was from five 
to seveu-and-a-half per cent. It was not twenty-five per cent as 
at present. It will be seen from the above-mentioned evidence 
that the mode of making religious gifts of the K^atrapas was 
exactly like that of the Hindus. 

There was another Kfjatrapa or Mah&kgatrapa Dynasty at 
Ujjayinl, comprising nineteen or twenty kings, and they in all 
ruled for 200 or 225 years. Their rule lasted from about the 
beginning of-the Chris tan era to 389 Saka. 

If at all we wanted to give a derivation to the word Kpatrapa, 
we could show that it is a Sanskrit word, but such a word < as 
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Kgatrapa ) is nowhere to be met with in the Sanskrit Literature. 
The word Kgatrapa or Khatrapa and the word “ Satrap " 
occurring in the Persian history seem to be identical. This last 
means the officer or the Viceroy of the Emperor. The Kgatrapas 
at once took up Hindu customs and manners. 

The geographer Ptolemy says that a king of the name 
of Tiastenes was ruling at Uj jayini. He also says that PulumSyi 
ruled at Paithan. In some of the Inscriptions and coins on 
our side, occurs the name Cabana, which is the same as 
Tiastenes. He is the founder of the Uj jayini Kgatrapas. 
His name Castana looks foreign but the first part in the names 
of his son and grandson, Jaya-dilma and Rudra-dama, is Hindu, 
and the names Rudra-simha &c., of the subsequent kings in this 
Dynasty are all Hindu names. 

In the Kanneri Caves near Bombay occurs the following : — 

sprapn; [ * ] <pn: 

amrera iiSkw qi Mtorarari i 

The name Satakarpt here is the name of a king of the 
Sfttavfthana Dynasty. The present Inscription says that his 
wife came from the Ksatrapa Dynasty, and proves beyond the 
possibility of doubt that a Hindu king had married a Saka 
woman. 

• 

On a stone-inscription at Junagad, the MahSk$atrapa 
Rudrad&man is, in one place, spoken of as SM| 

Hint ftnwrt i 

That is, this Inscription describes him as having mastered the art 
of Musio, Logio and other soiences. Rudrad&man was the 
grandson of Castana. 

In one of the caves at Nasik, there is an Inscription to the 
following effect: — 
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tei# swac qmfirare Swra* fog reaym 

TO> i ww qtfoft ^ it i 

Of this, Dftmacika may bo the name of a place. Vudhika 
may either be a name, or if it be not ;i name, it means a money 
lender. As he (the donor) is called a Lckhaka, (i. e., a writer), 
his profession seems to have been that of a writer ; Visnuduttn 
is the name given of his father, and he is called a Saka. 

Vignudatta was also a name borne by the Marathas; since in 
an Inscription on a cistern at Bhaja, there occurs the following:- 

This Inscription shows that this Visnndatta, the son of Kan&kt, 
was a Maratha. That is, it follows that, there was, generally 
speaking, no difference whatever in those days, between the 
iSabas and the Marathas. 

The following occurs in another Inscription at Nasik: — 

W <yro 

grerftrefrg : ^11 wre** 
nmr sepk^fv'it wftnrtn 
ai^wsfaft snjatT i 

The substance of this Inscription is that the lady “ Vispu. 
datta ”, the daughter of Agnivarman and mother of Visvavar- 
man laid at deposit bearing interest an Aksaya nlvt , 
i. e., a large amount for charitable purposes, for treatment of 
sick persbns. Vi?nudattil was a Sakanikft, i. e., a &aka woman 
(Marathi: Haklpa ). The termination Varman is suffixed to the 
names of Kgatriyas. It therefore follows from this that the 
Sakas got incorporated with the Kijatriyas. The Inscription 
mentions the era of the Abhlra Kings, whence it follows that 
the Abhiras were the rulers of the country at that time. The 
method of reckoning time in those days was not based on the 
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month but followed the seasons; and hence the statement in 
this Inscription to the effect that ( the event took place ) in the 
summer in the ninth year of Isvarasena. 

MEN OF THE IBHIRA TRIBE 

The Abhiras followed the Kakas. They may possibly belong 
to Central Asia. A mention is made of their name in the 
[Maha-]Bhftrata and the Vi?pupur&na. They are there called 
Mle(n)cchas. Varfthamihira, in the Sloka &c., 

includes the Yavanas among the Mlecchas. 

The Abhiras are thus referred to in an Inscription at Qupda 
in Kathiawad: — 

There is historical evidence to show that this RudrabhQti 
made many religious gifts. The Inscription belongs to the time 
of Rudrasimha, who ruled in 102 Saka. 'The Abhiras were 
free-booters, and later they established their kingdom here. 
When, after the demise of Sri-Kr&na, Arjuna was escorting the 
wives of Kr?i?a, they were plundered on the way by robbers. 
These robbers were the Abhiras themselves, who are there 
called Mlecohas. With regard to the Mlecchas it is said in 
one place: — 

THE ABHIRAS ARE THE PRESENT-DAY AHIRS. 

The people that are now known to belong to the Ahir oaste 
were orginally Abhiras, The Ahirs are to be found among 
goldsmiths, carpenters, cowherds and even among Brahmans. 
The Ahir goldsmiths of Poona wear the sacred thread (Marathi: 
J&navem ), those of khandesh do not wear it. There arose 
recently a dispute between those two Ahir Sects. As the Poona 
Ahir goldsmiths put on the sacred thread, they were 
excommunicated by the Khandesh Ahirs- The Poona 'Ahirs 
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had oome to me ( in this connection ) when I told them to the 
following effect: — “All these your classes were originally 
Abhlra ones. The Abhlras had no sacred thread. The Khandesh 
Ahirs have preserved their original practice, and it is likely 
enough for that reason that they have excommunicated you.” 

THE TURUSKAS OR THE TURKISH KINGS 

The RiTjataranginI calls the kings who ruled in the North 
about this time as “Turuskas” or “Kusanas.” These Turuskas 
belonged to the Turkish stock. Hima Kad pluses, one of the 
kings of this dynasty, is described on his coins as TniffarnWR 

The name of this king is by no 
means Hindu, but from the description given of him, it appears 
that he had become a staunch Saivite. The date of this king 
may possibly be the second or the third century after Christ. 
On one side of his coins there is an efligy of him with the 
Turkish hat, the Fez. On the other side of his coins there is an 
image of Nandin (=the bull of >3iva), and near it the image 
of a person, having a trident ( the TrisOla ) in his hand ; 
wherefore it follows that the image must be of Hiva himself. 
It thus clearly follows that this king was undoubtedly a 
devotee of Siva. 

THE MAGAS BECOME BRAHMANS 

There are also other instances to show that the foreigners 
ooming from outside became Brahmans. The Magas are one 
of such people. They first established colonies in Rajputana, 
Marwar, Agra and Bengal. There is an Inscription of Haka 
1028 concerning the Magas, which contains the following 
account of them : — 

3n*#r <iMif5rapr HfornSi wiwi 'iwfai n 


80 [B. G. Bb*nd*rkar’» Work*, VoL 11] 
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. There was a tribe called Maga in. the Sakadvlpa, whom 
Samba or Samba brought over here. Six men of this family 
became famous poets. The Bhavigya Purapa contains an 
account of Samba who brought the family to India. Samba 
constructed a temple on the bank of the Candrabhaga. The 
river of Chenab was formerly called Candrabhaga. The Brahmans 
of that time looked with disfavour upon becoming the 
worshippers of gods, and so Samba could not secure any 
worshipper. He was then asked by the preceptor of Ugrasena 
to bring over from Sakadvipa the Magas and to make them the 
worshippers. Accordingly Samba brought the Magas and 
assigned to them the duty of worshipping the god. There was 
formerly at Multan a golden temple of the Sun. This was the 
same temple that was destroyed by the Mahomedans in the 
last but one century (lit. in the century preceding the 
last century). 

Varahamihira lays down the rule that the Bhagavatas should 
set up (the worship &o. of) Visnu, the Magas that of the Sun &o. 
(He says: — ) 

srfag: profit: CTrorftarc. 
qwwnwfr s u n ft rewi 

^ ftw? 11 

From this it clearly follows that the Magas had a colony ( or 
settlement ) here at the time of Varahamihira. The date of 
Varahamihira is 509 Saka. From the Sloka given above, it 
appears that the practice of consecrating ( the temples of ) the 
Sun at the hands of the Magas was in vogue to about that time. 

We may now consider for a while who these Magas were. 
The priests of the Persians are known under the name of the 
Magi in the hiBtory of Persia. The ‘Magi’ and the 'Magas’ 
are probably identical. The language of the Avesta, the 
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sacred work of the Persians and that of onr Vedas are very 
nearly similar. Though the Persians regard some of our 
deities as evil spirits, still the deity ‘ Mitra' is common to both. 
The worship of this god had even extended to Syria, Asia 
Minor, Rome and other places; and it must have extended to 
India in the east, as it had spread to Rome in the west. The 
Magi of the Persians are our Indian Magas. 

The Magas came to be regarded as Brahmans after they 
came over to India. They wore round their necks a sacred 
thread known as Avyanga, which was a cord made of the cast- 
off skin of serpents. The Bhavi^ya Purtlpa contains an account 
of this ( Avyanga ), which also says that this cord was to be 
tied round the middle part of the Sun’s image. The Magas 
afterwards gave up the Avyahga-oord and began to wear the 
Hindu sacred thread ( Marathi: Janavem ). 

THE HCNAS 

About the time of the downfall of the Gupta Empire - i. o., 
about the end of the fifth century A. D.,- the Hflpas penetrated 
into India. Two kings of this line are very well known from 
Inscriptions, viz., Toramaiia and Mihirakula. Karijadeva, the 
ruler of Cedi (Chattisgad) had married the Htlpa princess 
Avalladevl. Among the various Rajput Gotras, there is one 
called HQpa. From these two facts it follows that the HOpas 
got incorporated with the Hindus. One tribe of these HOpas 
went over to Hungary and established itself there where it 

still flourishes. 

INCLUSION OF THE GURJARA KINGS AMONG THh K8ATKIYA8 

It now remains to consider the Gurjars, who were the last 
of the foreigners to come over into India. The word Gnjjara 
was Sanskritised into Gurjara. and their country was called 
Gujarath from the twelfth century. Before that, that country 
was known as the Lata country. The Lsti Riti is referred 
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to in the K&vyaprakfisa also. There is a District known as 
‘Gujarath’ in the Panjab, which was the original plaoe of the 
Gurjaras. A copper-plate Inscription and a stone one were 
found at Dk.lwSiiS, and Gha^iyaja bearing date Vikrama Saka 9. In 
these Inscriptions the province of Gujarath is oalled Gurja- 
ratra (i. e., the land that gives shelter to the Gurjaras). The 
province of L5(a acquired that name when these people be- 
longing to the Gurjara tribe moved down to the South. They 
established their rule in Marwar, and in that dynasty there 
were six kings, viz.,Devasakti,Nagabhata, Itamabhadra, Bhoja- 
raja, Mahendrapala and Mahlpala. Bhoja established his 
power over Kanauj , and his descendants Mahendrapala and 
Mahlpala had their oapital at Kanauj itself. The RagtraktHas of 
Maharastra and the Gurjara kings of Marwar and Kanauj were 
constantly at war with each other. A Mahomedan historian 
says that the two Kingdoms of the “Jurja” and “Balhara” 
adjoined each other. “Jurja” is Gurjara, and Balhara' is the 
Rastraka^a dynasty. An Inscription says about these [Gurjara] 
Kings that they belonged to the Pratihari Dynasty. The Poet 
Rajasekhara was the preceptor of King Mahendrapala of 
Kanauj. The poet in his Billa-Ramayana includes this king in 
the family of Raghu and describes him as RaghukulacQ<,lamani, 
( i. e., the crest-jewel of the family of Raghu ). A tribe known 
as Guzr is found, even to this day, to have spread itself to the 
sea of. A/.ab in Russia. From this it follows that after these 
tribes of cowherds or shepherds wandering in central Asia, 
came to have dominions in India, they wero by Rajasekhara 
called “Kings belonging to the Dynasty of Raghu”, and were 
completely Kgatriyaised. 

THE EXPANSION OF THE GURJARA TRIBE 
Tod mentions four families of the Rajputs, viz., (1) Padi- 
h&ra, (2) PramRra or Param&ra, (3) Cahumana (Cavhftpa), 
and (4) Sojahkl. None of these is a Sanskrit name. To seek 
a Sanskrit etymblogy for these names won^d be as ( ridiculous 
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as) deriving the word fplf ( Khurchi=u chair ) aa sfNifc 
M¥UK*~ Of the four families mentioned above, the Padihftra 
family is in some places called also by the name “Gurjara”. 
From this it is reasonable to conclude that these four families 
were Gurjara families. Of those the Solanki Branch was 
established at Anahilapattana in 961. It was from this time 
forward that that province was called Gujarath. It appears 
that like the Abhiras, the Gurjaras came in large hordes, since 
among the existing (Gurjara) classes, there are Gujar Gauija 
Brahmapas (these are to be found in Rajaputana), Gujar 
goldsmiths, carpenters, blaoksmiths &e. 

CONCLUSION 

Thusall the foreigners, viz., the Yavanas, the Sakas, the Abhiras, 
the Turks (Turnskas), the Magas, the HQnas and the Gujars who 
came into India at different periods got absorbed in the Hindu 
Society. None of the tribes is to be (now) found as distinct 
from the Hindus. Such was not however the oase with the 
Mahomedans.the reason being that religion is their predominant 
instinct. As G. K. Gokhale (Original— ‘Gopalrao’ only) said, we 
must also freely mix with them. Our tradition from early times 
has been to incorporate within ourselves all (others): if this 
tradition were to be kept up in the future, even the aggressive 
tendency of the Mahomedans is likely to be curbed. The 
foreigners who came here before the Mahomedans were 
absorbed so quickly and on such a large scale in the Hindu 
sooial organisation, that in the modern society (of India) any 
attempt to decide who is an Aryan and who a non-Aryan 
would be quite futile. ' Mr. Jaokson has in one of his wrtings 
expressed a similar opinion. [His words are: — ] 

“It remains to refer to certain kinds of mental bias that are 
apt to affect the judgment in questions of Indian history. 
There is, in the first place, what may be called the patriotic 
bias, though it is shared more or less by European as well as 
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Indian scholars. It shows itself in a tendency to exaggerate the 
freedom of India from foreign influences, and to claim entire 
orginality for suoh inventions as the Indian Alphabet, which 
bear their foreign origin on their face. This school, loves to 
trace the leading, castes of the present day to an Aryan origin 
and to accentuate the Hindu orthodoxy of the kings and 
conquerors of old. When these are looked upon as Hindus 
from the beginning, the most important fact in Hindu history 
is overlooked. I mean the attractive power of Hindu civilisation, 
which has enabled it to assimilate and absorb into itself every 
foreign invader except the Moslem and the European. Those 
Indians have indeed a poor idea of their country’s greatness, 
who do not realise how it has tamed and civilised the nomads 
of Central Asia, so that wild Turkman tribes have been 
transformed into some of the most famous of the Rajput Royal 
races.” 


•Tate central likar/ 

WEST BENGAL ^ 

Calcutta. 
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■' Antarvedl ■’» The Doab, p. 155. 

AparSnta = Northern Konkan, p. % 35. 

Adgpain ( place ), p. 52 ; 85. 

Australia, p. 499. 

Avanti, p. 3 ; 453. 


Badarika^rama, p. 21, 

Bankfipura in VanavBsa Province, 
p. 276f, 

Baroda, p. 522; its rulers to be deolared 
Ksatriyas, p. 523. 

BbottattB or BhotBttB, a Northern 
country, p. 338. 

BrBhmapal, a village near Jaypur, 
p. 296. 

Cambay, p. 56. 

CandrabhfigB, an old name for rivet 
Chenab, p. 634. < 

CundrBvati =* Modem Jhalrapattan, 
p. 158. 

ChdtravallTpurl ( place ), p. 52* 

CitrakQta C chittor ), p. 53 ; 54. 

DSmaoika, a place mentioned in a 
Naslk cave Inscription, p. 631* 

Dattfimitra ( DattBmiti ), a town hi 
8auvlra, near Sind, mentioned in a 
Nasik Inscription, p. 628. 

Deccan, p. 453, 


Bactria, the eastern part of Persia, 
occupied by the Greeks, P. 626, 

$1 | B. G. Bhandarkar's wdrks, VoL II. 1 
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Deccan College, p. 521. 

Devagiri, p. 72. , 

Dhanakajaka, capital of SStavBhana, 
probably same as DhenukSkafa, 
p. 627. 

DhSrft, capital of Malwa, p. 4l, 53, 

249, 341. 

Dharmapura on the NarmadS, p. 37. 
Dhenukttkata, town on the banks of I 
the Sapta-GodBvarl, p. 627. 

Chilli ( « Prakrit Delhi ), p. 336, 
Dholpur, p. 340, 343. 

Dip^iySpaka ( plaoe j, p. 52. 

DvBravatl, p. 73. 

Ekacakra ( ArB in Behar ) plaoe on 
the YamunB, p. 143. 

Elphinatone College, p- 521. 

Gan jam =* limit of the Maury a Empire, 
p. 625. 

Gaudamapdala a Bengal, p. 207. 
Gautaml R. = GodBvarl R., p. 12. 

GayB, a town. p. 91. 

GogasthBna, a town, p. 9?. 

Gokarpa MahBbale^vara, situated in 
GorS^fa, p. 65. 

GolagrBma in Vidarbha, p. 213. 
GorB^ra ( in the South ) = portion of 
North Eanara District, p- 65. 
Gujarat, in Bombay Presidency, p. 287, 
475! 528. 

Gujarath in Punjab, original plaoe of 
' the Gurjaras, p. 636. 

Haiiisanfithaji’s Temple, p. 82. 

Hosala C. = Mysore, p, 99. 
Hoaapaltapa in Hoysapa oountry, 
p. 99. 

Iladurga = Idar,p. 287f, 

JagannBtha in Orissa, p. 6. 

JBv&Upura, ( plaoe ) p. 52. 

Jesatair, p* 56. 

KalihiB, province, 8outh of Modern 
. Orissa* p. 330. 

KalyBpa ( Capital Of Vijjapa Kala- 
curi ), p. 356. 


Kamalailla 7 p. 53. 

Eanauj, capital of Bhoja, Mahendra* 

' pBla, and MahlpBla, p. 475, 636. 
Kanheri cave Inscription, p. 454. 
KBBjikB, a plaoe, p. 315. 

KBfthS or EBdhB on the YamunB, 
North of Delhi, p. 9, 137. 

Eathiawad, limit of the Maurya 
empire, p. 474, 528, 625. 

EedBrakSnta, in Garhwal State, p. 212. 
EedBranStha, p. 211 ; In Garhwal State, 

p. 212. 

Eh8rBghB(a, a plaoe, p. 155. 

Eolhapur, p. 522; its rulers to be 
deolared E?atriyas, p. 523. 

Eonkan, p. 474. 

Eosala, p, 460. 

EUpakagrSma mentioned in a stanza* 
p. 632. 

Ettrpara = Eopargaum on the GodB- 
varl, p. 149. 

Eusumapura, p. 313. 

Lak^ap&vatl, Capital of Gauda, p. 80. 
Lata, former name of Gujarath, latter 
name from 12th Cent., p. 475, 635. 
Lohabala or LohBv&la, a place? p. 338. 

Magadha. a kingly state in Buddha’s 
time, p. 535. , 

M&hBdevigiri, where the 8iyasBtras 
were manifested, p. 199n. 

MahBrotha, a place, p. 280. 

MBlavarBu - MBlava E., p. 338. 
Malwa, p. 3. 

Mangalvedha, near Pandharpur, p. 23. 
MaopUr, p. 17. 

Mar&haMa = Prakrit for MabBr^fra, 
p. 339, 

M a rust hall - M&rwad, p* 54. 

MathurB, p. 474. 

Mayargdri, Capital of Bhairavasiha 
( Q. v. ), p. 9. 

MedapBta * Mewad, p.42. 
MekalasutB = NarmadB B., p. 863* 
MithilB, p. 12. 

Nagapura ( NB? ),p. 53. 

Nagara, a town, p. 90. 
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[andigifi » Nanded in Nisam terri- 
tory, p. 163. 

randigrSma =* Nattdgaon, p. 34f; its 
identification with Nandgaon near 
Janjira, p. 35, 309. 

TaravarapurT, p. 53. 
fSrSyapasthEna, a place, p. 201. 

I armada, p. 370. 

Nasik Cave Inscriptions, p. 454. 
Navanara (place), p. 54. 
ffebElE =» Nepal a territory, p. 338. 

Slew Zealand, p. 499. 

3rlssa, p. 331. 

Padmapura in Vidarbhas, p. 423&n. 
PadmSfatl, ( in MElatl-MSdhava ) its 
identification, p, 429. 

Paifhada, pi 72. 

PSftdSla country = North-eastern por- 
tion of Rajputana nearest to Agra 
and Gwalior* p. 343, 

PfirE ( in MSlatMtadhava ) its identi- 
fication, fb 429. 

PBrthapura on thd Northern bank of 
the GodBvath p. 38. 

PStaliptotfa in Magadha, p. 283. 

PSfap, p. 56 ; aooount of a visit to it 
for a searoh of Mss. ; Jain BhEo<J a " 
ras at the plaoe, p. 58£f ; collections 
of Brahmanio works in, p. 69ff ; date 
of its foundation, p. 77. 

Pattapa, founded by *V anarEja, p 72. 
,80,283k 

PrabhEsa, mentioned in a Nasik 
Inscription, p. 629, 

PraySga, town, p. 91. 

Pupatambe, a place, p. 207. 

Punjab, p. 445, 474*475. 

Pupyastambha = Pupatilmbeih, p. 12. 
ParpBia in the MElava Country, p.282. 
PufpamllE, ( a town ), p. 72. 
Puppapura, p. 309. 

Rajputs** p. 474, 475. 

RSne? m Binder, ( place ) in Gujarath, 
p.328. 

Ranthambhor =* Rapastambhsfpura, 

p. 391, 34#, 


RatnamSlfi, a town. p. 72. 

Rome, p. 456, 476, 520, 

RnpS, a town, p. 48. 

S&gav&d&nSra in the provinoe of VEg* 

# vara, p. 283. 

SSkata, capital of Milindra, in Punjab, 
p, 627. 

SEketa besieged by Yavanas. mention- 
ed in MahSbhS^ya (Arupad Yavanafc 
Sfiketam) p. 626. 

Sariimedficala, place, p. 283. 

SapSdalaksa ( country of 11 a lao and 
a quarter*' ) =* oountry about the 
Sambara lake in Rajputana, p. 91 
&n. 

SSrtba, a plaoe on the Varadfi, p. 42, 
Satruihjaya temple built, p. 80. 
Saur&stra, p. 453. 

Siharanda = 8irhind, p. 212. 

Sindhu ( in MElatl-MEdhava ), Its 
identification, p. 429. 

! SomanSthapa^apa, same a i Prabhlsa, 
p. 629. 

SrSvasti, p. 460, 470. 

SrlmSlapurl, p. 54. 

Srlnagara in Garbwal State, p. till, 
rfrlathala in Gujarath, p. 40. 
Stambbanakapura » Cambay? p. 52* 
Suragrfima, a village, p. 435. 

Surat, p. 328. 

Svetadvipa, p. 189. 

Syria, forming limit of the kingdom of 
of 8eleucus, p. 625. 

Telangfi = Tatlsnga country, p. 338. 
Telangapa ~ Andhra C., p. 49. 
TIrabhukti = Tirhut, p. 107. 
Tribhuvanagiri ( place ), p. 54. 

Ujjayinl, a Kfatrapa Dynasty ruling 
at, about the beginning of t&e 
Christian era to 389 Saka, p. 309, 
629. 

UihnSnagara, a place, p. 65, 
Urabpattana « Olpld, place til Gtfja- 
rath, p. 328. 

Utkala=Odfa« modern Ottiiii p. 3 &, 
341. 
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Vanarasi, Prakrit for VBrBpasI* p. 338. 
Vahga, p. 453. 

Varuvllu in Hossla oountry, p. 99. 
VasurBvi ( Vasrfivi ), a place* p. 887. 
Vatapall!* a place, p. 65. 

Vidarbhas, p. 12. 


Videha, p. 12*458* 473. 
Fidehanagara In Mithilff, p. 435. 
VidvBvasu* p. 17. 

Vyanka(agiri* p. 196. 

Yamanapura, a place, p. 208. 
Yodapura = Jodhpur* p. 49. 
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Ak^obhyatlrtha, pupil of MadhvBoBrya 
p. 17, 27. 

Agastya ( sage ) p. 136, 351, 354. 

Agni, p. 314; ( a Jain story ) p. 314; 
disappearing from the earth p. 314L 

AcyutaprekjBcBrya, the preceptor of 
MadhvEoffrya p. 21. 

AjBtaiatru, K. of KBsl, explaining 
Brahma(n) to a Brahman student, p. 
193. 

Ajitadeva, Dig. Jain High Priest p. 48 

Aftoalagaccha, branch of Candra- 
gaooha, date of its foundation, p. 79, 

AppayySoBrya, p. 19. 

Atri, p. 319. 

Aniruddha, fourth Vyuha of Idv&ra, 

’ aooording to RBmBnuja i possessing 
two attributes, assumed for dissolu- 
tion of the world, p. 184, 185. 

Andhakas ( tribe ) p, 192. 

Amitagati Jain (different from Author 
Amitagati) p. 317. 

Arjuna p. 331; esoorting the wives of 
Kyppa, plundered by the Abhlras, 
p» 639* * 

Advapati. X. of Kekeya* p. 193. 

AdlnStha (Jain) his brass image* p,80. 

Anandabhatta, p. 15; 

Xnandgyadogapi of Devagiri* p. 84. 

Anandarftya (Jain), p. 49. 

Ama*fpmlly priest of Karp a, Pstan Cl. 
X*t P« 90f. 


Amiga, family priest} of Patan CB. 
Kings, p. 91. 

AdvalByana and S&nkhfiyana SfikhSs, 
difference between these two accord- 
ing to CarapavytlhabhSpya.' consist- 
ed in the exclppion or inclusion of 
the Rgveda VIII 58, p. 296, 305; pre- 
sent day evidence. to show that A. is 
not a SaifahitB SBkhB. p. 304, 

AdvalByanI ^BkhB, p. 299&n2. 

Aha<Ja, an anoestor a of Somedvara 
( Klrtikaumudi ) p. 91. 

Indrajit, p. 317. ; 

Idvara, his five manifestations accord- 
ing to RSmBnujai, p. 184. 

Uparioara Vasu, follower of PBfida- 
rBtra, p. 192. 

UmBpati, (god) p. 67. 

Udijas, p. 104. 

Kacohapa Incarnation* p, 3106tn M 
3116th. 

Kafukedvara = filiva, ‘p. 91. 

KapfilakupdalB, p. 428. * 

KarhB<}B Brahmans, their vilification * 
their present day reputation, p 135. 

Kalkin ( Incarnation), p. 311 It**. : ■ 
Kavafa Aihifa, a non-Br&hmapa bl- 
ooming a BrBhmapa p. 472^ • - ■«! 
Kavlndnatlrtha, p. 17. 

Kasofi (Jain) Image, p. 80. i si 
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Kffp8l&8, a seot of MShe4varas, p. 198. 

KSmadeva of JayantlpurT, p. 318. 

KSmandakl, in the (M8lati-M8dhava), 
p. 42?. 

KSlSmnkbas, a seot of Mffhesvaras, 
p. 198. 

Kumffra, family priest of Pfftap kings ; 
his military exploits ; an ancestor 
of Some6vara Kirtikaumudi; family 
priest of SiddharBja, pp. 91f. 

Kurabhakarpa, p. 317. 

Kuru-P£pd ava story, Jain version of, 
p. 315. 

Kyspft Incarnation emphasised by 
NimbXrka, p. 26 ; as god, p- 191 ; K. 
element in BhSgavata system, p. 193; 
K. in Vallabha system, p. 196. 

Kftpabhatta, p. 17. 

KyapaiSstrin, p. 18. 

KrspgcSrya, p. 18, 19. 

Ked&ra, a god, p. 9, 

Kesavas nine and their nine enemies, 
p. 311. 

Ke4av8cSrya, p. 19. 

Kaurava story distorted by VySsa 
( aoo rding to Jains), p. 316. 

Kauleya p. 136. 

Ksatriyas, their part more active in 
religious speoulation than that of 
BrShmanas, p. 192f ; original possess- 
ors of religious truth; active in 
propounding religious doctrines, 
p. 193. 

Kharatar&gaccba, origin of the name, 
p. 51 ; date of its foundation p. 79. 

Ganavijayagani, pupil of LSbhavijaya- 
gapi, p. 68. 

Gape4a or Gapapati, extolled in 
MudgalapurSpa, p. 134, 

Garuda, p. 184. 

Gfirgi VScaknavl, a historical person, 
p. 504; mentioned in an Upanisad 
fts taking part in philosophic dis- 
pute, p. 504f. 

GurSc&rya, p. 20. 

Guleva, a family name, p. 90. 

Gokula ia Villabha eiyr.n, p. 


Gopls, in VSllabha system, p, 196. 

Goloka a the hoaven in Vlllafaha 
system, p. 196. 

Govinda element in BhSgavata system, 
p. 193. 

Govindaaftstrin, p. 17. 

Gaudas&rssvata asoetios loSryas A©., 
mentioned in the VSrijSkfaoarita, 
p. I34f. 

Gautama ( Jainism ), p. 316. 

Ghuli-bSlSoSrya. p. 20. 

Cakratlrtha p, 17. 

Candadeva of drlmSla caste, p. 80. 

Candraklrti ( Jain ), p. 48, 49. 

Caitanya, p. 26. 

CaityavSsins ( Jain ), p. 51, 

Chftyff, daughter of Maodapa Kaullke, 
pp. 3l3f ; her story ; ibid. 

Jagannfitha of Orissa, p. 198. 

Janaka, p. 458. 

JanSrdan&cSrya, p. 18. 

Jamadagni and SahasrBrjuna, their 
story, p. 72. 

Jayatirtha, p. 17. 

Jayaiekhara ( Jain ), p. 48. 

Jgm&dagnas, p, 301. 

Jinacandra, Jain Pontiff, p. 51 his 
life, p. 52. 

Jinadatta, Jain Pontiff, p. 51 ; his lif«t 
and family, p. 54. 

Jinapatistlri, Head of Kharatara* 
gaccba, p. 51. 

Jinamati, the Jain Saint, (of Ujjayinf), 
p. 317.' 

Jinarfija, Head of Kharataragaocha, 
p. 47. 

Jinavallabha ( Jsin Pontiff, > his life, 
p, 51, 52L 

JinendrasUri SrTp&jya, p. 69. 

Jinelvara ( Jain Pantiff ), p.51 ; His 
lifs, p. 52. 

TapSgacoha, its Nftgpnra branoh, p.48; 
date of the estabiishflsent of its 
dootrins, p. 79. 
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Dakfa ( mythological ), p, 134. 

Dlgrljaya RBma, his idol brought from 
BadarikSirama by MadhtSoBrya, 
P. II. 

DIrghatamasas, p. 104. 

Duryodbana, p. 310, 31? ; D. and other 
Kauravas, resorting to Jina's teach- 
ings, p. 315. 

Durvftsa, Sage dining at the hands of 
Draupadl, a Kfatriya lady, p. 513. 

Dusyanta, p. 427# 

Devabhadrflcfirya ( Jain ), p. 54* 

DevasvBmin ( Jain ), a donee, p. 109, 
317. 

Draupadl, her becoming the wife of live 
found fault with ( by Jains), p. 315nl. 

Dharroaoandra, pupil of Haribhadra- 
sUri of Prthugaocha, p. 85. 

DhUmralocana, a demon, p. 89. 

Dhop<Jo RaghunBtha, name of Jaya- 
tlrtha, a native of Mangalvedha, 
High Priest of MBdhvasj in his 
previous A6r&ma, p. 17, 23. 

Nandin ( bull of Siva ) on one side of 
the ooin of King Hima, p. 633. 

Nandisvfimin, a donee, p. 109. 

NabhBnedi?$ha, his story in the Aita- 
reya BrBhmapa as illustrating the 

. senses of the three past Tenses(Skr.), 
p. 417f. 

NarasiihhBoBrya, p. 19, 20. 

Naraharitlrtha, p. 17; pupil of MadhvB- 
oBiya, p. 21 ; sent to Orissa, p, ibid. 

NBkultia PfiSupata, p, 198. 

NSn&ka, a KarhS^S ( family ) name ? 
p. 135. 

NBrada, p. 189, 190. 

NBrasixhha Incarnation, p. 310&n, 
Slldtn. 

NffrSyapa (Ood), his worship enjoined 
by RBmBauja, p. 26, 191 ; N. element 
in BbBgavata system, p. 193. 

Niiumbha, ( demon ). p. 88. 

NrsiihhBoSrya, p. 18. 

Nemipepa ( Jain ), p. 317. 

t , 1 1 * * , . 

Paoohff, Jain p. 49, 


Pafioa6ara PBrivanBtha, p. 80. 
PadmanSbhatlrtha, pupil of MadhvB- 
oBrya raised to Pontificate, p. 17, 21. 
Padmaaundaragapi ( Jain ), p. 49. 
Para&irBma, his destruction of the 
Ksatriyas, p. 74; P. Inoarnation 
p. 311n. 

Pavanavega, converted by Manovega’s 
efforts to Jainism, p. 317. 

Pa^upatas, a seot of MShesvaras, 
p. 198. 

PBficarStra system, its history, p. 189f ; 
same as S&tvata system, its origin 
and special points ; its non-vedic 
origin ; its proper origin explained ; 
its account in the NBrByapIya, one 
of the oldest, p. 191 ; a distinot non- 
vedic system, p. 193f ; originally 
non-vedic becomes an Aupani$ada 
system, pp. 194f, 198; P. mentioned as 
a separate religion professed by 
SBtvatas ; mentioned as being the 
same as taught to Arjunaby Bhagvat, 
p. 192; P. religion vindicated by 
Madvha ; its historical nature 
thrown in the back-ground in M.’s 
system, p. 195. 

PBfioarfitras, accused of treating the 
Vedas with contempt, p. 190. 
PSficarBtra Saihhit&s do not belong to 
any one particular system, p. 197. 
PBptju, his sons, p. 310. 

PSrtha ( Arjuna), p. 210. 

Pfi6upatas mentioned by Bfina and 
Hwhan Thsang, p. 198. 

*Ps4upata or MBheSvara = Saiva sys- 
tem, p. 189, 198. 

Puru?ottama ( in RBmSnuja system ), 
p. 184. 

PurUravas, his relations with Urvasi, 
p. 294, 427. 

Pulastya, p. 319. 

PUrpimBpakfa, its date ? p. 79. 
Pracetas, p. 319. 

Pradyumna-Vytiha of Ilvara, for 
protection of the world, p. 184 ; the 
third VyUha having two attributes, 
p. 185. 
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PradyumnBcBrya, p. 18. 

PravShapa, son of Jaibala, p. 193. 

PbBnasa, a KarhfidB family name p, 
135. 

BalarSma, p. 311n. 

Bali (demon K.), p. 310. 

Bakara, a KarhBcJa family name p. 135. 
Balaki Gfirgya, p. 193. 

BalacSrya, 19, 20. 

BSskalas, p. 302, 30& 

BSskala and SSkala SakhBs, the KarikS 
about the point of difference between, 
quoted, p. 299n. 

BSskala text, its Sntra and Grhya, p. 
298. 

Buddha called Bhagavat; B. (Gautama) 
of the SSkya clan, a Ksatriya p. 193, 
2i4; B. received into Brahraanic pan- 
theon ; B. ( incarnation ) p. 311&n ; 
B., 444, 450, 460. 476. 

BodharayBcarya, p. 20. 

Bhakti, p. 478; B. characteristic of the 
PBftcaratra school, p. 188f., B. doc- 
trine, its origin, p. 191; B. school, 
doctrines of p. 614. 

Bhagadatta ( legendary K. ) mentioned 
in Mbh;p. 353, 357. 

Bhagavat as title of the Buddha and 
VSsudeva, p. 193. 

Bhallasvamin, a donee, p. 109. 
BhavSnandasarasvat!, a Gautfa Sara* 
svata BrShmapa, 134. 

BhavSnl or DurgB, p. 87. 

Bhagavata or PBilcaratra system, p, 
188f; a system of .popular religion, 
p. 189. 

Bh£radv3jas, p. 104. 

BhBva<}3carya (Jain), p. 54. 

Bhlma, p. 317. 

Mantjapa Kausika ; his story ; un- 
married recluse marrying a widow, 
p. 312f. 

Matsya Incarnation, p 310&n, 311«n. 
Manovega, p. 316. 

Mah&vlra of the Jflatrka race, a 
Kfatriya, p. 193; 450. 


MBp<)akas (Sakha), p. 999&a8. 

Map<}aki Sakha, not yet traced, p. 305. 
Mithuras (Jain) monks of MatkuvS, p. 

317. 

MBdhavatlrtha, p. 17; pupil of lUdkvS* 
cBrya, p, 21. 

MBdbavalBstrin, p. 18. 

MBdhavasena (Jain teacher^ p. 317, 
MftnabhadrasUri, a High Priest of 
Pfthugacoha, p. 85. 

Mahe^varas, refuted by SadikaraoBrya 
p. 198. 

Mukunda of N imb&rka school, p. 87, 
Muflja, spiritual adviser of Durlabho, p. 
90; ancestor of Somesvare (Klctikau- 
roudi), p. 91. 

Mudgala, a Sage, p, 134. 

Yadu race, a Lunar race, p. 70. 

Yama, Jain story of his falling In lo*e 
with a girl and hiding her .ig. his 
stomach, p. 314* 

j KaghunSthatirtha, p. 18. 

RaghunathBcBrya, p. 17, 19. 
RaghupatyBcBrya, p. 19. 

Raghuv ary atfrtha, p. 18. 
RaghOttamatirtha, p. 18. 
RahganfithBcBrya, p. 18. 

RangaoBrya, p. 17; RfimBnujiya Guru, 

p. 69. 

Ratnafokhara (Jain), p. 49. 
RBghavendrBcBrya, p. 19, 

Rama ( DaAarathi ) Incarnation* p. 
311m 

[ RBmas, nine, and their nine enojmos 
j p. 311. 

j RBma Incarnations, three (Jamadagni) 

| p. 31 O&n, 311. 

RBmacandratlrtha, p. 18. 

! RSmacandraiBstrin, p. 18. 
RBmftcandrBcBrya, p, 19# 

RSmaiSstrin. p. 17. 

RamBoBrya, p. 19. 

RSyavihBra, p. 80. 

j Rsvaga, p. 316 ; follower of Jainism, 

| ibid. ' 

RudramBlB, erected by JaypfiiMi* iti 

I date, p. 80. 
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RevBsvSmi-DTkfita, p. 109, 

LakjmT, mother of Somelvara < Klrti- 
Kaumudi), p. 92. 

Lakjml-NBrByapa, (RBmSnuJTya Guru), 
p, 69. 

Lalla, spiritual adviser of CBmupcJa K., 
p. 90. 

Luqiga, temple* of, p. 80. 

LohasvBm'n, a donee, p. 109. 

Vafa Gacoha, date of the doctrine of 
disuse of images in the Gaccha, 
p. 79. 

Va<)avB PrStitheyi, p. 458 ; a historical 
person, p. 504. 

Varupa (in Aitareya BrBhmapa), p.417. 

VardhamBna ( Jain Pontiff), his life, 
p. 51. 

Vasiftha, his origin from Urva&i, p. 

294. 

VSgilatlrtha, p. 17. 

VSoaknavl, p. 458. 

VBmadeva, p. 104. 

VBmana Incarnation, p. 310&n, 311&n. 

VByu. Jain story about him, p. 314. 

VBrijBkfa, a special incarnation of 
Viflu^; identified with V&sudeva 
and 8iva ; belongs to the Gauga- 
sBJfesvata family; stories of V., 
p, 134 ; V. some local deity, p. 135, 
136. 

V511 falsely represented as killed by 
R8ma ( according to Jains ), p. 317. 

VBsudeva, first vyUha possessing six 
great attributes ; V. in RSm&nuja 
system, p. 185 ; V. as name of the 
supreme deity, p. 188 ; V. recognised 
as a supreme deity in Patafijali's 
times, p. 189 ; V. worship, its origin ; 
V. characteristic name of the 
supreme deity according to PBfioa- 
rStra, p. 191 ; V. as highest Brah- 
ma(n) ; V. worship older than 
Patafijali and. PSpini, p. 192 ; V. 
called Bhagavat; V, a K?atriya 
of the YBdava tribe : founder of a 
thelstio system ; or a prince of the 
Sitvata face; deified and wor- 


shipped after his death, p. 193; V. of 
Satv&ta religion, p. 198 ; V. p. 450 
478. 

Vasudevasastrin, p. 17. 

VSsudevBcBrya, p. 17. 

VijayadSnasUri of TapBgaccha, p. 54. 

VidyBdhirBja, a MBdhva High Priest, 
p. 23. 

VidySdhirBjatlrtha, p. 17. 

VidyBnidhitirtha, p. 18, 

VidySdhlsatlrtha, p. 18. 

Vimalavasati, Vimala’s Temple, date 
of its construction, p. 80. 

Vi4vBmitra p. 320; V. born as a K?atriy& 
became BrShmapa; this epic story 
confirmed by an old tradition in 
the Aitareya BrBhmapa p. 472. 

Vispu, a supreme god, p. 22, 191 ; V. ele- 
ment in BhSgavata system, p. 193 ; 
V. as a more prominent name in 
MBdhva system than VBsudeva, p. 
195; V.(god) incongruity of his 
becoming a cowherd, a messenger 
of the PSruJavas, a charioteer of 
Arjuna, a dwarf etc., p. 310 ; V.*s 
ten traditional forms (Incarnations); 
aate of its being an ordinary belief ; 
V. Son of Vasudeva, p. 311. 

VisnuSfistrin, p, 17, 18. 

VTrasena ( Jain preceptor ), p. 317. 

VIrajas orViravarii4ajas = silk-weavers; 
induced to go from Paitban and 
settle in Anahilapa^apa, p. 72; V. 
go to Papaya and settle there; 
their Ksatriya origin; their inter- 
marriages with Gujarath Ksatriyas; 
names of their different families, 
p. 74. 

Vi$vaksena, p. 184. 

Vupp&devabhatta of Kalamba, a ritual 
teaoher, p. 297, 298nl. 

Vrspis ( tribe ), p. 192, 

Vedanidhitirtha, p. 18. 

VedavyBsa, his idol brought from 
BadarikSsr&ma by MadhvBcBrya, 

p. 21 . 

VedavyBsatirtha, p. 18, 

Vai$pavism, different elements that 
go to make it up, p. 193, 
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VySsatlrtha ( MSdhva system ). p. 24. 
VyBsBoBry a, p. 18. 

• 

SakuntalB ( heroine ) f p. 427. 
daihkara, ( god ), p. 316. 

SBkalas, p. 303. 

8Bkala Sakha, p. 299&n2. 

SBkala and BBfkala, their Satra and 
Grhya, the same, p. 298. 

SShkhByana school, p. 295 ; last 
# verse of RV. according to it, p. 296. 
SBmatBstrin, p. 17. 
dsmba, building a temple, p. 634. 

Siva, his images referred to by Patafi- 
jali, p. 198 ; S. according to Saiva 
school, p. 202f ; 8. according to 

Spanda school, p. 203 ; Siva and 
Vifpu worship taken by foroign 
invading tribes, p. 519 ; S. wearing 
tridant image on one side of the i 
coins of King Hima Kadphises , 
p. 633. 

Sumbha, ( demon ), p. 88, 89. 

Saivas, a sect of M&hetvaras, p. 198. 
Saivism, as old as Vaispavism, its non- 
^ historical nature, p. 198. 

Sramapas, as enemies of the ritualis- 
tic system of the Br&hmapa period, 

p, 122. 

sirlkaptha, a GaudasBrasvata family, 

, P. 134. 

SrinivSs&cSrya, p. 20. 

Srepika, p. 316. 

Saihkargapa, as a second Vyflha of 
fs'vara for creation of the world, p. 
184; his two great attributes, p. 185. 
SatyakSmatTrtha, p. 20. 
Satyadharmatlrtha, p, 19. 

Saty anSth a tlrth ; s p. 19. 
Satyanidhitlrtha, p. 19. 
SatyaparBkramatlrtha, p. 20. 
SatyaparSyapatfrtha, p. 20- 
8atyapnrpatTrtha, p. 19. 
SatyapHyatlrtha, p. 19. 
Satyabodhatlrtha, p. 19. 

Batya^aratlrtha, p. 19. 

S.ty.vij.ya ( MSdbva Guru ) p. 1W. 


8atyavijaytirtha, p. 19. 

Satyaviratlrtha, p. 20. 
Satyavratatirtha. p. 18. 

8atynsaihkalpatTrtha, p. 20 

8atyasaihtu?tat!rtba, p. 20. 

SatysarhdhatTrtha, p. 19. 

SatySbhinavatlrtha, p. 19. 

Satye9(atlrtba, p. 20. 

Sarvadeva, a family priest of the 
Calukya Kings of Patan ; 8. an an- 
cestor of Sometvara of ( Klrtti- 
kaumudi ) p. 91. 

SSiiikhyByan! 8ikb&, p. 299&n2. 

Satvat, a descendant of Yadu, p. 192. 

Satvatas, p. 192; their history, ibid. 

SStvatu Vidhi, revealed by the sun, p. 
192. 

88tvata Religion, its K^atriya origin, 
p. 1921., 198. (Bee also PaftcarBtra). 

Bat v a tar?&bha,8itvatapuibgav a s» V Bau 
dev a, p. 192. 

81 ta, p. 310. 

8ugrfva, p,316; follower of Jainism; ibid. 

SudharmasvBmin, (Jain) p. 65. 

Sundarabhatta ( of NimbBrka School ) 
p. 27. 

Subapabhatta, p. 17. 

Sumatigapi, p. 54. 

SurBcSrya (Jain) p. 61. 

SulabhB Mai trey I, p. 458 
| Sakara (Boar) Incarnation, p. 3106n, 
311dtn 

Soma, priest of Bhima 1, PBtan Cl K„ 
p. 90. 

1 Somonfftha (god) p. 45. 

Somavaihsavibhfljaija, p. 70f. 

Hanisakirti (Jain) p. 49. 

Hari or Hara, not the supporters of 
the Universe (Jain), p. 263. 

Barite andr a ( of Aitareya BrBhmapa ) 
p. 417. 

Haritiihhaclrya (Jain), p. 54. 

Htraoynketins, Brahmans of Poona, as 
authority itrdeciding a reading tn a 
Satra text, p. 596. 

Hiravijayenri, p. 65. 

Hrf&eta (in KBmSnuja system)* p. 18 ?. 
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Auckland Colvin, Sir, on Indian Social 
Reform, p. 524. 

Aufrecht, Professor, bis Oxford Cata- 
logus Catalogorum ), p. 7, 8, 43, 70, 
137, 138, 140, 149, 212, 217f, 324, 333, 
346, 436. 

Ayln Akbari, p» 287, 

Benfey, Prof., his Smaller Grammar, 

p. 415. 

Bhandarkar, Devadatta Ramkrishna 
( youngest son of the author) finding 
references for Ramkrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar ( author), p. 625. 

Bhandarkar, Ramkrishna Gopal, Sir, 

( author ) his keen regret for the 
shortness of his Mss. Report for 
1884-87; reasons, being illness and 
other unavoidable work, p.292 ; “ all 
my life a school master” and “casti- ! 
gating boys ; ” motive of his visit to 
Madras seven hundred miles away 
from his closet in Poona, p. 503 ; his 
dissatisfaction with the smallness | 
of the sooial reform ideas realised, \ 
p. 516f ; his view about the Indians : 
taking up social reform ideals, p. 525; ; 
refuting the charge of being a pos- i 
simist in social matters, p. 534f ; his j 
literary controversies ; studied dis- j 
courtesy shown to him on one occa- [ 
slon, p. 580. 

Bhandarkar, Shridhar Ramkrishna j 
( author's eldest son ), p. 1 37. j 

Bright ( John A p. 533. j 

BUhler, Dr., p. 59f ; 76, 77, 85, 137, 140, ! 
159, 202, 211, 224, 249, 288 ; his report j 
on Kashmir Mss., p. 67, 133, 201, 216f; j 
his spirit of fairness ; cause of the ! 
influence wielded by him, p. 287. I 

Burnell, his catalogue of Tanjore Mss. 
p.100, 105, 164, 177, 178, 205, 293, 
3S3, 934, 949. 


CandrakSnta TarkalatiikSra, p. 541, 
558. 

Chakravati Babu Manmohan, p. 440. 

ChSradorkar, p. 55. 

Chandawarkar N. G., p. 527. 

Chatterji, Mr. Mohini Mohan, saying 
that garbhSdhSna is disregarded 
among the Kulins Brahmans of 
Bengal, p. 590. 

Chintamani C. Y., p. 503. 

Cobden, p. 532f. 

Colebrooke, p. 96, 287 ; his Essays 
p. 250n. 

Cunningham, General, p. 81f, 148, 346, 
430 ; Arch. Reports, p. 215. 

Dadoba Pandurang, Rao Bahadur, 
p. 479. 

Datar, Acyuta S5stri, p. 55. 

Datar Gangadhara Sastri, p. 99f, 107V. 
137, 145. 

Daya Vimala, his Bhandara, p. 82. 

Devrao Hosing, p. 55, 

Dhara, p. 247, 250. 

Dipachanda Hemachanda, ( Mss, 
owner ), p. 68. 

Durgaprasad Pandit, p. 153, 350, 

Early History of the Deccan, referred 
to, p. 272, 274. 

Eggeling, Prof., p. 158, 318; his Cata- 
logue of the India Office Library, 
p. 34 3f. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, p» 524* 

Forbes R3sam3l8, p. 78. 

Garhvkar, Dadabhai Madhava, Com* 
mentator of SUryasiddhSnta, p. 212. 

Gokhale, G. K., lecture of, on “Hindu- 
Muslim Question ” p. 624. 

Grant, Sir A., p. 415. 

Hall, Dr., p, 148, 436n2 ; his edition of 
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SSthkhyafSra, P. 140, 147; his index 
of Sanskrit Philosophy, p. 178. 

Haug Dr., p. 413. 

Hillebrandt, Prof., p. 308. 

Hodgson, p. 148. 

Howard, E. I.* Director of Public Tn- 
struction, but for whom Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar would never have learnt 
Sanskrit, p. 422. 

Hnltzsch, Dr., p. 340nl. 

Hunter, Sir W. W., p. 332, 439, 442. 

India Office Library, p. 287 ; Collection j 
of Mss. therein, p. 345f. 

Isvaracandra VidySsSgara, his view | 
of Indians taking up Social Reform, j 
p. 524. ! 

ft sing, the Chinese traveller, p. 160, j 

Jackson ( Mr.), opinion of, about, the • 
mixture of Aryans with non-Aryans, 
p. 637-8. 

Jacobi, Prof., p. 56, 431. 

Jaswantrai Gopalrai of Patan, owner 
of Mss., p. 69; his library contain- 
ing PSdcarStra SaihhitSs, p. 191. 
Jayasing Hathesing’s BhSijdara, p. 82. 
Jolly, Prof., on the history of child 
marriage, Z. D. M. G. XLVI. pp. 413 - 
426, p. 584 ; emendation of J. spoiling j 
the sense, p. 586. 

Kathawate Abaji Vishnu, p. 58. 

Kelvin, Lord, on the evolution in 
external nature, p. 621. 

Kern, Dr., p. 212. 

Kielhorn, Dr., his scheme of catalo- 
guing Mss., p. 55f ; his translation of 
ParibhSfendusekhara, p. 147 ; his 
report for 1880-81, p. 334. 

Ktnloch Forkes, p. 288. 

Kirkpatrick, p 148. 

Kirste, Dr., edition of Hiranyakesin’s 
Gphya Sutra, p. 596. 

Kirtane, his edition of Hammlra 
MahSkSvya, p. 340n3. 

Klatt, Dr., p. 64, 65 • 

KfpSsaxhkara, a MfmSihsaka, p. 69f. 

* ^Uhankar Umiyashankar, p. 527, 


Leoky, p. 499. 

Lohavargi Polanum Bhagcjara, p. 82, 

Mffohegan Visgu GangSdhar, p. 55. 
Mackenzie Manuscripts, p. 155. 
Mahilhhdsya, Kiel horn's Kdn., p. 287. 
MakSraodi VSiiiu, his Bhrtydara at 
Patan, p. 59. 

MRlava country, p. 2t7. 

Mapdalakara, a fortress in the SnpS- 
dalak^a country, p. 216. 

Mandalik, his edition of Vyitvnhffra* 
mayUkh.i, p. 147; his edition of 
Manuhhftsya. p. 585. 

Max Muller, Prof., his “ India -what 
can it teach us? " p. 160; his opinion 
regarding the cause why a man 
thinks of religion, p. 618. 

Modak Junardan Balaji, p. 138, 153. 

Moh a navi jay a, a Mss. owner, p. 68. 
Morloy, hi* lifo of Cobdon, p. 532. 
Mulachandji, his BhilgcfSru. p. 82. 

Nalakacchapura, a place, p. 247, 249. 
Nirantar Govind SSstrl of Nasik, p.328, 
Nizam, Government of H.H.the, p. 154. 

Ohlonborg, a German Scholar, p. 300, 
457 ; his view about the poiut of 
difference between Xsvul.lyana and 
Sdiikhayana Schools, p. 296. 

Palae ^graphical Ser ; o ', p. 247, 

Pandit S. P., p. 430. 

Patlmk K. B., Prof., p. 274, 3!8, 439; 
Chairman at the lecture by Sir R, G. 
Bhandarkar in the Deccan Sabha in 
1909 p. 624. 

Patvardhan Sitaram Sffstri, p. 55. 
Patvardhan VitthalraoGanesb, p. 147. 
Peterson, p. 93 ; his Mss. for 1894 -86* 
p. 349 ; his article on Jahlaga, p. 349L 
Pischel, Prof., p. 56. 

Premftbh3i HemabhSi's BhSp<jira, p.82. 
Prinsep's Essays, p. 182; his Tables 
78f., 148, 250nl. 

R8j8 RffdhSkSntadeva, bis Sabdakal- 
padnima, p. 557. 

RHjavijaya DaySvijaya, his BhSp^Bra 
at Patan, p. 59, 
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R&jendralal Mitra, hi« notice* of skr. 
Mss, p. 324, 346. 

Ranade M. G., Justice, p. 498, 516. 

Rangacharyu, K. Panditaratna employ- 
ed to form a library for the Maharaja 
of Mysore; on the marriage of girls, 
p. 599 ( Note I ) 

Ratnavijaya, his Bhapdffru at Patan, 1 
p. 59. 

Komesh, Sir, p. 574. 

Roosevelt, President, his attempts to 
be just to the Negroes of the United 
States, p. 529. 

RtlpasEgaraji, his BhSp<J a ra at Patan, 
p. 59. 

Sahebram, p. 133. 

Sftkathbari lake, p. 246, 

SdntidSsa Devakarapa, owner of Mss., j 
P. 68. 

Satlie, NErEyana Sitstri, p. 55. 

Satyavijayanyasa, (owner of Mss. ) 

p. 68. 

Scott Sri Walter, his Ivanhoe, p. 420. 

Senart M., a French scholar, p.456, 476, 
479. 

Sewell, his Sketch of the Dynasties of 
Southern India, p. 332, 439. 

Sh ralkar, his ( Book ) shop in Poona 
city, p. 566. 

Tarkacflcjfiinanl Sa^adhara, his views 


about (Jarbh&dhSua refuted, p. 559, 
! 565, 568, 574. 

Telang, Justice, p. 558, 568, 573. 

Tiele Professor, giving constituents of 
Religion and Opinion of, regarding a 
man’s thinking of religion, p. 618. 

Tilak B. G., of Poona, his views about 
GarbhEdhEna criticised, p. 563 f. ; 
his arguments about the time of con- 
summation and his interpretation of 
texts in the matter refuted, pp. 566- 
575 ; his interpretations of texts 
about GarbhSdhSna shown to be 
wrong pp. 576-583, 

Tod, his Annals of RSjasthSna, p. 321, 
636. 

Trikamlal Anandlal, a Mss owner, 
p. 70. 

Trivedi, K. P. p. 439. 

Troyer, M., p. 430. 

Vaidya GovindbEbE, p. 55. 

Velankar, Ramachandra Dhonddev, 
P. 82. 

Vidyasagara Ishvara Chandra, p. 498. 

Weber, Prof., his Berlin Catalogue, p.39, 
70, 96, 147, 149, 296. 

Westergaard, Prof., p. 70. 

Yadu4Sstri Takle, p. 55. 

YajfieSvaratastri, his AryavidyEsudhE- 
kara, p. 217f. 
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Ahhinavagupta, minister of JayBplda, 
king of Kashmir, p. 434. 

Xhhiras, p. 519; A. kings, their era 
mentioned in Nasik Inscription, 
p.631; A. called Mlocohas in Mbh. 
and Visnupurflna; A. referrod to in 
an Inscription at GurpjS in Kathia- 
wad ; A. same as present day Ahlrs ; 
A. following the Sakas, belonging 
originally to central Asia? p.632; 
A. originally wore no sacred thread, 
p. 033. See also Ahirs below. 

Ac ala, K. p. 338, 341. 

Agnivarman, father of V ispudatta 
mentioned in a Nasik inscription, 
p. 631. 

Agravulas ( Jain ) p. 283. 

Ahavamalla, K. of Mah&rastra, p.341f. 
Ahiraud, his date ; founder of Ahimudu- 
fcfid, p. 77. 

Ahlrs ( Abhlras ) found among gold- 
smiths, carpenters, cowherds, and 
even among the Brahmans ; dispute 
between the A. sects about wearing , 
the sacred thread ; p. 632. See also 
Ahhiras above. 

Ahmadshah, p. 79. 

Ajayapftla, Gujarath CSlukya K. p. 41, 
45; his date, p. 75; 91. 

Akdlavarsa, R5s. K., his greatness, 
p. 276 ; his date, p. 277&n ; p. 278. 
Akbar, p. 49, 55, 78, 83, 280, 288. 
Alexander, the great, his invasion, 

P. 625. 

Alla-ud din Kbilji of Delhi ; p. <6, 331 ; 
as Altflvadi, p. 48f. 

Allfivadi, see Allauddiu Khilji, of j 
Delhi, above p. 49. j 

Ama or AmarSja a son and successor 
of Yasovarman, king of Kanauj, p. 
80L, 432 ; converted to Jainism, p, 
432; a voluntary exile being dis- 
pleased with his father, p. 81. 


Anurn, a prince? p, 283. 

Amoghavnrsa of RlU, dynasty, his 
date, p. 277n, 27?f. 

Ami!$yayana, s king or a pronominal 
derivative ? p. £50. 

Atlanta, son of MnhTdhara (son oi'Dfidii) 
general of Melugi, p. 352, 356. 

Andhrabhrtyas, mentioned in PurKpas, 
after the Mauryas, p, 625. 

Anna, a K. defeated by Jahla, p. 353, 
357. 

Antiochus II (irnodson of Seleuou* ; 
referred to in Anoka's Inscriptions. 
P. 625. 

Arddbanera ( Ardesar ) a learned 
priest of the Pursis, p. 41. 

Arjuna, or Arjunadeva King, p. 329, 
prince of Malwa, p. 329f ; p. 246f. v 250 ; 
defeated by JunSrdana, p. 353, 357. 

Arjunadeva, a Vttghela K., his date, 
p. 75f. 

Arno, king of Ajmir p. 54. 

Asoka, Emperor of P&taliputra ; his In- 
scription, p. 454, 625. 

Asvarftjn, a K. of Prggvffta raoe, p. 93. 

Aurangjib, p. 78f. 

Avalladevi, aHtlna princess married 
to Karnadeva, ruler of Cedi, p. 635. 

Babhru, a K. defeated by Jahla, p. 353. 

Bactrians establishing their power in 
India, p. 626. 

BShffdar, p. 77f. 

Bahadur, his corpse found in the sea, 
p. 79. 

BaharK, the murderer of Mahimud, 
P, 71 

BSjirSv I, Peshwa, p. 326C. 

BaiStkirag&pa a branoh of Nandi- 
sathgha, p.262; B. of the MGlasashgha 
p. 278, 281, 282. 

BalharS, kingdom raentionpd bya 
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Mahomed an historian, which is the 
same as HSs^rakiTta dynasty, p. 636. 
Bankeyarasa of the Cellaketana fami ly, 
a governor of R2s. family, p. 278. 
Bappa, (K.) of Mewar. p. 320, 
Bappabhatti, a Jain saint, p. 432. 
BhSbhitya, a minister, p. 45. 
Bhairavasaka son of PratSpa of the 
Rastrautjha or Rajhor race; p* 9; 
som'etimes called BhairammasSha, a 
Mahomedan or RBjputname, p. 9f. 
Bhaja, inscription on a oistern at,' 
p. 631. 

BharahapSla, a K. of Taka race, p. 138, 
Bharata (name occurring in a Jain 
work ) p. 272. 

Bhave£a, a prince, p. 140. 

Bhillama ( V ) son of Melugi, of the 
Later YSdava dynasty , :). 352f, 356. 
Bhima or Bfhadbhlma K. p. 45 ; B. of 
Gujarath, K. of CStlukya race, p. 50 ; 
B. a K., his date, p.73; B. the younger, 
his date, p. 75, B. K. of Patan, p. 92 
B. a prince, p. 283. 

Bhlmadeva, K. of Gujarath, p. 45, 341f. 
Bhlma^a, Kfflafijara K. p. 370. 

BhogTdSsn, a Jain pilgrim, p- 283. I 
Bhoja,a king, during whose reign Uvata 
lived ; his date ; to be identified with 
Bhoja of AvantT, p. 3; B. K. of Malwa, 
his date, p. 50, 51, 341. 

BhojarSja, fourth Gurjara king of the 
Marwar dynasty, p. 636. ! 

Bhtlyacja caste of ( Jains ) p. 283. 

Bir Sirhha Deo, a Tomara prince, p.216; j 


CSlukya, early C. kings, the extent of 
their dominious ; the origin claimed 
by them ; not thoroughly extirpated, 
p. 14 ; decoan C.s, their o >untry 
sometimes called Telangatya, p. 43 ; 
list of 0. Anahilapa|tapa princes, 
p. 45, 93 ; C. kings of P5faij their 
dates, p. 73f. 

Camps, a Jain lady, p. 283. 

C5mun<Ja, a K. his date, p. 73; 77. 
Oamundadeva K., p. 45. 

Candapa of the PrSgvata raoe, p. 93. 
CandaprasSda, p. 93; ( a K. ofPrSg- 
vSta race. ) 

Cundasirhha of the PrSgvS^a family, 
minister of CSlukya Gujarath kings ; 
same as Camjapa mentioned in Kirti- 
kaumudT, p. 38. 

Candesvara a minister of MithilSp.140; 
C. a king, p. 335, 340 ; probably same 
as CandamahSsena or Can<J a of 
Chohan race, p. 340. 

! Candra ( Candanarii ), a Hindu name 
in Junnar Inscription, p. 628. 
j Candrabhanu, king of KSsi; his genoa- 
logy, p. 12. 

Candragupta VikramSditya drives 
away foreigners, the most famous 
prince of the dynasty, p. 535; C. 
founder of Maury a dynasty, p. 625. 
Candraklrti, a Jain teacher, p. 283. 
CandrSpTda, Kashmirian king, his 
embassy to China, p. 430. 

Candrasena, a Chohan prince, p. 140, 


Virasiihha; his history; founder of ! 143. 


a Hindu Kingdom at Gwalior, ibid, 
his date, ibid. 

Brahmff, a K. defeated by Jahla, p. 353. 

BukkarSya, founder of Vijay&nagara 
dynasty ; his date as occurring in 
an Inscription, p. 99. 

CShuvSpas or Chahuwans or CShuraSna 
(Cavhapa) p. 143 ; originally belong- 
ing to a foreign race, p* 522 ; become 
Rajputs, p. 523; a Rajput family 
mentioned by Tod, p. 636. 

Caitgnya, his date, p. 198. 


CRpotkata princes, their datos, p. 72f. 
Cast ana. same as Tiastenes, name 
occurring in some Inscriptions, and 
coins, p. 630. 

Cedip&ti, a K. p. 335, 340. 

Celladhvaja, proper name, p. 277* 
Cellaketana, proper name, p. 277. 
Central Asian invading tribes, taking 
up Hinduism, p. 519. 

Chinese chronology as affecting the 
dates of Kashmirian Kings, p. 430f. 
Chohan Hammlra, p. 343. 
glpE =s( people of C bina ) p, 338, 
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Citfa ( Citasa ), the Yavana, giving the i 
Dining Hall, at Junnar, p. 628. 

Codagaiiga, K. of Orissa, p. 440. 

Colas, p. 340. 

Colavai, Prakrit for Colapati a king, 
p. 336. 

Dabhoi Inscription, composed by Some- 
svara (account of KirtikaumudI), p.10. 

Dads, Commander of the troop of 
Elephants; Conqueror of Vijjana 
( Kalacuri K. ), p. 352, 356. 

Dfimacika, Inscription in a Nasik cave, 
mentioning D., p. 631. 

DSnis ( Jain ), p. 283, 

Darpan&rayana, a prince, p. MO. 

Daudas&h, his date, p. 77. 

Deo Brahm, q Tomara prince I)eva- 
varma -= Devbarma, p. 216. 

Pevasakti, first (iurjura king of t.ho 
Marwar dynasty, p. 636. 

Devasena, a Chohan prince, p. 143. 

Dhamma, a Yavana mentioned in a 
Karla Inscription, p. 627. 

Dhanacandra, a Jain, p. 248. 

Dharma, a king of Gauda, hereditary 

enemy of Am a, p. 80. 

Dluraniati, queen of Nnraxiinhadeva, 
K. of MithilS, or Tirhut N. called ; 
Kttraesvararajapandita by caste a j 
Brahman, p. 148. | 

Dliruvasena I, a Valabhi prince called j 
a BhSgavata, p. 189. , 

Didwapi, Inscription ( copperplate ) at. j 
of Vikrama Saka 9, calling the 1 
province of Gujarath ‘ Gurjaratra ! 
p. 636. 

Duriabha, a Calukya K. of Aanahila- 
patjapa, p. 51 ; D. a king, his date, 

P. 73. 

Durlabhadeva K., p. 45. 

Dvijendrakirti, a Jain Teacher, p. 283. 

Gahga dynasty, its rule over Orissa, 
p.439; its Inscriptions, p. 439f ; 
genealogy of the dyiiasty, p. 440f. 

Gahgadhara, son of Dada, p.352,356; 

G. brother of Jahla, p. 353. 

Gaixja, K* p. 341. 

GautamTputra, defeating and eftir- 


pating the dynasty of NahapSoa, 
the foreigner, p. 629. 

(Jehlote dynasty, p. 320. 

GhatiyJla, Inscription (stone) at 
calling the province of Gujarath 
“ GujarutrA ”, p. 636. 

Gopala, Commander of Kirttivarman, 

P. 34 If. 

Gnvinda IV, HAstraknta K. ; called 
SAbasanka ; his date, p. 34 Of. 

Guhila, K. of Mewar, p. 320. 

Gujarat is, p. 485. 

Gujjara ( Prakrit ) Gurjara, K., p. 336, 
339. 

Guiuja Inscription, p. 632. 

Gupta Dynasty, p*535. 

Ci Hr jar as, p. 340, 519. 

Gurjara, originally a foreign race, 
p.522; GOrjara K., p. 341 ; G. kings 
included among the Ksatriyas; G. 
Sanskrit ised form of Gujjara, p. 635 ; 
G. kings, belonging to the Pratihilri 
dynasty according to the Inscrip- 
tion ; (i.s establishing their rulo in 
Marwar, p.636; G. name assigned 
to the Rajput IVjihftra family ; G. 
Gauda Brahmans in Hajputann, p.637. 

fiuzr. a tribe similar to the Gurjaras, 
spreading to the sea of Azab in 
Russia, p. 636. 

Hammira, three kings of this name— 
the tint of the Haranti branch of 
Chohan dy., prince of Mevad at war 
with Mahomedans, p. 49, 330f., 331, 
340 ; another of Gehlote f., p. 320, 
331, 340 ; a third of Sakamburi of the 
race of CbahuvAna f.; mentioned in 
EkAvali. hero of HammiramahS- 
kSvya of Nayacandrasnri, p. 330, 
331 ; H. K-, p. 48, 335. 

Harapharapa. making a gift to the 
| ball at Karla Caves, p. 627. 

! Harasimha, a prince of Mithilft, p. 140. 
j Harasithhadeva, a king of Mithilfi, 
defeated by the Emperor of Delhi, 
j p. 148. 

Harihara, king of Vijayanagar, p. 31. 

I Hariicandra, a king of T8ka race. 
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Harivaihlavarman, son of Mango of 
of Mahendra race. p. 148. 

Hemantasena, of Hena dy , p. 347, 348. 

Heraaraja, son of Re?S, p. 383* 

Hima Kudpbises, a king of Kusapa ( or 
Turuska) dy.; this name is by no 
means Hindu but from description 
on coins appears to have become a 
stanncb Saivite, of 2nd or 3rd 
century after Christ, p. 633. 

Hindu dynasty of Guptas succeeding 
foreigners, p. 535. 

Hoysala YSdavas ruling over Mysore, 
p. 99. 

Humftu, the Moghul K., his date, p. 49, 
78. 

HU pas or Huns, put down by Yaso- 
dharman, p. 535 ; H. coming to India 
after the downfall of the Gupta 
empire, end of 5th cen. A. I). ; H. a 
gotra among the Rajputs ; one tribe 
of these H. established itself in 
Hungary where it still flourishes. 


j Jaiiiollabhadena = Zainul Abuddin, K 
of Kashmir, p. 158. 

Jaisavalas, p. 283. 

Jaitugideva, son of Devap&la of the 
PramSra race, king of Mslava or 
Avanti, p. 249, 259. 

Jaitra, a Yadava (or Kolhapur Sila- 
hara ?) p.355; as Jaitrapala, p.357* 

JUjttla = probably J&j&deva, minister 
of Hamml a, mentioned by Naya- 
ctindrii, **. 340, 

Ja \ Prakrit for Jffjala aCounsellor 
p.336, 310* 

JSiaya (?) son of VidySdhara, a Taka 
prince, p. 9. 

JanSrdana, son of Gahgfidbar, p. 353, 
357 ; J. tamed a lion, ibid. 

Jaya-dSma, son of Tiastenes of Ujja* 
yini, p. 630. 

Jayakirti, a Jain pilgrim, p. 283. 

Jayasimha of the P^ap CSlukya 
dynasty, p. 65 ; his date as given in 
a work ; J. K. of KSimir, p. 430. 


p. 635. 

HwanThsang, the Chinese trove 1 ler, 
p. 3, 198. 

I-cha fon-rno ( Chinese ) K. of Central | 
India sonding an embassy to China 
-■ Yasovarman of Kanauj, p. 431, 

Indra IIT or Rilyavarsa, ( R5s. K. ), 
p. 370. 

Indr&gntdatta, Yavana son of Dharnia- 
deva, in a Rasik Inscription, p.628. 

Irilasa, a Yavana, mentioned in a 
Junnar Inscription, as constructing 
two tanks, p. 628. 

Uvarasena, ninth year of, in a Nasik 
Inscription, p. 632* 

Jaganmalla, a Jain pilgrim, p. 288. 

JagannSthS^rama, a RSmXnujlya Guru, 

p. 162. 

JSUngir, p.78. 

Jahla, son of Dttda, his eipioits ; 
makes Bhillama king, defeats Gar* 
jaraKnP.352f.856f. 

Jain sources for the date of Ya4p* 
varman’s death, p. 488. ■ 


Jelaluddin Akbar; his date & genea- 
logy, p. 811. 

Junagad, Inscription (stone) at, men- 
tioning Mabttksutrapa RudradSroan, 
p. 630. 

Junnar Inscription, mentioning a 
Yavana, p. 627. 

Jurja, n kingdom mentioned by a Ma- 
li omedan historian which Is tb* 
same as ‘Gurjara’, p. 636. 

Kacara, a Jain pilgrim, p. 883. 

Kalinga K. mentioned in Ek5vaii< 
p. 330 - Rarasiihha K., ibid. 
KalySpa, a Jain pilgrim, p. 883* 

! Kamalaklrti, a Jain pilgrim, p. 283. 
j K&mSrpava, a king of Orissa, p. 441. 
KSnhji, a Jain pilgrim, p. 883. 

Kanneri or Kanheri caves. Inscription , 
in, near Bombay, p. 877, 630. 
Klpv&yanas, mentioned in PurOya p 
after the Maury as, p. 685. 

Karacnli (-Kalaouri dynasty), p. 839. 
Karavimukti, father of MadaaapSla T 
p. 188. 
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Karla caves, Inscription in, referring to 
Yavana people, p. 627. 

Karna, a K. his date, p. 74, 339, 340, 342; 
K. a Y&ghelS K. f p.76; K. the younger, 
his date, p. 76; conflict between 
Karna Patan C&lukya K. and K. of 
Dhilra, p. 90f. ; K. king of Cedi, of 
Kara(la)curi dy., p. 341. 

Karnadeva, a Chohan prince, p. 45, 143; 
K.a king of Cedi married to the HQna 
princess AvaladevI, p. 635. 

K9*], K. of, p. 341. 

K&slsvara, a king, p. 337f ; called Divo- 
dSsa in com., p. 338. 

Kauihrapala ( = KamalapSla ) of Agra, 
p. 224. 

Khaptjelavala line (Jain), p. 283. 

KhSrepatan Plates, p. 70. 

Khorasan, p. 340. 

Kfsna, K. of the later Yadavu dv. help- 
ed by Laksmidevn, p. 354, 357 ; K. 1 1, 
RSglraknta K., his date, p. 370 ; K. 
Ilf, R3s. K., p. 434; Krspas (three of 
R3s. dy.), their dates, p. 70. 

KrgpadSsa BS(CS)ku5pa of Ksatriya 
race, p. 283. 

K^par&ya of the Vijayanagara dy., 
his date, p. 70. 

K$atrapa, the name of Saka kings, 
p. 628 ; derivation of K , p. 629 ; K s 
of Ujjayini, line founded by Tiasteties, 
p. 630. 

K^emarSja, a king, his date, p. 73. 

Ksetrasiihha = Khaitasimha of the 
Qhelote dy., p. 321. 

KumSrapSla, a Jain K., p. 45, 54, 80, 91 ; 
K. introduced Jain religion, his date, 
p. 74. 

KumSrasithha, p. 38. 

Kumbhakarpa, K. of Medapata or 
Mewar, p. 331. 

Kumbhakarpa=Kumbho of the Gbelote 
dy., p. 321; patron of Maptjana, 
author of RSjavallabhamap<jana. 

Kumbho, king of Mewad, p. 42 ; same 
as Kumbhakari}& mentioned by 
Magana, ibid. 

Kunwar Pal, a Tomara prince » KumSra 

Pal, p. 216. 

83 ( R. G, Bhandarkar’s works, V 


| Kusaoas, mentioned in R&jaturahgiOl, 
as kings ruling in the north, p. 633. 

Kutabadin, his date, p. 77. 

1 LakkhamBdevI, queen of Candrasiihba, 
p. 140. 

Laksa of the Ghelote dy., p. 321. 

Lakfimipasena, the six poets at his 
court, p. 321 ; his date, ibid ; L. son 
| of Ballalasena, p. 344f. 

Laksmideva, son of Janftrdana, p. 354 • 

' the beautiful garden he built, p. 

I 354, 357. 

| L&litaditya or Muktilphja, king of 
| Kashmir defeated by Yatovarman, 

I p. 81f his embassy to China, p. 4291. 

! 430f. 

j Lavaijaprasada of the VftghelB-OB- 
Inky a dy. of Uujarath, p. 10, 14f. 

I LokSditya or CcllupaUiku, a Governor 
p. 276f. 

Lupiga, a prince of Prftgvata liue, p.93. 

Madafa(r), his date, p. 77. 

MadanapBla, K. p. 6 ; M. belonged to 
Taka-race, a f. of petty chiefs, ruling 

at Ktts^ha, p. 9; patron ofVisveivara- 
bhat(a, author of MadanapBrijlta ; 
his date, p. 13717. 

Madhava, minister of Bukka and Hart- 
hara, kings of Vijayanagara. p. 437. 

M5dbavar5v Peshwa, p. 327. 

Magas, colonies of the foreigners in 
Rajputana, Marwar, Agra and 
Bengal; M. becoming Brahmans, 
p.633 ; Inscription concerning the 
M., relating their history ; M., made 
worshippers of Gcd by SSmba, p. 634. 

MahBdeva of the Yfldava dy. king of 
Mah&rSftra, reigned at Devaglri, 
p. 42, 101, 436. 

Mahammad, p. 79. 

M&hamm&d Faruki of Malwa, p. 78. 

Mahammad shah, p. 78. 

Mahamud Begarra, p. 78L 

MahSrS^ras, a K. p. 341. 

' M&hSrSya Sivad&sa, a prince* p. 197, 

| Mah&sarman, a physician, p. 208. 

Mahendrapdla, K. of Gurjara dy. ruled 

ol. II. J 
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in Marwar, originally a Odrjara, but 
oalled as belonging to the solar race, 
p. 522, 636 ; K. of Kanauj, his dates, 
p. 434. 

Mahl, a Jain Merchant, p. 263. 

Mahldhara, sou of DSdS ; p. 352, 356 ; 
defeated king Vijjapa( kalacuri ) K. 
ibid. 

Mahimud (II); his date; p. 77; M. 
(Ill), his date; M. (IV) his date; p.78. 

MahipSla, a PSla K. of Bengal, p. 347 ; 
M. Sixth Gurjara K. of the Marwar 
dy. p. 636. 

Mahomed ( the Prophet ) p. 519. 

Mahomedan incursions, a continuation 
of preceding foreign invasions, p.519. 

Mahomedans, incorporation with, ad- 
vocated, p. 637. 

Maiil)lugi, a K. defeated by Jahla, 
p. 353, 357. 

Malaa, Prakrit for Malaya a K., p. 336, 
340. 

Maladeva, Hindu king of Jodhpur; of 
the Rathor family p. 49. 

MSlava K. p. 341. 

Malavaraa^MRlavartlju, p. 339f. 

Malla, a king defeated by Jahla, p.353, 
357. 

Malladeva, a K. of PrSgvRta race, p.93. 

Mahgala, son of Hema ( Jain ). p. 283. 

MSpikyamalla, a prince, p. 177. 

Maurya dynasty, mentioned in the PurR- 
yus ; extent of their empire, p. 625. 

MRytirRja of the Kalacuri d. p. 370. 

Melugi K. ( of later YRdavas ), p. 352 ; 
as Mailugi or Mallugi, p. 356. 

Menander, mentioned by Patafljali; 
his coins; extent of his kingdom, 
p'626; M. and Milindra one and the 
same person, p. 627. 

Moneander of the Greco-Bactrian 
dynasty,- Yav ana, p. 516. 

Mihirakula, Ha pa king known from 
inscriptions, p. 635. 

Moghul kings of Delhi, their names 
and date*, p. 78. 

Mokala of the Gheiote d. p. 321. 

Mud&far, his date* p. 77, 78 ; MudRpar, 
his date p. 77. 

MuktRpuja, in his embassy to China 


claims central India; K. ( Yasovar- 
man V ) as his ally, p. 432. 

Maladeva, a K. p. 45. 

MalarRja, a K. p. 45, 77. 91 ; K. of tint 
PS^ap CR. line, his genealogy, p. 66 : 
founder of PS^ap C8. kingdom; his 
date p. 73; Mala, the younger, a K, 
his date, p. 75. 

MOlasaihgha, p. 274, 278. 

Muftja, uncle of Bhoja, his history : 
and date p. 50f ; M. of Dh8r8, p. 31 h ; 
M. defeated by Jahla p. 353, 357. 

Mussulman Sovereigns of GujaratU, 
their dates, p. 77f. 

Muzafar, p. 78. 

N3gabha(a, second Gurjara king of the 
Marwar dynasty, p. 636. 

Nahapfina, coins of, found in great 
number, in India, establishing a 
kingdom in India, p. 629. 

Nandisaihgha, branch of Malasathgha. 

p. 281. 

Kandy amnaya, p. 278. 

Narasimha.di fferent kings of that name 
p. 332 ; N. kings of Orissa, I, II, Hit 
IV pp. 440-442 ; N. a king mentioned 
in EkHvali p. 329, 330 ; K. Panegyris- 
ed in EkRvali of Vidy8dhara = N. II 
of Orissa, p. 442. 

Naravnrman, grandson of Bhoja of 

Dhara. p. 53. 

NarayapadSsa = Narondas. » prince, 
p. 287f, , 

Kasik Inscriptions referring to 
Yavanas, p. 628, 631. 

Nival, wife of Malu, a Jain follower, 

p. 281. 

Orissa princes, their list, p. 439. 

PacjhRra, family of Rajputs, mentioned 
by Tod, p. 636. 

PadmRvati, queen of Pratapa, p. 343. 

Pahlava dominance, p. 194. 

Pala dynasty, p. 348; its chronology 
ibid. 

Pala, kings of Bengal, p. 347. 
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Parmars, originally belonging to a 
foreign raoe, p. 522 ; become Rajputs, 
p. 523. 

PararaSra ( PraraBra ), family of Raj- 
puts, mentioned by Tod, p. 636. 

Parsis, cultivating formerly Sanskrit 
lore, p. 41. 

PBtasBh, as title of Mussulman 
sovereigns of Gujarath, p. 77. 

Pa^apI Gotra ( Dig. Jain ), p. 283. 
PerojasBhi, =* Phero7, Shah Taghlak 
p. 49. 

Peshwa, etymology of the word, p. 327. 
Phatteshah, a king, p. 21 1 f ; his era, 
p. 212 ; ruler of Garhwal, p. 212, 
Prahladana, a K. of Paramara line, 
p. 93. 

Pralapa, son of ViryabhSnu, king of 
Ohohan race, p. 343. 

PratBpamalla of the RBs^rakata race, 
a dependent of Anahilapa^tana 
CBlukyas, p. 9, 91. 

Pratfiparudra Gajapati, king of Orissa, 
p. 155. 

Pratftpasena, a Chohan prince, p. 143. 
PpthurBja, Choban king, p. 331 ; date of 
his defeat by Shahabuddin Ghori, 
p. 249. 

Ptolemy, the Geographer, p. 630. 
PulumByi, ruling at Paithan, mentioned 
by Ptolemy, p. 630. 

RaghunStharao or RSghava Peshwa, 
p. 327. 

Rajasiibha, a prince ? P- 283. 
R5mabhadra, third Gurjara king of the 
Mar war dynasty, p. 636. 

RSmacandra of the YBdava dynasty of 
Devagiri, p. 101, 214. 

RamadBsa, Minister of Akbar, p. 211. 
Ramadeva, YSdava king of Devagiri f 
p. 436. 

RBrnaiBstrin, NyByBdhTsa of MBdhava- 
rSv Peshwa, p. 327. 

R&paga, a YSjfiika, p. 214. 
Kanavigraba, a Cedi king, his date, 
p. 363, 370. 

R^rakHta-kula, p. 70f. ; belonged to 
the Yadu branch, ibid, 


RIftrakata, the Sk. form of R8*trsu4bs 
or Rl^hor, p. 9 ; date of their dis- 
placing CSlukyaa, p. 14; R.s con* 
stantly at war with the Guriara K § 
of Marwar and Kariauj, p. 636. 
R&tnSditya, a king, his date, p. 73. 
RatnapSla, a prince of TRka raoe, 
p. 138. 

Ratnasenil, mother of KumBrapgla Km 
p. 74. 

R&yasila, a prince, p. 280f. 

JJksaihhitfl, legends connected with 
passages in, p. 293. 

Rsabhadlis.i, a Jain scribe, p. 278. 
Rudrubbuti, an Ahhir.i General, men* 
tionod in a Gupda Inscription, p, 632. 
Rndra'dam.i, grandson of Tiastene* of 
IJj jay ini, p. 6*10. 

RudrSditya, Counsellor of Muftjn, p. 50. 
Rudra-siiiiha etc., subsequent kings in 
the dynasty of Tiastenes, p. 630 ; R. 
ruling in 102 Saka, p. 632. 

SSdk&rarja, a king of Tftka race, p. 138. 
SahajapBla, a king of Taka race, p. 138. 
SahasSiika, K. called in com. Vikramfi- 
ditya, p. 337 : K. of Kanoj, p. 340f, ; 
his identification (?) with Govinda 
IV, R2s. K , p. 341. 

I Suhi Sikandara - Sikandaf Shah Lodi, 

! 

Sfthibavandina, king of Turufkas, p. 247; 

! 8. mentioned by X4fidhara =■ Shaba* 

| buddin Ghori founder of Mahomedan 
I power in India ; his defeat of Pftbu* 

I rBja, p. 249. 

! 8£h Jhfiih( Jehan ), p. 78* 

I 8aka dominance, p. 194. 

I Saks, kingly line, mentioned in 
Purl o as as future rulers, p. 625 ; 
8. kings coming after the Yavanas, 
p. 628 ; si. getting incorporated with 
the Kfattriyas, p. 631. 
gakas, (=Mahomedans ) Lord ol p.143 
^aka Vifpudatta, mentioned in a Vasik 
Cave Inscription, p. 631. 

Saks woman marr ied by a Hindu king 

p . 63 °. 

gakandar, his date, p. 77* 
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Salem Bah, the lord of Mleooha kings" j 
Jehangir, son of Akabnr, p. 283. j 

SBlivKhana, a substitute for the name j 
SBtavBhana, p. 625. 

BBlvatimnia, minister of KpsqarBya of 
VijAyanagara, p. 154f. ; date of 
K^parBya, p. 155. 

BBmanta ( a proper name ), p. .38. 

Sffmantasirhha, a K. his date, p. 73. 

Sfimba, son of DfidB p. 352, 356. 

8Sihgr5mapI<}a, a King of Kashmir, p. 

# 430. 

Baihkaragaoda, of the Cellaketana 
family, a governor ofRSf* family p. 

# 278. 

Bmhkaranandana? p. 53. 

8aranga( Suranga ? )deva a K., p. 75. 

Sarahgadeva, king of the CiUukya 
dynasty of Gujarath p. 38, 85. 

Barasvatlgaooha, p. 278, 281, 282. 

Barnpa, a Chohan prince p. 143. 

BBtakarni, king of the ^BtavShana 
dynasty, mentioned in Kanneri in- 
scriptions, p. 630. 

SBtavBhana line of kings at Paithati 
mentioned in PurSijas, p. 625; B. 
dynasty founded by Gautamiputra, 
p. 629. 

Satrap, identical with Ksatrapa p. 630. 

Baumagya Gotra ( Dig. Jain ) p. 283. 

Scleuous, sovereign of the part from 
Syria to India, p. 625. 

Sena line of teachers and pupils, p. 274; 

S. kings of Bengal, their desoent p. 
345; S. dy. of Bengal, date of its 
foundation, its chronology, p. 347, 
348. 

Shah Jehan, Emperor of Delhi, p. 
40, 224; date of his accession p. 79. 

Siddharfija, his expedition against 
Devagiri p. 72; S. a P5(ap CB. K., 
hia date and conquests, his construct- 
ing a tank with a thousand temples 
off&vap. 74; 8 . throws into prison 
K.a of Malva and 8indhu p. 91. 

Siddhasena, preceptor of Bappabha^i 1 
p. 81. 

8!ha4a p. 48, 

SifcadhayEna, a yavana of DhenukSka|a 


leading a Hindu life* mentioned in a 
Karla inscription p. 627. 

Sirhha-a K., p.353 YSdava K. Sin- 
gh ana, 357, son of JaitrapEla, and 
grandson Bhillama V his date ; ibid 
| p. 357. 

i Sihghapa-Siihhapa a powerful YSdava 
I K. of Devagiri p. 46 ; his exploits, his 
i invasion of Gujarath p.46; reason why 
lie did not pursue LavapaprasBda, 
p. 47. 

Singhaijadeva mentioned in Sariigitv 
ratnfikara as the author's patron i . 
43f ; S. and Lavaqa( LSvapya )- 
prasSda, sample of a treaty between 
; them p. 45f. 

! Sobhanadeva p. 38. 
j Sola, family priest Of MnlarSja, Patan 
j Cslukya K. p. 90. 

| Solankis, originally belonging to a 
foreign race, p. 522 ; become Rajputs, 
p. 523. S. a Rajput family mentioned 
! by Tod p. 636 ; branch established at 
j Anahilapattan in Gujarath p. 637. 

! Soma, a K. of PrSgvEfca race p. 93 ; S. 
j a Mantrin at whose direction Pafico- 
pSkhyBna was prepared p. 322. 

I Srenika, ( king ? ) p. 272. 

! Subbat avarman, a K. of MSlava, p. 250. 

Subhauma, a future Tirthariikara of 
| Jains, p. 282. 

Suhga = mentioned in PurBqas after the 
Maury as p. 625. 

SHryasena, a prince of Chohan race, 
p. 143 ; his genealogy, ibid ; his date, 
p. 144. 

Tailapa ( I ), Later C8. K. called K. of 
Telangapa, p. 43, 318 ; T. ( I ) founder 
of later CS. dy. p. 50f ; his date, p.51, 

TSka race, p. 9. 

«T 8r8pl4a, K. of Kashmir, 430. 

TejahpEla, K. date of his death, p. 80; 
T. of PrSgvEta raoe, p. 93. 

Tejap&la, son of DhanarEja, a Jain, 
p. 283. 

Tiastenes, king of Ujjayinf, mentioned 
by Ptolemy, p. 630. 

Tihupap&la^TribhgvanapSla, a K. bis 
date, p. 75f, 
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Timur ( the Moghul ). p. 216. 

Tomara princes of Gwalior, their list, 
p. 215f. 

ToraraSga, a Hffna king known from 
inscriptions, p. 635. 

Trilinga, king of Harihara~a Vijaya- 
nagara king ? p. 8. 

Turkas, p. 76. 

Turkman tribes transformed into Raj- 
put Royal races, p. 638. 

Turuskas, or the Turkish kings, p. 633. 

UdaySdltya, son of Bhoja, K. p. 341. 
Udayasiiiiha, a MahSrSnft of Mewad, 
p. 287f. 

Udda^= Prakrit Utkala K., p. 339. 
Uddhurapa, a Chohan prince, p. 143. 
DdekhSvfi, his date p. 77. 

Usavndfita, son of Dlnika and son-in- i 
law of NahapSna, mentioned in a 
Nasik Inscription, p. 629. 

Usavadatta, name same as cither 
Vfsabhadatta or Rsabhadatta, p.629. 
Utkala, K. mentioned in Ekdvali, p. 
330; - Narasirhha K.; ibid U. -Prakrit 
UddS, p. 388 ; 341. 

YaghelS kings of Patan, their dates, 
p. 75f. 

Vaijala, son of Vikramftditya of the 
Chohan race, p. 158. 

Vajjis or Vpjjis, Ksatriya?, a Republic j 
in Buddha's time, p. 535. 

Vajrasena ( Jain ) p. 48. 

Valabhl princes, called MShesvaras, 
p. 189, 198. ! 

Vallabha, son of Krsna = Govinda II, 
R8s. K., p. 277. 

Vallabhedeva K. p. 45. 

VallabharSja, a K., p. 77. 

VallarSja or VallabharSja, a K. his . 
date, p. 73. 

Vanar&ja, ( K. ) his date, p. 72. 

VSu<jS and Bhuy&4&* K.s, k» s con * 
quest and date, p. 73. 

VSrSpasi, king of, p. 341. 

VaatupSla* a K. of PrSgvSta race, p. 79, 
80, 90, 93 ; a panegyric on him by 
gknpefeara, p. 92; V/s genealogy, 


p. 93; V. Oujarath K„ his date 
p. 330. 

Vatsa( muni ) gotru, p. 352, 356. 

VatudSsn, a feudatory of Lak?mapa» 
sona, p. 347. 

Vijayanagara dynasty, p. 162. 

Vijayasena, a Sena K. p. 342, 347. 

Vijayasiihha, a Oujarath Cdlukya mini* 
ster, p. 38. 

Vijayavarman, king of Vindhyas^ 
MSluva, p. 247, 250 ; V, Jayavurma- 
deva son of Yasovarman? p. 250. 

Vijjar ( ia Kalacuri K. p. 352, 356. 

Vikramn, a Oujarath CJ. minister, p. 
38; V. K. p. 339, 341; * Vikramftdityu 
I, of the later Ca. d„ uncle of Xhava- 
mall a, C8. K.. p. 341, 342. 

Vikramaditya. I of early Cfi. dy. p.109, 
341; V r . his Era, expressly stated to 
bo called Huiiivat, p. 290 ; difference 
between it and Haka Era, ibid. 

Vindhyavarman, a K. of M Klava, p. 
250. 

VirahhSnudeva I, K. of Orissa, p. 441 ; 
V.II, p. 441; ( Vira ^Bhlinudeva III, 
p. 441. 

Viradhavala, son of LavapnprasSda, 
p. 46 ; V. a K. p. 77; V. of the Vagheld 
Cfilukya d. of Oujarath, p. 10. 

Viramadeva, a prince of Idar. p. 288. 

Virasiihha a K., his date, p. 73; V. a 
king of the Tomara lino, his pedigree 
p. 215* 

Visaladeva, Anahilapa^apa C8. K. 
p. 44 45 ; V. Oujarath K. p. 66 ; V. a 
Vflghela K„ his date p. 75, 77 ; date 
of his accession, p. 76 ; date of three 
years' famine in his reign, p. 80. 

VisSlaklrti, a Jain High Priest, p. 281. 

Vi^pudatta, a Maratha name in an In- 
scription at Bh8ja, p. 631. 

VispudattS ( lady X daughter of Agni- 
varman and mother of Vi^vavarman, 
depositing for treatment of the slok 
p. 631. 

\ Viivavarman, son of VifpudattS, in a 
Nasik inscription, p. 631. 

Vudhlka, a proper name or a term 
meaning a money lender, p. 63J, 
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VyEghrerarlla, a (Jain) family, 
p. S46f. 

Yaiodharman, ruling over North- W. 
M&lwa and Rajaputana, p. 535 ; Y.= 
Ya6ovarman(?) a K. who killed the 
Oau4a K. p. 80. 

Yafovarman, K. of Kanauj : his date 
pp. 80, 81 ; K. of MBlava, p. 250 ; K. 
of Kanauj, patron of Bhavabhuti, 


p. 429 ; date of his defeat by LalitS- 
ditya, p. 431. 

Yavanas- foreign writers on astro- 
nomy p. 40 ; Y. dominance, p. 194 ; 
Y. kings mentioned in PurSpas as 
future rulers, p. 685 ; Y. as followers 
of Buddha; Y. names completely 
Hinduised, p. 628. 

YogarSja, a K.; his date, p. 72. 

Yopa or Yavana, name of Macedonian 
Greek kings, p. 625, 


INDEX V 

English and General Index. 


Aboriginal raoes incorporated among 
the Aryan race formed the SUdra 
caste, p. 511. 

Affirmation and denial of a thing at 
one and the same time, p. ?32. 

Age of marriage and its consummation 
aooording to Hindu Religious Law, 
pp.538* 583; Age of consent Bill, p.538. 

Animal Sacrifice, p. 128 ; their killing 
at sacrifices not allowed, p. 178f. 

Aorist ( Sk. ), sense to be attaohed to 
it, p. 416f. ; A., Perfect, Imperfect, 
their use in Aitareya BrShmapa; A. 
never used in Ait. Br5. in telling 
stories; but when it is found used there 
pp.416-417; A. = English Present Per- 
fect =* completion of an action or a 
recent action confirmed ty usage in 
other works, pp. 417, 419, 420 ; A. 
intended by PBpini to show “ this 
day's “ past time or past time gene- 
rally, p. 419. 

Arhats (Jinas) twenty four, p. 311, 

Aristooratic form of Government pre- 
vailing in ancient Aryans of India, 


t 

p. 535f; instances of states where i 
prevailed, ibid. 

Astronomical observations mentioned 
in Vedic works; their date, p. 124; 
Astr. instrument purchased for govt, 
p. 349. 

Avesta very nearly similar in language 
to the Vedas, p. 635, 

Bible, religion in, adopted by PrBrthanB 
8amBj, p. 620. 

Boys— after upanayana to make over 
to Guru — to remain there for 12, 24 
or even 48 years— then to relinquish 
Brabmacarya and marry— time of 
Upanayana— boys married at an 
early age now p. 464. 

BrBhmapa caste — its formation p. 511 ; 
B. s learning from K? atriyas p. 193 ; 
dining with Kqatriyas and Vaisyas 
p. 512 ; regaining their power lost to 
Buddhists with the rise of Candra- 
| gupta and putting their sooial system 

i in order p. 535 ; B. club held in 
Bqrahay for introducing socisl re- 
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form into B. community in 1890, p. 
482. 

Brabmanic protest and enemies against 
tbe ritualistic system of the BrSh- 
mapa period, p. 122; B. religious 
works, faults in them pointed out by 
a Jain p. 309f.; B. gods, Jain account 
of their mis-deeds p. 314 ; B. revival 
p. 444. 

Brahmanism, growing into prominence 
with the restoration of native dynas- 
ties, p. 194. 

Brahmo SamSj, p. 480; both a religious 
and social Institution, its present 
work, p* 525. 

British Government, benefits conferred 
by it, p. 513. 

Buddhism, grown powerful under for- 
eign rulers, p. 194; B. its rise, age, the 
favourite religion, its decline p. 444; 
defects in B. p. 513 ; B.— moral revo- 
lution, the object of, p. 619. 

Buddhists, pp. 447, 455, 459; B of 
Northern India, their benevolence, 
p. 529; B. standing against Braha- 
nical religion, p. 613. 

Buddhistic Cardinal doctrines comfor- 
ed with other doctrines, p. 242f. 

Caste, influence of the aborigines, in- 
termarriages between them and the 
Aryans, p. 448 ; aboriginal blood yet 
flowing through veins of high easte 
Hindus of to-day, p. 449; any occupa- 
tion followed when needed, p.450; C.s 
originally four, their origin often 
fanciful, increased by intermarriages, 
P. 451 ; these preserved their original 
Vedic character, formation of sepa- 
rate castes by change of locality, p. 
453; excommunication predominant 
in the time of early Buddhism, p.454; 
religious schools or sects gave rise 
to different castes, now about 3000 
C.s; C. distinction disregarded by 
Buddhists and Vaifpavas p. 455; 
Benart's theory, p. 456 ; use of meat 
used by twice born, even beef allowed 
by 2pastamba, this practise prohi- 


bited by later Smfti writers; Senart's 
view— modern castes not grown out 
of old Vargas — this view opposed by 
Oldenberg— author's view same as 
that of Oldenberg p. 457 ; meat used 
by Br&hrnapas of Bengal, Mithila 
etc. today, countries influenced by 
Buddhism abstain from it, Surtl pro- 
hibited; it is a sin among seven 
deadly sins, p. 458; other raoes such 
as Yavanas, Greeks, Sakas swelled 
number of castes by incursions into 
country ; few formed by mixed mar- 
riages, some original, some by loca- 
tion, p. 474 ; separate castes caused 
by Abhiras, Gurjaras, HOpas etc. ; 
many religious sects turned iuto 
castes, Vrtttyas, a fruitful source of 
multiplication, p. 475; Senart’s view 
on C. system; absence of political 
and national feelings in India is 
cause of C. distinctions p. 476 ; their 
obliteration necessary ; Buddha 
thought four castes equally pure, 
legend of Assaldyana ; this question 
disscussed with Buddha, p. 477 ; all 
saints did not look upon C. as a 
social evil; all revolutions were reli- 
gious and moral, p. 478; Stolid in- 
difference to political revolutions; 
the same cannot be now continued ; 
t-vil» of C. system obstructive to 
formation of nation ; Paramahethta 
society founded in 1850 to eradicate 
C. system all secretly dining to- 
gether p. 479 ; author initiated in tbe 
society in 1853; new reformers hostile 
towards castes, like Buidba and 
Vaispavas, these new bodies adopted 
all the programme of social re- 
formers except doing away of Purdah 
system in the case of women ; caste 
rules less observed owing to Railways 
and foreign travels, for improving 
one's worldly position only ; remain- 
ing in previous religions by violating 
rules in foreign countries eto. invol- 
ves hypocrisy, this is highly prejudi- 
cial to the healthy growth of Hindu 
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Society. p. 481 ; clubs and Parisads | 
harden caste distinctions and not 
soften thorn; caste partiality not 
removed by English education p. 482; 
mixed marriages, open dining to- 
gether etc., re-enactment of old : 
Hindu Law be sought to obliterate 
C. distinctions p. 483; intercourse 
between respectable fain lies at least ; 
be organised ; national feeling useful 
in times of war ; caste feeling dies j 
even harder than national feeling, J 
p. 484; obliterations of caste dis- | 
tinctions alone before our mind’s eye, j 
p. 485 ; provincial nationalities under j 
the guidauce of central authority will 
combine together for promotion of j 
Iadian interests ; confederation in 
social as well as Politics be our aim | 
p. 486 ; English Govt. effected a great | 
revolution in institution of castes, 
no distinction between puuishment • 
to SHdra and BrShmaija, all old | 
authorities on law set aside, Vedas ; 
may be recited by SOdras, p. 490 ; our ! 
duty towards lowest castes, Railways 
effected silent revolution, p. 491 ; 
each caste a separate community, j 
no social intercommunication to j 
bind them into one whole p.492; 
chronic poverty of agricultural class- i 
es etc. p. 493; going b;».ck t> our ! 
society which once existed; late j 
marriages, widow marriage, educa- 
tion of women must be restored, j 
p. 497 ; exhibition of any C. partiality 
must be severely condemned; Isvara- 
candra VidyasSg&ra inaugurated re- 
form widow-marriage, it was san- I 
ctloned by SSstras; reform through j 
agenoy of oaste is unsatisfactory, j 
p. 498. 

Castes, their original formation ex- 
plained; p. 511f ; formerly not very 
rigid, instances p,512; present number 
4000, their evil effects; p. 512 ; multi- 
plying, p. 520 ; their fusion necessary 
for national unity, p. 524; lower 


castes in depressed condition be* 
coming Christians to improve their 
social condition p.528; C.s due to the 
feeling of exclusiveness, p. 532; secret 
violation of oaste rules but outward 
conformity to them, p. 534; C. clubs 
for separate C.s an evil p. 522. 

Caste system, not in Vedic time, its ori- 
gin p. 511; C. system a monster p. 515* 
its germs existing among European 
Aryans p. 520; its abolition p. 522; 
its inveterate nature ; its germs des- 
troyed early in Europe p. 523f. 

Central Reform Association at Bombay 
a proposal for establishing it, p. 524. 
Christianity, moral revolution the ob- 
ject. of, p. 619. 

Commensality, another characteristic 
of caste; restrictions to food for four 
castes; authors of Dharmasdstra 
differ, p. 452. 

Committee, cheap literature, of the 
Theistic Association of Bombay, 
which published 1883; the author’s 
anniversary address, etc.; Theism, 
p. 603. 

Concubines, p. 515. 

Conjectural emendations, European 
scholars oondemned for indulging 
too frequently in ; their gratuitous 
and provoking “emendations*' p. 423. 
Connubium, essence of castes, p. 452. 
Conventionalism in Skr. works begin- 
ning to prevail, p. 429. 

Copperplates, a set of purohase for 
Govt. p. 349. 

Corn Laws, ( in England ) p. 533. 
Corporate consciousness, results of its 
want in use instanced by the growth 
of social evils, p. 519f. 

Creation according to Ka£mir Saivism, 
real, p. 204 ; C. not Vivarta, illusion, 
regarded as ParipSma p. 221, 
Critioal scholar, his point of view, 
p. 504 ; C. method applied to philoso- 
phy and religion p. 604. 

Custom, making people oblivious to 
the cruelty or absurdity of a practice; 
instances, p. 611 ; its tyranny p. 512 
Ca. god p. 513. 
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Dancing, Drawing and Music, a part of 
women's education, in Epic times, 
p. 505. 

Dialeots, different from the Prakrits, 
p. 285. 

Digest-writers, texts quoted by, not 
always found in the original works ; 
p. 544; the authors of Digests not 
regarded as infallible p. 558. 
Discontent with present condition, 
root of progress, p. 537, 

4 Dnyan Prakash ' of Poona, p. 518, 527. 
Drunkenness amongst higher castes, 
what it is due to, p. 534. 

Early marriages, their results, p. 528. 
Ecclesiastical Absolutism ( in India ) 
checking freedom of thought and 
action, p. 535f. 

Electric Telegraph in Vedas, p. 568. 
Endogamy, characteristic of caste 
generally becoming the rule, p. 450, 

451. 

English Education, its liberalising 
effect p. 513, 530. 

Equinoxes, revolution of the, " a V©da- 
b5bya M opinion, p. 212. 

Etymological school of European 
scholars, p. 508. 

Euolid, p. 421. 

European civilization, its liberalising 
contact, p. 513. 

Evolution, Law of, applicable in material 
and spiritual world ; what its fulfil- 
ment implies, p. 537. 

Falsehood, optimistic smooth; F. in ' 
social matter, p. 536. 

Female education, date of its being 
undertaken, p. 520; originally in pri- 
vate hands, afterwards taken up by • 
govt., p. 521 ; F. infanticide, p 495, 
519, 531; its practice in Bengal and 
among Rajputs p. 510. 

Figures, omitted in representing regnal 
years; p. 440; figure 8 representing 
6th year of a reign, ibid; fig. 22 - 18th 
year of a reign, ibid. 

Fish, as offering to Dev! in Tffntrik 
worship ; p. 223. 

84 ( R. G, Bhandarkar’s works, Vol. 


Foreign incursions, contributing to 
social degeneration, p, 510; K. In- 
vading races, becoming Hindus, 
Ksatriyas, or Sadras, p. 519, 522. 637 
competition of F. nations, p. 520; K. 
travel as part of sooiul reform pro- 
gramme, p. 523 ; foreigners conquer- 
ing Hindus because of the latter's 
wanting in National sentiment, p. 
534. 

Funeral ceremonies, th© Vedio vofso 
to bo repeated about the wife's rising 
up from the side of the dead husband, 
>. 507. 

Girls, nine months old, married to 
boys about a year old, p. 507; 
their proper ago for bearing ohildren 
according to ancient and modern 
medical authorities, p. 555. 

God, all religions revealed by Him, p. 
608 ; One Supreme Godhead, all other 
gods are His several names, p. 610; 
growth of worship of gods. p. 611 ; 
G. in the religion of the Prarthana 
Samaj, p. 620;G.as leading men from 
the primitive times to the present 
day, p. 621. 

Grammar, necessity of teaching it, p. 
413; in connection with language; 
in teaching Skr. Grammar ibid; 
grammatical terms ( Skr. ), prejudice 
against them,p. 415. 

Hair, their shaving off (Jain) p. 236. 
Hindus, not rude or careless observers 
of astronomical facts, p. 123f.; 
their careful philological obser- 
vations; careful preservation of Veda 
and sacrificial worship, p. 124 ; H. 
community a geographical extension 
only, p. 512 ; individual advancement 
the goal of Hindus ; want of national 
consciousness among ancient Hindus, 
p. 518f.; 534; H. dominion restored by 
Sikhs in the North and Marathaa in 
the South, p. 535; ancient H. lawn al- 
lowed girls to remain unmarried after 
puberty, p.540;premahomedan foreign- 
ers absorbed in H. society ; inoor* 

II] 
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poration of preniahomedan foreign- 
ers into the H. social organisation, 
pp. 624-638. 

Hindu religious law, lines of its later 
deve'opment, p. 514 ; religious reform 
necessary before social reform, p. 526; 
its tendency to find a text to justify 
a new custom, p. 544 ; it allows con- 
summation of marriage deferred for 
three years after puberty, p. 550 ; H. 
religious law writers, their rules re- 
garding consummation of marriage 
shown to harmonise with ancient 
medical authorities, p.554, 557. 

Historical work in broken Sanskrit 
and Gujarati, pp. 72-79. 

Imperfect, its use in the Aitareya 
Brtthmapa, p. 416. 

Ind'A, its individual life and want of 
corporate life, p. 518. 

Indians, capacity f. r assimilating 
national sentiment not denied to 
them, p. 536. 

Indian Civil Service.I.Medical service, 
p. 481 ; I. Legislative Council, p. 538. 

Infant marriages as the logioal resut 
of early marriages, p. 531. 

Intercourse immediately after maturity 
if neoessary according to Hindu reli- 
gious law, pp. 538-540 ; no text in 
support of its being necessary on the 
occasion of the first oourse, p. 545, 
547 ; I. not mandatory but only per- 
missive, p. 550f., 553. 

Interest, rate of. according to a Nasik 
inscription, p. 629. 

Invisible and Infinite, forcing itself 
upon man, since the dawning of 
human intelligence, p. 605, 607. 

Jains, Digambara sect, its origin, p, 
2!3f.; doctrine and their exposition ; 

D. J. legendary literature p. 2701; 
five classes of persons in D. J. deserv- 
ing adoration enumerated, p. 280 ; 
Svetfirabara Jains, their works and 
Mss, examined by 8. R. Bhandarkar 
( author's son ), p. 286 ; J. 8sSvakas 
( lay followers ) their duties, p. 264 ; | 


J.s., their giving Sanskrit form to 
the Prakrit words, p. 266n.; J. monks, 
their duties, p. 268 ; J.s admitting 
Brahmanic domestic ceremonies, p. 
286; J.s copying BrShmapas, p. 318. 

Jain Bh3p(jaras, p. 68; J. sacred books 
written in the prevalent dialect of 
the time when the books were writ- 
ten, p. 286 ; J. dootrines compared 
with orther doctrines, p. 242f.; J. 
Jewels, five, making up the whole J. 
creed p. 241; J. knowledge coexten- 
sive with Loka and Xloka, p. 228f.; 
J. K. of five kinds, p. 251f.; J. K. 
formerly only orally transmitted 
with no books, changes in it p. 285; 
J. sacred Literature, an account of 
it, its three divisions, p. 252f.; its 
traditional history as given in Dig. 
Pat^avali, pp. 284-286; J. sacred 
Lore reduced to writing by two 
Munis p. 285; J. Metaphysics p. 244; 
28 Observances laid down for a 
Silramana J. p. 238; J. Philosophy, its 
compromising with two Brahmanic 
schools, p. 286; J. Religion as path 
of universal love, p. : 74; 58 Rites 
similar to Brahmanic rites and hav- 
ing same names but with different 
Mantras, p. 274; J. scriptures when 
first written, p. 286; total number of 
letters and words in it, p. 256; J. soul, 
its three kinds of development, p. 226; 
J. Story of a Brahman ascetic mar- 
rying a widow, p. 509; J. sectarian 
writing p. 317. 

Jainism, its " Three Jewels" p. 225; 
these are Jfi5na, Darsana, CSritra or 
Dharma ( moral discipline ) p. 239f.; 
J. maintains the existence of the 
soul, an independent substance; 
regards love hatred eto. as qualities 
of the soul, p. 242; its compromise 
between different systems ; J. not a 
sect of Buddhism, dootrines common 
to both J.and Buddhism; moral disci- 
pline according to them both p, 2436 
J. later than B. p, 244 ; J. having no 
books written for a long time, p» 284 * 
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J. growing strong with the decline . | 
of B. and approximating to Brah- ! 
maoism; appropriating Brahmnnic ! 
popular heroes, p. 286; J. found about j 
the time of B. ibid; Jainism and j 
Vai£e?ika system, points of re* ; 
semblance, p. 243f. ' 

Jainistic Highest condition explained, 
p. 235f.; J. Inscriptions, their paucity 
in the beginning of Jainsim, p. 286. 

Japanese, their modern progress and 
reform p. 536. 

Jupiter amongst the Homans, p. 620. 

Kesari ( Poona weekly ), p. 578. j 

Kulin marriages, practice of, in Bengal, I 
reason of the practice being establi- j 
she # d, p« 510; K. marriages of about : 
100 or more girls to one man, p. 531f. | 

Kulinism p* 495. j 

Languages, offshoots of Sk., modern j 
vernaculars, formation of Prakrit and | 
Pali, p. 447 ; L. Vocal peruliarities 
of different Indian provinces dis- 
played, p. 448. 

Learned classes (ancient Indian) they 
never lost their peculiar excellences, 
p. 534. 

MSdhva AcSryas, suceessi n list of the 
( High Priests ), pp. 17-20. 

Madhva sect ( system ) Recession list 
of their High Priests, p. 16f.; nature 
of these lists, p. 16. 

Madhva Vedanta system, p. 15f. 

Madras Hindu Social Reform Associa- 
tion, an address on Social Roform, 
delivered before that Association, 
pp. 503-517. 

Man born with three liabilities, p. 549; 
his duty ends with begetting one son, 
p. 553. 

Mandatory or Obligatory precepts, 
p. 57 3f. 

Manuscripts ; report on search for Sk. 
Mss. for 1882-83. pp. 1-57; private 
libraries, their cataloguing ; search 
for 8k. mss. formerly solely in 
charge ' of the author ( Or. Bhan- 
darker ), afterwards work divided 


between him and Peterson, p. 1; Mss. 
purchased in Oujtirath ; oldest paper 
ms. in the collection, p. 2 ; ohjeot of 
acquiring Mss. p. 6; private libraries 
of Mss. at Nasik examined p. 55; 
earliest paper Mss., date when paper 
began to he used for writing Mss. 
p. 56; Palm-leaf Mss. before paper, 
p. 56f.; Report on search for 8k. 
Mss. for 1883-84 ; pp. 58-291 ; Kftimlr 
SB rad It Mss. purchased at Delhi, 
p. 94 ; review of report on Mss. for 
1882-83, p. 287ft n, ; Mss. having 
double ( Saihvat and rfnkn ) dates, 
p. 289f. ; Report, on search for Sk. 
Mss. for 1881 87, pp. 292*348; Mss. 
collected in Gujarath, Rajpntann, 
iu Maratha country, p. 292; Report 
on search for Sk. Mss. during 1887- 
91 pp. 349 412; Mss. collected In 
Gujarath, Rajputana and Maratha 
country, p. 349. 

Maratha. the Poona Weekly, p. 566. 

Marathas and Brahmans, bitter caste 
disputes between them at Kolhapnr 
and Baroda, p. 522. 

Marriage ritual indicates that the girls 
were grown up, p. 505f.; early mar- 
riages, ago of M ; ancient practice of 
late M.s; evidence of Sntras etc ; 
the time when early M.s begun 
to come into vogue, p. 506; M. of 
young girls with a* d, p.521;in junctions 
of Rsis regarding M. time of girls, 
reasons for early M s, coming into 
vogua p. 531 ; an e«say on age of M., 
its consummation according to Hindu 

religious law, pp. 538-585; M.s after 
puberty now unknown among higher 
castes; texts in support of early M. a. 
light penance for not doing so, p. 
543f, 544; general position of ancient 
law in the matter of consummation 
of M. summed up, p. 556f ; this is in 
keeping with ancient rules, p. 557; 
chronology of authors regarding 
marriage of girls, p. 599. 

Meat as offering to Devi in Tantrio 
worship, p* tttt 
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Medical authorities on physical deve- 
lopment of men and women and on 
consummation of marriage, pp. 553f. 

Mercantile classes ( ancient Indian ), 
they never lost their peculiar excel- 
lences, p. 534. 

Military classes, ( anciont Indian), 
their spirit never permanently crush- 
ed, p. 534. 

Mirror, its illustration as aSopted by 
different schools of Philosophy, p. 
203; its illustration in Vedanta, p.204. 

Moral force in Social Reform, what it 
means, p. 503f; its absence in our 
character within the last twenty 
centuries, p. 504. 

Moral indignation, not formerly roused 
against iniquities, instances, p. 51 2f. 

Mysticism usurping the place of (Vedic) 
spiritual worship before the Brah- 
mapa period. 

National sentiment, Hindus not actu- 
ated by it, p. 534. 

Nationality, homogeneous, its forma- 
tion, p. 515 ; spirit of N., the anti- 
dote to caste system, p. 524. 

Native Opinion ( Bombay Daliy ), 
p. 576. 

Natural phenomena, revealing God to 
the apoient Aryans, p, 610. 

Nature, personified as Agni, VSyu, 
Indra, Usas etc., p. 619. 

Nautch women, p. 515. 

Normal olass in Bombay, p. 479. 

Order, idea o£ in the phenomena of 
Nature, p. 610. 

Orders, three, Br&hmapas, Ksatriyas, 
VaUyas, later became hereditary ; 
still oommensality and connubium 
between these did not exist as at 
present day, interoaste dinners, 
marriages ( Anuloma and Pratiloma ) 
often found; mixed castes found, 
their names derived from looality, 
Cassias and Nisadas also mention- 
ed in mired castes, p. 473. 

Pandit, the traditional, his point of 
view, p. 504 ; their attempts to 


prove customary praotioe to be 
authoritative, p. 514. 

Paramahathsa Society, p. 479, 480 ; 
?. Mandali, a secret (Sooial Reform) 
Society, its history, p. 522. 

Pax Britannioa, its results, p. 530. 

Perfect, its use in Aitareya BrShmana, 
p. 416. 

Permissive Texts, their nature, p. 577 ; 
P. and mandatory precepts, pp. 581- 
83. 

Plague ( Bubonic ) its adverse social 
result, p. 521. 

Political advancement, impossible 
without social and moral advance- 
ment, p. 513 ; ( early Indian ) P. his- 
tory, its sketch, p. 534f. ; P. develop- 
ment in the West and in India,* com- 
pared and contrasted, p. 535. 

Polyandry, not prevailing in early 
times, p. 507. 

Polygamy, prevailing in ancient times, 
p. 507. 

Practices, religious sanction acoorded 
to them by inserting texts in later 
works, p. 513. 

Praise, as breeding unwillingness to 
progress, p. 537. 

Prakrit verses in a work, p. 9 ; P.s 
when formed, p.244; date of their 
development, p. 286; date of their 
being changed into distinctive dia- 
lects ibid; P. verses in praise of 
kings of middle ages, p. 335f. 

PrSrthanS SamSj, p. 480 ; usual service 
at P. S. oonducted in Marathi, p.603; 
necessity of English address, at the 
anniversary of the P. 8., p. 603-604 ; 
the P. S. the latest phase of God's 
Revelation to man, p.609,622; the 
mission of P. 8., the same as that of 
TukSrSma and other Sfidhus, p.615-6; 
P. 8., its position in the religious 
world, pp. 617-623; P. 8. conception s 
and constituents of religion, p.620; 
P. 8., its principles compared and 
advocated, p. 623. 

Priestly classes ( anoient Indian ) 
never lost their peouliar excellences, 
p. 534. 
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Production and Destruction at the 
same time of a thing united, ( Jain 
Phi. ), p. 227, IS!. 

Provinces, ancient practice of naming 
them after the names of theK$atriya 
tribes settled in them, p. 535. 

Puberty, marriage before, or after, 
discuss: d from Manu texts, pp. 584-5. 

Recommendatory or permissive pre- 
cepts, p. 57 3f. 

Religion, inseparable from humanity, 
p. 605; R. history, teachings of 
p. 610 ; essence of R., p. 61 7 ; science 
of R.. its object, p. 617 ; answer to 
question as to why man thinks of R. 
at all, p. 618 ; five constituents of R. 
ibid; rudiments of R., p. 618-19; 
Semitic R.s, p. 619 ; morality con- 
nected with R., p. 619 ; evolution of 
R. meaning a continuous Revelation, 
p. 621 ; Religious belief, function of, 
p. 606 ; Religious speculation active 
about the time when PS^ini lived or 
even earlier, p. 192. 

Republics, ancient, their existence as 
evidenced by the names of provinces, 
settled by K$atriya tribes, p. 535 ; 
aristocratic R.s ( western ) becoming 
democracies ; in India becoming 
absolute monarchies, p. 535. 

Revelation continuous, as meaning 
the evolution of Religion, p. 621. 

Rites, their multiplication and sys- 
tematisation, carried to excess ; 
their ancient opponents, p. 122. 

Rope and 8erpent, its illustration in 
VedSnta, p. 204. 

Royal personages, instances of, subserv- 
ing literary or scientific purposes, 
p. 327. 

Sacrifices, performance of, present day 
praotioe of re-employing priests &o. 
p.120. Soma and others S.s, p. 611. 

Sacrificial rites of BrJhmapas classi- 
fied into four divisions, p.HOf.; Sacri- 
fioial fires, their inauguration, p. Ill; 
developed long after the hymn period, 
p, 110 ; conscious manufacture of S. 


in full force in BrShmapa period, 
p. 121 ; long continued protest against 
them, p. 122; period of the develop* 
meat of ritual sacrifice, p. 124. 

Sanskrit, beginning of its study in Bom* 
bay Presidency, its utility as a branch 
of general education, p. 413; 8k. 
wrongly regarded as more difficult 
than Latin, p. 413 ; new spirit with 
regard to Sk. studies ; Sk. College of 
Poona, causes of its existence, Its 
drawbacks, its abolition, desirability 
of restoring it, p 413; Sk. grammar 
works exclusively studied by modern 
Pandits, p. 10; two 8k. books 
of the author contains needful 
Sk. grammar, p. 415; 8k. gram- 
mar not an empiric study 
with P5i?ini and ancient grammari- 
ans, p. 420; Sk. grammarians, their 
method and systematising efforts, 
p. 421 ; Sk. Literature, general idea 
of, p. 443; its different layers, 
p. 504f. ; Sk. writers studiously con- 
cealing their names, p. 293. 

Ssrasvata Parifad, p. 482. 

SSstrins, employed for collecting Mss., 

p. 1. 

Sati Practice, prevailing among some 
(ancient) European races, p. 501; 
once prevailing among Indo-Xryans, 
but afterwards given up, p. 609f. 
but again revived, p. 510; its existence 
in Vedic times ; stopped by British 
Govt., p. 509. 

Sentiments as constituents of religion 
of PrSrtbanS SamSj, p. 621. 

Sholapur, ( address ), p. 518, 532» 533, 
536. 

Social, Madras Hindu 8. Reform Asso- 
ciation, its pledges, p. 5X4f. ; 8. Con- 
ference, Presidential Address at 
the Ninth 8. C. held in 1895, pp. 487-* 
502 ; and at Provin. ( Bom. ) 8. O* 
pp. 518-526 ; and at National 8, 0« 
pp. 527-537 ; some reproaches against 
it, p.533; 8. deterioration, its causes, 
p. 510f.; 8. History of India, pp. 448- 
470 ; 8. ideal in ancient times highe r 
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than now, p. 504; 8. institutions, 
historical review, p. 504f. ; 8. 
reforms : obstacles of our healthy 
development to be removed; conserva- 
tism of our nature, fear of excommu- 
nicaticn etc. hold us back, p.494; 
motive of action was never made 
under the guidanoe of reason and 
higher feelings, p. 495; not to be left 
to time but to be effected by consci- 
ous intention, no headlong actions, 
p. 496; Frenoh Revolution not to be 
adopted but English mode to be imi- 
tated, ibid ; modest proposal : eating 
together and intermarriages, p. 497 ; 
competition and rivalry, necessary 
conditions of progress, p. 499 ; moral 
law is the unohanging law of pro- 
gress in human society, p. 501 ; dis- 
abilities of lower classes be re- 
moved ; extract from Qautama, p. 502; 
co-operation of orthodox people in 
8. R. impossible, p. 514 ; lukewarm- 
ness about it on Bom. side, p. 516 ; 
early history, p. 520; 8. R. to be 
associated with moral reform; its 
greater necessity than politic jl 
reform, p. 520; in Bengal popu- 
larising it by educating public 
opinion, p. 525 ; their object, p. 527 ; 
a national movement, p. 528f. ; no 
strong moral force at its back to be 
guided by reason, p. 532; 8. R. 
movements and method of procedure, 
p. 53Sf. ; an element of national 
interest, p. 534 ; 8. Reformers taking 
their stand on Sk. Texts, p. 574. 
Bolstioes, their position as given in 
the VedSngajyotisa, p. 123. 

Son, the part he has in Hindu religions 
and domestic life, p.553; sons of 
twelve kinds enumerated in Smftis, 
p. 531. 

Soul, views about it aooording to dif- 
ferent Indian Philosophies, p.242; Its 
exlstenoe acknowledged by Jains 
against Buddhists, p. 283. 

Spirit, as the one oreator, p. 619. 

8 team Engine* in Vedas, p. 568. 


SubodhapatrikS (weekly paper), p. 577, 
580. 

Substance and its qualities identical 
with each other ( Jain Phi.), p. 231. 

Sympathy, as a motive, p. 529. 

Texts creeping into books to sanction 
customs, p. 514 ; in support of 
married girls remaining without con- 
nection, p. 540 ; protest against the 
practice of changing readings of 
original texts, p. 596 ; Textual cor- 
ruptions proceed from particular to 
general names and not vice versa , 
p. 71. 

Theism, ' asis of, and its relation to 
the revealed religions, pp. 603-16. 

Time, no force in Social Reform, p. 
529 ; T. simply a category of the 
understanding to distinguish one 
event from another, p. 530 ; method 
of reckoning, following seasons ac- 
cording to Nasik inscriptions,, p.632. 

Times of India, p. 576. 

Truth, pessimistic, rough, in social 
matters, p. 536 ; T. itself is pessi- 
mistic, ibid. 

Twelve Supreme Sovereigns (J ainistic?) 
p. 311. 

Vedio Literature, conjectural emenda- 
tions in it, by European scholars 
condemned, p. 423. 

Vedic religion, degenerating into 
formalism before the BrShmapa 
period, p. 122. 

Vedio verses, their mechanical repeti- 
tion, ooming into practice before 
BrShmapa period, p. 122. 

Vernacular, its earliest Hindi form 
p. 342 ; V.s in three forms ; stage of 
their developments in the eleventh 
eentury, p. 343 ; date of their assum- 
ing their modern character, ibid. 

Vernal equinox ooourring in the begin- 
ning ofKrttikS, its date, p. 123. 

Vestments, three, of the soul aooording 
to Veddnta, p. 180. 

Western nations ( modern ), results of 
the oontqct with, p. 529f, 
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Widows, their duties laid down in a 
work, p. 6 ; Burning of widows re- 
newed p. 519; W. marriage, no sin in 
it, p. 312, 313 ; circumstances under 
which it is allowed ibid ; restricted 1 
by Manu to child widows, p. 508; W. j 
M. known in the twelfth century, p. ! 
509; date of first W. M. on this side, j 
p. 521; how they oame to be pro- | 
scribed, p. 532. 

Wife, leaving her father’s Gotra and I 
having her husband’s, p. 541. | 

Will, power of, p. 618. j 

Wine as the highest offering to Devi j 
in Tantrio worship, p. 222. 

Women, three prominent W. in upani- j 
sads taking active part in debate at 
Janaka's court, p. 458; Draupadi ' 
discussing with Yudhis^hira, influ- | 
ence and position of W. in those 
days ; nuns amongst Buddhists took 
part in intelligent discussions: 
husband and wife two masters of the 
house, their union permanent like that 
of Heaven and Earth; Maitreyi and 
YSjfiavalkya discuss Brahma, a fa- 
mous discourse, p.459; story of VisSkS 
a female devotee mentioned, p. 460 ; 
other side of the picture ; as a wife 
highly respected, as a woman held in 
little esteem ; a girl free to choose 
her husband in Rgveda times; 
Women deceive men, possess wiles, 
p. 461; Manu hard on W.;Git5 also 
similarly hard; Mbh. extract XIII. 39, 
40; women's nature, p. 462; age 
of M. of W.p. 463, 464; burning of 
widows with husbands’ dead bodies, 


no allusion in Rgv„ ref. in Atharva- 
veda and Taitt. Arap.;A4v. Qf.SOtra; 
p. 465 ; story of MBdri ; this usage 
stopped by the British; widov M>; 
instance of this in Vedas, p.466, 
passage in Ait. BrB., Parffara, 
NSrada Smrtis; p 467; present 
state of women, female infants killed 
p.468 ; practice of marrying many 
girls, we are subject to threefold 
tyranny, political, priestly and 
social, p. 469; education of W. p. 436; 
misery of widows contrasted with 
that of a widower; dying of girls 
owing to ill-assorted marriages, 
p. 489 ; such M.s deserve condemna- 
tion, p. 490; women not debarred from 
highest education in olden times, 
p. 504; women singing in assemblies 
in 11th cen.; inscriptions! evidence, 
p. 505; their seclusion introduced 
under Mabomedan domination, p.505; 
their position in Epics, Vedas etc,, p. 
50?f.; under certain conditions allow- 
ed to marry a second husband, p. 503; 
their status lowered, reasons there- 
of p. 510 ; their elevation and proper 
place in society, due respeot for 
them, p. 515; their present condition 
and education, p. 523. 

World, belief in the existence of, p.606. 

Worship of Gods, more spiritual and 
heart-felt in Vodic times than later, 
p. 121 f. 

Zeus Pater amongst the Greeks 

p. 620. 
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AgnlpurBpa, p. 319. 

AgrByaglpBrva, p. 355. 

Ajayakoia, p. 165. 

Atharvavallls or Kathavallls = Ka^ho- 
panigad, p. 96. 

Atbamveda, 1 iterature belonging to v 
not olearly speo ified, p. 4. 

Atharva-Veda (SaifchitB) pp. 465ff; 
p.508. 

Atharvopanijads, p. 95f. 

AdbhutasBgara by Balla]asena, pp.343* 

348. 

Advaita (u), p. 95. 

AdvaitaoandrikS by BrahmBnanda- 
sarasvatl, history of Brah* p. 180f. 

Advaitalaghuoandrikfi by BrahmB- 
nandasarasvatl = an exposition of the 
Advaitasiddhi ofMadhusndanasaras- 
vatl or an abridgement of the author’s 
AdvaitaoandrikS, p. 181. 

AdhyBtmarahasya, a work by A4a- 
dhara, p. 348. 

AnarghyarBghava(ippapaka, p. 83. 

AnukramapIdhnpdbO, p 394; =8arv«- 
nukrama in a tabulated form, ibid* 

Anukramapl-Vrtti, p. 305. 

AnuttaraupapSdikBhga, Jain, p. 253. 

AnunyBsa, p. 175* 

AnuvBkBnukramapl, p. 295. 

AnekdiBstrBrthasamucoaya ( Jain ), 
p. 47* 

AnekBntajayepatfikS of Abhayadeva, 
p. 53. 

AnekBrtha ( Kota ) p. 435. 

AhekBrthamafijarl, p. 175. 

AntakrddaiBhga ( Jain ), p. 353. 

Antyefii by KBrByapabba||a, p. 150. 

AndhrakumBravWBha, p. 63. 

AnyoktikapthBbbarapa, p; 334. 

AparBjltaproobB, a work of Archi- 
tecture, p. 333. 

Abdhi, p. 137. 


AbhljfiBna-SBkuntala, p. 427. 

AbhidhBnamSlB, p. 175. 

AbhinavaoandrikB by 8atyanStba- 
tlrtha ( MBdhva Vedanta ), p. 23. 

AbhilasitBrthacintfimapi by Some- 
svara, K. of Deooan ( later ) CB. d. 
p. 65. 

Amara(kota), p. 154, 164, 319, 435. 

AmaramBlB, or AmaralatS, 435f ; one 
and the same work, p. 165, 175, 
436nl. 

Araarutataka, p. 324. 

Amptabindu ( U. ), p. 95. 

Argava, a DharmasBstrawork, p. 143. 

ArthasBstra, p. 175. 

AlarfakBramaftjasB by Devataihkara, 
p. 326ff ; ( a work dealing with 
Madhavarao and Raghunatharao 
Peshwas ) ; D.’s family ; a Gujaratbi 
Brahman, p. 328. 

AlBtatanti ( U. ), p. 95. 

A&ltikasama, Jain work, p. 257. 

Atakacarita, p. 63. 

Ataatantra, p. 175. 

ASvatastra, p. 175. 

As^aprBbhpta by KundakundScSrya, 
p. 224. 

AftBngahpdaya, p. 215, 554. 

Agt&hgahfdayoddyota, com. on VSg- 
bhatasaibhitS by Atadhara, p. 348. 

A^ottaratatopanigad, p. 4. 

AstinBstipravSdapttrva, p. 255. 

AkBtagat&aCQlikJ, p. 256. 

Agaroa, p.’ 165. 

Agneya PurBpa, p. 344. 

AoBradinakaroddyota, completed by 
Visv eivara « GBgBbbaUa ; its con- 
tents, p. 148. 

loBrfinga, Jain, p. 353. 

loMdtrfa, by Srldatta, p. lS9f; a 

com. on it by Oanrlpati, date of t 
com., ibid. < 


he 
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Atma (U.)» P* 95. 

AtmapravBdapttrva (Jain), p. 255. 

AtmSnu&Bsana of Ghipabhadra, p. 278. 

AtharrapasUtra, p. 103 ; by PBpinlya, 
p. 105; p. 306f. 

AtharvapBdbhuta, p. 344. 

AdipurBpa, p. 319. 

AdipurSpa (Jain) by Jinasena, p. 271; 
its date, 271f. 

Adya PurSpa, p. 344. 

Anandavalll (U.), p. 95. 

Anandavalll = (part of) Taittiriyo- 
panisad, p. 97. 

Apastamba Gfhya Sutra, its marriage 
ritual presupposes a girl's having 
arrived at maturity, p. 557. 

ApastambadhvanitBrthakBrikBs by 
TrikBp4amapdAn & « authors and 
works quoted in the A. Karikas, 
p. 306f. ; the work described, p. 100. 

Apastambasmpti. p. 143. 

AptamlmBihsBlaihkSra, Dig. Jain work, 
p. 67. 

Ar&mbhasiddhivBrtBkSvya, p. 63. 

Arupeya (U) p. 95. 

Arupela, a Tantra, p. 217. 

ArogyacintBmapi, p. 216. 

Ar$ako6a, p. 175. 

AvadyakacUrpi, ( Jain ), p. 54. 

AAauoanirpaya by Jivadeva, p. 150. 

A4earyaparvan, p. 165. 

Aioaryamafijarl, p. 165, 175, 370. 

Xfiramopaniga d, p . 95. 

A£valSy ana-Gphya-KSrikas, p. 567. 

A6val5yana-G?hyak&rik5, attributed to 
KumBrila ; a KBrikB therefrom, 
p. 297 ; a bbBsya on it, p. 297f. 

XAvalByana-Gyhyapaddhati-KBrikB at- 
tributed to KumBrilabhatta, p. 151. 

A4valByana-Gphyapari4irta, p. 305, 
547( 552,556,566,568. 

A4valyByana-Grbya-8tttra, p. 303, 465, 
5401, 567, 578. 

AsvalBy&na-SUtra, p. 297, 298nl ; p.300, 
305 . 

XfcralByana-Smpti, p. 546; spurious, p* 
504 , 507 ; its spurious nature, p. 567f.; 
soup Mss. of It do not oontain the 
Sloka about the performance of Gar* 


bhBdhfina at first IjUu., p. 570 ; un- 
known to most Dibandha writers ; 
Laghuand Brhat A. 8. not known, 
P. 576. 

Ahnika of MBdhvas by ChaliSri Nrsiih- 
hBoBrya, p. 149. 

UpSdisatravftti p. 160, 165, 175. 

Uttama, a tantra, p. 217. 

Uttaratantre, p. 436n2. 

\ UttaratBpan! ( U.), p. 95. 

UttnrapurSqa - Seoond part of Adi- 
purSpa, p. 2<4; Us oonseoration, 
p. £76f. 

UttararBmaoprita, third and last work 
of BhavabhQti, p. 426 ; its excellences 
and short-comings, p. 414, 428f. 

QttarSdhyayaua, Jain work, p. 257. 

Utpalinikoia, p. 165; as Utpalinl, 
p. 435. 

UtpBdapnrva, p. 254. 

Ud&harap a-M afi jari, p. 334. 

Udyogaparvan, p. 165. 

UpadesamttlB, p. 54. 

UpBdhyBy asarvasva, p. 165. 

UpSsakadhyayana, Ahga, composed by 
Gaqadhara Vpfabhasena, p. 253, 
269. 

Usmabheda, p. 165. 

Usmaviveka, p. 165, 175. 

Rgvidhttna, p # . 319. 

Rgveda, its hymns collected with a 
literary object, p. 119 ; resorted to 
for higher Soma Saorifioes^ P* 120 ; 
ji, hymns used in 'the Aptoryima 
sacrifices, p.131; 1.139.9 ; IV. 

57.8; VI. 75; X.95; p* 294; ite 
total number of hymns ; 9t 4 VII* 01 ; 
VII. 58 ( omitted In some tests); 
R.Vin.4fc p. 295; test repre- 
sented by BarvSnukrama is the test 
of the 8BhkhByana school, P.233; 
JJ. p. 299n; VTIL 58, p.300; 
its traditional number, p. 301, 305 ; 


9.p. 295. 4451,458,465. 
85 I B .G. Bhan4arkar*s Works, Vol. IL J 
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llgveda-8arbhita t hymns composed at 
different times, p. 443; R. Saift., 
p. 417!., 507. 

£kSvaff, a note on it, pp. 439-442 ; its 
date, p. 332f., 327 ; its com., p. 437. 

Aitareya-BrBhmapa, illustrations from 
it as means to determine the exact 
sense of the Skt. Aorist, p. 416f. ; of 
Imperfect, Perfect and Aorist, 
p. 417ff.; A. BrB. quoted, p. 120, 461, 
467, 471f. ; A. BrS., on Polygamy 
and Polyandry, p. 507. 

Kathavalli ( U. ), p. 95. 

Kathasruti, p. 307, 344. 

Ka(ha"»Satra, laying down the per- 
formance of Caturm3sy3ni to live 
days, p. 114. 

Kaptha£ruti ( u. ), p. 95. 

KapthBbharapa of Vararuci, p. 360, 
364, 368. 

KapthEbhUsap&kBvyBlaihkara, p. 175. 

KathBnakakoia of JineSvara ( Jain ), 
p. 53. 

Kandallvytti by Balacandra, p. 60. 

KapphipBbhyudaya (also Kasphina 0 and 
KapphinB 0 ), p. 175. 

Kamalakara, p. 147. 

Earka(sya) Paddhati, p. 103. 

KarpUraprakarabhidhBnakosa, p. 60. 

KarpUramafijarT, p. 49f ; ascribed to 
V8canao8rya =* RBjasekhara ? p. 50 ; 
Com. on K., p. 63. 

Kafmadlpa, p. 307. 

KarmapravBdapttrva, p. 255. 

Kalpataru, p. 141, 142. 

Kalpamafljarl, a com. on KalpasHtra 
( Jain ) by Sahajaklrtf, p. 47. 

KalpalatB ( same as Kavikslpalata 
below, sometimes simply Lata ), 
p. 61, 137, 175. 

KalpBkalpavidhBnaka, Jain work* p. 
257. 

XalpabhSfya, p. 307. 

KalpaTfkfa, work, p. 137. 

galpatyarahBra, Jain work, p. 257. 

Kalyapapnrva (Jain), p/156. 


KavikalpalatB, p. 175. 

Kavirahasya or Kaviguhya by Halft- 
yudha, its hero Kfspa RBf trakn(a K., 
its different recensions, p. 70f. 

KSpdasesa, p. 165. 

Katiya-Dharmasastra, p. 103 ; K. 
DbarmasUtra, p. 103. 

Kathaka, p. 307. 

Katantra, p. 165. 

Katantrapafijika, p. 176. 

KBtantraparibhasBs, p. 158. 

Katantralaghuvptti, different from 
Durga’s, p. 158. 

Katlya, p. 306f. 

KEtyayana-Srauta-Satrabbasya by an 
anonymous author, p. 4f.; K/s 
SnanasUtra, a com. on it byTriraalla- 
tanaya, p. 98 ; K. Sutras, a oom. on 

' them, p. 111. 

Kadambari, two old copies o£ p. 7 ; K. 
p. 176, 198, 365, 369, 466. 

KamakalSvilasa, ( an old work ) by 
Pupy3nanda, p. 219ff. ; com. on it by 
NatanSnandaniUha, p. 219L, 222. 

KBmadhenu, (Jyo. work), p. 37, 137; 
K. ( DharmasBstra ), p. 139. 

KSmandakiya, p. 166. 

KSmika, a Tantra, p. 217. 

KartikeySnuprek§a, p. 240n3 ; K. with 
oom. by Subhacandra, its contents ; 
p. 262ff. 

KBrikajIka. p. 178. 

Kalanirpaya, p. 319. 

Kalanirpayadlpika, p. 161, 162. 

KalanirpayadlpikBvivarapa, p. 163* 

Kalapada, a Tantra, p. 217. 

KBlasBra, a Tantra, p. 217. 

EBlasiddhBnta by Candracn<J& PaurB- 
pika ; hit family, p. 146. 

Salagnirudra (U.), p. 95. 

KBiBdaria, 144, 146. 

KalBvali, p. 344. 

KBlidEsakrtakBvya, p. 61; °grantha, 
p. 62. 

KBvyakalpalatika, composed by Ari- 
siiiiha and Amaraeandra, p. 66. 

KBTyakBraadhenu, p. 62. 

KByyaprakiia, p. 85, 164, 176, 321, 324. 
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434; K. and EkBvali, compared in 
form 328£ ; K. referring to LB$i Klti 
p. 636 ; K, pka, p. 11, 62 ; a com. on 
E. by BhSnucandra, p. 85 ; K. DTpika 
a com. by Jayanta on K., Jayanta’s 
family history and date, ibid. 
KSvySd&r4a(“KSvySdftrso VEmanah*'), 
p. 176. 

K&4ik3, p. 159-161 ; its joint author- 
ship, ibid ; K. 166 ; Tika on K. by 
UpfidhyEya Suoaritamisra, p. 177 ; a 
MimfiihsS work ; com. on the Sloka- 
vBrtika, p. 178; = KBrikB Tika?, 
p. 178. 

KsdmlramEhfitmya = NIlamata-PurEpa 
p. 132f ; 133; its date p. 133. 
KirapEvali, of Udayana, p. 53 ; a com. 
on Pra£astap3da’s BhEsya on 
KagSdasfttras, p. 206f. 

KiranSvali, a com. on Snryasiddhfintu, 
its date, p. 212. 

Kirata(-Arjumya-KSvya ), p. 1G6, 176, 
361, 364. 

KIcakavadha, p. 166 ; K. quoted also 
in Ujjvaladatta’s UyEdisatravrtti, 
p. 176. 

KirtikaumudI by SomeSvara, Gtlrjara- 
purohita, p. 10, 62, 64, 87, 158. 
Kirtiso<jasap5da, p. 61. 
Kup4ntnnp4npasiddhi, with his own 
com. by Vitthalesa Diksita, V.'s 
History, p. 149. 

KubjikSmata, a Tantra, p. 217. 
KumSrapSlacarita, p. 60, 61, 62, 63. 
KumSrapSlapratibodha, p. 62. 
KumErapBla-Prabandha by Jina- 
map4&nasflri, p. 84. 
KumSravihSra4ataka, p. 63. 
EumSrasaihbhava, p. 158, 166, 176 ; an 
anonymous com. on K. p. 7 ; a com. 
on K. called 8isuhitai§ipi, p* 84. 
EumudaoandranSfaka, p. 63. 
KutttpikSmata, a Tantra, p. 217. 
Kulaen4Bmapi, a Tantra, p. 217. 
Kolas&ra, a Tantra. p. 217. 
KulSrpavatantra, p. 218. 

XnloMiia, a Tantra, p. 217. 
KnrmapurSpa, p. 103, 183, 216, 319. 
Kftt^annan, (Jain work ), p. 257. 


. Kftyakalpataru, p. 144. 
KrfpakaroSmrta, p. 190. 
KrsparSyaoarita^lifo of KrwarEje, K, 
of Vijayanagara, p. 155. 
Kena-Upanisad, tfSihkara-Bhlsya on 
i*,p.l79. 

Koni(e)so(i)ta, ( Atharv*-V#d* Upa- 
nisad ), p. 93. 

Kesavasiddhdnta, j*. 306f, 

KesaramniS, p. 176. 

Kaivalya (U.) t p. 95. 

Kosa, p. 166. 

KaumudI, p. 166, 176. 

Kaurma, p. 143. 

KauaHakl-BrShmaga-Upanisad, p. 193 , 
KsurikH (U.), p. 95. 

KriyEvffdins, p. 253. 

KriyiiviMEIaparva (Jain), p. 2li6. 

KhaiuJakhEdya, its Epoch (8aka.) year 
P. 210. 

KhutjduprasuMti, two onm.s on, p, 7, 
Khetakasiddhi =* mot hods of astrono- 
mical calculations, p. 33, its author, 
Dinakara, ibid. 

Ganadhara ( Jain ), p. 253. 
Ganadharasaptati of Jinadatta, p. 54. 
Ganapatistotra of Bfflakrsoa, p. 39. 
GaijitacttJamanau, Mahlrfatttpantyn- 
rBjapag4i ta ~SrlnivEsah, P* *67. 
GanitasSstra, p. 176. 

GarudapurEga, p. 319. 

Garbha (U.), p. 95. 

Garbhopanigad, containing at its end 
a list of 52 U.s attributed to the 
Atharva-Veda, p. 95. 

G5ru4a (U.), p. 95. 
j GirnEracaityapravSdh p. 63. 
j GItagovinda, p. 436n2. 
j GU5, p. 167. 

j GuruparaihparS, ( RfimEnujiya ), p. 69. 
j GurvEvali, p. 50, 63 ; with com., the 
j AoSryas mentioned in it, p. 65. 
i OaU4avadha, p. 85; or Gatfd^nko, 

| p. 424 ; mention of solar eclipse in 
I it and Yatovsrman's temporarily 
losing the throne and the attack of 
I*a1it8ditya, p. 431 , 
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Guhy at antra, a t antra* p- 217. 

Grhyapariiirta, p. 143. 

Gfhyasathgraba, of Gobhilaputra, 
direotlng tbe marriage of AnagnikB, 
a grown up girl examined, p. 594. 

Graya-Sntrafl of AAvalByana, p. 444. 

GotamasUtre Ahnika, p. 149. 

GotamasHtrabhlsya by V Stay By ana, 

p. 206. 

GotamasUtrabhBfyavSrtika by Uddyo- 
takBra or BhBradvBja, p. 206. 

Gobhila, Sutras, p. 558 ; enjoining the 
marriage of a NagnikB, examined, 
p. 592-93. 

GovardhanlyopBdivftti, p. 167. 

GovindarBja, bis Smrtimafijarl, p. 287. 

GovindBrpava, p. 146. 

Gautama-(Ny5ya-)Sntra, rarely studi- 
ed now. p. 27. 

Gautamiya-DharmasSstra, p. 136. 

GautamlyamahBtantra (Tantrik work), 
p. 42. 

GranthamBlikastotra, being an enu- 
meration of all the works attributed 
to MadhvBcBrya, p. 24f. 

Grahakautuka, by Ke£ava of Nandi- 
grBmap. 209f; its oom., p. 210; its 
epoob year, ibid. 

GrahalBghava by Gape6a, p. 214. 

Ghafakarpara ( PUrva ), p. 167. 

Oaoohari, p. 54. 

Oaptjamffruta, p. 187. 

Caturviihiatimata, p. 136 ; C. does not 
possess the value of a Smpti, p. 580. 

Gaturvidilatistava ( Jain ), a gloss on 
it by Aiffdhara, p. 248, 257 

CandrajfiBna, a tantra, p. 217. 

Candraprajflapti, p. 254. 

OandrasenanBfakl (T)prabandha, p. 62. 

OandrSrki ( Jyo. W. ), p. 33. 

OandrlkS, com. on Probodbaoandro- 
daya, by NSdillayappa, a minister, 
p. 154, 319. 

Oaraka-SaxhhitB ( Medicine ), p. 41. 

CarapavyUha, its BhBfya, p. 295, 300, 
903, 305; its author MabldBsa ; its 
date. p> 309, 


CSpakya ( work ), p. 62 ; CBpakyatlkB* 
p. 176. 

CBndra, p. 167 ; CBndra Sutra, p. 167. 

CBndravyBkarapa, p. 176. 

CikitsBsBra by Vangasena, son of 
GadBdhara; G. a very old work, 
p’ 215. 

CitrakUt!yapra£asti of Jinavallabha, 
p. 54. 

CitralekhB (UpakatbB ), p, 167. 

CintBmapiprakBSa (NyBya) of Ruoi« 
datta, pupil of Jayadeva, p. 28. 

CUlikS ( U. ), p. 95 ; C. ( Jain ), p. 254. 

Cbandoga, p. 307. 

Chandogagrbya, p. 307. 

Chandogapari6is{a, p. 103, 307, 319. 

Chandoraafijari, p. 156, 334. 

ChandoratnBkara. p. 334. 

Cbnndogva-Upani^ad, p. 192f. 

JagajjlvanavrjyB, p. 323. 

Jagannatha-MBhBtraya, p. 6. 

JambudvIpaprajiiBpti, p. 254. 

JayamangalB ( oom. ), p. 164. 

JalagatS, CulikB, p, 256. 

JStaka, p. 216. 

JBtakapaddhati of Ke^ava of Nandi- 
grSma, with bis own com., p. 36; 
works and authors referred to in it, 
ibid. 

JSnakTharapa of KumSrad&sa, P* 167. 
361. 366, 369. 

JBbBla ( U. ), p. 95. 

JBmbavatljaya, p. 360, 364, .368. 

JffmbavatlvijayakBvya, (Payah pysan- 
tibhih sppsfS lSnti vfftBh ianaih 
4anaih), p 167. 

Jinayajfiakalpa, with a gloss Jina- 
yajfiakalpadfpikB, both by AiBdhara, 
p. 248, 249. 

JinasaihhitB, a J. ritual work, p. 269. 

JlvaibdharasvBmioarita by ikibha- 
candra. p. 282 ; its date, ibid. 

JainatarkabhSfB of Jasavijaya, p. 61. 

Jain Veda (?), p. 61, 

JainendravySkarapa, p. 247. 

J aimini-Gfhy asUtra, passage in,en- 
Joining marriage with an Anagniklf 

p.600. 
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JABtrdharmakathShga, p. *53. 

JABna, a Tantra, p. 217. 

J&SnapraTSdaparra, p. 255. 

JABnabhSskara, a work, p. 6. 

JASDavidySkBrya, p. 63. 

JASnSmrta-3athhitS ( PBAoarStras ), 

>62. 

Jyotirnibandha, p. 146. 

TippapI, p. 176. 

TikfisamuocayasSra, p. 176. 

To4ar5nanda, = An Encyclopaedia of 
Indian lore and science, compiled 
under orders of Todaramalla, the 
financial minister of Akbar, the 
Moghul Emperor, p, 35, 

Tattvacintfimani of Gangesamaho- 
padhySya, p. 27f. 

TattvajiHSnatarangipiby JftanabhllNana 

( Jain work and author ), p. 251. 

Tattvatrayaculuka, p. 187. 

Tattvatrayavy5khy5na, p. 187. 

Tattvadipa, p. 187. 

TattvanirQpana, p. 187. 

Tattvanirpaya. p. 187. 

TaHvaprak58ik5 = Jayatlrtha's com. on 
Madbva's Brahma-SUtra-BhSsya, 

com. on T. ibid, p. 23. 

TattvaratnSkara, p. 187. 

Tattvaviveka, first section of the Pafi- 
cadaft, on MSyS, God &c., p. 182. 

Tatty aiarabar&ka, a tantra, p. 217. 

TattvSnusaihdhSna by MahSdevasara- 
sratt ; M.’s history, p. 181. 

TattyfirthasSradlpaka of Sakalaklrti, 
(Jain ), p. 236nl, 2501 257. 

TantradlpikS = Sarvopani$atsSra, 
( wrongly ) attributed to SaihkarS- 
cfirya ; works and authors quoted in 
the TantradlpikS, p. 181. 

Tantraslra by KyfpBnandabhattB- 
oSrya, p. 42. 

Tarala * MallinStha's com. on VidyS- 


TarkabhSfS of Kefavamitro based on 
the system of Gautama, p. 80; Us 
com , p. 31f ; its date, p. 32. 

Tarkavftti, p. 62. 

farkasaibgraha and its oom.. T. DIpikt 
by the author, p. 30. 

TarkSmrta of Jagadlia, its com., p, 30. 
TarkSmrtncafaka by GahgSrEma Ja<Jl, 
son of NSrBySna, oom. on this oaf aka 
p. 30. 

Tark&mrtatarahgipl. a oom. on TarkB* 
mpta, p. 30. 

T&tparyanirpaya by VySsayati ( MB* 
dhava VedSnta work ), p. 23, 
TBtpnryapari^uddhi, a work on Vfirti- 
katStparya(ikB of VJcaspati by 
Udayana, p. 206. 

TBpaniya (U.), p. 95. 
T5paniya*MahS*(U.), p. 95 . 
T5paniyi*MahS-( IT. ), p. 95. 
TBrksyngrantha, p. 103. 

Tithitattva. of Raghunandana, p. 146. 
Tithinirnaya of Bhatloji Diksfta, p.I44; 
B.'s date, ibid. 

Tithisiddhi ofOapeta, p. 214. 
Tirthaprabandha. a poem by VSdi- 
rfijatirtha, with com. p. 7. 

Tejobindu (IJ.), p. 95. 
Taittirfya-Arapyaka, p. 465, 507f; T. 
Upanisad, p. 4 ; T. Br&hmapa, p.123; 
T. Sa dibits, p. 124, 461. 

Tottala, a tantra, p* 217. 

Tottalottara, a tantra, p. 217. 

Trikffpda, P* 

Trik&pdafofa. p. 167, 176. 
TripurTprakarapa with XnandajfiBp&'s 
com., p. 180. 

Triveplrtotra of BSlakft pa, p. 39. 
Triftfliimfti abridged from Ifftouhl* 
purSpas, by XiSdbara, with bis own 
com., p. 248* 250. 

Tristballsetu, p. 146; its author JfBrS* 
yapabhaHa, N.'s date ; p. 147. 

TherSrali, p. 63. 


dhara’s Eklrali, p. 3331 
Tai kakand aH p. 53. 

TarkjtosndrlkS by Vaidy.nStb, (H4- 

fU», p. 80 , 


DamayanttounpO, p. 167. 
DamEdhyBya, p.84. 

D»r»-( ? Hara t VriUUa, p.176. 
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DarianayBthBtmyanirpaya, p. 187. 
DaiaknmSra, p. 334. 

DafavaikBlika, Jain work, p. 54, 357. 
DBnapradlpa, p. 61. 

DBnavBkyBvali by Vidyfipati, p. 147f; 
its date, p. 148, 289. 

DBnasSgara of Ballalasena, p. 345, 347, 
348. 

Digambara-Patt&vali, p. 271* 
Dinakaroddyota, p. 145. 

DinaoaryS ( a Jain work ), p. 52. 
DivyasUriprabhfiva = lives of RBmB- 
nujiya ioBryas, p. 69. 

DlpakalikS, p. 141. 

DipasBraaaihgraha, p. 187. 

DfpikB, p. 146. 

DurgB ( or SivS ) stofcra of BBlakfspa, 
p. 39. 

Durgotsava. p. 144. 

Durghatavptti, p. 176. 

DntBngadanStaka, p. 62. 
Dftt&ntaratnSkara, p. 62. 

Dr^lvBdBnga Jain, p. 253. 

DevadBslya, p. 144. 

DevarBjaprabandha, p. 62. 

DevIpurBpa, p. 319. 

DevImBhBtmya. com. on it by Jagad- 
dhara, p. 438. 

Devliataka, p. 167. 

DeftkoAa, p. 176. 

De&ko6 anBmBrtha, p. 63. 

De&nSmamBlS of Hemaoandra, p. 48. 
DramldabhBfya, p. 187. 

DvBdasakulaka of Jinavallabha, p. 54. 
DvirUpako^a, p. 167, 176. 

DvibsaihdhBna = BBghavapBpdavIya, 
p, 318 ; a com. on it by Nemicandra, 
ibid. 

DvIpavBrdhiprajfiapti, (Jain,) p.254. t 
Dvaitanlrpaya of VBoaspati ( Dharma- 
4s*tra ). p. 140. 

Dharapl* ko$a, p. 167, 176, 435. 
ShannakirtivBrtika, p. 167 . 
Dharmadlpa, p. 103. 

Dharmapradlpa of Dravi^a, p. 98. 
DharmaiarraakBvya, p. 62. 
DharmadikfB of Jinavallabha* p« 54. 
Dhannailndhu, p. 148. ’ 

PharmMfta of Atedhara with bis 


oom. = Bbavyakumudacandrikg, p. 
245f. ; its contents, ibid. ; the com. 
JfiSna-DlpikB on it, p. 248 ; its date, 
p. 249. 

DhavalapurBpasarauccaya, p. 144. 
DhBtupBrByBpa, p. 168, 176. 
DhBtupradlpa, p* 168, 176, 436 ; D. tlkB, 
p. 176. 

DhStusaibgraha, p. 436. 

DhttrtBkhyBna, p. 60. 

DhySnabindu ( U. ), p. 95. 
Dhruvabhramakayantra, p. 290. 

NandopBkhyBna, p. 61. 
NaraaskBradvBtrirh&kB (Jain W. ). 
p. 52. 

Nayottara, a T antra, p. 217. 
NaranSrSyanBnandakBvya, p. 60. 
NarapatijayaoaryB, a treatise on 
omens by Narapati, p.41; Narapati's 
history, ibid. 

Nalodaya, attributed to Kalidasa ; but 
its author Ravideva, son of NBrS- 
yapa, p. 83f. 

NBgSnanda, p. 408n. 

Nfidabindu ( U. ), p. 95. 

NSnBrthakosa, p. 168, 435. 
NSmanidhBna, p. 169. 

NBmaprapaftoa, p. 176. 

NBmamBlB, p. 168, 176. 
NSmalihgSnutasana, P- 168. 
NBmBnusBsana, p. 176. 
NBrada-PBficarBtra, its different 
BaifahitBs, p. 69 ; part of JfiBnSmrta- 
eBra-SaihhltBs, p. 191. 

NBrada-Smpti, its text about widow 
marriage, p. 312f. 

NBradlyapurBpa, p. 319. 

NBrSyapa ( U . ) % p. 95. 

NBrByapastotra of BBlakpspa, p. 39. 
NBrByaplya section, the whole of it 
refers to the PBficarBtra system, 
antiquity of the NBrByapTya seotion, 
P. 189, 192. 

Nigama, p. 176. 

NigodaricBra, p. 63. 

Nltyamahoddyota by X&Sdharfe* p. 948. 
NiyamasBra of KnndakandSeSfya* 
p. 244 ; com. by Padmaprabhitnala, 
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subject of OarbhSdhSna, p. 590. 

KirpayEmpta of Alia<janathu, A.’s 
history, p. 143f., 146. 

NisadhatlkE, v. VibhBtavibhEvanE, p.61. 

NTlakapthastava, p. 168. 
IlamatapurSna = Ka6mlra MBhatmy a, 
p. 133. 

Nllarudra ( U. ), p. 95. 

Nptya ( dancing ), a work on, p. 223. 

NfsiihhbtSpanl-MahS- ( U. ), p. 95. 

Npsiibhatapinl-Upanisad-its different 
parts, p. 96. 

Npsiihhaptlrvatapani ( U. ), p. 95. 

Netroddyota ( Tan. ) by KsemarBja, 
pupil of Abhinavagupta, p. 219. 

Nairukta ( also Riruktam ), p. 176. 

Naisadha, p. 168, 176, 436 ; Naisadhiya, 
p. 340. 

NyEyakulisa, p. 187. 

NySyapari4uddhi, p. 187. 

NyByabhUsapa, p. 67. 

NySyamakaranda, p. 61. 

Ny&yaratna of Mapik&p(ha, p. 343. 

NySyaratnaprakSsa of VScaspati, a 
com. ou HyByaratna of Mapikaptha, 
p. 343. 

RyByarahasya (com. on VBtsyByana’s 
NyByasntrabhBgya) by RStnabhadra, 
son of BhalfBcBrya ClUjBmapi - 
JBnakln&thabbattBcBrya COcjamapi, 
p. 27. 

NySyavpttl, p. 61. 

KyiyasBra, p. 187. 

NyByaslddhajfiBna, p. 187. 

HygyasiddhBntamafijari by Jflnaki- 
nSthabhattBoSrya ClKjBmapi and its 
p.29. 

KySyaaiddhi, p, 187. 

RySyasudaiiaaa, p. 187. 


P. 163, 

Paficatantra, a copy of, "more than five 
hundred years old "p. 7 ; p. 54. 165. 

I Pafioamlbhavijyadatta, p. 60. 
j PuftcEmrta, a tantra, p. 217. 

I PafijikB, p. 168, 176. 

| Paltttvall ( of SvetBmbaras ) p. 79; of 
j Va(a Oaccha, Ibid. 

• Padacandrikft, com. on Amarakosa 
! by Rayamukufa himself, p. 164, 176; 

[ date of com. p. 165. 

Padarthacandrika of SegEnanta. com. 

| on SaptapadSrthl ; com. on PadB- 
rthacandrikS, p. 20. 

PadBrthadlpika ofKopdabhaMa Raijgo- 
jibha((a. a NySya manual, p. 207. 

PadarthamSla of JayarSmapaficEnana, 

( NyBya manual ), p. 30. 

PadraapurSga ~ Jain R&mByapa, by 
Ravi?epa ; p* 270f. containing the 
story of Rama and R&vapa, its date, 
p. 216. 271, 319, 344. 

Padraasaiiihita, ( P&ftcarBtra ), p. 69. 

Padyavepi, an anthology by Vetfdatta- 
yBjflika, p. 322f., V.'s family ; authors 
and works quoted in the work, 

1 p. 322-24 ; his date, p. 324. 

Paramatabh&hga, p. 187. 

Parama-SaihhitB, p. 190. 

Paramabaihsa ( U ), p. 95. 

Param&gamacQd&mapi Saihbita, (Pafl- 
carBtra ) p. 69. 

ParamBrthasBra of Abhinavagupta; 
A.'s literary pedigree, p. tOlf; a com, 
on it, p. 201 

ParBiarasmpti, p. 143 ; its teat about 
widow marriage, p. 3121 

Parikarman (Jain), p. 264. 

ParibhEfSbblskara by Bhlekava; 


dhBrideva, p. 244f, ; nature of its con- 
tents ; its twelve AdhikBras, p. 245. 
Kirukta, p. 168, 444, 458. 
NirpayadlpikB, « KfilanirpayadipikB 
of RBmacandra. p. 146. 
Nirpayasindhu, ( of KamalBkara ) p. 

139, 140, 142, 144, 145, 146, 147, 150; 
♦ its attempt to reconcile conflict- 
ing statements about the age of 
marriage, p. 544 ; N. 554 ; N. on the 


| NyXyasudhB = Jayatirtha's com. on 
Madhya's AnuvyBkbyftna, p, 23; 
N. by Bha((a 8omesvara, a com. on 
KumBrila's TantravErtika, p. 178. 
NyByasUtra, p. 61; N. of Gautama 
and BhBsya of V Stay By ana, p, 67. 
NyByBrthamaftjtlgB, p. 61. 
NyBySvatBra$ippariikfi, p. 61. 

Nyasa. p.168, 176, 436; Nyfisa(kftra) 
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MO 

arrangement of the work ; B.*s date, 
p. 164 ; P. by Seg&dri, p. 164. 

Parvanirpaya by Gapesa p. 214. 

Pffkhapda-capetikB by Vijaya-B8m&- 
cftrya ; a work against MSdhvas, 
p. 183, 

PSpdavacarita ( Jain ), p. 50. 

PBpdavMtft*. p. 61. 

PBpinitantra, p. 168. 

PBrasIparakBsa of Vedtthgarttya, p.40f; 
giring methods for converting Hindu 
into Mahomedan dates ; Arabic and 
Persian names of days &c., written 
•for Shah Jehan. 

P&raskara-Gphya-Sntra, quoted, p. 541, 
567. 

PBrByapa ( same as DbatupBrByapa?) 
p. 168, 176. 

Pffrff£aryavijaya, p. 187. 

PSrijBta, p. 141, 143. 

PBrthavijaya of Trilocana, p. 366, 369. 

PSr4vanSthacarita of Sakalaklrti, p.50, 
280f. 

PingalBrthapradipa, pp.334-343; works 
and authors quoted therein, p. 334f. 

Pip4a(U.)p, 95. 

Pip<)avi£uddhi ( J. ) of Jinavallabha, 
p. 54, 246. 

Pi9(apa4umlm8ihsa, by NarSyapa 
Papdita, p. 178f. 

PufijarSjatlkS, p. 61. 

Pupdarlka, Jain work, p. 257. 

Puru?ffrthBdhikarapa of BrahmasHtra, 
III. 4, p. 304. 

PQrvakaviprayoga, ( Sakha diso jala- 
dhimapdalamBlavalam ), p. 168. 

Pttrvagata, Jain, p. 854. 

Prthvloandrodaya, p. 146. 

PrthvlSuddhi, p. 61. 

Paupadhavidhi of Jinavallabha, p. 54. 

Paupkara&aihhitB ( HBr&da-PBfioarB- 
tra ), p. 69* 190, 191. 

PrakatBrthavivarapa (Sam. Ved.work), 

p. 181. 

PrakriyBkaumudl by RamaoandrS- 
odryaj p. 161; its com. PrakrlyB- 
kavxmudlprasKda by VifthalBoIrya, 
(bid; p, 289. 


PrajfiBkumudacandrika of the Brahma* 
pdapurBpa, p. 134. 

PrajflaparitrBpa, p. 187. 
PratapamBrtapda, p. 146. 
Pratgparudrlya, p. 327. 

Pratikramapa, ( Jain work ), p. 257. 
PratikramapasamBcari of Jinavalla- 
bha, p. 54. 

PratijftB-Sdtra, p. 5* 
PratyabhijAavimarsinilaghuvrtti by 
Abhinavagupta, p. 201. 
PratyakhyBnaplXrva, p. 255, 
PrathamBnuyoga ( Jain ) p. 254. 
Pradlpa (work), p. 137. 

Prapannampta, =s Life of Ramanuja, 
p. 69. 

Prabandhakosa by Jayasekhara, p. 84 ; 

P. of RSja£ekhara, ibid. 
Prabandhacintamapi of Merutuiiga, 
p. 62, 62, 84. 

PrabodkacandrikB, p. 158, 290. 
Prabodhacandrodaya with a com. by 
RBmadBsa, another com. culled 
Candrika, p. 154f., 341, 386. 
Prabhasa-Mahatmya, p. 6. 
Pramapamaftjari, p. 61; a Vaisesika 
work by TBrkikasarvadevasQri, its 
com. by Balabhadramisra, p. 64. 
Prameyasamgraha, p. 187. 
PrameyBrtharatnBkara, a work of 
Asadhara, = Exposition ofSyadvada, 
p. 247. 

Prayoga ( Jain work ), p. 54. 
Prayogapaddhati for Apastambas by 
Pefijalla Jhihgayya, p. 152; P. by 
Gahgadhara, p. 157. 

PrayogapBrijBta, p. 146 * PBkayajfia- 
kBpda ; works and authors quoted i n 
it, p. 319f. ; its author Npsiihha, 
p. 320 ; a Kan arese Pandit, ibid ; 
p. 578. 

Prayogaratna by N8r&yapabha(ts P* 
320 ; his date, ibid; P. on the ceremo- 
nies connected with the inauspioious 
Rtu, p. 590. 

PravacanaparlkpB of DharmasBgara- 
gapi (Sve. Jain work ),p. 223. 
PravaoanasSra J., p. 54 ; P, of Kunda* 
kundBoffrya, with 8k. Trans. apd 
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with a Hindi com., p. 224 ; analysis 
of the contents of P., pp. 224-242. 
Praiasti of Uttarapur&pa, p. 274f. 

Pra4na ( U. ), p. 95. 
PrainavySkaraQSnga, p. 253. 
Pra4nottaramSlik3, its Dig. Jain recen- 
sion, p. 277n. 

Prainottara-Sataka of Jinavallabha, 
p. 54. 

Pra4nottarop3sak3cSra by Sakalakirti, 
p.269; exposition of the duties of 
householders or SrSvakas, ibid ; 
P., p. 284. 

Pr8kfta-Pa( Vi )dy51aya by Jaya- 
vallabha, = Prakrit Anthology with 
a ChSyS by Ratnadeva, p. 84f. ; its 
description and contents, p.85; its 
date, ibid. 

PrSkptaprakriySvptti, p. 61;or Vyutpat- 
tidipik& = a com. by UdayasaubhB- 
gyagapi on Hemacandra’s Prakrit 
Grammar, description of the com., 
p. 64. 

Prakjrt a- Prabodha, p. 61- 
Pr&o&gnihotra (U.), p. 95. 
PrapSv&yaplIrva; p. 256. 
Pr&ya6cittaprad!pa, a work of great 
authority, p. 99f. 
PrSsBdavidhiprakaraga, p. 63. 

Phatte43haprak&4a, aKarapa by 
Jat&dhara, p. 211f. 

Baiinarendraoarita, p. 60. 
BahurUpS^aka, a Tantra, p. 217. 
B81apaQ<fitaj&takam, p. 174. 

B&labodhini, com. by Narasirhhapafi- 
cSnana on JSnaklnBtha's NyBya- 
eiddhSntamafijari, p. 207. 

BBlabhSrata, p. 326. 

BSla-RSmByapa, mentioning king , 
MahendrapSla as RaghukulacfldS- | 

* mapi, p. 636. 

Buddhaoarita, p. 169. ! 

BphatkathB ( Pal6Sci ), p. 169, 273, 361, 
369. ! 

BrhatpafioSkhy&na, p. 61. 
Byhadamarako4a, p. 169. 

ByhadSrapyaka Upanisad, p. 193, 458, 
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BfbaddevatB, p. 293, 294. 
Brh&ddhBrSvalT, p. 169. 
Bfhad-NarSyaya (U.), p. 95. 
BphadratnSkaravrtti, p. 61. 
BaudhSyana-Dharmasntra, p. 453. 
Baudhayauama' a, p. 306. 
BaudhKyana-Sntra (ritualistic), a later 
Sutra work, p. 114. 

Brahma (CJ.), p. 95. 

Bruhm&gita of the Y&jfiavaibbava. 
khaoda with coin, by MadhvSc&rya, 
p. 15 ; B., p. 216. 

Brahmatulya- BhBskarBcSrya'sKarapa 
( Jyo. ) ; B. Tippapa, p. 33. 
Brahmadatta-KathB, p. 62. 
BrabinupurSga, p. 216, 319. 
Brahmabindu (U.), p. 95. 
BrahmayBmalatantra, p. 218. 
BrahmavidyB (U.), p. 95. 
Braluuavaivarta, p. 319. 
BrahmasiddhSnta (Jyo.), p. 32,33, 344. 
BrahmasQtraa as one* of the three 
PrasthBnas, p. 22. 

Brahmasfltra-BhB^ya of Saihkara, its 
com. Ratnupr&bbS, p. 180. 
Brahmasatravrtti by BodbSyana, p. 
187. 

BrahmftrnjapurBija, not the name of a 
definite work, p. 134, 216, 319. 
Brahm&mftavarsipi, a com. on Brahma* 
satra by RBmakiibkaravarya 44 a 
concise but clear ** com., history of 
the author also called RBm&naoda- 
SarasvatT, p. 180. 

Bliaktirasamptasindhu by a pupil of 
Kpspa-Caitanya, p. 197f., 290. 
BbagavatySrSdbanSoatuytaya by ffrra- 

ko(i, p. 272. 

BhagavdgltB as one of the three prae- 
thBnas, p. 22, 319, 462, 478, 486, 613, 
620, 621 ; B. with SSihkara BhBfya, 
the ms. nearly 500 years old, p# 15; 
B. with a com. (Mfidhra system) 
p. 23; com. on it by RSmSnuja; a 
com. on it by BSjSnaka Rama, aocfd- 
ing to Kairnfr SaWa school p, 303; 
com. on B. by Jagaddhara, p. 436, 
BhagavadbhaktiratnBvall, (a collection 

II. 1 
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of Bhakfci -Texts from the BhSgavata BhSsyavivarapa, p. 187. 

PurSpa ) by Vispupuri Tairabhukta, BhSsyasSra, of the Srutis, p. 161. 
p. 197. BhSskaracaritra, by BhsSkara, author 

Bbatfi ( KSvya ? ) p. 164. of Pady5mrtatarahgipi, p. 325. 

BharatasSstra, p. 54. Bhasvafci, MSdhava’s oom. on it, p. 239 ; 

BharatesvarSbhudaya a poem by AsS- OangSdhara’s com. on it, ibid; a com. 

dhara, p. 247. on it, p. 290. 

BhavabhSsya, p. 103, 307. Bh3svatlkarapa by SatSnanda, com. on 

BhavasvSmin's Bhasya on BaudhSyana j B. by Aniruddha, follows the Sdrya- 
Sutra on GSturmSsya rites, p. 97.. j siddhSnta ; its date, p. 208, 209; 

BhavisyapurSpa, p. 319 ; B. giving an i another com. by MSdhava p. 208; 

account of Samba, bringing the Maga third com. by GangSdhara, p. 209, 
family to India, p. 634; B. saying fourth, anonymous, ibid, 
that the sacred cord Avyanga be BhUgolasSstra, p. 63. 

tied round the middle part of the Bhntoddamara, a Tantra, p. 217. 

sun’s image, p. 635, BhumavidyS in the ChSndogya Upa- 

Bhavisyottara (P.), p. 143. nisad, p. 190. 

BhavyakumudaoandrikS — A&adhara’s Bhrguvalli ( U. ), p. 95; = part of 
com. on his DharmSmrfca ; why it Taittirlyopanisad, p. 97. 
was written, p. 248. j BhairavaySmala, p. 219; Bhairava- 


Bh3gavatatStparyanlrr;aya, p. 23. | 

BhSgavata-Putepa. p. 154, 344. 
Bhagavptti, p. 169. 

BhBMacintamapi, p. 145. 

BhSrata, p. 169, 176, 310f, 344 ; tika on 
B., p. 176. 

Bh5ratat5tparyanirpaya, p. 24; BhS- 
rata-t&tparyanlrpaya-pramanasam- 

graha, p. 23f, 195. 

Bh5radv5ja-Satra, ( ritualistic ) a later 
Sutra work. p. 114. 
Bharadv5jlyabh3sya, p. 103, 306. 
Bh8rgav3rcanaoandrik3, p. 146. 
BhSvadyotanikS, by Sesa Rama, = a 
com. on Naisadhacarita, p. 84. 
Bh8vapraks£a, of Nrsimha = com. on 
Madhva’s ApubhBsya, p. 23. 
BhSvasataka of NBgaraja, p. 9 ; B., p. 
325. 

BhRv5diprSbh?ta of KundakundacSrya, 
p. 224. 

BhSvSnandl, p. 207 ; a com. on it by 
MahSdeva Pupatambekar, ibid. 
BhBpSparicoheda by ViivanBthapafi- 
oSnana and its com., p. 298. 
BhBsSvrtti ( Grammar ), p. 159, 169. 
BhBpikl-Stttra, p. 5. 

BhBsya, p. 169. 

BhBfyacUrpi p. 63. 


stava, ibid. 

BhairavaySmalatantra, p. 218. 
Bhairava-SSha-navarasaratna, p. 9. 
BhairavSstaka, a Tantra, p. 217. 
Bhojaprabandha, p. 323, 326. 
Bhojarajlya, p. 144. 

Manittha-TBjika of Matiitthacarya ; 
Manittha mentioned by VarShami- 
hira and identified with Manetho, 
author of Apotelesmata, p. 39; 
quoted by Utpala, ibid; M. T. not the 
work of Manittha ; a modern com- 
pilation, p. 39f. 

ManclOka (U.), p. 95. 

MatsyapurSna, p. 169, 320, 344. 
Madananighaptu, p. 139. 
Madanap3rij5ta,p. 6; M. by Visvesvara" 
bhatfco, pp. 137-139; M., p. 146, 150 ; 
M. by Madanapala, p. 572. 
Madanaratna, p. 146. 

Madanavinoda, its date, p. 138f. 
Madanavinodanighaptu, p. 137f. 
MadSlasSkuvalayanStikS, p. 393. 
MadhumBdbavj, p. 176. 

Madhvavijaya, p. 7. 

Manusmrti, com. on, by Eagha?5nanda 
p. 6 ; M. p. 143; its text about widow 
marriage, ;p. 312; ManusatbbitB* • 
Kftsmir text p. 136. 

ManoramS ( grammar ), p. 159, 
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Mantrabh&y&I = Uva^a’s com.on VSja- 
ganeya SaihhitS ? ], p. 3. 

Man* r amahodadhi of Matildhara, p. 98. 

Manti-a-arpa, p. 169. 

Mantrika-Upanisad, p. 4. 

Mah5»( U. ), p. 95. 

MahSkalpa, Jain work, p. 257. 

MahSdeva, a Tantra, p. 217. 

MahSdevIya, p. 144. 

Mah5n5taka with a com.by Balabhadru; 
date of the com., p.154; another com. 
called CandrikB, ibid.; M. p. 158, 326, 
394. 

Mah5nSrayana-TJpanisad, p. 96f. 

MahSpi6amata, a Tantra, p. 217. 

MahSpuijdarika, Jain work, p. 257. 

Mah5bh5rata, Mss. of; a copy of the 
whole of the Mbh. f its date, p. 5f.; M. 
its Nar3yanlya section of the Moksa- 
dharmaparva of SSntiparvan, p. 189 ; 
M., p. 198, 216, 293, 452, 458, 461, 462, 
466, 504, 554; M. and RamSyana 
stories differently told by Jains, 
indicating different recensions, p* 
317 ; M. t its present shape, retouched, 
p.444; M. mentioning the Abhiras, 
p. 632. 

Mah5bh5sya with com. of Kaiyata ; 
a good Ms., p. 10, 62, 65. 

MahSbh5§yagadh5rthadIpini, - Notes 
on MahBbhSgya by SadSsiva, p. 158. 

MahSmBySsambara, a Tantra, p. 217, 
223. 

Mahtflaksmiraata, a Tantra, p. 217. 

MahSvSkyas, their exposition by 
SathkarSoSrya, p. 13. 

MahSvidyS-vi^ambana, p. 62. 

Mah&saihmohana, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Mahimnah stotra, p. 169. 

Mahlpa ( Kosa ), p. 154, 

Mahocchusma, a Tantra, p. 217. 

MSp^ukya-ITpanisad, its four parts, 
p. 96. 

MStpbheda, a Tantra, p. 217. 

MStsya, p. 143. 

M&dhavl, p. 176. 

M&dhyaihdina£ruti, p. 307. 

M&nava-Grhya, p, 463; Sfltra from 


M. G. on marrying a Nagnikff, 

p. 596. 

M5ySgat2S-CilHkS ( -■» Magic ), p. 256. 

MSrkamleya ( Purina ), p. 6, 143, 170, 
344. 

j Mffrgamahodaya, ( Jain), p. 246. 

! •Malati-MSdhava, number of Mss. used 
! in the edition, changes in its readings 
as found in different Mss. made by 
op due to the author himself, p. 422 ; 
conjectural emendations in the case 
of M. condemned, p. 423 ; M. second 
work of Bhavabhnti, p. 426. 

M a hesvara t antra, p. 216. 

Mahesvaravada, p. 63. 

| MitHksara, Vijftflnesviira's Com. on 
| Yajihivalkyasmfti, j>. 6, 141, 142, 143, 
j 150, 152, 289. 

j Minindra Panho, discourse between 
| King Milindra and Ndgasena, the 
| Buddhist, 626. 

| M inariljajiltaka or Yavanajiltaka by 
| Yavanosvaracarya, p. 214. 

! Mimaiiisjlny?iyaprak3sa by Kr»*?a- 
yajvan, p. 178. 

Mimaihsahalaprakttsa by ftathkara- 
bhatta, p. 178. 

I Mnnamsisatra, Sabarasvffrain’s BhB*ya 
j on it, p. 177. 

| MuktSvali, p. 61. 
j Muktikopanisad, p. 4. 
j Mukticintilmani, p. 197f. 

| Mugdhabodha, a Kosa, p. 83. 

| Mugdhamedhakari-alaihkBravrtti, 
p. 61. 

Muijda ( U. ), p. 95. 

MudgalapurSija, p. 134. 
i MudrBrBksasa, p. 428. 
j Mubartacd45mapi by Sivadaivajfta, 
p. 213, 290. 

Muhflrtatattva,a com. on it by GaQeta, 
p. 214. 

MnlBrSdhanS, a gloss on it by X4l- 
dhara, p. 248. 

Mrccbaka(1, p. 428. 

Megbadata, four glosses on, p.7; M. 
p. 158, 176, 427 ; com. on M.,*p,436 ; 
com. on M. by Jagaddbara, p. 438 • 
Dig. and S?e. Jain M., 318, 
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MedlnT, p. 170, 176, 435. 

MaitrByapTya-Grhyasntra, two Mas. 
of, supporting the late marriage of 
girls ; readings discussed, p. 602; 

( Note II ) 

Maitreya, p. 170. 

Modanesa, a Tantra, p. 217. 

MohapatirajoharapavicSra, p. 63. 

MhBlukapaddhati ( Jyo. work ), p. 36. 

Yajurveda as merely a saorifioial book, 

' p. 119f. ; Sukla Y., p. 6, 455 ; MS- 
dhyaifadina Recension, its Krama 
text, p. 94f.; Blaok Y„ p. 443. 

• Yajfia-Pfir6va, p. 307. 

Yajflavaibhavakhapda with com. by 
MSdhav&cSrya, pupil of SamkarS- 
nanda, p. 15. 

Yatindramatadipika of SrinivSsa of 
of VSdhnla family ; authors and 
works, referred to in the work, p.l86f.; 
analysis of its contents, p, 188. 

Yamal5s$aka, a Tantra, p. 217. 

, Yavanajtttaka ( Jyo.), p. 37. 

Y5jiiavalkya-Siks5, p. 5. 

YBjflavalkya-Smrti, p. 6; ( two parts ) 
with AparBditya’s com., p. 136. 

YttvanaparipStva Rajarlti by Dalapati- 
r5ya ; written for Mffdhavasimha = 
Savai Madhavarao ( II ) Peshwa ; 
nature of the work ; containing Skr. 
equivalents of Mahomedan Political 
terms, p. 47. 

Yogatattva ( U. ), p. 95. 

Yogas&takavy.SkhyB, p. 176. 

YogaAikhS ( U. ), p. 95, 

Yoginlj&laAambara, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Yoginyas(ada£&krama of BBlakrsna, 
p. 39. 

Baghu, p. 170, 176, 369 ; Raghuvaiiisa 
Kfivya, p, 361, 364, 366, 369 ; R. {Iks, 

p. 62. 

Raghuvarii&adarpapa by HemSdri, p. 7. 

Ratnako&a, p. 170, 176, 435. 

Ratnatrayavidh&na by ASsdhara, p.248. 

RatnamSlS, quoted in KaumudI, p. 170, 
176. 

RatnamSl&yBih AnekfirthakoSa, p. 63. 

RatnBkara, a work on DharmftiBstra, 
p' 140, 142. . 


■ RatnBv all, p. 323, 366, 370, 436n2 , R 
{lk5, p. 62. 

RasikapriyS, p. 331. 

RBghavanBtika(S), p. 63 ; R. |lkB, p. 61. 

RSghavapBntjavTya of KavirBja ; copied 
by Jains, p. 318. 

RBjakaustubha by Anantadeva, p. 150. 

RSjatarangipi (on BhavabhUti and 
VBkpati ) ; its chronology, p. 81, 429 ; 
R. called the kings ruling in the 
N orth as Turuskas or Kusapas, p.633. 

RSjavallabhamapdana, a work on 
Architecture by Map<)ana in the 
service of Kumbhakarpa, K. of 
Medap&ta, p. 42. 

RSjimatiprabodha, a drama by Ya6a6- 
candra ; its hero Nemi, p. 62, 64. 

RBjlmatlvipralambha with his own 
gloss of AsSdhara, p. 248. 

RSmakpspapaddhati ( Jyotisa ), p. 36. 

RBmakautuka, a DharraasBstra work, 
p. 144. 

RBmacandra KBvya, p. 61. 

RSmacarita ( J. ), p. 50 ; R. in verse in 
Prakrit and Sanskrit, p. 54 ; R. in 
prose by Devavijayagapi, p. 54f. 

RSmadasatlka, p. 170, 

RBrnapilrvatapaniya ( U. ), p. 95. 

RSraavinoda, a Karapaby RSmabha^a, 
p. 211 ; 290. 

R5m5nus5sana, p. 170. 

RSmSyopa, p. 170, 176, 504 ; R. (“origi- 
nal" R.) referred to by Madhva, p. 195! 
R. ( AkhyBna ), p. 344. 

RSmSrc&nacandrikB, p. 146. 

RamottaratBpanlya (U. ), p. 95. 

RBvapasaihvSda, p. 63. 

Rukmipisavijaya, a poem by VSdirSja- 
tlrtha, with com., p. 7. 

RudraySmalatantra, p. 218. 

RflpagatB-CalikB, p. 256. 

RapanBrSyapIya, p. 144. 

Rttpabheda, Tantra* p. 176, 217. 

RUpamafijarl, p. 171, 176. 

RUpamadjarlnSmamSlB, a Ko4a by 
RBpacandra, p. 83. 

RUparatnSkara, p. 176. 

Rup&vali, p. 414. 

RBpikBmata, a Tantra, p. 217* 
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LaksmiaaihhitS ( PSfioarStra ), p. 69. i 

LaghuSatapadI by Merutuhga, contains i 
the history of Vatagacoha, p. 63, 65. j 

LingakSrikS, p, 176. > 

LingapurBna, p. 171. 

LihgSnu^Ssana of VBmana. p. 160. 

LilBvatl, a com. on it by Ganesa, | 
P* 214. ! 

LilSvatlkathB (Jain W. ), by Jinesvara, | 
p. 53. 

LekhapafioB&kS ; its historical impor- 
tance, p. 44 ; nature of the work, 
ibid ; its date and contents, p. 44f. 

Laihga, p. 171. 

LokabindusBraptfrva, p. 256. 

LaugBksikBrikB, p. 307. 

Laug5ksi-( Nirmita-)Satra, p. 103. 

VajjBlaya or VajjBlagS ^ collection of 
GBhSo or GftthBs, p* 84f. 

Vandana ( Jain w,ork ), p. 257. 

VarBhapurBna, p. 320. 

VarivasyBrahasya, (Tantra work ), 
p. 219f., 222. 

Varpadesan&, p. 176. 

Varpaviveka, p. 171. 

Var^aphalavicSra, by Nilakantha,p.213; 
a com. on it by M5dhavj, ibid; 
another com., p. 289. 

Va'layupaddhati ( Jyo. ), p. 36. 

Vasantar£jakrti, p. 344. 

VastupSlacarita, p. 63. 

VastupSla-Tejapala-Carita, p. 62. 

VastupBla-TejapBlaprabandha, p. 62. 

VSjasaneya S&khS, its Sacrificial 
Manuals, p. 5. 

VBjasaneya-SarhbitB, KBpva SakhB, 
Pada Text of, p. 2. 

VSplbhUsapa, p. 334. 

VBthu( tu? )la, a Tantra, p. 217. 

VSmake4varatantra, p. 217f. 

Vffmana-PurSna, p. 6, 143. 

VByupurBpa, p. 171, 176, 216, 320; 
mentions the Yavanas, p. 625. 

VSr&ha, p. 143. 

VSrijBk^acarita, a modern sectarian j 
work ; written under the name of old j 
Rsis, p. 134, 136. 

YSrtUtaa ( 85ihkara VedSnta ), p. 181, 


VBrtikatatparyalikB, a work on Gota* 
masntrnbhasya-Vfirtika, by Vlloas* 
patimisra, p. 206. 

Vfl(PS)lakBpya, p. 176. 

Viilukhilyas, p. 131, 295, „ 

Vilsavadattfl, p. 171, 176, 361, 365, 369; 
com. on it by Jagnddhara, p. 438. 

VSsistha-KBmfiyaiia, p. 6, 403. 

VBsuki, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Vilstuprakarapa, p. 290, 

V^stumandana of Mamjnnn, son of 
Ksotra, a work on Architecture, p.42. 

Vikramacarita, ditTerent from Vikra- 
m&iik adova^arita, p. 86 ; another V. 
-* legendary account of Vikrama of 
IJjjayini, p. 86. 

Vikrama.sj/hhavaloka, p. 290. 

Vikramftdityacurita ( different from 
VikramBhkndovacaritii ), p. 86. 

' Vikramorvasiya ( its Apabhraihsa ), 
p. 342, 427. 

Vicilrasreni, dates of kings mentioned 
in it, p. 76f. 

VieBrasBra of Jinavallahhu, p. 53. 

VijayndevamShBtmya-KBvya, p, 60. 

I Vijayaprasasti, a poem on Vijuyasona, 
a high priest of TnpBgarcha, p. 62f., 
64; a com. on Vijayaprasasti, by 
Gunavijayagani, p. 61. 

Vidagdhamukhamancjana, p. 171, 177. 

VidyBmivBdapflfva, p. 255. 

YidyBvedapaddhati, a DharmasBstra 
work, p. 144. 

Vidvajjanavallabha, a work on Divl* 
nation, ascribed to K. Bhoja, p. 41. 

Vnlvadbhnsapa by Baiakfspa, its com. 
called MafijubhBsini by Madhu- 
sadana. p. 84. 

Vidhiratna, p. 103; quoted in Prayoga* 
pBrjiBta, p. 108. 

Vidhiratnamata, p. 307. 

VipSknsntrBnga, p. 253. 

VimalBmata, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Vivarapa (SSriikara Vedanta ), p. 181, 

VivBdacandra of 8an<ni£ra MiisrfI, 
p. 140. 

VivBdacintSmapi, a DharmaiSstrg 
work, p. 142. 
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VirKdaratnSkara, a Dharmtastra work, 
p. 142. 

Viv&dSroavabhaBjana, a work of many 
men, p. 140f. 

Vivjhavrndttvana, (Astrology of Marri- 
age ) by Kcsava, p. 214. 

Viveka-VilSsa of JinadattasUri (Jain), 
p. 47. 

ViAuddhesvara, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Vi6va, p. 171 ; Vi6va(kosa), p. 154. 

Vtfvaor Vi4vapraka6a of Mahe^vara, 
p. 435&nl ; its date, p. 430. 

VisvaprakSsa, p. 171. 

VisvarHpanibandha, p. 146. 

Vi6voddh5ratantra, p. 219. 

Visnutattvanirnaya, p. 24. 

Visnudharmottara, p. 320, 344. 

Vispu-PurSna,' p. 6, 171, 320 ; mentions 
the AbhTras, p. 632- 

Vispubhaktikalpalatft, by Purusottama, 
with a com. by Mahesvara ; date of 
the com , p. 152f., 289. 

Vispubhakticandrodaya, (MSdhva V.), 
p. 25 ; a manual for a Vaisnava in 
general ; older than Vallabha, p. 197, 
289. 

Vispusahasrun5rna with Stliii. Bhasyu, 
p. 15. 

Vispusmyti, p. 103, 143. 

Vipu(a)dya, a Tantra. p 217. 

Viracarita, p. 424 ; first work of Bhava- 
bhUti, its defects, p. 426. 

VlrasiihhSvaloka, a medicinal work; 
diseases traced to sins, p. 215. 

Viryapravffdapnrva, p. 255. 

Vfttamauktikav5rtikaduskaroddh5ra, 
p. 334. 

VpttaratnSkara, its com. by BhSskara, 
-p.325; date of the com.; ]BhSskara 
the same as author of ParibhS^S- 
bh&skara, p. 325 ; V., p. 334. 

VyttaratnSkarakSvya, p. 62. 

Yptti ( Grammar ), p. 171. 

. Vrddha-GSrgya-safhhitS by GBrgya or 
Garga,p. 212; 290; different from 
G&rgl SaihhitS. ibid. 

Vpddhagrantha, p. 103. 

VrddhanyBsa, p. 177. 


Vpddha-BrahmasathhitS, p. 69. 
Vfndasarhgraha, p. 216. 
VppdSvanayamaka, p. 177* 
VrsSkapisUkta, p. 131. 

VeplsaihhSra, p. 171; com. on it by 
Jagaddhara, p. 438. 

VedBntadipa, abridgement of Sri- 
bhBsya, p. 69. 

VedSntavijaya, p. 187. 

VedantasSra, com. on VedSntasntra, 

( RSmanujiya ), p. 69 ; V. different 
from the work usually known by 
that name, p. 180. 

VedSntasiddhSntabheda, p. 181f. ; an 
exposition of different views on 
Vedantic matters within the S5m* 
kara School, ibid. 

Vaitathya ( U. ), p. 95. 
VaidyanSthaprasasti, p. 405. 
Vainayika, Jain work, p. 257. 
VaiyakaranabhUsanagSra of Kopda- 
bhatta Rangojibhatta, p. 207. 
VaivahasaddlpikS, a com. on Vivaha- 
vrndSvana by Gapesa, p. 214. 
Vaisnava ( P. ), p. 143. 
VaisnavasiddhSntasaddipikS, p. 161. 
VySkhySprajfiaptyahga, p. 253f. 
VySkhySmrta, p. 171, 177. 

VratarSja, by VisvanStha, son of 
Gopal, a modern work, p. 149f. 

Samkarastotra of BSlakpspa, p. 39. 
Satapatha-BrShmapa, p. 2. 
gjatailokltlkS, p. 61. 

Sabaratantra, containing oharms in 
different Vernaculars, p. 218. 
SabdaprakS^a or Sabdabheda, p.435&n2; 
one and the same workman appendix 
to the Vi&vaprakSia. 

Sabdabhusana of DBnavijaya, p. 48. 
rfabdanusSsana, p. 172. 
tfabdBrpava, p. 172, 177. 

Sabheda (same as Sabheda and Sabhe* 

# da, below ), p. 177. 

SaSadharany&ya ( work ) p. 62. 
SSkatSyanlyavftti, p. 172. 
S&kala-Grhya, p. 298. 

^Skala-Sadihita, p. 301. 

SSkala-Sqtra, p. 298, 
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SftkalyasaihhitS ( Jyotisa ) , p. 32. 
SSkuntala, its NSgarl and Gau(}i 
recensions, p. 71. 

SgpkhByana-Grhya ( Satra ) p. 296. 
SSnkh&yana-Satra* ignored by Tri- 
k5p<}amap4 a n a an< * rar ely studied, 
p. 301, p. 308. 

SStavShana-gStbSs, p. 369. 
ifenticarita by Sakalakirti, p. 278. 
SSlibotra, p. 172. 

SSsvata, ( Ko£a ),p. 172, 175, 435. 

SiksS by Kesava, a com. on it by Ala- 
mnrimafici, p. 98. 

SikhS (U.) p. 95. 

Siras ( U. ) p. 95. 

SivagltS, p. 216. 

Sivadps{i, by SomSnanda, a work of 
PratyabhijiiS branch, p. 201. 
SivamShStmya from the-Brabmottnra- 
khan<Ja, p- 134. 

Sivarahasya ( Tantrik work ), p. 42. 
Sivasdtras, of the Spanda branch of 
KSsmlr Saivism, p. 199nn; their mani- 
festation ; ibid. 

SivagltS ( NimbSrka work ), p. 26. 
Suddhitattva, p. 150. 
SulvasUtra-BhSsya, p. 98. 
Sndradbarmatattva, p. 147. 

SpngSra, an anthology of, p. 158. 
HfngSrakimnaranSf aka, p. 407. 
SrngSraprakSsa, p. 172, 177. 
SppgSraiataka of Jinavallabha, p, 54. 
SesacIntSmapi a work, p. 177. 
Sesasaihgraba, Heraacandra’s supple- 
ment to his AbhidhSnacintSmaui, 
,p.65. 

SrSddhanlrpaya of HemSdri, p. 105. 
Sraddh aprakarap a of Y 3 j ii rrv alky a, 
f p. 136. 

BrSddhavidhi of Gaposa, p. 214. 
8rSddhaviveka by Rudradhara* p. 140. 
Srldharapaddhati ( Jyotisa ), p. 36. 
Srlpsla CaupSl, p. 289. 

SrlpSl&carita by Nemldattayati, p. 270; 

, *81f. 

StibhSfya, p. 187; with SrutaprakSsa, 

, P* w. 

BrutaprakS^ikS = com . on RSmSnuja’s 
VedSuatasatra-BhSsya, p. 187. 


Srutabodhu, a work on metrics ; a own. 
on it by Manohara, p. 177 ; 8. of 
KSlidSsa, p. 334. 

Srutasubd3rthara&haniyasumucoayu by 
Somesvara, pupil of YogesvttriieHrya, 
f p. 83. 

SrutSyurveda, p. 63. 

Sruti, p. 112. 

SlokuvSrtika, called also K&sikS (?) , 

• p. 178. 

[ SvetaSvatara-lJpanisad-Bbasya by Vij- 
1 fiSnabhiksu, p. 179f. 

Sattriiiisanmata, p. 320. 

Sadarthasatiiksepa, p. 187. 

• 

Sadaslti of Jinavallabha, p. 53. 

Saddarsanavrtti, p. 62. 

♦ * * 

; Saddarsanasamuccaya ( Jain ), p. 47. 

♦ 

Sadbhasastavana, p. 60. 

Sadv iiiisa-Brahmaya, p. 344. 
i Sabheda ( same as Sabheda above aDii 
! Sabheda below, p. 177). 

j Saiiivatsarapradipa, a DharniasSitra 
| work, p. 144. 

I Sathvegaraiigas3lS,by Jinncandra.p.53. 
j SaiiisSrdvarta, p. 172, 177. 
j Sariiskara-Kaustubha by Anantadeva, 

p i 50 ; S. K. on the marriage eere- 
I mony, p. 544. 

' Saihskiirapaddhati by (Jangfldhara, 

■ G. one of tlio oldest writers on 
Madhyanidina ritual, l>. 6, 151. 

SaiiiskSrabhSskara, |>. 6. 

: SariikarsakSnda, 103 ; quoted by S»lh- 
karHcdrya, p. 107 ; - Daivata or 
Devata-Kaiida ; - supplementary 

kanda of Karmamarga -second part 
or Appendix of Mim3iii»8*S(ltra, ibid 
a com. on 8., p. 109. 

i SamkrSntinirijaya of Balakrfoa. p. 39. 
Saibksepaidrlraka, its view# about 

j Upldhl See., p. 181f. 
SaihksiptabhSrata, p. 172. 
SariujatimSlS, p. 187. , * 

* SadigitaratnUcara of SSrpgadeYa 
l with com. p. 43 . the com. attributed 
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to king Singa of 5ndhra = Singhaija, 
YBdava K. of Devagiri, p. 43f; 
another com. on it V, p. 223. 
SarfighapaMaka of Jinavallabha, p. 54. 
8atyaprav3dapQrva, Jain W., p. 255. 
SadBcarasmrti by ChallSri NrsirhhS- 
cBrya, p. 149. # 

8aduktikari?3mrta of SrldharadBsa, 
p. 347. 

SanatkumaragltB, p. 62. 

SarfinySsa ( U. ) p. 95. 

SaptakumBrikB, p.177. 

SaptapadSrthl of Sivaditya, p. 30f; date 
of Sivaditya, p. 31 ; 8. tlka, p. 290. 
Saptasatl or Devlm3h3tmya contained 
in the MBrkamJeya PurBpa, p. 87. 
Sabheda, same as Sabheda and Sabheda 
above, p. 177. 

SabhyBlamkarana by Govindaji ( Go- ' 
vindajit ); works and authors quoted 
therein, p % 325. 

SamayasBra of KundakundScary a, p.224. 
SamayasBraparamaganuinataka, p.63. 
SamayasBraprBbhfta of Kundakunda- 
cBrya ( Dig. Jain.), p. 47. 
SamavByahga, p. 252. 

SamasyBpurana, p. 156. 
Sariunohanatantra, p. 218. 
SarasvatlkapthBbharana of Bhoja of 
Dhara, p. 334, 434, 436. 
SarvajfiBnottara, a Tantra, p. 217. 
Saryadarsana (Satfcgraha) of Madhava, 
p. 240n2&n3. 

Sarvaviramata, a Tantra, p. 217. 
Sarvasva, p. 177. 

Sarvanukrama, p. 295, 300. 
SarvBrthasiddhi, p. 187. 
Sarvopanisatsara (U*)» P- 95. 
8ahasranSmatlkB, p. 177. 
BabasranBmastavana (Jain ) with 
gloss by A£adhara, p. 248. 

SBihkhya, p. 173. 

SBtvatasamhitB referred to by RamS- 
nuja, p. 190, 192. 

SSmaveda, its song books, p. 2. 
88masaihhit3, p. 94; its Pada text, 
ibid. 

SBmbapurBpa, p. 173. 


SSradlpikS, a com. on SSrasvata VyS- 
karapa, p. 11. 

Sarasvatakosa, p. 173. 

SBrasvata ( VyBkarapa) a com. on it 
by RBmabhatla, son of Narasimha, 
p.lOf. 

SBrBvali ( Jyotisa ) p. 36 ; 216, 290. 
SBravalljataka, p. 216. 

SBrdhasataka of Jinavallabha, p. 53. 
SBhityadarpapa, p. 164. 

Siddhakhap<}a of MantrasSra by PBr- 
vatiputra Nityanatha, ( dark pro- 
cesses ), p. 219. 

Siddhayoglsvaramata, a Tantra, p. 217. 
Siddhasabdarpava of Sahajaklrti, a 
lexicon, quoted by MallinBtha, p. lit 
48f. 

Siddhanta-Kaumudl, p. 415. 
SiddhBntamuktBvali = com. by the 
author himself on his Bhasapari- 
ccheda, p. 29f. 

Siddhitraya, p. 187. 

j Siddhi - bhU - paddhati, a Jain work, 

I p. 275. 

Sukftasamkirtana, p. 63. 
Sudarsanacarita by Nemidatta» p. 270. 
Sudarsanasaihhita ( TBntrika ), p. 219. 
SundarBnandacarita, p. 173. 

Subhadra, a work, by Partha, poet, 
367. 

Subhasitamuktavali or SubhasitasUkti- 
I muktavali by Jahlapa, a note on it, 

I pp. 349-416 ; its two recensions, 

| p . 350f. ; contents of S. p. 357f.;-poets 
| mentioned in the S., p. 359 ; 8. p. 324. 
j Subh3sitaratnakosa by Kr?oa, P* 

! Subhasitaratnasamdoha, p. 308. 

| Subhaumacarita by Ratnacandra, p.282; 
their dates, p. 282f. 

Surathotsava, a KSvya by SomeSvara* 
devafpp. 87-90 ; its contents, p. 90, 
93, 158, 330. 

Susruta-SaihhitB ( Medi. ), p. 41* 
Sttktamuktavall of 8omaprabhBc8ry*i 
his history and date, p. 48. 
SoktSvali, p. 61. 

SOktisahasra, p. 360, 368; verse* 
from it quoted, p. 410f ; called also 
SnktiratnBkara, p. 411. 
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SHkymBrthasiddbSnta of Jlnavallabha, 
p* 53. 

Stttra, Jain. p. 254. 

SfltrakrtBnga, Jain, p. 252, 

SntrabhBfya, p. 177. 

Sftdatastra, P- 177. 

SrtryaprajflBpti, Jain, p. 254. 

SnryasiddhBnta abridged by BhaskarB* ' 
oBrya into BhBsvatl, p. 32, 201), 344. 

Setu ( of Pravarasena - Setubandba ), 
p. 365, 369. 

SomanSthaprasasti, p. 411. i 

SaurapurBija, p. 320. 

BkandapurBpa, not the name of a 
definite work, p. 134, 320. 

SkSnda ( PurBpa ), p. 173, 344. 

BthalagatB CallkS ~ charms and other 
processes ( Mantra and r antra ), 
p. 256. 

SthBnBnga, p. 252. 

SpandakBrikB, its authorship variously \ 
assigned, p. 200. 

SpandakBrikBvivarapaby R5ma, p.l99f. j 

SpandapradipikB by Utpala, p. 199f. j 

Spandasarvasva = SpandakBrikB and I 
its Vftti, p. 201. j 

SpandSmpta, by Kalla^a, p. 200. J 

Smfti, ( Jain ), p. 54, 173. 

Smptikaustubha by Anantadeva, p. 150. 

Smptic&ndrikB quoted by HemBdri, 
p. 137, 143, 146. 

Bmptidarpaga, P. 146. 

Smytidlpa, p. 103 ; perhaps the same as 
Smrtipradipa, p. 107. 


SmftibhBskafa, p. 320. 

8mrtiratnBvali, p. 146. 

Smrtisaihgraha, p. 146. 

SmrtisBra, mentioned by VScaspati, 
p. 137. 

Snirtyartkasilgura by ChaliSri Nrsbh* 
hBc-Brya, its ditTerontTurangas, p.149. 
Sinrtyarth tsara, p. 139, 143, 140, 150. 
Sv:ip)iatlasBnana, p. 370. 
SvapnavilSuvadaUu, p. 360, 364. 


Haiiisa ( U. ), p. 95. 

1 lari gurust av anui 1B( N i mbs rka 8y»teitt)i 

p. 20. 

Hariprabodha, p. 174. 

Harivamsa, p. 6, 174, 177, 344 ; ( Jain ) 
hy JinadBsa, pupil of Bakalaklrti ; 
its contents, p* 281 ; its 1 raiasti, 


p. 250. 

Harivikramacarita, p. 61f. 

Harsacarita, p» 174, 198, 365, 369. 
HalSyudhakosa, a Ms. of it, 400 years 


old, p. 11. 154* 174. 
HSrBvali, p. 174, 177, 354, 435. 


l5susmrtiP«r a 0a. P- f>l * 

iiranyakesin {Ifhy* Sutra, its carri- 
age ritual presupposes a girl "having 
arrived at maturity, p. 557, 596. 
irdhheda, a Tantra, p. 217. 




„ 1 Uid 


n / : mm mar. 


p. 48. 

Ue<nai.rakr»a-Dhuij<}bi. p. 61. 

Heniavibhraiua, P- 63. 


WtKft BhMidMktf’i wofla, Vol. H. \ 
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Akabarikalidffsa, p. 322, 324. 

Akalanku, a Jain writer, defeated Baud- 
dbas in argument, p. 273 ; his argu- 
mentation, p. 280. 282, 317 ; as Aklan- 
kabha{ta, as p. 245. 

Akfilajalada, poet, p. 362, 367, 370, 372. 

Aksipad ( - Aksapada) Gautama 
( founder of NySya ), p. 327f. 

Agnisvamin, com. of Laty5yana\s 
Srauta Sutra, p. 109; his date, p. 110. 

Acala, poet, p. 363, 371; verses attribut- 
ed to him, p. 372. 

Ajaya, an author, p. 174. 

Atikdlaka, a K&pftlika, p. 218. 

Ati&la, an author, p. 165. 

Adbhutapupya, verses attributed to 
him, p. 372. 

Anahgabhlma, his verses, p. 372. 

Ananta, author of J$takapaddhati and | 
a com. on Kamadkenu, p. 37 ; son of J 
Siddhesvara, his com. on KuodamSr- I 
tay<Ja, p! 43. 

Anantadeva (Gphya writer), p. 546,549* 
553, 556. 562, 567, 569, 571, 576, 5?8 # 
587. 

Anantapapdita, his VyangyUrtha-Kau- 
mudi, a com. on BhSnudatta's Rasa- 
mafijarl, p. 13;A.’s genealogy and 
native place, ibid ; his date, p. I2f. 

AnantabhaJla p. 143, 146. 

AnantabhrStS, p. 322. 

AnantScSrya, p. 161f. 

Anfitha, a KSpSlika, p. 218. 

Anuttaravggmin. Jain Sage, also called 
Uttarav&gmin, p. 271; also Anut- 
taravid, p. 281. 

Andhan&tha, poet, his verses, p. 372. 

AparSjita, a Jain Srutakevalin, p. 279, 
284. 

AparSrka, p. 143, 146, 150. 

Appayyadlkfita, his works, p. 11 ; his 
KuvaiaySnanda, p. 327, 332, 


Appajibh at(a, p. 164. 

Abhayadeva, Jain Pontiff, p.51; his life 
and works, p. 52. 

Abhinanda, p. 165, 174; poet, p. 363, 371. 

Abhinandana, p. 372. 

Abliinavagupta, his Gltarthasaiiigraha, 
p. 202; author of DhvanySlokalooana, 
i p, 334 ; his verses quoted, p. 373. 
i Abhinava-Pampa, the Kanarese poet, 
| p. 318. 

| Amara, poet, p. 322, 363, 371. 

Amaraka ( poet ), p. 325. 

Amaracandra ( partial author of K5- 
vyakalpalatS ), his history, p. 66; his 
other works, ibid, p. 322, 325 ; A. and 
Arisiihka, their life, p. 66. 

Amaradatta ( his PutiiskBi)(J» ), p. 165, 
174. 

Amaruka, poet, same as AmarUka, 
p. 367, 371; verses attributed to him, 
p. 37 3f. 

Amitagati, his Subh3$itaratnasamdoha 
p. 51 ; his DharmapariksS described, 
p. 308f„ 317. 

Amptacandra, translator of Pravaoana- 
s5ra, p. 224, 245. 

Amptadatta, poet, his verses quoted, 
P. 374. 

Amptadanta, poet, p. 156. 

Amptavardhana, poet, p. 156. 

ArapyavBsi-Matsya, an author of 
ritual work, p. 102, 105. 

! Arastyhakura, poet, p. 374. 

I Arisiihha (partial author of KSvyakal* 
palatB) and author af Sukptasaihkir- 
! tana, p. 66; A. and Amaraeandfa, 
their joint life and date, p. 66. 

Arupadatta, ( identioal With the oom* 
mentator of AstSng&hpdaya), p, 174. 

Argata(tha), poet, p. 374, 

Arjunadeva. a poet, p. 367, 371, 874. 

» Ava(Y)gha{a, a MBrgapravartaka, pJM 
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Avantivarraan, verses attributed to 
him, p. 374. 

AivikumSras (two), poets, p, 374. 

Asita, p. 344. 

Asaal5yana=sA6val5yana, p. 477. 
AhivallSoSrya, (Jain), 285. 

AkSiapoll, poet, p. 374. 
AoSryaoftJ&maQibhatta, p. 141. 

Itreya, p. 216. 

Idikavi = VBlmlki, p. 364. 
Adityabhatt&« P° ot * P* 375. 

AdinStha, a KSpSlika, p. 218. 
AnandajftSna, his different flosses, 
p. 13, 107. 

Aoandatlrtba, p. 17. 196; see also under 
MadhvSoSrya, Pilrnaprajila, and 
Madhyamandira, these being differ- 
ent names of A. 

Anandavardhana, his Dhvani, i». 362, 
370 ; as poet, p. 156. 

Apadeva, his history, a modern author, 
p. 150. 

Apastaroba, on age of marriage, p. 102, 
113, 306f., 319, 450, 452.457,463,506, 
541, 542, 598. 

Aryabhata, p. 34 ; callod Bhata, ibid. 
Atedbara, p. 237n.; pp. 245-250; his life, 
p. 246 f.; list of his works, P* 247f.: 
oalled KSlidttsa of his age, p. 247. 
A&lmitra, p. 322. 

XAvalSyana, p. 102, 112f., 302-305, 307* 
444, 458. 463. 543, 550, 559, 561; X. lay* 
down only a few KRmya p. ll"s 
i. on age of marriage, p. 506; verses 
attributed to him not found in the 
text, p. 567t, X. on the GarbbRdhRna 
eeremony, p. 587. 

XAralRyanRcRrya, p. 319- 

Ioohafa, poet, p. 375. 

IndurBia, (Bha^a), p. 375. 

Indrakavi, p. 323, 375. 

Indragnru, a Jain teacher, P- *”• 
IndrabhUti, = Gautatna, a Ganadh . 

p.871. 

Ugada, p. 155. 

Ujjvaladatta, p. 185, 


U44iyakavi, p. 325, 375. * 

Utpaln, his com. on VarShamihira'i 
Bfhnjjdtaku ; his oom. on BalpafloR* 
gika of Pphuyasas, p- 36; IJ. eon of 
Udayakara, author PratyabhijflR* 
sntra, different from U. of the other 
Spanda branch, p. 201 ; P.'s Spaiida* 
pradipika, p. 200 ; U. a poet. p. 325. 
UtpalRcSrya, hisStotras, p. 133. 
UtprekaRvallahha, poet, p. 375, 426. 
Pdayana, his Tutparyaiuddhi, p.31,206. 
Udayadikara, his ParihhiisSs. p. 164. 
Udayasena, a .lain sage, t >. 246f. 
ITdayasnuhhRgyagaiii, pupil of SaubhB- 
liyasSKarasllri. p. 64; author of Vyut- 
pattiilipika, com. ou llemacandrit's 
Prakrit grammar, P- 6i. 

Pdayin, a .lain. p. 216. 

I Udumbaras, family of UhivubhUti, 

' p. 423. 

Pddamakavi. p. 323. * 

Udhhata, (his work ou Poetics ), p. 
Ppako^R, wife of Knty.lyana. p. 104. 

llpamaiiyuf Bhatta ). poet. P- 376. 

i iTnavarsa, mentioned in KaUiBeartt- 
! sugars and Brhotkatha, p. 104; U. a# 
i the author of a SOtra and as the 
I author of a V r tti <>n MimRthaR and 
i VedRnta Sutras, p. 102. 104. 

Uthvekilcilrya BhavabhtUi, p.424. 

1 Umapatidhara, poet, p. 321, 376. 
i UmRsvSti or UmilsvRmin, p. 270. 
Usanas(a), P- 319,344. 

Ua^aor Uvata. his date. P- 3 '- h |* 
i BhRsya on VRjasaneya BaihhitR.p. t. 

! Rsideva, author, p. 102. 
i ^siputra, p. 344. 

EkanRtha, his com. on KirRtRrJunlyn, 
EkanStba, Maratha Saint, p. 491. 


, AupanisadSh, p. 165. 

Auianasft. p. 344. 

i 

; KathsRcRrya, a Jain EkRdaiingadhBrln, 

p. 285. 

‘ KatukBditya, poet, p. 376, 
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Kanabhuk * Kapada, founder of Vai- 
6esika system, p. 27, 327f ; his Sutra 
rarely studied now, p. 27. 

Kathah, p. 101, 103. 

Kapthadhari (rin) a Mitrgapravartaka, 
p. 2L8. 

KapardisvSmin, p. 109. 

KamalSkara, his AcSrapradlpa, its 
Ahnika section ; K.’s native place 
and history, p. 149; the author of Sid* 
dhSntatattvavikeka, p. 213; K. on the 
evil effects of the first Rtu on an 
inauspicious juncture, p. 590; K. poet, 
376 ; K. 545f, 549, 556, 561, 564, 567, 
580. 

KamalSkara Diksita, p. 158. 
KamalSkarabhatta, author of Nirpaya- 
sindhu, p. 145, 178, 579 ; K.’s com. on 
TantravSrtika, p. 178 ; K’s pedigree, 
ibid. 

KamalByudlfa, poet, p. 376, 432. 
Kayya^a, p. 174. 

KarSla, a Kapalika, p. 218. 

Karka,his BhSsya on P5raskara-Grhy a- 
Sntra, p. 5 ; K. expounder of KatyB- 
yana-Sraddha-SUtra, p. 97; K. p. 102 ; 
com. of KiCtyHyana-Srauta-Sntra, 
p. 105; Karka UpBdhyaya or Svamin, 
p. 109 ; K. p. 306, 307. 

KarpUrakavi, p. 376. 

Kalasa poet, p. 326, 376. 

Kala&aka, poet, p. 157. 

Kallpga, p. 165. 174, 377. 

KalpatarukBra, p. 139. 

Kalla^a, p. 199nn, 200&nl, 201 ; his 
Vftti on the SpandakBrikBs, p. 201. 
KalyBpavarman, ( Jyo. ).p. 36. 
KallinBtha.son of LaksmanBrya, p.223. 
Kalhapa, author of RBjatarangipI,p.81, 
429f. 

Kava?& AilU§a, not a Brahman, but 
regarded as a oomposer of Vedio 
hymns, p. 519. 

Kavikahkana, p. 323. 

Kavikeli, poet, p. 377. 

Kaviratna, poet, p. 377. 

KavirSja, poet, p. 323, 326 ; K. author 
of ( Brahmanio ) RffghavapSrujavTya, 
his date, p. 318. 


Kavlndra, p. 323. 

Kavlsvara, poet, p. 377. 

Kapabhiksu, author of KathBlaibkBra, 
a Jain author; p. 273. 

KStya, p. 174. t 

Katyayana's Sraddha Sutra, p. 97 ; K,. 
p. 104; his story in BphatkathB and 
KathBsaritsBgara, ibid; K.'s date 
in relation to old Vedio literature, 
p. 124; K.’s SarvUnukramabhasya, 
an important and rare work, de- 
scription of its contents, p. 293f. ; K., 
p. 102, 113, 114, 166, 174, 307. 
K8dambarT-R8ma, a dramatist poet, 
p. 362, 370. 

Kamandaka, p. 174 ; verses attributed 
to him quoted, p. 377, 
Kartikeyasvamin, a (Jain) Sadhu, 

p. 262. 

Kala, Kapalika, p. 218. 
KSlabhairavanatha, a Kapalika, p. 218. 
Kalapah, p. 166. 

Kalidasa, p. 87, 157, 166, 174, 326, 
361, 363, 364, 366, 368, 369, 371; 
verses attributed to him quoted, 
p. 377f.; estimate of his work, com- 
pared to Bhavabhnti, p. 428. 
KasmBtlia IJpadbyaya, his Pharnia- 
sindliu, p. 552, 556. 

Kdsyupa, p. 344. 

KirSta, p. 369. 

KIrti, Jain sage, p. 271; - Sakala- 
kTrti, p. 281. 

Kuntalapati-Sihalapati, p. 378. 
Kundakunda, p. 282. 

Kundakundacarya, an early writer, 
p. 224 ; the line of high priests found- 
ed by him; his works, ibid, p. 262, 
269 ; pp. 278-281. 

Kumara, p. 166. 

Kumaradasa, poet, p. 156, 166, 326, 369; 

verses attributed to him quoted, p.378. 
Kumarila lived after K&lidSsa, his 
Tantrav3rtika, p. 110 ; K. 178, 194, 
297 ; K. Svamin or K. bhatfa, p. 109, 
424. 

Kumuda, poet, p. 378. 

Kumbhaka,poet, p. 378, 
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gulaiekhara, his XScaryamafijari, p.363, 
K.,p. 370. 

Kullnkabh&Ma on killing of animals, 
p. 179 ;K. p. 142, 583. 

Kusumadeva, poet, p. 156. 

KnrmSoalanrpati, p. 323. 

Kr*9*« his oora. on KfitySyana’s Srad- 
dha satra, p. 97f; Kyspa's family, 
p. 97. 

Krspftdffsa. p. 323. 

Krspapapcjita, p. 323. 

JCpypapilla, poet, p. 378. 

Kyspamlsra, poet, p. 378. 

KranScSrya, p. 161f. 

KedSra, mentioned by SridhnrScSrya, 
p. 137. 

Kerali, p. 323. 

Ke^ava KSsmirl, bis VedSntaslItra- 
bbSsya, p. 26; K.'s Jfttakapaddhati, 
p. 33, 34, 210; K. of NandigrSma, 
fatherof Gape&a, p. 36; K.'s Mululrta- 
tattva with com. of Ganesa, p, 37 ; 
K. or K.sv5min or K.sOri, ritual 
author, p. 102 ; K.mi4ra ( Jyo. ) 
p. 36. K.svSmin, p. 109, 306 ; his i 
PrayogasSra, p. 105; his Baudhfi- 
yana PrayogasBra, p. 108. 

Kesarikavi, p. 323. 

Kaijjata, p. 166. 

Kokkaja, p. 166, 174. 

Kokkara, p. 166. 

Kokkoka, poet, p. 378. 

KolShalScSrya, p. 166. 

Kautalya, p 174. 

KaumudTkSra, p. 166. 

KsatriyScSrya, a DasapOrvadhurin, 

P. 284. 

Kslrasv&min, p. 163, 166 ; his com. on 
Amarko6a, contains a quotation from 
Bhavabhtfti, p. 433f. 

Ksemaoandra, pupil of Candrakirti, 

P. 281. 

KyemarSja, his Spandanirpaya ( on 
the manifestation of Siva-Sdtras ), 
p. 199f, 201 ; his com. on ParamSr- 
thasSra, p, 202. 

Kfemendra, p. 156, 323, 326. 

Khap4&bhat(a, sou of Mayllresrara, 
ftqthor of SathskarqbbSskara, p. 6. 


’ Khadiru, Gybya writer, p, 541, 548, 
547. 

OahgftdlUa, son of Poclya and M&hft- 
laksmi, author of a com. on Khapda- 
prasasti ; assumed the name of “JnR* 
i nSnanda " p. 7f. 

| Gapapati, a poet, p. 156, 323, 324, 326, 
366, 369, 379. 

Oapesa, his Grahalfighava with Vl6va* 
nStha’s com. p. 34, 36. 213; gene- 
rally used now ; O.'s family and 
native place, p. 34 ; date, p. 35 ; G.'n 
PiUjisHrini ( Jyo. ), com. on ii by V., 
p. 35 ; G. of Nandigaum ; author of 
a com. on VivRhavfndRvana, his 
i other works, p. 214. 

Gadiidhara, his Bhflsya on PAraskara 
Gyhya SlUra, p. 5, 28, 29, 207 ; G., 
poet, p. 324, 326. 

Garga. p. 103, 344. 

OngSbhaMa, his Acarildarsa, p. 148 ; G. 
declares founder of Maratha Empire 
a Kaatriya, p. 523. 

GSdhikabhallUka, poet, p. 379. 

Garga, p. 344. 

Garglya, p. 344. 

Gargya, p. 216; G. NSrayJtpa on A4va- 
layana Srauta Sutra, p. 300f. 

Giinacandra, Jain, p. 2S2. 
i Gupahhadra, author of the con- 
cluding chapters of Jain Adipurfipa 
1 and author of (Jttarapurdpn and 
its Prasasti, p.274f.;G. Jaina toucher, 
p. 245, 275, 278. 

Gupavinaya, a Jain author ot a com. 
on Khap<Japra4asti. p. 7. 

Gupffkura, poet, p. 324. 

GupS^hya, author of ByhatkathS, pA7, 
273, 369 ; his KathS as GupS^byS, 
ibid, burnt in fire, p. 361, 364f, 

Guhadeva, p. 187. 

GOrjara, poet, p. 323. 

Oelpapdita, p. 379. 

Goidhoi KavirSja, ( KsmSpati ), p. 322, 
i 379. 

I QotrSnanda, poet, p. 37 9f. 
j Gonandana, a poet, p. 362. 370. 

, Gopadatta, (Bh&danta ? ) post, p. 380. 
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GopSditya, poet, p. 326. 

Gop&la, his PrSyasoitta KSrikSs, based 
on BaudhSyana Sutra; G. quoted by 
S&yapa, his K&rikSs on Soma sacri- 
fioe, p. 99 ; G.bbatta grandfather of 
Bhavabhuti, p. 423. 

Gop&lSoSrya, p. 161f. 

Goplnfftha, p. 99, 577, 379. 

Gobba^a, poet, p. 380. 

Gobhila, p. 319, 463, 541. 542, 547, 562f. ; 
G, on age of marriage, p. 506. 

Gobbilaputra, p. 463; his Grbyasath- 
graba quoted, p. 539, 541, 544. 

Goraksa, a MSrgapravartaka, p. 218. 

Govardhanu, author of a ritual, p. 132, i 
167, 174; G. the Jain Srufcakevalin, [ 
p. 284; G. (poet), p. 321, 323; G. | 
326. 

QovardhanScSrya, poet, p. 380. 

GovardbanSnanda, p. 167. 

Govardbanamisra, a commentator of 
TarkabhSsS ; other members of his 
family; pupil of the author of the 
work commented on by him, p. 31. 

Govinda of Junnar, Kuridara3rtaoda 
work on ooastruotion of altars ( aoo. 
to Sulva-SUtras ) with com. their 
dates, p. 43 ; G. p. 141. 

Govindabhatta, poet, p. 323. 

Govindar&Ja,p. 141 ; Bha^a Goyinda- 
rSja, poet, p. 380 . 

Govindfinanda, his com. on S&ihkara 
BhSsya on VedSnta Sutra, p. 107, 
227, 234. 

Gau4a, poet, p. 324. 

Gau^apSda, bis oom. on BphadSrap- 
yaka. p. 70; genesis of his theory 
that the world is unreal, p. 204. 

Gautama founder of NySya system, 
p. 27 ; G. Jain Gapadhara. p. 269, 
272, 280, 281, 284 ; G. p. 216, 452 ; G. 

( Law writer ) p. 545, 550. 

Gauradhara, author of a oom. on Yajur- 
veda, p. 133. 

‘Gaur!. (Poetess ), p. 323. 

GaurlkSnta = Gauripati, p. 142. 

Gaurlpati, com. on Srldatta's AcS- 
rSdarda ; G/s date ibid, p. 142. 

Gaurlpriya, p. 323. 

Qrahakn«a» 


| GhanaiySma. p. 323. 

Caydala-DivSkara, became 8&bbyato 
Sr!~Har?a along with B5pa and 
MayUra, p. 366. 

Candela, p. 141. 

Cap<|eSvara, p. 141, 142. 

OaturmukhamabSdeva, poet. p. 380. 
j Canda, poet, 343. 

I Candra, p. 174. 

| Oandraka, poet, p. 380. 

Candrakavi, poet, p. 324, 380. 

Candraklrtideva. Jain High Priest., 
p. 278. 

Candragomin, p. 174. 

CandraoUda, poet, writer on reli. law, 
p. 323, 545f.. 549, 556, 562, 564, 567. 

CandrasvSmin, a poet. p. 156. 

Caraka, 167, 174, 215, 344. 

Carpata, a MSrgapravartaka, p. 218. 

C&dhe&vara, poet, p. 380. 

CSnayaka, p. 156. 

CSpaka, a poet, p. 156. 

Citravardhana, his com. on Raghu- 
vamsa, p, 67. 

CintSmani, p. 144 ; poet, p. 323. 

Cint&manidlksita, p. 323. 

Cinnabha^a, a com. on TarkabhSsS, 
31 ; his date and history; his work 
called TarkabhSsaprakS&kS, P. 3if. 

ClySka, poet, p. 380. 

Caura, poet, p. 368, 371. 

Ch5ha<ja, son of £i&dhara, p. 246. 

Chittappa, poet, 381. 

I Jagajjivana, poet, p. 323. 
j JagadUa, NySya writer, p. 28, 29. 

1 Jagaddhara, bis StutikusumafijaU, 
j his family history, p. 133, 156; 
a family of MlmSihsakas, bis 
date, p. 435f.; com. of BhAYabhUti's 
MSlatl-MSdhava, a note on him, PP- 
j 435^*38 ; works referred to by him 
in com. on MSI* Mffd., P* *35 » 
his date ; nature of bis oom* on Mai. 
M8d. ; bis other oom. p. 438. 
Jagaanfttha, P* 323. 
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Jaghanasthftfibatuka, poet, p. 381. 

JafScffryA, Jain author=Sirahanandin, 
p. 272. 

Jadabbrta, a M&rgapr&vartaka, p. 218. 

JambUsv&min, Jain, p. 269, 271, 272, 
279. 281, 284. 

JayAguptA, poet, p. 381- 

Jayatlrtha, his com. on MadhvS- 
carya's works, p. 23. 

Jayatungodaya or Jayatunga, poet, 
p. 381. 

Jayadeva, his Oltagovinda, p. 8,53; 
bis Q. with com. called RasikapriyS 
by Kumbhakarpa, K. of MedapH^i - 
Mewad, p. 320f ; J. 321, 323, 324, 360, 
368; verses attributed to him, p. 381 ; 
J., his Aloka ( NySya work ), p. 28. 

Jayanta p. 297f. 298nl; his Vimalo- 
dayamSlff, p. 299 ; J/s view about 
Garbhalambhana, p. 571 ; J. p. 578. 

JayapalScarya, ( a Jain ), p. 285. 

Jayam&dhava, p. 326, 381. 

JayarUma, his BhSsya on PSraskara- 
Gfhya-8atra, p. 5; his com. on 
Dldhiti of Raghun8thabha(ta Siro- 
mapi, p. 207. 

Jayavardbana, poet, p. 157, 381. 

Jayasenaguru, author of Vftgartba- 
saihgraha, p. 273. 

Jayasen&cBrya, a DasapiirvadhJtrin, 
p. 284. 

JayasiihhasUri, his Kumarnpalaoaritu, 
p. 66, 67. 

Jay&ditya author of KAsikff, (grain.), 
p. 159!, 167. 

Jaladeva, poet, p. 381. 

JalamSnuQtrudra, p. 381. 

Jalaihdhari(rin), a MBrgapravartaka, 
P. 218. 

Jalhapa, his family, p. 350f; Maharoha- 
kabhagadatta, title of J., earliest of 
anthologists, p. 359, 425; J. son of 
Lakproidharo, author of Subb8$ita- 
muktSvali, p. 354; his exploits, chari- 
ties, p. 355t 357; J.p. 157. 433, 434. 

Jftikft, poet, p. 381. 

JSteiUpa, p. 167, 174. 

JfftukarpI, mother of BhavabhUti, 
P. 423. 


Jatukarpya, p. 319. 

J Atoka, p. 167. 

JffnakinAthabhaWleAryn CtnJSnittpi, 
author of Nyffyasiddh&ntanMfljarf, 

p. 27. 

1 Jitftraanyu, poet, p. 382. 

: Jinacandra, Jam H. I*., p. 281, 282. 

Jinacandradevn, J. High Priest, p. 278. 

| J inadattn, his Gapadharas&rdhaAataka, 

1 p. 50; J. of the Vayadagaoohi, 

| author of Vivekavil&sa, his date, both 
I mentioned by M^dhava in the 

SSarvndarsanusarhgraha, p. 66. 

Jitmda.sa, a pupil of Saknlakirtt, (Jain), 
j p. 250. 

' Jinariljasnri of the Kbarntaragaccha, 

l p * 31 - 

.JinavardlmnasUri, his com. on 8ivB- 
j ditya’s Saptapadftrthi, p. 30, his date; 

high priest of the KharatarAgaccha; 

1 deposed; a Zealous student of NyBya, 
P. 31. 

JiuavallubhA, hi* works, p. 53f; his 
Stotras p. 54. 

Jinasilgara, high priest of a branch 
Kharatarn sect, p. 50. 

Jinaseua, bis Harivaihsa, p. 271; its 
date, 272, 277 ; authors mentioned by 
him, p. 272f.; author of Jina PurSqa, 
p. 273f.; J. Jain teacher of AtnoghA' 
varsa ( RBs. K. ) ; his Rsabhacarita, 
p. 2?5f. ; completed by Gupabbadra, 

| p. 276 ; J. p. 278, 280, 281, 282, 284. 

Jinendrabuddhi, p. 167, 174. 
j JlmatavShana, p. 141. 
j JIva, a poet, p. 156. 

! Jlvadeva, bis history, a modern writer, 
j p. 150. 

JIvanBga, poet, p. 382. 
j JivasBrm&D, ( Jy o , ), p. 36. 

| Jaimini, author of Kalpataru, 103, 306, 
308, 463 ; J. on Age of marriage, p.506; 
J. protesting against early marriages, 
p. 513. 

Jaiyata, his com. on Buiruta, p. 215, 

JonarSja, bis com. on Kir^t§I^^lIlIye , 
bis date ; p. 152 ; Sri JontrljA, poet, 
P. 157. 

JfidnabhQ^apa, Jain Bead# p. 262, 282* 
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JhalajjhfclavSsudevA, poet. p. 382. 

TodaramAlla, the SaibhitBskandha of 
# his Jyotihsukha, p. 35; J. = part of 
an Encyclopaedia of Indian Science 
and lore, p. 35. ! 

Dimboka, poet, p. 382. ; 

i 

i 

Tattvak&ra = Haghunandanu, p. 141. 
Tatsat, family name of the Bhatta 
family, p. 145. 

Tarala, a poet, p. 362. 

TarupabSpa, poet, p. 382. \ 

Tuna PS(baka, his Saibskaramuktftvali, . 

p. 151f* I 

TSrapSla, p. 167, 174. 

Tithinirpaya by Bha^toji DIk§ita, ! 
p. 146 ; B. D. his family, p. 146 ; his 
date, p. 146f. 

TTsat&o&rya, p. 216. 

Tuk&rffma, p. 478; 622 T.; of Dehu, some 
of his Abhhahgas translated, p. 615; 

T. teaching reverence and love, p, 621. 
Tej&hsiihba, his DaivajfSBlaihkrti; p.38; 
his pedigree of the PrSgvBta family, 
ibid. I 

Trikftpcjamapcjana quoted by HemSdri, ! 
p. 101 ; authors and works quoted by j 
T., pp, 101-103; date of the ritual j 
writers and works mentioned by T., 

p. 108f.;T., p. 106, 308; Trikapt}*- 

mapdana BhBskara Mi&ra, son of 
KumSrasvfiniin, his Apastamba- 
dhvanitBrthakSrikBs, p. 100. 

Tridapdin, p. 144. 

Trilocana, author o PBrthavIjaya, 
p. 366 ; T. poet, p. 360, 382. 

Trivikrama, poet, p. 325, 326 ; Trivikra- 
mabhatta, p. 323, 361, 365, 369 ; 

verses attributed to T . quoted, p* 382f. 
Tryambakesvara, p. 164. 

Dap4ak&, p. 167. 

Dapdin, poet, p. 53, 157, 167, 174, 323 
326, 863* 366, 367, 369, 436; D. s 
XSvyBdaria, p . 293; verses attribu ted 
to D. quoted, p. 383, 
parpapa, p. 326. 


DarpaparSghava, poet, p. 383. 

Dalvapa, commentator of Susruta 
( medicine ), p, 554. 

Dasaratha, a Jaiq teacher, p. 275. 
Damodara, Pupil of PadmanBbha; 
D.’s Karapa, called Bhatatulya, p. 
33f.; his date, p. 34. D. (Jyo.), >. 36; 

D. p. 167, 174, 216, 307. 

DBmodaragupta, poet, p. 157, 383. 
DBraodarabhaf(ft, p* 323. 

Dinakara, ( bhatta ), p. 145. 
Divakarayati, a Jain teacher, p. 271. 
DIpaka, poet, p. 383. 

Durga, ( gr. ), p. 163; (Durgokta LingB- 
nusSaana ) also quoted as Durga- 
siihha, p. 174. 

DurlabharSja, poet, p. 383. 

Deva or Devamuni, a Jain author, 
p. 273. 

Devagaqa, poet, p. 325. 

Devagupta, poet, p. 383. 

Devacandra, a Jain Pap<Jita» P* 247. 
Devabodha, poet, p. 363. 

Devabodhi, a Yogin and poet, p. 371 ; 

verses attributed to him quoted, p.383. 
DevaySjfiika, his BhSgya on KBtySyana 
fcSrauta Sutras ; p. 4, 97 ; D.’s Bha§ya 
on the VBjasaneya SatfahitB-Anukra- 
manikS, p. 4. 

' DevarBja, poet, p. 383. 

! Dev ala, p. 306, 307, 319, 344. 
j Devasiddhivedin, p. 323. 

Devasv&win, author of AsvalSyana' 
SiltrabhSsya, p. 108, 109, 110. 
DevBcSrya, a Dasapfirvadharin, p. 284. 

I Devendrakirti, a Jain high priest, 
j p . J70, 278.* 

Deve^vara, poet, p. 323. 

Dyutidhara poet, p. 157. 

DramidBcBrya, mentioned in the coni, 
on the VedttntasUtrabhSsya (RttmS- 
nuja ), p. 187. 

I Dr avid a ( author ), p. 102; 107 ; to be 
identified with author of tortipra- 
dipa T ; D* mentioned by BridharB- 
olrya, p. 137. 

DvifcsaifadhBda, p. 867, 370. 
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Dhanathjaya ( D. J. ) p. 174 ; his antho- 
logy and DvihsarfidhSna KSvya. p. 
317f, 318, 362, 367, 370, 384, D. author 
of Da6arUpaka, p. 434. 

Dhanapfila, poet, p. 361, 365, 369, 384. 
Dhanika, author of DaSarapakStvaloka, 
p. 434. 

Dhanvantari, p. 174. 

Dharapl, p. 167. 

Dharapldharabha^a, poet, p. 325. • 
Dharma, poet, p. 384. 

DharmakTrti, Jain head, p. 281 ; verses 
attributed to him quoted, p. 384. 
Dharmagupta, poet, p. 157. 
DharmadSsa, (author of Vidagdhamu- 
khamap<Jana ), p. 168, 174, 326, 384. 
Dharmadeva, poet, p. 384. 

Dharmameru, his com. on Rughuvaihsa, 
p. 67. 

Dharmaratnakpt, p. 141. 

Dhartnas&gara, his PravacanapariksS, 
dates of VSghela kings given in it, 
P. 77. 

Dharmaaena, p. 174. 

DharmasenScSrya, a Dasapurvahharin, 
P. 284, 285. 

Dharm&6oka, verses attrituted to him 
quoted, p. 384. 

DhSr&dhara, poet, p. 157. 

DhSrlmala, poet, p. 384. 

Dh$re&vara, p. 141. 

DhUtim&dhava, poet, p. 384., 

DhUrta, poet, p. 323. 

DhUrtasvSmin, his Bhasya on Samanya- 
Sutra ( of Apas. Srauta Sa. ), p. 97, 
105f., DhUrta or D.svSmin, p. 102. 
DhftUenScSrya, a DasapUrvadhSriu, 
p. 284. 

Dhoyi ( Kavik?m8pati ), p. 321. 
DhruvasenSoSrya, p. 285. 

Dhropa, or Hropa, a potter by birth and 
a poet, p.366; his BhSrata V p.366, 369. 

HakfatrffcSrya, ( Jain ), p. 285. 1 

Nandana, poet, p. 384. 

Nandapap4ita, his SaifaskSranirpaya, 
p. 148, 545, 546, 548f., 553, 556, 558, 
561, 564, 567, 572, 583 ; N. comment- 


f »ng on thep«ssage about the GarbhS- 
t dhilna, 587, 588. 

Nandikesvara, his Ganakamagcjana -- 
Introduction to the study of Astro- 
noiny ; his account of his father 
MUlajit or Mfilji = VedSiigarftya 
getting the title from the Kmperor 
j of Delhi; pedigree of Maljit, p. 40. 

I Nandin, p. 168. 

t Nandimitra as a Jain Srutakevalin, 
p. 279, 284. 

Naradevavarman. poet, p. 385. 
Narav&hanadatta, p. 168. 

Narasimha, author of a com. on Sflrya- 
siddhtfnta, and V.1sunftk»)paliitll, 
p. 213 ; N., poet, p. 385. 

Narahari, son of SvayambhU and Nala- 
mii ; his com. on Nuigadhfya, his 
information about himself ; his pro- 
bable date, p. 7, 8. 

NSgappayya, poet, p. 385. 

NSgarSja, author of BhSva4ataka, a 

king of the Taka race, p. 9. 

• 

NdgasonacHrya, a DasapUrvadharin, 
p. 284. 

NagSrjunu, a MSrgapravartaka, p. 218. 
N5gojibhat{a, p. 10, 158, 325; his date* 
p. 147; his Raribha^endubbSskara, 
p. 164. 

NffcirSja. yoet, p. 385. 

Nathakumilra, poet, p. 385. 

| NiUhop*dhyiya, poet, p. 323- 
Narad a, p. 168, 319, 344, 467. 

Narayai?*, his glosses on Upani^ads, 
p, 13; author of Vftti on AAvalByana- 
Srauta-Sutra, p.106,108, 146, 297f., 
298nl, 302, 304, 559; com. on Asv. 
Orhya-Satra, p. 575 ; N. his Btava* 
cintdmagi, p. 202; N. a ritual author, 

p. 102. 

NSrSyagabhatta, his Prayogaratna, 
p. 121 ; N. Rg. ritual writer, p. 145, 
547, 562, 564, 567, 578, 579, 580. 
NSr&yapasarvajfiaearap&b, p. 168, 
Niggantha N&taputta, p. 244, 
Nidradaridfa, poet, p. 385, 426, 


88 | R.Q. BkMterktf’a work*, VoU 1L ] 
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NimbBrka, p. 25f.; his system explained, 
precursor of VallabhBcBrya, p. 26.^ 

NiruktikBru, p. 168. 

Nirmala, poet, p. 326. 

NisBnBrSyapa - perhaps N Bray an a, 
author of VopisariihBra, p. 385 &n. 

Nilakaptha, poet, p. 323, 326 ; N. Bha- 
vabhuti’s father, p. 423, 580; N., 
Smpti writer, p. 564; N. Bhatta, 
author of Mayftkhas, p. 145. 

Nllakapthasukla, poet, p. 326. 

Nfsidiha and his son NBrByapabhatta, 
p. 99. 

Nfsiihhafajvan, his HautrakSrikBs, 
p. 98f; part of Prayogaratna, p. 98; 
on duties of Hotf priest ; N.’s family I 
history, p 99. | 

NrsiihhBoBrya, p. 161f. 

Nemioandra, a Jain High Priest, . 

p. 280, 281. 

Naidhruva-NSrByapa, his Vytti on 
2Uv. Or. 8., p. 298, 300. 

Naimeya or Naimayya, poet, p. 385. 

NyByakandalHTkB of Srldhara, p. 67. 

Papcjitarfija, poet, P* 325. 

Pataftjali, p. 124, 156. 444, 450, 518 ; P.’s 
MahBbhSsya alluding to Yavana 
kingdom in India, p. 625. 

Padmanandin, Jain Head, p. 250, 262, 
270, 281, 282. 

PadmanBbha, his com. on BhBskarB- 
oBrya's Karapakutfihala, p. 33; his 
Prayogadafpapa for MBdhyaihdinas ; 
his PratifthBdarpapa, p. 151. 

Padmasltpha, a Jain, p. 248. 

PadmBvatT, (poetess), p. 323, 

ParBiara, his injunction about the per- 
formance of OarbhBdhBna ; limited 
by other circumstances, p. 548f, 552 ; 
P. p. 344, 467, 468, 550, 565, 577 ; P. 
quoted, p. 545, 546. 

PBpini, p. 52, 104, 158, 159f., 163, I68» 
174, 189, 360, 364, 368,415f., 444, 539n2; 
p.’s dat$ in relation with old Vedic 
lit,, p. 124 ; verses attributed to P. 
quoted, p. 386; P.*s rules about 3 past 
tenses, quoted, p. 419 ; BbBfB of 
P, s 8k. ourrent in his time, p. 4l9n ; 


P. adhered to in the two 8k. books of 
the author, p. 421. 

PBptj avBcSry a, J ai n Ek3da£shgadh5rin , 
p. 285. 

PStrakesarin, a Jain afithor, p. 273. 

PBpa, of Kankhilya family of Nalakac- 
chapura, p. 248. 

PBraskara, p. 542f., 547, 550, 562. 

PBrtha, poet, p. 367. 

PBlakBpya, p. 344. 

Pingala, his Prakrit Prosody, with a 
com. by Manoharakfspa, p. 13; P. 
poet, 323, 334 ; P.naga, p, 334. 

PufijarBja, son of JTvanendra ; , orna- 
ment of MBlava circle; of the SrlmBla 
f. -the same as the commentator on 
Sarasvata grammar p, 11; KBvyBiaih- 
k&rasiSuprabodha; his other work 
Dhvanipradlpa, p. 12. 

Punaruktapapcjita, poet, p. 386. 

Puru$ottama, p. 168, 174. 

Purufottamabhatia Agnihotrin, p. 164. 

Pulinda, poet, p. 365 ; author , p. 369; 
probably CSp45la-Divfikara, ibid. 

Pu?padanta, poet, p, 386. 

Pu^padantScBrya, Jain, p. 285. 

PajyapBda , Jain, p. 245, 280, 282; his 
gr. rules, p. 317. 

PUrp&candra, p. 168, 174. 

Pflrpabhadra, his PaficopSkhyBna=an 

edition of the Pafioatantra ; P/s date; 
his correcting every letter, every 
word, every sentence &c.; vast dif- 
ference of readings presented in this 
text; great omissions and additions, 
his PaficopBkhyBna = Pafioatantra 
re-written, p. 322. 

Pfthuyasas, son VarShamihira, p. 36. 

PpthvTdhara, poet, p. 157, 386. 

Pefljalla, Mafican&oBrya, p. 152. 

PaurBpikBh, p. 169. 

PrakBsadatta, poet, p. 157. 

PrakSsavarsa, poet, p. 156, 386. 

PrajftBnanda, poet, p. 386. 

Pradlpavasuihdhara, poet, p. 386. 

Pradyumna, a dramatist, p. 566 • 
P. poet, p. 369. 
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Prabhava, Jain sage, p. 271; P.= Vidyu- 
oara, p. 281. 

PrabhBkara, His GIta-R£ghav&, one 
of the imitations of Gita-Govinda; its 
date, p. 8. 

Prabhffkarabhatta, poet, p. 323, 326. 
Prabh&candra, Jain teacher, H. P., 
P, 272, 280, 281, 283. 
PrabhBcandradeva, a Jain High Priest, 
p. 278. 

Prabhudevl, her L5|I style, p. 371. 
Pravarasena, author, 365, 369. 
PrastSvaointffmapi, poet, p. 325. 
PrahlSda, poet, p. 386. 

Prahlfldana, poet, 387. 

Pr&cinBcSry&h, p. 169. 

Prortilao5rya,aDa^apUrvadh5rin,p.284. 

Bappabhat^asUri, date of his birth ; his 
oonverting Amargja, p. 80. 
Bappabhatfi's conversion of Ama, p.81f. 
Bahudeva, Jain, p. 248. 

Bahvrc, p. 307. 

BahvrcSh, p. 101. 

Bariaor Bapabha|ta, p. 156, 157,169. 
174, 326, 360, 361, 363, 365, 366, 307, 
368f., 433, 466 ; verses attributed to 
him quoted, p. 387. 

BadarByapa, p, 344. 

B&rhaspatya, p. 344. 

Balakpspa of JambusBra, his Tajik a- I 
kaustubha; his pedigree and other j 
works, p. 39; B. a com. on an antho- , 
logy by Madhusndana, date of com., 
p. 155; B. a poet, p. 323. 

BalSjlbhatta, poet, 323. j 

Bindukavi, p. 323. j 

Bilvamangala. p. 326. I 

Bilhapa, his VikramBnkadevacarita =a j 
life of Tribhuvanaraalla Vikra- 
mBditya of KalyBpa, p. 86; its known 
second MS., ibid ; B., p. 323, 326, 342, j 
367, 371 ; B. ver9es attributed to him , 
quoted, p. 387, 389; called KBsmir B., j 
p. 389. 

BljBka Bhajta, poet, p. 389. 
Budddhiling8o5rya,a DasapurvadhSrin, 
p. 284. 

Bphaspati, ( law writer ) p. 319, 344, 
545,550. 


Bodhftyana, p. 187. 

Bopadeva's, Kavikalpadruma, p. 10; B.'s 
Sataslokf, his history, p. 41f. ; native 
ofBerar; his HarilSlB, summary of 
the BhBguvata, p. 42; B.'s date* 
P. 436f. 

BopSla, p. 169. 

BopBlita, p. 169, 174. 

BaudhByana, p. 102, 105, 111, 114, 115 
216, 307, 539,544, 550, 554.556, 558^ 
565, 566, 567, 582; B. followed by 
Rgvodins, p. 112; B. on the period of 
the IndrSgni animal sacrifice, p. 113 ; 

B.’s Putrakamye?ti. P» 115; many 
KBmya laid by B., p. 117; B. 
directing marriage of girls after 
puberty, p. 585. 

Brahmadova, son of Candrabhafta, his 
KaraoaprakB^a, p. 33 ; one of the 
oldest of the Karapas, ibid. 
Brahmanandin, p. 187. 

BrabmBrka (Jyo. W.), p. 33. 
Brahmendrasvarain, poot, p. 323. 

Bhagavadvrttikrt, p. 298. 

Bhatta, p. 169, 174. 

Bbattanilakaptha, p. 325. 

Bba^asitri, p. 199nl. 

BhattasvBmin, p. 169. 

Bhat^Bculita, poot, p. 156. 

Bka(ti, p. 169, 176. 

Bhattoji Diksita, p. 10, 26, 159f. f 164, 
325, 415 ; his Tithlnirpaya, p. 145 ; B. 
and KamalBkara contemporaries, 
p. 147. 

Bhattodbhatta, poot, p. 157. 
Bhadanta-irogya, poet, p. 375. 
Bhadrahilhu, p. 245; B. the f£ruta* 
kevalin, p. 284. 

Bharata, p. 169, 174 ; B. (Nft(ya), p.436, 
Bha(5)radvBja, p. 307, 319. 

Bbartfrneptha, p. 365, 369, 389. 
Bhartrhari, p. 155; bis Nittf&taka, 
p. 156, 157, 323, 326; Bhartr( 0 = hari) f 
p. 163 ; verses attributed, to him 
quoted, p. 389. 

Bh&rvu, poet, p. 390. 

Bhallafa, poet, p. 157 ; B. bh&t(a, p.390. 
Bhavadeva (author of an Architectural 
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treatise ), p. 223 ; B- a poet, p. 323, 
561f. ; B. bhaUa, p. 558. 

BhavanBga, ritual author, p. 102, 307 ; 
author of a BhSsya on ISvalfiyana- 
Sutra, p. 106. 

Bhavabhnti, his ohronologioal position 
in relation to Vakpati, p. 81f. ; verses 
attributed to him, p. 390; B. p. 80f., 
169, 174, 326, 362, 366, 367, 370 ; an 
article on him, pp. 422-434 ; and on 
Jagaddhara, pp. 435-438; B/s family 
history and learning, p. 423f. ; B. as 
pupil of Bhatta KumSrila, not impro- 
bable chronologically, p. 424f. ; no 
evidenoe of his familiarity # with 
MTm&ihsB ; his three plays ; Slokas 
attributed to him in anthology, p.425; 
B. and K&lid&sa compared ; a tradi- 
tional characteristic anecdote with 
regard to them, p.426f.; K. a favourite 
author of B.;B.’s references to events 
in K.’s works, p. 427 ; B/s greatness 
and his merits, unsurpassed skill in 
adapting words to the sentiment, 
p. 427 ; bis lyrio genius ; wanting in 
dramatic genius; B. and other Sk. 
dramatists compared; his defects, 
p. 428 ; bis date, p. 429f., 431, 432. 

BhavasvSmin ritual author, p. 102; 
author of BaudhSyana Sr. Sutra 
BhSgya, p. 107 ; his date, p.110; B. 
p. 100, 108, 109. 

Bh&vSn&nda, ( NyBya writer ), p. 28. 

BhavBnlnandana, poet, p. 157. 

BhBgavata-Jayavardhana, poet, p. 391. 

BhSgavpttikrt, p. 169. 

BhBguri, p. 169, 174. 

BhBnu, Vaidya or Bht?ag, poet, p. 324, 
371. 

BhBnukara, poet, p. 323, 325, 326. 

BhSnudatta, his Rasamaiijarl and 
Basatarahgipl, p. Ilf; his native 
country, not Berar but Videha, p. 12 ; 
a oom. on B. v s Rasamaiijarl by Se^a- 
cidtimapi, another oom. on it by 
Viivedvara, p. 177. 

BhBnupap<jita, Vaidya, author of the 
Introductory Prafosti of the 


Subh&sitamuktBvaU of Jahlapa, 
p. 326, 351, 356 ; B. p. 387. 

BhBmaha ( his work on Poetios ), p. 53. 

BhSradvSja, p. 104 ; copies of his Sutra 
rare, p. 105; B. a ritual writer, p.H3f; 
B. author of VSrtika on Gotama- 
sUtrabhB^ya^Uddyotakara, p. 206; 
B. p. 306. 

BhBradvBjlyabhBsyakyt, p.104; B.sUtra- 
bhBsyakpt, p. 306. 

BhSravi, p. 156, 157, 174, 326, 365, 369 ; 
verses attributed to him, p. 391. 

Bharuci, p. 187, 552, 581. 

Bhargavlya, p. 344. 

Bh8vami6ra, poet, p. 326. 

BhBsyakBra, p. 174. 

Bhasa, p. 326, 360, 364, 368; verses 
attributed to him, p. 391, 392. 

Bhasarvajfia, his NyByasHra, ( system 
of Gautama ), p. 84. 

Bhaskara, author of the VBrtikas on 
SivasUtra, p. 199f, 201 ; B. son of 
ApBjibhatJa, his PadyBihrtatarah- 
ginT, an anthology, p. 324f, 325. 

BhBskararaya, son of GarabhlrarBya ; 
his date, ( author of a Tantra work), 
p. 219f. 

Bh8skaravarman, p. 391. , 

Bh8skar8oarya, his date, his Gol3- 
dhySya with VBsanabhBsya, his 
KarauakutUhala, its different comm.; 
his SiddhBntaSiromapi, p. 32, 33; B/s 
Lliavatl, oom. on L. by M&hfdBsa, 
p. 207 ; B. follows BrahmasiddhBnta, 
j p. 209, B. p. 212. 
i Bhifag-BhBnu, poet, p. 368, 371. 

Bhlma, p. 169, 391. 

Bb!ma|a, called KBl&fijar&pati, his five 
NBtakas, p. 362. 

BhlmanBtha, a MBrgapravartaka, 
p. 218. 

Bhlmabhatta or Bhima(a, poet, p. 391. 

Bhlmasithba, p. 326. 

Bhlmasiriihapacdita, poet, p. 391. 

Bhlmasena, poet, p. 169, 174, 326. 

Bhuvanakfrti, a Jain Head Priest, 
p. 251, 262, 281, 282. 

Bhuvanjnanda, poet, p. 32$* 
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Bhfitanfitha, a KlpBlika, p. 218. 
BhntavalyScttrya, Jain, p. 285. 
BhtttimSdh&va, poet, p. 391. 
Bhftpatimisra, poet, p. 323. 

BhFgu, p. 31B. 

BberibhSnkSra, poet, p. 325, 387, 391. 
Bboja. or Bhojadeva or BhojarSja, 
p. 163, 109, 174, 392, 434. 


Makaraoda, poet, p. 393. 

MankasvSmin, p. 110. 

Mabkbapa, poet, p. 393. 

Mangal&rjuna, poet, p. 393. 

ManikSmbK, p. 162. 

Mapcjanamiira, p. 194. 

Map4al3c Jry a » ( ^ a * n )» P 

MattanSga, p. 436. 

Matsya, ( XrapyavSsin ) as the writer 
of a Sntra, p. 105. 

MathurS nStb a, son of R5ma ( Nyayu 
writer), p. 28, 29. 

Madana or Madanakirti, Jain poet, j 
p. 157f., 247, 330, 393. 

MadanapSla, p. 142, 564, 580 ; M. on 
the proper time for the GarbhSdhSna, 
p. 589. 

MadbumSdhava, p. 169. 

M&dhusttdanasarasvati, poet, p. 323. 

MadhusQdanasvSmin, poet, p. 323. 

M a d h v a or MadhvBcSrya, bis fol- 
lowers, works bearing on his sect, 
p. 7 ; his other names Anandatlrtha, 
PUrpaprajfia, and Madhyamandira, 
p. 16; M.'s tile and date, p. 16, 21 ; his 
Pauranio works, p. 23; his Vedantic 
works, p. 22f, ; M.’s Vedantic 
system explained; works of M. school; 
as oontlnuator of RSmSnuja ; his j 
Dvalta doctrine, genesis of its origin; 
Madhya or Anandatlrtha, p. 195f. 

Manu, p, 169, 175, 444, 452, 457, 462, 463, 
464, 467, 490, 538, 540, 544, 546, 549, 
550, 553 ; M. on age of marriage 
p. 506 ; Manu IX. 89 on the choice of 
a good bridegroom, text discussed, 
p. 594 ; M. on substituting effigies for 
animals at sacrifices, p. 179, 


Manoratha, poet, p. 156. 
MantrabhrahmapabhSfyakrt« p. 306, 

, Maya, ( Jyotifa mythic personage), 
j p. 214. 

MayQra, poet, p. 157, 366, 368, 369. 
Maytlraoitra, p. 344. 

MayUrabbatfa, poet, 393. 

, Marie i, p. 320. 

MallibhOsana, a Jain High Priest, 

! p. 270. 

MallinStha, his com. on T&rkikarakfl- 
vyakhya, p. 206; M., p. 332 ; his date, 
p. 333; quotes Bopadeva; M. referred 
to by Jagaddhara ; his date, p. 436f. 
Mahskavi, one of the ancestors of 
Bhav abhnti, p. 323, 423. 

| MahSkaviprayoga, p. 169 ; (Yanmekha- 
| la bhavati Mekhalasailaputrl ). 

MahSkBlu, a KSpfflika, p. 218. 

i 

| MahRksa(oha)papaka, his Anek&rtha- 
dhvanimaftjari N&nRrthamaftjarl 
( both works being the same ), p. II ; 
a work of the Kftemira Amn&ya.ibid. 
Mahamanusya, poet, p. 394. 
MahRmahesvarakavi, p. 333f.;=Vidyfi- 
dbara, author of EkavalT, ibid. 

! Maha?Ira, date of his Nirvfipa, p. 223f.; 

son of Papcjita Dharasena, p. 247; M» 

I p. 269, 271, 272, 274, 285, 

; Mahicandra, a Jain Sadhu, p. 248, 
Mabidasa, com. of VarShamibira's 
(Jyo.) Brhajjataka, p. 36 ; com. same 
! ns Mahesvara; com. of Vifpubhakti- 
kalpalatft, p. 154 ; author of Carapa- 
vyHhabh5$ya same as the author of 
com. on Lllayatl, p. 306. 

Mabidbara, com. of Varfihamihira's 
BrhajjStaka, p. 36; his Vedadlpa= 
com. on white Yajunreda; coin, on 
KStySyana’s Sulba Btttra ; M.'s oor- 
rect date, his other works, p. 98. 
Mahipa, his AnekBrthakoia, p. 11. 
Mahejabb&tta, p# 556, 562, 579. 
Maheivara, his S&hasSnkacarUa and 
bis Vi4raprakl4a, p. 340. 

MSgha, p. 67, 157, 170. 176, J#, 366, 
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369, 436; verses from him quoted, 
p. 394. 

MSghanandyBoSrya, (Jain), p. 385. 

MSdhava, his oom. on SrTpati’s JStaka* 
paddhati, p. 36, bis DhStuvptti, p. 48, 
160 ; his XoSrakSrlk&s, a oom. on it 
by VaidyanStha, p. 144; M. Jaiminlya 
AdhikaraparatnamSlS, p. 178 ; M.’s 
oom. on ParS&ara SaifahitS, p. 144, 
312; M. Smrti writer, p. 146, 564;M.’s 
Sarvadar£anasaibgraha, p. 198, 205, 
206, 270 ; M. f p. 170, 175, 323, 580, 582. 

MEdhavabhatfa, a oom. on Tarka- 
bhSfS, p. 31. 145. 

MSdhavamSgadha, poet, p. 394. 

M8dhava£fla, poet, p. 394. 

MSdhava-Sarasvatl, his MitabhSsipT, a 
oom. on SaptapadSrthi, p. 30f. 

MSdhavasenasttrj, (Jain), p. 245. 

MSdhavScarya, p. 164. 

MSdhavikS, p. 170. 

Madhavl, p. 170, 

MSyS6arSsana, poet, p. 367, 371. 

MSyUrSja, a Kulaouri poet, Maynri 
VSg, p. 362, 366, 395. 

MSrulS, poetess, p. 395. 

MSrirapdeya, p. 320. 

Mffhila, poet, 395. 

MtfarU, p. 148. 

Mi4ra - Vffoaspati( m i 4 r a ), p, 141; 
SBrii. VedSnta, p. 181. 

Milrabhatt&cSrya, p. 142. 

MilrSfi, p. 141. 

MuktSkana, poet, p.395. 

MuktSpuja ( 8rl ), poet, p. 157. 

Muftja or $rl Mufija, his verses quoted, 
p.395. 

MurSri, His AnarghyarSghava, oom. 
on it by Naraoandrastlri, p. 83 ; date 
of MurSri, ibid ; M. p.87, 157, 175, 326, 
367, 1 371, 389 ; his verses quoted, 
p. 395f. 

MTtrtakavi, ( poet ), p. 325. 

Medinlkara, p. 170; his date, p. 437f. 

Medha, poet, ( Medhra ? ), p. 326. 

MedhStithi. p. 142, 538, 541; M.’s 
Manubhlfya referenoe regarding 
KanySdSna disoussed ; p. 585 ; not 
gn enemy of late marriages, p. 586, 


Merutunga, his life of K. Bhoja, p. 43, 
50, 76. 

MerutungasOri, p. 80. 
MaitrSyapIyakSji, p. 101. 

Maitreya, p. 175. 

Maithila, poet, p. 373. 

MorlkS, poetess, p. 323, 396. 

Mohana OtrS( drS ? )ka, p. 323. 
MaudgalySyana, p. 175. 

Yatindra =* RSmSnuja, p. 186. 
YatUvara =* RSmSnuja, p. 187. 

Yama, quoted in support of early 
marriages, p. 320, 543f . 

Y amalSrjuna, a M5rgapravartaka,p.218. 
Yavana ( Jyo. writer ) p. 36. 
YaSobhadra, Jain author, p.272; as 
| Ya6obhadrScSrya, p. 285. 

! Yasovarman, his verses quoted, p. 396f; 

I called RSjaputra, p. 397. 

! YaSahklrti, a Jain High Priest, p. 281f. 

! YSjaka, ( Paij^ita ) poet, p. 157. 

! YSjfiavalkya, p. 170, 175, 320, 444, 4571T, 
j 467, 490, 553, 561, 572. 
j YSmunnmuni, p. 187. 

YSska, p. 444, 458, 461f.,471f. 
Yoge4vara, poet, p. 397, 170. 

RaedSs, p. 478. 

Raksita, p. 175. 

Raghunandana, (Dharraa^Sstra writer); 
his date, p. 40, 140, 142, 144, 546, 557f, 
564f., 580. 

RaghunStha, a Jyotisa author, p. 210, 
213. 

RaghunSthabhat(a, p. 145 ; writer on 
iShnika, p. 148f. ; R. Siromapi, his 
Didhiti, p. 207. 

RaghunSthopSdhySya, poet, p. 323. 
Raghupati, poet, p. 326. 

Ratisena, poet, p. 157. 

Ratnakirti, a Jain High Priest, p.281f. 
Ratnaghosa, poet, p. 397. 

Ratnaoandra, author of Subhauma- 
carita. p. 283; R. poet, p. 397. 
RatnSkara, p. 141 ; R. poet, p. 361, 366, 
370, 397. 

Ratneivaramtfra, p. 98. 

Rantideva, p. 170, 175, 

1 1 11 ti a, p. r»o, 1*6, 
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Ralhapa, poet, p. 397. 

Ravigupta, poet, p. 397. 

Ravisepa (Jain), p. 281; bis chrono- 
logical position, ibid ; p. 284. 

Raaavajjumara, p. 170. 

RBghavBnanda. on the interpretation 
of Manu, p. 586. 

RBghavBnandadeva, poet, p. 326. 

RSghavendraearasvatl, p. 162. 

R&paka, poet, p. 399. j 

RBjadeva, p. 170, 175. j 

RBj&putra, an author, p. 344. 

RSjamalla, Hindi Com* on Samaya- | 
s8ra, p. 224. 

RBjavall&bha, his life of K. Bhoja, p. 43, ! 
50. 

RBjasekhara, preceptor of Mabendra- j 
pBla, p. 50, 636 ; bis date, p. 50 ; R. on 
AmarSja, p. 80 ; R. a poet, p. 66, 157 f., 
170, 175, 326, 433, 434, 522. 

RSraa, author of MuhUrtacintBmapi, 
p. 34, 37 ; his history and date, p. 37 ; 
author of Vrtti on Sulva SUtra, p. 98 ; 
a poet, 399. 

R3maknfVa(bhaH&)i P» 10, 145. 

RBm&candra or RSmacandrttc&rya, 
p. 144 ; his dote, p. 146f., 163f.; his j 
family history, p. 149, 161f. ; R. poet, 
p. 323, 325. 

RSmacandrabha^ta, poet, p. 323. 

RBm&candrSgamin, poet, p. 323. 

RBmac&ndropBdhyBya, poet, p. 323. 

RBmejit, poet, p. 323. 

RBmanBthakavirBja, p. 323. 

RBmaavBmin. p. 161. 

RSm&gnihotrin, p. 151. 

RBmBnanda, p* 478. 

RSmBnuja, bis system explained, p. 25f.; 
his predecessors, p. 187; bis VedBnta- 
bhBsya, p. 189 ; his finding a Vedantic 
basis for SBtvata *- PBftcarBtra - , 
Bh&g&vata system, p. 194f. ; his phi- 
losophic achievements ; R. and Sani- 
karic&rya, their philosophic doc- 
trines compared and contrasted, 
p. 195; R.p. 198, 203, 205. 

R&mila ( poet ), V- 360, 364, 368 ; R. and 
Somila, poets ; their verses quoted, 
p.399. 


RHmesvara(bhaHa), p. 145. 

RSmesv&rScBrya, p. 162. 

RSyabhaHa, ( poet ), p. 323. 

Rayamulcu(a, p. 156, 159f. ; authors and 
works quoted by him, pp. 165-177 ; 
his com. on Atnarakosa; his date, 
p. 437. 

Rissu or Rissuka or Risuka, poet, 
p. 399. 

Rukma(a, poet, l>. 400. 

Rudatlbrahman, poet, p. 399. 

Rudra, p. 170, 175 ; R. poet, p. 323, 326, 
39 9f. 

Rudra^a, p. 53, 248. 

Rudradatta, ( a ritual writer ), p. 113. 

RudrabhaUa, p. 11. 

KUpaka, p. 323. 

KUparatn&karu, p. 171. 

RevukffcBrya, p. 564. 

Laksraapa, poet, p. 323, 325f., 400. 

Laksmanasena, Jain teacher, p. 271 ; a 
poet, p. 324. 

Laksraapasenaputra, p. 324. 

Laksmicandra, a Jain High Priest, 
p. 281. 

Laksmidhara, a DbarmasUstra writer* 
p. 141f. ; a poet, p. 400. 

Lagkuvallabha-VRsudeva, poet, p. 400. 

Lokasena, a Jain teacher, p. 276. 

Lo(hya*8arvajfta, poet, p. 368 ; seme 
as Los(yasarvajfta. below. 

Lolimba, poet, p. 324. 

Lollata, (Dharroa&Utra writer), p,l37. 

Lostyasarvajfta, p. 371. 400. 

LohBcBrya, ( Jain), p. 285. 

LaugBksi, author of a Srauta 8dtra, 
p. 104f., 306f. ; ( & kBrtik&s), p. 307, 320. 

Vamsldharamisra. poet. p. 325. 

Vaihslmisra, p. 324. 

VahkaUvarta, poet, p. 400. 

Vajrata, father of (Jvata, p. 3. 

V&tuka, a KBpBlika, p. 218. 

VatsarSja, poet, p. 400, 

Vatseivara, p. 171. 

VaradarSja, bis NyBya work; author of 
both the original and ita coca, p. 205f; 
bis data# p. 206, 
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Vararuoi (o( Or.) p. 163 ; V. p. 171, 175; 
V. a poet p. 157, 326, 360 ; author of 
KapthBbharapa, p. 364, 368 ; his 
verses quoted, p. 401. 

VarBha, ritual writer, p. 104, 108 ; V. 

p. 171, 175; V., poet, p. 326. 
VarShamihira, p. 36, 39f, 156, 344 ; his 
verses quoted, p. 401 ; V. inoluding 
the Yavanas among the Mlecchas, 
p. 63S; his date; V. laying down 
rules for BhBgavatas, Magas etc., 
p. 634. 

VardhamSna, the last Tirthariikara, 
p. 224, 274 ; V. author of Gaparatna- 
mahodadhi, his date, p. 318, 434 ; V. 
poet, p. 401. 

Vardhuka, poet, p. 401. 

Varga, teacher of KStySyana, p. 104. 
Vallabha or V. dev a, son ofinendadeva, 
com. of KBlidBsa, p. 67, 152 ; V. poet, 
156f.; his verges quoted p. 401f. 
VallabhScSrya, his giving a sensuali- 
stio form to Vaigpavism, his religion 
desoribed, p. 196. 

Vasiftha, p. 320, 344 ; V. quoted p. 543, 
544. V, directing marriage of girls 
after puberty, p. 585. 

Vasugupta, to whom the SivasUtras 
were manifested, p. 199&nn; 200&n2. 
VasunSga, poet, p. 402. 

Vasuihdhara, poet, p. 402. 

VBkpatirBja, in service of Am a, K., 
p. 80; composed GaU<Javaho, ibid; 
his date, p. 81. 432f.; his indebtedness 
to BhavabhUti and other poets, p.433. 

VBgbhafa ( medical writer) p. 41, 214f; 
554 ; V. quoted, p. 402 ; V. prohibit- 
ing intercourse till a girl is sixteen, 
p. 591. 

VScaspBti, his Dvaitanirpaya, p. 137; 
p. 171, 175, 216, 564; V. quoted 
p. 139,141; V.(NySya), p. 206 

VBjasaneyinati, p.101 ; Vffjinah, p. 101. 
VBji(di)nBtha, p. 162, 

VHjin(s), p. 307. 

VBtfkapthBbharapa, (?) p. 324. 
VBpTrasBlavrJyB (?) p. 314. 

VBtsyByana, author of BhSgya on 
NyByastitras, p. 27 ; author of the 


KSmasatras, p. 175; a poet, p. 402 
V. speaking of late marriage, p. 591. 

VBdirBja,same as Kavlndra; a successor 
of ( MadhvSoBrya = Anandatlrtha ), 
P. 7. 

Vadisiifaha, a Jain author, p. 273. 

VSdisvarakBficana, poet, p.402. 

VBmana, poet, p. 53, 402, 432 ; V. Upa- 
ahy&ya, author of Ks4ikB (gr. ) p. 
159f.; V. p. 171, 175; V. an old writer 
on VedSnta and MlmBihsa too, 
p. 306f ; V. Bhatta, p. 403. 

VamananBga, poet, p. 364, 368, 403. 

Valasarasvati, Jain poet ? p. 247. 

VaimTki, p. 87, 155ff, 317, 325, 368f, 403; 
V. as ValmikajanmB, p. 360, 366. 

VBsudeva, poet, p. 326, 403 ; [Bhatta] 
Vasudeva, poet, p. 157. 

VahinTpati, poet, p. 324. 

Vikatanitamba, a poetess, her compo- 
sition as “Vaikafanitamba”, p. 363 ; 
V., p. 326, 367, 370 ; her versos 
quoted, p. 403. 

Vikarala, a KapBlika, p. 218. 

VikramBditya, p. 171, 175; V., poet, 
p. 157 ; his verses quoted, p. 403. 

Vijayakirti, a Jain Head Priest, p. 262. 

Vijaya-M3dhava, poet, p. 156. 

Vijaya£arman, poet, p. 403. 

Vijayanka, a Karpat! Poetess, the 
abode of Vidarbha style'* after 
Kalidasa, p. 363, 371. 

VijayBoBrya, a Da4apUrvadharin,p«284. 

Vija4ekhara ( Dvijasekhara ? ), poet, 
p. 324. 

VijukB( =Vijjaka), a poetess, p.363, 
367, 371; her verses quoted, p. 403. 

Vi jfianefivara, p. 550, 552, 556, 564, 580 ; 
his views about mandatory and per- 
missive precept about intercourse! 
p. 581-583. 

VitBvptta, a poet, p. 156, 

Vitthala Srotriya, p. 149 

VidyBpati, poet, p. 325, 404. 

VidyBdhara, author of EkBvalf, bis 
date, pp. 4390; 328-334. 
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VidySdhirSJa, his com. on Bhagavad- 
gits, p. 196. 

YidySnandin, a Jain High Priest, p.269f. 

VidySraijya, the Togin = MBdhavS- 
oSrya, p. 8, 180. 

Vidyuoara, (Jain ), p. 281. 

Vidyeidna, poet, p. 404. 

Vidbiratnakrt, ( Ritual writer ), p. 102. 

Vinayaoandra, a Jain p. 247. 

VinSyaka, com. of Sdnkhdyana Sutra, 
p. 296. 

Vindhyavdsin, p. 171, 436n2. 

VibhBkaravannan, poet, p. 404. 

Vibhati-MSdhava, poet, p. 156. 

Vimalasar&avatl, poet, p. 404. 


! Vrddha or Yrddhdodrya, a ritual 
writer, p. 103, 108; V. referred to 
in KstyByana-SarvSnukramabhSfya, 
p. 293f; Vfddhdodrya quoted by 
Trikantjamaqdana, P- 994. 

Vfddha Rsi, p. 175. 

Vfddhagarga, p. 344. 

Vrddhagautama, p. 218. 

; VpddhapBrB^ara, p. 216. 
i Vrddhamanu, p. 320. 

1 Vfddhavasi^tha, p. 136, 320. 

Vrddba^Bt&tapa, p.216. 

Vrddbi, ( Bha^a |, poet, p. 404. 

I VfudBvana, p. 171. 

Vfsabhasena, p. 272. 


Vilhapa, “ lord of poets M and Minister 
of Yi jayavarman, p. 247, 250. 

Vitalya, poet, p. 404. 

VtfKkha, p. 171. ' 

VU&khadeva, poet, p. 404. | 

Vitalaklrti, a Jain Papcjita, p. 247. 

VtfikhScSrya, p. 280; a Da4aparva- 
dhSrin, p. 284. 

Vidva, p.177. 

VisvanBtha, com. on Kesava and 
Qapeia's works ( astronomical ) , 
p. 84f., 213; history of his family, 
p. 213f. 

Vi6ranSthavdhin1pati, poet, p. 325. i 

Vi6varUpa» his Nibandha, p. 14H, 144, 

552,581. 

Yidve&vara, author of MadanapdrijBta, 
p. 6; the king who patronised him, ! 
p. 6; V. alias Gdgdbhatta, p. 145 ; 1 
poet, p. 404. j 

Ytframbhatabhyatta, poet, p. 324. 

Vifpu, at a Jain Muni, p. 269 ; V. as 
a Jain Srutakevalin, p. 279; V. 
author, p. 320 ; his precept re. Gar- ! 
bhddh&na, p. 587. 

Yifpugupta, p. 344. j 

Yifpnnandin, the Srutakevalin, p. 284. 

YlfpnpmApallkSkSra, p. 171. 

Vfranandin ( Jain ), p. 245. 

Vlra( Vira ? Jntttha, a Kdpdlika, p. 218. 

Ylrasena Bhatt&raka, a Jain author, 
P.273L 

Vlryamitra, poet, p. 404. 

Vftti(kira), Grammar, p. 163. 


Venidattii. poet ( same as author ), 
p. 324. 

VedavyBya. p. 326. 

VcdSngarSja (of P&rsi-Prakflsa), father 
of Nandikesvaru, p. 40. 

VerBdidBtta( dattB ? ) a poetess, p. 324. 

VaijavSpya, p. 344. 

VaidyanSthapaudita, poet, p. 405. 

VaidyabhBnupagdita, his verses quoted, 
p. 405. 

VaiyBkaraoBh, p, 171. 

Vairatja, poet, 405. 1 

VairBgya, a MBrgapravartaka, p. 218. 

VaisBkhinab, p. 171. 

Vaisesikfth, p. 171. 

VyB<}i, p. 104, 171, 175. 

VyBsa, son of Satyavatf, p. 87; V., 
p. 157, 171, 175, 187, 320, 324, 366, 369 ; 
bis verses quoted, p. 405, 549 ; as 
BhagavadvySsa, p. 405; as Veda- 
Vydsa, p. 406. 

VyBsadBsa, poet, p. 157. 

Sakavrddhi, poet, p. 326, 406. 

Saihkara, a poet, p. 363, 370. 

Sarbkarakavi, hi» com. on Bhdskard* 
csrya's KarapakutUhala, p. 33; his 
date, ibid ; bis predecessors, ibid. 

Saihkara(bhAtta), p. 145 ; (II) ftahkAra* 
bh&tt a ( author of Yratdrka )• pi 145. 

SaihkarScSrya or Sacbkara, his com* 
on Brbaddrapyaka U n p. 13 ; his dote 
In relation to that of Sanrajftdtman, 


W (B.O. Bteatatkftr'a wodt*, V«WU . \ 
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p. 14f. ; his miscellaneous works, 
p. 15; bis Vedffuta-Satra-Bhasya, 
p. 104, 107, 189, 273 ; special point in 
B/s theory that succeeded in the in- 
tellectual conflict of the time, p. 194 ; 
his theory characterised as Buddhi- 
stic nihilism in disguise by MSdhvas, 
other objections against his theory ; 
his attitude towards other popular 
religious systems, ibid.; genesis of his 
theory that the world is unreal, 

, p. 204 ; 8., p. 110, 205, 455, 559. 

Sarakarami4ra, p. 324. 

Saihkaravarmftn, poet, p. 406. 

Sapkula, poet, p. 157, 326; 8. son of 
Bhatta Mayflra, p. 406. 

S&iikha, author of Dharma£&stra,p.l03, 
320; his precept re. GarbhSdhSna, 

, P. 587. 

Sahara, p. 103 ; author of com. on 
Jaiminfs MlmSthsa-Satra, p. 107. 

Itabarasv&min, p. 109 ; author of MlmS- 
ihsSbhSfya, his date, p. 110 ; 8. 
p. 172, 194; Sahara (also Sabara- 
svffmin ), p. 175. 

r 

SabdBnusSrin, p. 306. 

SabdfirgavakBra, p. 172. 

Bambhu, mentioned by BrldharBoBrya, 
p. 137 ; 4. author, p. 320. 

Baraga, poet, p. 321. 

Barva, poet, p. 406. 

BarvadBsa, poet, p. 406. 

BSrvgvarman or Sfirvagaga, poet, 
p. ito. 

^BkatByana, p. 172, 175. 

BBnkhVyana, p. 541, 542, 547. 

BBpgila, poet, p. 406. 

SBgdilya ( PBfioarBtra system ), p.lOOf. 

BBtavShana, K„ his OBthBti, p. 361, 364. 

BBtBtapa, p. 175, 320. 

BBbdika, p. 175. 

SBbdikanarasiibba, p. 172* 

BBrngadhara, poet, p. 324, 325, 326 ; 8. 
of anthology, p. 331,; d.’a Paddhati, 
p. 425, 434. 

ffofrMuuia, ( author ),p. 394. 

BSllhotra, p. 175, 344. 

BBUkauBtba, p. 300. 

BBlahkiyaua, ( anthor ), p. 320. 


Sitikaglha, author of Tarkapraklfa, 
p. 207. 

Siva, poet, p. 324. 

Sivakoti, p. 272. 

Sivabhadra. p. 172. 

SivasvSmin, poet, p. 157, 326, 370, 406 
his works, p. 362. 

SivSdifcya, his Sapt&padftrth?, com. on it 
( I ) by Mftdbavasarasvati, p. 65f. , 

( II ) BhSvavidyesvara, p. 66. 

SivUnanda, p. 324. 

Sis{a, poet, p. 324. 

SltkBraratna, a poet, p. 426. 

Sflabhftt{3rika, a poetess, p. 363, 367, 
370 ; her verses quoted, p. 407. 

Suka, [ Sri ] poet, p. 157. 

Sucigobhata, poet, p. 407. 

Subhacandra, a Jain High Priest, p.251, 
278, 281, 282 ; his PSpcjavapurapa 
( Jain ), its date ; com. of KartikeyS- 

# nuprekstf, his history, p. 262. 

Subhahgo, p. 175. 

Sndraka, p. 172, 175, 428. 

SUlapSpi, a Gau^a, p.:150; Dh.S. writer, 

, p. 141. 

Se$a = Pataftjali, p. 163. 

SegarSma, his com. on Naisadhaoarita, 
p. 84. 

Saunaka, p. 216, 294, 320, 559, 575, 577, 
578 ; his view about the difference of 
the B&skala from the ffakala Sakha, 
p. 300. 

SySmala, ( BhaUa ), poet, p. 407. 

Srikapfha or Sitikaptha, his Tarka* 
prak&4a =* com. on Ny&yasiddhlnta- 

# mafijarl, p. 29 ; S. a K&pfflika, p. 518, 

Srlkara ( Dh.S. writer ), p. 141, 175. 

SrikrsQa-Ny&yavBgfiabhaft&oBrya, hie 

com. on NySyasiddhffnta Mafijarf, 
p. 29; 8» (Dh.8. writer); his TarkSlafh* 
kSra, p. 141. 

Srlfhakkuraiya, poet, p. 407. 

Sridatta ( Jain ) p. 272. 

Srldhara, his Smrtyarthsara, p. 107 ; 
172, 175 ; his com. on Bh&gavata ; hie 
view that the rules about Inter* 
course are only permissive* p. 550f; 
his view about the permissive nature 
of the rules about intercourse, p. 555* 
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Srldh&raavSmin, his oom. on BhSgavata, 

_ p. 582. 

ShrldharAoArya, Jyo. p. 36; his Smpytar- 
thasAra, p. 136f ; quoted by HeroSdri, 
p.137. 

^rlnStha, his GrahaointAmapi (Jyo. ) 
p. 34. 

&!nivAsa ( NimbArka school ), p. 27. 

Sripati, his JyotlratnamAlA, with a 
oom. by MahAdeva, son of Lupiga, 
his ancestry; il different from S. of 
JAt&kap&ddhati, p. 36; dripati's (Jyo. 
W.) Paddhati, p. 33, computations 
according to it by Snrya, p. 39 ; 8. 

p. 216. 

Sr!parAhku6anBtha, p. 187. 

8 rip Ala, a Jain writer, p. 273. 

8rlpilakavirS]a, poet, p. 407. 

^rlbhogavarman, poet, p. 407. 

Srivanka, ( Papdita ) poet, p. 156. 

Srliaihkaragacaka, poet, p. 407. 

Srlharsa, poet, his Naisadhlya, p. 157, 
175, 324, 326, 329, 333; his verses 
quoted, p. 407; ( H ) Sriharsa, author 
of Khap<l&n&, his verses quoted, 

p. 408; (III) 8riharsapapd ,ta » his 
verses quoted, p. 409. 

Srutaklrtitraividya, author of RAghava- 
PAptJavTya.p. 318; perhaps the same 

, as Dhanavhjaya, p. 319. 

Srutadhara, p. 321 ; poet, p. 409. 

BrutadhararAma, poet p. 409. 

SrutasBgara, his TattvArthatikA, 
p. 252nl; author of a Jain ritualistic 
work, his date, p. 269f. 

SApmAsika, poet, p. 324f., 326. 

Sakalaklrti, his TattvArthaaAra, 
p. 240 nnl&2 ; his history, p. 250 
his date, p. 251 ; a Jain Head Priest 
and writer, p. 262, 282, 284. 

Sakalacandra, a Jain Head Priest, 
p.282. 

SaibkarganakAgdaiya bhA$yakAra, 

P.103. 

Satfckfepa-Sariraka, with com. by 
R&matlrtha; his date, SarvajfiAtman, 
pnpii of guiefrarAoirya* P* W. 


SatyBfBdha, p. 104, 307 ; 8. Hisapy*’ 
keiin, p. 104, 116, 

Sadaliva, poet, p. 324, 325. 

8anAtana, p. 175, 

SaptanStha, a MSrgapr avert aka, p.218. 
SabhyakapthAbharapa, poet, p. 525. 
Samantabhadra, (Jain), p. 245, 272, 
280, 282. 

Samarasiibha, bis TAJikasAre, p. 38, 
SarvajfianSrSy&pa, p. 146. 
Sarvajfiavasudeva, poet, p. 409. 
SarvadAsa, poet, p. 324, 409. 
garvadhara, p.172, 175. 

SarvAnanda, p. 172, 175. 

Sahasraklrti, a Jain High Priest, p.28t. 
SAthkhyAyana, p. 101. 

S&magAh, p. 307. 

Sayapa, his com. on BattdhAyana- 
siltra, DarsapilrnamAsa, p. 99; 8., 
p, 465, 508. 

SSrvabhauma, poet, p. 324. 

SAhasuhka, p, 173, 175. 

Siihhadattu, poet, p- 324. 

Sirfihanandin, a Jain High Priest, p.270. 

Hiddhaoakravartijayasiihhadevft, poet, 

p. 409. 

Siddhasena-DivAkara, bis Sammatl- 
tarkatikA,p.66; com. on it by Abhaya* 
deva, ibid ; 8., Jain, p. 245, 2i2. 
SiddhAntin, ritual writer, p. 103; author 
of A4v al Ay ana-SUtra Bhl*ya, p. 108; 
8., his BhAsya, p. 571&n. 
i SiddhArthAcArya, a DawapUnradUIrin, 
p. 284. 

j Sibalapati, see Kuntalapati above, 
P, 378. 

SitkSraratna, poet, p. 410. 

Siraaihdbara, a Jain High Priest, p.282. 
Siradeva's ParibhAfAs, p. 164. 
Sudharma, Jain Tirthachkara Gapa- 
dbara, Kevalin, p. 269, 271, 272, 281, 
284. 

SudharmAcArya, ( Jain ), p. 279. 
Subandhu, p. 87, 369; his verses quoted, 

p. 410. 

Subhat a, a poet contemporary of Some* 
svara (Kirtikau.), p. 92. 

SubhadrA, a poetess, p. 368, 371. 
SubbadrAcArya, Jain, p. 285, 

Subbtlti, p. 173, 175. 
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Bumatigapi, his Lives of Jain High 
Priests ; S.'s life, p. 50, 51. 

Sumanta, p. 320. 

SurBnanda, poet, p. 363, 370. 
BurelvarBcffrya, pupil of SaibkarB- 
cSrya, p. 13; his Vfirtikas, ibid. 

Suvarpabandha ( of Tarala ), p. 370. 
8u4ruta, p. 177, 2J5, 216, 344 ; his view 
about full development of men and 
women, p. 553nn.. 554; bis verses 
quoted, p. 553f., 555. 

SusnitBcBrya, p. 216. 

SntrakSra, p. 307. 

SiTravarman, poet, p. 156, 411. 

SlTrya, his TajTkRlamkBra and other 
works, p 38f.; his KBvyS?taka,Bodha- 
sudhBkara; a gloss on LTlBvfttl by 
8., his work TBjika, p. 39. 

Sodhala, his com. on the BhSskarS- 
cBrya's Karan akutnh ala, p. 33. 
SomftkavT, poet, p. 411. 

Somadeva, his KathBsaritsBgara, 
(JainV p. 104, 245; author of 
YaAastilaka; his date, p.434. 
Somanandin, p. 173. 175. 

8omaprahhffcSrya, his verses quoted, 

P. 411. 

SomBnanda, promulgator of Tratya- 
bhijfiB School of KBsmTr Saivism, 

P. 201. 

Somila. poet,p. 360, 364, 368; verses 
ofS. and Rffmila, quoted, p. 899. 
Somelvara, his KTrtlkaumudT, p. 38, 46, 
330; its acoount of the invasion by 
Singhapa against LavapaprasBda, 
p. 46; his B5ma4ataka,p. 87; history 
of his family, p. 90f.; S.bhatta, p. 326, 
411. 

8ome4v&radeva. ( author of BSma* 
4ataVa) Purohita of Gnrjare4vara = 

8.* author of KTrtikauraudl, p. 10, 
158. 

Rtambhadeva, a Jain, p. 248. 
Sm&rapuhgava, poet, p. 324. 
BmSrtabhattScSrya, p. 141. 

BvRmin, p. 173, 175 ; (Bh&tta]-svSmin, i 

MU. 


Hattacandra, p. 173, 175. 

Ha^ucandra, p. 174. 

HanBmat, poet, p, 324 ; his verses 
quoted, p. 412. 

Hara, poet, p, 157. 

Haragapa, poet, p. 412. 

Haragupta, poet, p. 157. 

Haradatta, p. 146, 150. 

Haradeva, a Jain, p. 248. 

Hari, as another name of BhSskara, 
author of ParibhBgBbhBskara, PadyS- 
mrtatarahgipi and com. of Vpttarat- 
nBkara, p. 325. 

Harioandra, his com. on Caraka, p. 215. 
Haridlksita, the grandson of Bhattoji, 
p. 147. 

HarinBrByapamisra, poet, p. 324. 
Haribhafta, poet, p. 157, 164, 325, 412. 
Haribhadra, his SamarSdityaoarita ; 
its abridgement by Pradyumn&oSrya, 

p. 67. 

HaribhadrasBri, son of YBkint, his 
date, p. 80. 

HarUcandra, a MBrgapr&vartaka, 

p. 218. 

| Harihara, his BhS^ya on Pfiraskara* 

! Grhya-SBtra, p. 5,92, 157f., 326, 329* 

! 412 ; H., author of Dharma SBstra 

i digest, p. 139, 142. 
j Hariharabhatta, poet, p. 324. 

Harsa, poet, p. 368, 371. 

Harsakirti, SBrasvata DhStupB^ha 
with com. by, p. 48;H.'s history, ibid. 
Har?adatta, a poet, p. 156. 
HalByudha,his Kaviguhyaor a Kavira- 
hasya, p. 70; H. designated as Sada- 
bhidhBnanidhBna, p, 71; H. of 
Kavirahasya same as H. of Abhidhft- 
naratnrmSlB, ibid; H. com.ofKBtyB- 
yana-SrBddba-Stttra, p. 97; H. 
p.141,142, 175; his verses quoted, 
p. 412. 

HSrita, ( Medicine ), p. 215, 216, 820. 
Hirapyake4in, p.113, 114; many KBmya 
Is$is laid down by him, p. 117 ; H. 
on age of marriage, p. 506; protesting 
against early marriages, p. 513; his 
Grbyasntra quoted, p. 539 ; H. p. 463, 
541,542,544. 

HemakTfti, a Jalq teaohejr p. 283, 
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Hemao&ndra, his REmByana ( Jain ) | 
p. 54 ; his Bh&o4&™ at Patan in ! 
oharge of SavarUpaoandra, p. 59 ; the 
eighth ohapter of his S&bdKnuiSsana 
= Prakrit gr. p. 64, 92, 342. 

HemSoSrya ( Hemaoandra ), date of 
his Sari-hood, p* 80. 

HemSdri, p. 42, 101, 146, 150, 320 ; his * 
Prasasti of king MahSdeva (YSdava) 


p. 139 ; his SrSddhaprakarapa, p.137, 
139 ; author of CatunrargaointBmapi, 
p. 214f.; Hem&dri's date, p. 435f»; his 
Parisi^a, p. 142* 

Heraar&ja, Hindi oomroentator of Pra- 
vacanasfira; his date, p. 224, 

HorSmakaranda (Jyo. ); its author 

Oupffrka, p, 36. 


INDEX VIII 

General Sanskrit Index 


Aihhas = pollution, p. 121. 

Agni, p. 445. 

Agnimukha or Ajyatantra, rite for the 
Atharvavedins, p. 151. 

Agni9(oma sacrifice, a form of Jyo- 
tis|oraa, p. 126, 130f., 132. 

Agnidhara, p. 11 If. 

Agnlsomtya Pa4u, an animal sacrifice, 
p. 126, 129. 

Aghamarsana, p. 314. 

AghStin Karman8, p. 234n. 

Ahgas, Parvas, Jain, lost, p. 269. 

AngaySga ( as part of an animal sacri- 
fice), p. 113,128. 

Aoela, nudity ( Jain ), p. 236f. 

AochSvSka priest, p.127, 130, 131. 

Aja-Pafioaudana rite, prescribed for a 
remarried woman and her second 
husband, p. 467, 508. 

Ajas, p. 429&nl. 

AJIva Dravya, explained five fold, 
(Jain Phi.), p.232, 251, 262. 

Apuvratas, five, described ; same as 
MahSvratas, p. 264f. 

AtithisaihvibhSga, a Jain 8iks5vrata, 

p. 266. 

Atir&tra, a form of Jyotiftoma saori* 
fiee, p. 126 ; A. Sacrifice described, 


Atiriktoktha-Sastra, p- 131. 

Atlndriyasukha Happiness of the 
Kevalin kind of soul in Jainism, 
explained, p. 229f. 

Atyagnistoma, a form of Jyoiis(oina, 
p. 126 ; its difference from Agui^oma, 
p. 130. 

AdantadhJvana, ( Jain ), p. 237. 

Aditi, the illimitable mother of all the 
gods, p. 610. 

Adharma, unrighteousness, acetana, 
(Jain Phi.), p. 232; its peculiar 
property, p. 233. 

AdhySpaka* (Jain) as Parameftins, 
p. 225. 

Adhvaryu, p. lllf.; A. priest, his duties 
performed by Yajuy, exact meaning 
of this, p. 120. 

Anagnikfi = mature girl, p. 506; A. 
girl defined, p. 539. 

Anarthavirati, a Jain Gupavrata, p.265. 

An&iana, ( Jain ), p. 268. 

AnBtman, ( RSmBnuJIya), p. 188. 

AnityBnuprekfB, p. 262. 

Amiprek;3 = thinking, meditation, 

p. 262. 

Anubandhyapafa, animal sacrifice to 
MitrSvarapa, p. 129. 

Atramanavirata rfrfiraka< p. 268, 
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Anuloma marriages, p. 473, 483. 

AnuvSkyas, their meaning, p. 11? ; A. 
of certain Istis quoted, pp. 117 -119 ; 
their relation to the Vedic Mantras 
discussed, p. 119; A. of the Naksat ra- 
sa ttra, p. 123 ; A., p. 124. 

AntarStman (Jain) described, p. 257. 

Ant a ray a, obstruction to knowledge, 
( Jain ), p. 226. 

Antaryamin manifestation of fsvara 
( uoo. to Ramanuja ), its two forms, 
p. 185. 

Anyatvamiproltstf, p. 263, 

AnvaramhhanTya, Tntroductor> Isti. 

dose ri bed, p. 111. 

Ap, p. 221. 

Apadhyana, finding fault in others 
( Jain ), p. 265. 

ApabhramSa, its Vernacular form, 
p. 342 ; A. as given by llemaeandra 
in Vikr.imorvasiya, ibid ; date of its 
origin, p. 343. 

Aparu, mode of Tantric worship 
Cakrapujil, p. 222. 

Apady amiv itt ayah live gates of 
heaven, p. 125 ; their deities, ibid. 

Apurvavidhi, p. 551 n. 

Aptoryama sacrifice described, p. 131 ; 
its difference from Atiratra, ibid ; 
A., p. 132. 

Abhijit ( Naksatra ), p. 122. 

Ahhidheya -Convent ional sense, p.329. 

AbhTras, p. 474, 475. 

AbhyanujnSna - Permission, p. 551n. 

Amfirta qualities ( Jain), p. 233. 

Ayanamsas - degrees of iMpiinoctical 
precession according to different 
authors, p. 208 ; proseui Hindu 
practice and position, p. 209. 

Area, Manifestations of Isvara, -idols, 
p. 185. 

Artha, as Purusartha, (Ham.S.), P.186. 

Arhats, (.lain), p. 225; as Paramestins; 
A., p. 210. 

Atoka, Pure vacuity, (.lain Phi.), p 228; 
A., Akasa. p. 233. 

Avagraha. as a stage in sensation, 
(Jain Phi.),p. 228 ; explained, p. 228n.; 


A. a stage in sensational knowledge, 
p. 252. 

AvadhijnSna = limited or oonditioned 
knowledge ( Jain \ p. 252 ; explained, 
p. 252 n. 

Avabhrta ( ceremony), p. 128f. 

Avamodarya ( Jain )* p. 268. 

Avaya, as a stage in sensation, ex- 

plained ( Jain Phi. ), p. 228n. 

Avidya, defined ; different views about 
it, p. 1 81 f.; A., p. 244. 

Avyahga, the sacred thread of th^ 
Magas, p. 635. 

AsaranSnupreksa, p. 262 f. 

Asucitvanupreksa, p. 263. 

Asuhha Soul, full of demerit ( .lain i. 
p. 226. 

Asuhhopayoga, Realisation of tin* 
sinful ( Jain Phi. ). p. 230. 

Asvagandha, a plant, p. 571n. 

Asatkfiryft, doctrine of Vaisosikas ex- 
plained, p. 243. 

Astikayas (5) explained, p. 245&n. ; A 
why so called, p. 255n. 

Asteya, a Jain Mahavrata, p. 236nl, 

Asnana, not bathing ( Jain ), p. 237. 

Ah, or Aha ^ A ham - “ I’W Tantric ). 

p. 221. 

AhatiikSra, p. 221. 

Ahimsa, a Mahavrata (.Tain), p. 23Cnl. 

Ahina, or Ahargana, Soma Sacrifices, 
p. 132. 

Akasa, p. 182, 221 ; A. ( space ) acetana 
according to Jain Philosophy, p. 232; 
its divisions, p. 232f.; its peculiar 
property, p. 233 ; A. as an Astikava, 
p. 255. 

Akimcanya, a Jain Mahavrata, p.236nl. 
268. 

Agamas, Jain, necessity for Sramana 
to know them, p. 239. 

Agas = transgression, p. 121. 

AgnimSruta Sastra, p. 130. 

Agueyakratu, p, 127. 

Agneyi Dharana, p, 258f. 

Agrayana Istis ( 3 or 1 ), p. 112. 

Acaryas, 84, consecrated under a Vat a 
tree, p. 80 ; A* as title of ritual 
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writers, p. 100 ; A., p. *370 ; A. =Suris 
( .lain ), l>. 385. 

Avarydbhimanayoga ( ace. to Rama 

nuja ), p. 185. explained, p. 186. 

A ivasuMra, p. 137, 150. 

A navi Diks L ( Tantric ), p. 333. 

At it by a- 1st i, p. 126. 

Atman, ( Kamamijiya ), p. 188; A, co- 
extensive with knowledge (.Iain Phi- 
1 "Sophy ), p. 228; its Subha and 
Asubha conditions, p. 284 ; A., of 
three kinds ( Jain ), p. 2 57. 

Atmancpada and Parasntaipada, di* 
unction hotween them, p. 410. 
Adananiksopanasamiti, explained (.lain . 

Phi. ), p. 286n2. 

Adityagrahayflga, p. 128. 

Adyananda Skandhaka, a Prakrit 
metre, p. 337. 

Anapanaprana, (Jain Phil.), p. 233. 

Ant ary a Karnian, ( Jain Phi.) explain- 
ed. p. 227n. 

\pa.stamblyas, mostly found m Tnilnn 
gana, p. 152. 

Apt a, defined, p. 346. 

Ayuska Karman, explained, (Jain) p. 231. 
Aynhpr.Tna ( Jain Phi. ), p. 233. 

Arjitva ( Jain ), p. 268. 

A rtaraudradhyitna, p. 257 f. 
Arbhavapavanictna, p. 128. 

Ary, is or Aryans, enterd India, resisted 
by Dasyus, their gods fndra and Agm, 
their tribes, tlmir grades, grade- 
turned into castos, four classes. these 
referred to in the Rgveda, pp.44->-446; 

A p. 448, 449, 451.452. 153, 454, 463. 
465, 466, 472. 

Alucana, confession of a sin to a Guru 
( Jain Phi. ), p. 231n ; A. confession 
uf a break of observance, ( Jain 
Philosophy ), p. 238, 246. 

Avasyaka observances, six, ( Jain ) 
P. 236&n3, 246. 

Asrvanupreksa, p. 263. 

Asvinakratu, p. 127. 

Asvinasastra, p. 331. 

Asrava ( Jain Phi. ); p. 210 : us work- 
ing explained, p. 240u3 ; A. - mow* 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 iC tl.i> -.oil • ■ * »ri*i * ■ | ‘ lilt iii' t<» 

m-iNiMin-nf • ■'the mind rt>'. ih rough 
whi-di Kami n p i--t~ 1 r ■ » m • Pudgala 
i • ■ mu!. !■;,! ; A p. 351, 261 : A. 
dt-wiii..* i : - a k ■ rm .in. p. 37 » •. 

iiulr.i. p. 145. i i .n * hr piuonmii u ■» 

• a N u uiv. \ . • "» 1 * 1 

1 iidrigiii, an .i in m.il n t M I - i • f i 1 1 » u i 
l>. 1 1.8 . when r« I pi-rlnrmi d. ilud 
I mlnyapr m i. ir. . P-ld t J.nn Phi . k 
P. 338. 

! 1 1 « ! r i \ . \ r • m 1 i i i. i J > u - . \ 286 

1 rvap.itha ■ w ilk mg, p. %."»*. n 
lry.i" im;n, i*\pl i;ti"d. p. .''I'nri 

1st i • i n i p ) . • t ♦ -u -rill* . .» 1 pertnr- 

m , hut t " d . ib-reii f tii 1 1 1 • - p. 1 1 * 1 1 . I . 
perl'nniifil in lull >Jid in*v. m-xui <1 in v 
type*' "f •Tint* hi i - Ui -Tibcd, p 111 

I-v.ilM, del ’TO .»■ .■.•rdmg »" S.imk.u i, 

1 1 . 1 x 1 • ; . -r«l ; :i;r i - - Iv mnimij.i. 

I-, hit.; 1. p. 331. 

Ilia. t - 1 i g « • in v , ■ 1 1 - . 1 1 ; 1 1 1 1 . i , per.vj t .on, 
explained ! J.iiii I’iti. 6 p- -’3*n. 3. >2. 

1‘kt n> a, i o t* r ii i "f Jyotijiom.i mu r - 
tnc ». p. 126. 1331. 

Pitam i K s.i ni.i, ■ Jam !'• 268. 
hit am. i M 3rd. iv. i iJ.iuij ]»• 268. 
htt ■un.'irthik.i Prat ikr.inniiM (Jam Pii.i 

i- x phi i ned, p. 33 1 n. 

( tt.iiMN ed . p. 126. 

{' \ j ,. i • . i na-. i di.r in. > a. p. 3.81 . 

|‘,l.i\ i, -ifei i nt iv irman t Join ), p.35 ■» 

\ day uitN '■ tni ■ "ii* 'udiin; hti ot 
tin* Agn: -;f "in s p. 133. 

\ Apr. a ** • 1 1 1 1 y • * 1 I A 1 i. P* 1 20. 

\ ; do' a lira Inn an a-, p. 158. 
hilg itr pr-v -t p. 183. 

I dgatlm. a Prakrit met rr. p 8-15. 
l Aidi-tah.tr -ivirat i Sravaka. p. 368. 

(A. mesa- a part. p. 328. 

\ 'pa nay an. i ceremony p. P»l. h 5. 
hpanisad.** (. generally t a** one of tile 
three Prasthanax, p. 22 ; their group* 
i p rr nut arbitrary, p. 36; L\ passage* 
showing the Ksatriyn origin of reli- 
gious truth p.192. 
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Upayoga = development of the Jiva, | 
( Jain ), p. 251. | 

UpayogaBuddhi, purification of one's , 
nature ( Jain )» p* 236. 

Upasad ceremony, a sort of Isti, p. 126. 
Upasariipadya = dependence ( Jain ), 
p. 225. 

Upastha, p. 221. 

Upasthfina ceremony, p. 127. 

UpSkarapa =Srfivai?I ceremony, p. 296, 
300 ; SBtras on U. p. 301 ; U. obla- 
tions, p. 305. 

Upfidfina, different views about its 
nature in the Sfivhkara school itself, 
p. 181. 

Upfideya ( R5ma. system ), its means, 

p. 188. 

Up&dhi ( Ved&nta ), p. 182. 

Up&yas 5= ways ( five ) to God accord- 
ing to R&mSnuja, p. 185f, 188. 
UpSyavirodhin, ( Rftm. S. ) explained, 

p. 186. 

Upfi6raya(Jain) t halting place provided 
with a library, p. 58. 

Ufas found in the phenomena of nature, 
p. 610. 

Ilks repeated in rites occurring or not 
ooourring in the $gveda, p. 119 ; 
Rks & verses generally, and not of 
Ifcveda only, p. 120. 

9gvedins, difference between present 
day $‘ s and persons belonging to 
other Vedas, p. 139f. 

Ijjttupfitra, p. 127. 

9tuyBiy8s, p* 127. 

Jftis ( Rfim&nuja system ), p. 188. 

Ekabhukta, (Jain) p. 237. 
EkSdaifiitgadbfirins, p.284; their names, 
p. 285. 

EkatvSnuprekfS, p. 263. 

Enas sin, p. 121. 

EvaySmarutsnkta, p. 131. 

KttpBsamiti, explained (Jain Phi. )* 
p. 236n2. 

AikfigryA singleness of devotion,p.240. 

.. AikitiUtfi ( Soma ) sacrifices, p t 132. 


Aindra Puro4aAa, p. 127, 128. 

Aiivarya, as an attribute in Rfim. 
system, p. 185. 

Otarfiha ( Auttarfiha ), occurring in a 
Nasik inscription, p. 628. 

Oih, its mystic composition aco. to 
1 Jainism, p. 260. 

I 

j Audayika Bhfiva of 21 kinds, p. 261 ; 

| explained, p. 262. 

! Aupanifada or Vedfinta system in Bha- 
! vabhttti's works different from Sarh- 
j karfioarya's, p. 424&n2. 

Aupani$adas, ( school of thought ) 
i p. 194 ; their different sohools, ibid. 

! Aupanigada element, present in Kfilmir 
j Saiva schools, p. 205. 

Aupasamika Bhfiva, of two kinds, ex- 
| plained, p. 261. 

Ausasyakratu, p. 127. 

Kamala, its corruption Kaxhvala, or 
! Kanivar, p. 216. 

I Karapas and Siddhfinta, difference in 
| their methods, p. 33, 

| Karambha, p. 127. 

Karman, (Jain Phi.), p. 229, 240o3, 
478: Karman, Jlva and Pudgala, 
their mutual operation explained, 
p. 233f.; eight K.s explained, p. 234n. 
Karm&mfirga, p. 194. 

Karmayoga ( aoo. to Rfimfinuja) - 
Vedic and Smfirta religion and Yoga 
practices, p. 185. 

Karhfidfi, p. 483. 

Kalfi, p. 221 ; K. (Tantrio), its formation 
explained,, p. 220 

Kali and Sfika eras, difference in 
years between them, p. 208. 

I Kaliyuga era, p. 133; K, not begun, 
j P* 212. 

| Kalisajhdbyfi, the present periodi 

p. 212. 

Kalpa, = a fabulous period of an 
extremely long duration, p. 33. 
Kavapa Ailfffa, p. 472. 

Kavis ( Jain) * later writers of ropnts 

P W 
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Ka?Sya « love and hatred or likes 
and dislikes, (J ain Phi.)* P* 238f. ; 
its constituents, p. 240&n2; K., 
p. 240n3, 243. | 

KBnlna (Son), his position in ancient | 
law, p. 531. 1 

Kama as PurusBrtha ( RSmSnuja sys- 
tem), p. 186; K. = Bindu ( Tantric ) j 
identified with the Sun, p. 220. 
KSmakalS, (Tantric), its formation 
explained* p. 220 ; the highest deity; 
other names of KSmakalS, ibid. 
KBmakalSvidyB, p. 221. 

KSmya rites, explained, p, 115; K.acts, 
p. 573. 

Kffyaklesa, Jain, p. 268. 

KSyagupti, Jain Phi., p. 240nl- 
KByastha Prabhus, p. 482. 

KByotsarga, an Avasyaka Jain per- 
formance, explained ; the posture of 
the body in it, p. 237n ; K., p. 240nl, 
266, 268. 

K&rpaya (?) Qotra, p. 9. 

K&la, Jain, p. 221, 263 ; K. ( time ) 
acetana, (Jain Phi.), p. 232; its 
peculiar property, p. 233; K. does 
not spread over space and therefore ] 
it is not an AstikSya, p. 255n. 
KSlasSmSyika, a Jain observance, | 
explained, p. 237n. ' 

Ks6yapa Gotra, p. 423. 

Kup<}a = an altar, p. 149. 

Kup4alik8, a Prakrit metre, p. 336. 
Kunwar = Kamala, p. 216. 

Kumbhlnasa, p. 461. 

Knro, p. 471. 

Kuiika’s son, p. 472. 

Kudlla, a class of Nirgranthas, p. 261. , 

Kofanas, p. 519, 535, 

KpttikS, first lunar mansion, p. 123 ; » 
its historical significance, p. 123f. 
KftyB, evil spirit, p. 90. 

Ketu ( the Moon’s Node ), p. 121, 431. 

Kef ala Jlf as, acc. to RBmBnuja, p. 184. 
Kev a) in, (Jain Pbi.), explained, p. 227f.; 
K.s three, their names, p. 284 ; K.s 
p. 255, 280, 285. 

¥irflntfl oeremony laid down by PIras- 
kara, p. 147, 


Kaiihkarya ( acc. to RBin&nuju), p.184. 

Kaivalya, as Puru^ttrtba ( RBni. 8. ), 
explained, p. 186. 

Krama~P5|ha, p.94f. 

Ksatra, p. 471. 

Ksatriya, p. 446, 449, 450, 454, 464, 471, 
472, 473, 478. 

KsSyika Jfifina in Jain Phi., explained, 
p. 229. 

Ksilyika Bhfiva of nine kinds, el* 
plained, p. 261. 

KsitUayana, Jain, p. 237. 

KsetrasBmByika, Jain observance, 
explained, p. 237n. 

KhurBsana(ija) = KhurBsSim, p. 336. 

Gaganahgana, a Prakrit metre, p. 336. 

Gapadharas, ( Jain ) as Paramecin*, 
p. 225, 279. 

Gandha, p- 221. 

Gandhapa. a Prakrit metre, p. 339. 

Garhhalabhana, a part of GarbhB- 
dhana, p. 547f ;=°lambh° p. 569n. 

Garbhalambhana=GarbhBdh8na,p«570f; 
different practices in the matter, 
p. 571. 

GarbhBdhana ceremony, p. 542, 
pp. 544-583 ( passim ); texts regard- 
ing performance of GarbhBdhBna, 
p. 545f.; G. = conception ceremony, 
indispensable before having inter- 
course, p. 546f. ; G. ceremony, its two 
parts, the time when they are 
performed, p. 547; G. ceremony 
not necessarily prescribed at the 
first monthly course, but left to 
one’s option, p. 552; G. an essential 
part of the Hindu religion ? p. 559 ; 
G. more than an ordinary oeremony T 
p. 560; not performed in Gujarath; 
not performed by good many ortho- 
dox people; a ludiorouily light 
penance for its omission, p. 560C, 
G. or Gaxtohalambhana and Prf£- 
patya, two different oetiHmOtttOir 
p. 563; no test to support the vietv 
that it should be performed on the 
o e eai ion of the first Ijta* p* fttf | 


90 J ft. G, Bhandarkar's works, Vol,IL | ■ 
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the present day practice in the 
matter only local and of recent 
growth, p. 568 ; the only text enjoin- 
ing it on the occasion of the first 
course, a spurious one, p. 568; G. 

. not prescribed by X&valSyana and 
need not be performed, p. 576; G. 
without the Prfijfipatya Homa, p.577 ; 
the SSstra in the matter does not 
declare that it must be performed 
necessarily on the occasion of the 
first course, p. 579 ; time of G. cere- 
mony, pp. 586-7. 

Garhapa, condemning a sin in the pre- 
sence of a Guru, Jain Phi., p. 237n. 

GavSmayana sacrifice in whioh the 
Soma sacrifice is performed every 
day, p. 132. 

GathinT, a Prakrit metre, p.335. 

GShu, a Prakrit metre, p. 335. 

Gupas, Jain Phi, p. 230; G. inseparable 
from Dravya, its “ breadth ", Jain, 
p. 230f. 

GupaparySya = Modifications of quali- 
ties, of two kinds, p. 231. 

Gupavratas, Jain, three, p. 264 ; de- 
scribed, p. 265. 

GupasthBnas, stages of development of 
the soul, p. 257. 

Guptis, three, Jainistic, a protection, 
of the soul from hatred etc., p.240&nl, 
245, 251. 

GUrjaras, p. 474, 475. 

Gphastha, Jain, his duties the same as 
those of the Subhopayogin Srfivaka, 
p. 241. 

Gotras, different for different Sutras, 
p. 104. 

Gotrika Karman, explained, Jain Phi., 
p. 234n. 

Golfihivai, Prakrit for Gau<}fidhipati, 
p. 339* 

Gautfas, p. 150. 

Gautama* p. 502. 

.Graha .*» wooden oup (of Soma), p.127. 

Grahamakha, ( rite ), p. 121. 

• G**vastut, a priest, p. 128. 

.^ana-p8tha f p.94f« 


GhSti Karmans, explained, Jain Phi., 
p. 227&nl, 234n. 

GhrBpa, p. 221. 

CakrapajS = Apara mode of Tantric 
worship, explained, p. 222f. 

Cakrins, Jains, p. 255. 

CaptjasvBmin, a god,p. 340. 

Caturviih&atistava, an AvaAyaka Jain 
observance ; its six kinds, p. 237n. 

Captjalas, their d egtaded condition 
same as now, p. 450; C.,p. 451, 473, 
477. 

CBturmBsyBni, 4 I§tis, described, ex- 

* tending originally over a year, p,113f; 
its twelve days and five days 
performance, later phases, p. 114; 
performed in one single day, p. 114f. 

Cgritra - right conduct, Jain, its two 
kinds; VltarBga and Sar&ga, p. 225 ; 
C. of thirteen kinds, p. 235 ; O. moral 
discipline, p. 245 ; C. or Samyak C. 
p. 246. 

CBritrBcBra, Jain course of conduct, 
p. 279. 

CitpSvana, p. 483. 

Cidacidvisi^advaitaih Brahma(n), p.188 

Cinmatra = Absolute thought, p. 181, 
182. 


JatB-PBtha, p, 94f. 

Jinamati, a Jaina Saint, fabulous? 
p. 309. 

JihvB, p. 223, 

Jiva, explained, ^Brfikara Vedanta, 
different views about its nature in 
the SBihkara sohool itself; p. 1811; 
J. of five kinds according to RBmS- 
nuja, p. 184; J. dravya, explained, 
(Jain Fhi.),p. 232; J. its four kinds of 
PrBpa, p. 233 ; J. or Atman, its pecu- 
liar property, ibid; J.(S. Jain), p. 251; 
its nature explained ibid; J. as an 
Astikfiya, p. 255n. 

Jfifina as an attribute in RBmBnuja 8., 
p. 185 ; J^ (Jain), p. 225, 245,246; its 
nature, p. 229 ; J. in Jain Philosophy 
j explained, p. 230. 

I JftanamBrfa, p. 194, 
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JfiSnayoga, aoo. to RSmSnuja, concon- ; 
tration on NSrSynnn or Vasudeva \ 
VyUha. p. 185 ; 

JfiSnficSra, Jain course of conduct. 

P. 279. ; 

Jfiffnffvaraplya Karman, Jain, p. 227n. , 

Jyo{isa, its study pursued by a family 
for four generations, p. 214. 

Jyotiftoma, its seven kinds, p. 90 ; J. as 
general name of Soma sacrifices , its 
different modes, p. 125f, 126. 

Taftka, a gold ooin, p. 74. 

♦ 

Taccharfiyoravrpimahe, p. 296, 298, 301; 
repeated by SSkalas daily, p. 304. 

Tatrabhagavat = a certain ( form of 
the ) Supreme Deity, p. 189. 

TanmStrSpl (5), p. 222. 

Tapas (Jain) of twelve kinds, p. 235 ; 
T. external and internal, p. 246, 269 ; 
T. «= bodily morti float ion and puri- 
fication and purificatory exercise, 
its twelve kinds, p. 2681 

Tapa-Bo&ra, Jain course of conduct, ' 
p. 279. 

Tanias ( dffrfi-. ), p. 182. 

Tarkaiffstr&s, six, Jain, p. 247. 

TSjika = Judicial Astrology adopted 
by Hindu writers from the 13th 
century, p. 38, 39. 

TBntrika philosophy identified with , 
Upanisad Philo., p. 219; T. system, 
its 36 principles, p.220 ; T. principles, 
their enumerations, peculiar to it J 
and borrowed from other systems, 
p. 221f. 

TSmraifisana, Royal deed of Grant 
insoribed on copper, p. 44, 

TIrthaihkaras, Jain, p. 224f. ; raised 
to divine honours, p. 286. 

Tytlya Savana. p. 128f. 

Tejas„ as an attribute in RSm. System, 
p. 185, 221. 

?aittir!ya &kh<C; T. Brahmans in large 
number in Berar, p. 423; 

Tailika Srepi, p.454, 475, 

TyaktSrambha &8vaka, p. 267/ 

Tylga, Jain renunciation, p. 268. 


Tridaia » God « 33, the traditional 
number of Gods, p. 306. 

Tripurusundarl, Tantric, p. 220, 281 ; 
T. called AlmilUfl (egoism), ibid ; T. 
highest deity according to Tantra 
system, p. 222. 

Tryambaka, l$$i, a part of ^akamedha, 
p. 115. 

Tvac, p. 221. 

Thracians, practice of burning widows, 
prevailing among them, p. 509. 

DaksipB- remuneration of the priests, 
P. 128. 

DadhikrSvH, a deity, p. 115. 

Dadhigharma, a ceremony, p. 128. 

D arcana, (Jain), faith, p. 245. 

Dar^anabhUta, Jain, p. 234, 

D&r6an5cffr&, (Jain), course of conduot, 
p. 279. 

DarSan&varapTya Karman, explained, 
Jain, p. 227n. 

Darsapnrpamttsa, Is^i, according to 
A^vnlfiyana, p. Ill; according to the 
Atharvaveda, p. 112. 

DasaplTrvadh Brins, their names, p. 284. 

Dasyus or DBsas, their later signifi- 
cance, p. 445, 473 ; D. Varpa, p. 471. 

Digvirati, a Jain Gupavrata, p. 265. 

Didhisu, Vodic, its meaning, p. 508. 

Divah£yenayonuvittayah » first seven 
gates of heaven, p.125; their guardian 
deities, ibid. 

Dlksapiiya Iafl, DiksB explained, p.126. 

DTksS, TSntrio, p. 222. 

Dlk^ita, as title of ritual writers, p,109» 

Durmila, a Prakrit metre, p. 338. 

{ DurlabhSnuprekfS, Jain, p. 263. 
i DuWruth Jain, explained* » reading 
! false SSftras, p. 265. 

; Dr^ya KSvya, p. 428. 

; Devan aksatras, p. 122. 

DevSpi, p. 471. 

Devi, her worship in sensual form, 
p. 219 ; D, Cakras = mystic oiroles, 
TBntrika, p.221; D. worshippers, theif 
different sects, p. 223. 

De£astha,p. 48?. 
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DetevakB^ika, a Jain Sik$Bvrata 
explained, p, 266. 

Deiikas = Teachers, ( RBmB. System ), 

p. 188. 

Daivajfias, p. 482, 483. 

Dyaus. found in the phenomena of 
Nature, p. 610. 

Dravicj&cBryas, p. 135. 

Dravya, Jain Phi., p. 230, 263; its 
nature, p. 231 ; its speoies and pro- 
perties, p. 232f. ; D. as substratum of 
qualities not recognised by VedSnta 
and S&ifikhya ; different views about 
it, p. 243. 

Dravyaparyfiya, in Jain Phi. explained, 
p. 231 ; its two-fold nature, ibid. 

DravyasSmSyika, Jain observance, 
explained, p. 237n. 

DravySrthikanaya,Jain Phi., explained, 
p. 231f. ; 262. 

Dv&da6av5rsikasattra, p. 134. 

Dv&da£&ha Sacrifice, p. 132. 

Dvyfca, = pair of verses, p. 302. 

Dharma, as Purus&rtha according to 
RBmBnuja, p. 186 ; D. defined, Jain, 
p. 225 ; D. =s right conduot, acetana, 
Jain Phi., p. 232; its peculiar pro- 
perty, p. 233 ; D. as an AstikSya, 
p. 255n. 

Dharmadhyfina, p. 258. 

Dharm5nuprek$8, p. 264. 

Dh&nBs, fried grains of barley, p. 127. 

DhSyy&s, detaohed verses, p. 128. 

DhBrapS, as a stage in sensation 
explained, Jain Phi., p. 228n, ; D.s, 5, 
Jain, p. 258f. 

DhBlS, Prakrit - VyQha, p. 338. 

Dhlfnyas = its meaning explained, 
p. 127. 

DhySna, Jain, explained, p. 258, 268. 

Dby&nabh&vanB, explained, p. 261. 

Nakfatra-Sattra, p. 122f. ; described. 
Ibid ; its principal deities, ibid ; its 
purposes, p. 123. 

NagnikS girl - one who has not arrived 
*t puberty, p. 506 ; N. girl defined, 
p.539; N. SajfitB, reading discussed,, 
p. 527, 


Namuoi, p. 461. 

Namo Brahmape, p. 305. 

NSda, female element, TSntrika,p.210f; 
N. identified with fire, p. 220. 

NBndUrBddha or Abhyudaya, p. 577. 

NBm&n, name, in Jain Phi., p* 233. 

NBmasBmByika observance, Jain Phi., 
explained, p. 236n3. 

NSmika Karman, explained, Jala, 
p. 234n. 

Nitya rites, explained, p. 115 ; N., Jain 
duties, p. 246; N. acts, p. 573. 

Nitya-JTv&s, aco. to R&m&nuja, p. 184. 

Nindana, repenting of a sin to oneself, 
Jain Phi., p. 237n. 

Nipfftabhsj =» Subordinate, p. 294. 

NimbSrka High-priests, their suc- 
cession List, p. 26. 

Niyati, p. 221. 

Niyanty, RSmBnujlya, p. 188. 

Niyama, Jain, explained, its consti- 
tuents, p. 245 ; N. = mandatory pre- 
cept, p. 557 ; its meaning, p. 573 ; its 
nature explained, p. 581f. 

Niyamavidhi, p. 551n. 

NirUtJbapaSu, I^i, described; an animal 
sacrifice, its obligatory nature, 
p. 112f. 

Nirgranthas, their five classes, p. 261. 

Nirgr&ntha SrSvaka, p. 267. 

Nirj&rff, Jain, p. 251 ; its meaning 
explained, ibid ; N., p. 264. 

NirjarBnupreksS. p. 263. 

NirvSpa, Jain, p. 225, 345. 

NirvSti, eternal bliss, Jain, p. 239. 

Nivids = certain formulas, p. 128. 

Nive^a, its meaning aco. to Qratu- 
marians, p. 302, 

Nidivlrata SrSvaka, Jain, p» 267. 

NifSdas, p. 473. 

Niskevalya-^astra, p. 130. 

Netra, p. 221, 

Ne?tr, priest, p. 130. 

Naimittika rites, explained, p. 115; 
N. rites, Jain, p. 246. 

NaiyByika, modern, works studied by 
him, p. 29. 

Ny&ya, nature of modern oong* 
mentaries on the literature of, p. 28 f T 
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NySyft and Vaiiafika Systems, their 
development in Bengal, p. 87. 

Ny&nkbaB explained, p. 131. 

Pajjh&tikS# a Prakrit metre, p. 339* 

PafioapafioanakhSh bhak?yah, inter- 
pretation of this rule, p. 551. 

PafioSvattis, p, 301. 

PadasthadbySna, p. 258, 260, 

PayasyS, p. 127. 

Para manifestation of I&vara, ( RSmH* 
nuja), p. 184; P* mode of lantrie 
worship, p. 222. 

ParamBtman, Jain, explained, p. 257. 

Pararaestins, Jain, their live classes, 
p. 225, 280 ; P. enumerated, p. 278. 

ParasvarUpavirodhin, Ram. System, 
explained, p. 186. 

Pars, Tantrio. p. 220. 

ParSpara, mode of Tantric worship, 
p. 222. 

ParipBraa, Jain, p. 226. 

ParisamkhyS, p. 573; its nature 
explained, p. 581 f. 

Pari (Pra$i)8fchapanasamiti, explained, 
( Jain Phi. ), p. 236n2. 

Paryfiya, a round of Sastras, p. 131 
P. = development or modification, 
(Jain Phi.), “length” of a Dravya, 
p. 230f. 

Pary&y&rthikanaya, Jain Phi., ex- 
plained, p. 231f., 262. 

Parvan =* a sacrificial rite or per- 
formance in theCaturm5sy5ni,p,113f. 

Pavanavega, a Demi-god, p. 309f. 

Pavitreffi, described, its deities, 
p. 115. 

Pa4ulfti = animal sacrifices, p.llOf. ; 
its parts, p. 113. 

Pablavas, p. 535. 

PfffioarStras, their sect mentioned by 
BSpa, p. 189; P. not refuted by 
BSdarByapa according toRamBnuja’s 
view, p. 190. 

PSfiogn RIti, p. 363, 367. 

P&thakamunis or UpBdhyByas, p. 279. 

PIpi# p. 221. 

PSq4o» P. 466. 

flda, p. 221. 


Pftpopadeia, Jain, p, 265. 

PByu, p. 221. 

PSripSmika BbSva of three kind* 
p. 261, explained# p. 262. 

PSrthivI DhBrapB, Jain, p. 258f, 

I Pali, p.447. 

! PipdastbadhySna, p.258. 

Pitryeiti* a part of SBkamedha, p. 115. 

Puthsavana ceremony, p. 578. 

Pup<Jra. p. 453. 

Putrak&mye^ti described, its principal 
deities, p. 116. 

Pudgala, Jain, p. 242, 263; P.= matter, 
Jain Phi., p. 231, 232 ; P., its effects, 
p. 233f. ; its development into eight 
kinds of Karman, p. 294&n; P. as an 
AstikRya, p. 255n. 

\ Punarbhtf, right of inheritance to her 
son allowed by some, p. 467. 

Puijy3havficana, p. 577. 

Purfinas, evidence of the, p. 625. 

Puru$a, p. 221. 

Puru?5rthas, 5,acc. to RBmBnuja system, 

p. 186. 

Puru^arthavirodhin, Ram. system# 
explained, p. 186. 

Puropks, detached verses, p. 128. 

PurodaSa, p, 128. 

PurodasaySga, as part of an animal 
sacrifice, p. 113. 

Pulaka, a clan of Nirgranthas, p. 261. 

Pulinda, p. 311. 

PjrthivI, p. 221 ; P. found in the pheno- 
mena of Nature, p. 610. 

Ppthu = boar, p. 311n. 

Paikka, Prakrit for Padati, p. 336, 

Potr, priest, p. 130. 

Paunarhhava, p, 467. 

Prakrit, p. 447. 

Prakfti of the 8Brfakhyas, p. 189; P. 
( Tan. ), p. 221; P., (SBihkhya), p. 142. 

Pratikramapa, an Ava4yaka, Jain 
observance, » expiation of different 
kinds of sin, its seven kinds, p. 237n., 
246. 

Pratiloma marriages, p. 483. 

Fratyabhijft&iSstra, a branch of Kfthnlr 
MSheivara, p. 198f; P. its promal- 
gators, p. 201. 

Prat 7 lkhySns, an ivatyaka Jal? 
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observance, explained =» avoidance 
of sin v p. 237n. 

Prapattiyoga, aoo. to RSmSnuja, p. 145: 
explained* p. 1851 ; = throwing one- 
self on meroy of God, p. 186. 

Prabhu. p. 483. 

Fram&daoaryS, Jain, explained, p. 265. 

Pravargya ceremony explained, p. 126. 

PrasthitaySjySs, p. 127, 128. 

PrSgvaihia, part of sacrificial enclo- 
sure, p. 126. 

PrSjSpatya, a part of GarbhSdhSna, 
p. 5471; P. and GarbhSdhSna or 
Garbbalambhana, two different cere- 
monies, p. 5681 ; may be performed 
on two different days, p. 5691 ; P. a 
eeremony consequent on the attain- 
ment of puberty and not part of 
GarbhSdhSna. p. 577-8. 

PrBpas, ten in all, Jain Phi,; living 
powers, p. 233. 

FrStah-savana, p. 1271, 129. 

PrSpaplya I^i, p. 126. 

PrSptivirodhin, RSm. Sys., explained, 

p. 186. 

PrSptf, RSm. System, p. 188. 

PrSpya, RSm. System, p. 188. 

PrSya£oitta, Jain, of ten kinds, p. 268. 

PrStaranuvSka ceremony, p. 127. 

Progadha, a Jain Sik?Svrata; a fast 
day, p, 266 = Posaha= Pali Uposatba 
=Skr. Upavasatha, p. 266n; P.vrata- 
dhSrin, p. 267. 

PraUga, a fJastra, sung by the Hotp 
p, 127, 130. 

Phala or PurusSrtha, according to 
RgmSnuja, p. 184, 186, 188. 

Baddha JIvas, aco. to RSmSnuja, p.184. 

Bandha, fettered condition of a JIva t 
how produced according to Jain Phi., 
p. 234; fettered condition of the 
8oul, p. 243 ; different views held 
about it* p. 2431 ; B., Jain, p. 251, 264. 

Bala, as an attribute in RSmSnuja S n 

P* 185, 


BalaprSpa=* power of action, Jain FM., 
p. 233. 

BahirStman, Jain Phi., explained, p.257 
263. 

BahifpavamSna-Stotra, p. 127. 

Bindu, Tantrio, explained, p. 2191 ; B. 
compounded of Bindu and NSda, as 
understood in Tantrio literature; 
B.« ( original ? » identified with the 
moon, p. 220. 

Buddha, p.477. 

Buddhi, p. 221. 

Bodba or Kevala-jflSna, highest know- 
ledge, Jain, p. 252, 

Brahma =* an occupation of priest*, 
p. 471. 

Brahman * essence of saorifioial wor- 
ship, p. f 25 ; B. the only reality etc., 
p. 181 ; B. as the material oause of 
the world is the doctrine of VedSnta 
Sutras, p. 2031 ; the debate on B. 
or the Universal essence in the 
BrhadSrapyaka Upanisad, p. 458, 
458 ; B. its primary and subsequent 
| senses, p. 511. 

| Brahmaoarya. a Jain MahSvrata, 

I p. 236nl, 268 ; B., p. 464. 

BrahmacSripi, a chaste girl, having 
had no intercourse, p. 539n2. 

Brahmayajfia, p. 304. 

Brahma-Vidy5, p. 450. 

Brahmavratin SrSvaka, p. 267. 

BrShmapa or Brahman, p.112, 446, 449, 
450,452,454,457, 464, 471, 472, 477, 
482, 490 ; Maratha and Tailangapa 
Taittirlya B., p. 423. 

BrShmapSoohaiitsin, priest, p. 130, 131. 

Bhaktiyoga, aooording to RSmSnuja 
explained, p. 185. 

Bhagavat = highest Brahma(n), p. 192. 

Bhatta, as title of ritual writers, p.109. 

Bhaft&rikS, Tantrio, p. 220. 

BhSgavatas, their sect mentioned by 
BBpa in his Hargacarita, p. 189 ; B.s 
and PaftcarStras two different sects, 
p. 189f. ; their views refuted by 
SathkarSoSrya, p. 190 ; defended by 
RSmSnuja, p. 190f, 
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fih&vas, spiritual conditions of a man, 

5, in number, Jain, p. 261. 

BhBvasBinByika, a Jain observance 
explained, p. 237n, 

BhSpSsamiti, Jain Phi., explained, 
p. 236n2. 

Bhfl, ( in RBmBnuja system ), p. 164. 

Bhoktp, ( RBmSnujTya system ), p. 168. 

BhogopabhogaparipBma = regulating j 
one’s habits to one’s means, Jain, I 
p. 865. ' 

Bhogya, RBmBnujiya, p. 188. 

M’s, five, as means of propitiating 
Devi in Tantrio system, explained, 
p. 223. 

Magadha, p. 453. 1 

Magi or Maga BrSbmapas, p. 474. 

Maptjapa — an enclosure, p. 149. 

M&q<}alBcarya, a title of Jain High 
Priests, p. 281. ! 

MatijfiBna = Sensational knowledge, | 
p. 251, Jain. | 

Madhuripu, Vispu, p. 327. j 

Manas, Tantric, p. 221. 

Mana^pary&ya = knowledge of other 
men’s minds, p. 252. 

Manogupti, Jain Phi., explained, 
p. 240nl. 

Manovega, son of AjStasatru, a Vidya- 
dhara (demi-god), follower of J&iuism, 
p. 30»f. 

Mantras of Dar4apQrnamBsa, given in 
the Yajurveda, p. Ill ; a spurious M. 
quoted, other spurious M.s quoted, 
p. 561 ; M.s composed and put into 
Works, p. 562. 

Maya, p. 462. 

Matatbi, p. 447. 

Marutvatlyagraba, p- 128. ! 

Martutvatiya^astra, p. 130. 

Malaapivai (Prakrit) - Malayaurpati, 
p.,338. 

MahSpadmavana, Tantric, p. 222. 

Mah&map^al&dhipati, a dependent 
prince, p. 45. 

MahSriffri Prakrit, become classic ; 
used for literary purposes, its verna- 
cular form, p. 342. 


M&gadha, name of a oaste sprang 
from intermarriages, p. 451 ; M. 
name derived from the name of the 
locality in whioh the people of these 
castes originally lived, p. 473. 

MBg&dhl, language, p. 448: 

MBdhyaihdinasavana, p. 128. 

MSdhvas consider SathkarBoBrya 
a Daitya, deceiving mankind, 
p. 21 ; their vilifloatlon, p. 13511 ; 
their view about non»kiUing 
of animals at sacrifices, p. 178f. ; 
refuted by others, p.179; M.s, getting 
their body branded with heated 
seals, attacked and consigned to 
tortures of hell, p. 183. 

M&dkva System, its authorities, p.l95f. 

MSdhva Sect, p. 7. 

MSy8, (Vedanta), different views about 
its nature in the SSthkara school 
itself, p. 181; M. of Advaita Vedanta, 
p. 189 ; M. doctrine, sought to be put 
down by Ramanuja, p- 194 ; M. or 
AvidyS, (Vedanta), p.242; M., Tantrio, 
P. 221. 

Maruti Dharapa, Jain, p. 259. 

Marga and Margaphala, mentioned in 
Jainism, p. 245. 

MSlavaraa, Prakrit for Mftlavarftja, 
p. 336. , 

Malika-Srepi, p. 454, 475. 

Mahesvara literature in KBimir, its 
two branches, p. 198f. ; K. M.s dif- 
ferent from other seotN, p. 198. 

Mitra, worship extending to the East 
and the West, p. 635. 

Mithyatva, Jain, its nature, p. 246, 

Mimarhsakas, p. 116 ; their conflict 
with heterodox systems, p. 194 ; their 
conflict with Aupani?adas, ibid. 

Muktajivas, acc. to Ramanuja, p. 184. 

Mudras of the Madbvas, p. 135; M., 
Tantric, p. 223. 

Mumukpujivas. according to RamBnujs, 
p. 184# 

Marta or IndriyagrBbya qualities, 

p, 233. 

MrgBretfi* an Ipfi for cleansing away 
sins, p. 116. 
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Mocha, Prakrit = Mleooha, p. 335f. 

MaitrBvarupa, priest in' connection 
with the Nirn<Jha-PaSu Is$i, p. 113; 
an assistant of the Hot; in the 
animal sacrifice; his function, p. 129; 
M., p. 130, 131, 

Maithuna, Tantric, p. 223. 

Mok$a, final deliverance, according to 
different Advaita SSrhkara schools, 
p. 182 ; M. as Purusartha, (Ramanuja 
system), explained, p. 186 ; its essen- 
tials according to different Indian 
Philosophers, p. 242f.; M., Jain, 
P. 251 ; M., eternal bliss, p. 478. 

Mokfatattva, a Jain principle “Jewel" 
p. 241. 

MokfatattvasSdhaka, a Jain principle, 
44 Jewel " p. 241. 

Moksatattvasadbana, a Jain principle 
41 Jewel", p. 241. 

Mohanlya Karman, Jain Phi., explain- 
ed, p. 227n. 

Yaju? =* Prose formulas generally and 
not in Yajurveda only, p. 119, 120. 

Yajflapuocka, p. 128* 

Yajvans, as title of Ritual writers, 
p. 109 

Yatis, Jain priests, p. 241. 

Yath8j£tarapa, primitive form to be 
assumed by the Jain fJramaija, p.235. 

Yamanaksatras, p. 122. 

Yava, p. 112. 

Yavanas « Mahomedans, p. 332, 535; 
Y. or Baotrian Greeks, p. 474. 

YRjyas, their meaning, p. 117 ; Y. of 
certain Iff is quoted, pp.117-119; their 
relation to Vedio Mantras discussed 
p. 119; Y. of the Naksatra-Sattra; 
Y. p. 124. 

YugapradhSnas =» Jain Pontiffs, p- 51, 

Yudbisjhira, p. 459. 

Yoga system, p. 189; Y.s movements 
Jain Phi., p. 240n3 ; Y. meditions 
enjoined in Jainsim, p. 258f. 

Yogin and his powers, illustration 
of a, in philosophy, p. 204, 

Rojas, p*182. 

Rathakara or ohariot-maker, p* 451. 


Rasa, Tantric, p. 221. 

RasaparitySga, Jain, p. 268. . 

RasikB, Prakrit metre, p. 338. 

R&ga = musical mode, an expression 
for 44 six ” p. 153; R. Tantric, p. 221. 

RSjakraya-I^i = purchase of 8oma, 

p. 126. 

R&jan, p. 446. 

RBjanya, p. 446, 472. 

RBp&ka = Rap5, p. 45. 

RBmSnuja sohool, Mss. of works of 
that school, p. 69 ; R. system princi- 
pally followed in southern India, 
Tamil Telugu countries, scattered 
also over RSjputBnS, Marwar and 
Gujarath, p. 183 ; R. system same as 
PRficarRtra system, p. 188f.; R. sys- 
tem, different views held by different 
writers within the system, p. 188 ; 
R. and Madhva system springing 
from the same current, p. 244. 

Rudra, p. 418. 

RBpa, T5n., p. 221. 

RHpavatl DharapB, p. 258, 260. 

RUpasthadhyana, p» 258. 

RUpatltadhyana, p. 258. 

Rola, a Prakrit metre, p. 335. 

Rohita, p. 461. 

Rhrurh, as highest Mantra, identified 
with Jina, (Jain,) p. 260. 

L * r, p. 216. 

Lakfmapasena era, current in MithilS,, 
p. 346. 

Laksya = figurative sense, p. 329; L, 
or Vyahgya sense, p. 428. 

Lalita, Tantric, p. 220. 

L3tl Riti referred to in KavyaprakSia, 
p. 635. 

Lila, in Ramanuja system, p. 184. 

LTlavatl, a Prakrit metre, p. 337. 

Loka — Universe of things, Jain' Phi* 
p. 228; L. = Aksie, Jain Phi., p.233. 

LokSnuprekpa, p. 263. 

Laukika years, mode of Converting 
them into Saka^years, p. 216f.; the 
relation of L* 8aka and tali years, 
p. 211 ; L, or Sapiarfl erg; p.«l9f. 
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Takufa, a class of Nirgranthas, p. 261. 
Yakrokti, p.365. 

Vajja = PadyS = Paddhati, p. 84. 
Vajra, a sacrificial vessel, p. 105. 
Vadnagars. p. 47$. 

VandanS, an Avalyaka Jain obser- 
vance, explained, p. 237n; V. its 
hidden sense, p. 266. 

VapSySga, as part of an animal sacri- 
fice, p. 113. 

Varupa, p. 461 ; the guardian of order, 

p. 610. 

VarupapraghSsa (as part of CStur- 
mSsySni ), described, p. 113. 

Varpa, three orders, Ary a and Dasyu, j 
mention of Brahma, Kjatram and 
Vilas, occupations of these not yet 
hereditary, Kpatriya beooming a 
Br&hmapa for a time, p. 471. 

Vallabha System, the latest, p. 27. 
VasantatilakS metre, p. 321. 

VSgarthau, TBntrika, their creation, 
from KSmakalft, p. 220. 

VSggupti, Jain Phi., explained, p.240nl, , 
255. 

VBc, Tantric, p. 221. j 

VScya sense, p. 428. [ 

VSjapeya sacrifice, p. 20 ; V. a form j 
of Jyoti?tom& sacrifice, p. 126; V. 
sacrifice described, p. 131 ; V. sacri- 
fice, p. 132, 423. 

VSjasaneya Veda, the Pavitresji for 
its followers, p. 115f. 

VSjasaneyins, p. 111. 

Vsyu, Tantric, p. 221. j 

VSlkhilya Hymns, one of them omitted j 
in Aunkramapi-Dhflpdhtt, and in the 
8arvSnukrama, p. 295. 

VidyS, Tantrio, p. 221. 

Vinati, Jain, of five kinds, p. 268. 

Vidhi » Sarman, Jain, p. 251; V., 
p. 551n ; V. its meaning, p. 573. 

Vinaya, discipline, Jain, p. 238. 

Vihhava, Manifestation of Ilvara 
( according to RSmSnuja), = different 
Incarnations ; its purpose, p. 184. 
Vjkodhin%(5), obstructions in the way of 
God, explained, according to Rama- 
nuja system, p. 184, 186. 


J ViviktalayySsana, Jain, p. 268. 

Vilas, p. 471. 

ViiSkS, a female devotee of Buddha, 
p. 460. 

Vi4i?tsdvaita (RSmSnuja) VedSnta. 
its works; the system explained, 
pp. 183-195. 

Viluddhadarlana, -correct doctrine, 
Jain, p. 225. 

Vilv&mitra, p. 472. 

Vijriuh fifipivlrtah, a deity, p. lift, 
Visnagars, p. 473. 

Virya, as an attribute in RSmSnuja 
system, p. 185 ; (Jain), an SoSra, p. 
235. 

VIryScSra, Jain course of conduct 4 
P. 279. 

VpttiparisaitikbySna, Jain, p. 268. 

Veda (recitation), its five forms, p. 94 ; 
Vedanlya Karman, explained, Jain, 
p. 234n. 

VedShgas, as learnt by Rgvedins only, 
p. 119f. 

VedSnta -PrasthSnas, three, explained 
p. 22 ; V ., p, 478. 

VedSntins, p. 203. 

Ved&ntic cardinal doctrines compared 
with other doctrines, p. 243f. 

Vaidika, reciter, his requisites, p. 94f. 
Vaideha caste sprang from inter- 
marriages, p. 451. 

Vaidebika, p. 473. 

VainSlikas, Buddhists, p. 194. 
VaiySvptya, Jain, p. 268. 

Vailefikas, p. 203; their view that 
love hatred Ac. are qualities of the 
i soul, p. 243. 

< Vaisya caste, p. 464, 472, 511 ; people 
i of V. caste, p. 446, 449. 450, 452, 462, 
464,473.478. 

Vaisvadeva (as part of CSturmSsySai), 
p. 113 ; V. Baatra, p. 130. 

Vaifpavaa, p. 455, 478; VaifpaTtam, 
p. 478. 

Vyafcgya or Dbvaal =»ugg««Ud mom, 
p. 888 ; aoul of a Elvya, p. 3M. 
Vyaraathita-Vikalpa, .xpUin*d,p. MU 
VyavSya = Intorcocraa, p. 541L 
VyHJoktl ( flfur, of (poach), p. ML 
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Vynha, Manifestation of Isv&ra 
( according to RSmSnuja )» p. 184 ; 
doctrine of V., p. 188f. 

Vratas or MahSvratas, five, explained 
(Jain), p. 236&nl. 
Vr&tadhBrin-Srfivakas, p. 264f. 

VrBtyas, p. 451, 475 ; V. class, p. 454. 
Vrfhi, p. 112. 

Sakas-Mahomedans, p. S31f., 474, 519, 
535. 

Sakamedha, (as part of CSturmBsyBni), 
p. 113, described; ibid. 

Sakti, as an attribute in RBmSnuja 
system, p. 185; S. as Vimarsa or 
Sphnrti, p. 219f. ; 8. ( Tan. ) identified 
with letter h % p. 220L; 221 ; 8. wor- 
ship ( Tan. ), its mode explained ; 8. 
DiksB ( Tan. ), p. 222. 

Sabda ( T n. ), p. 221. 

Sambara, p. 461. 

SalBk3puru$as, 63, = holy persons 
# ( D. Jain ), p. 254, 256. 

Sastra, its meaning explained, p. 128 ; 
S.s to be repeated by the different 
priests, p. 129f. 

SSkta ascetic, dressing like a female, 

p. 222. 

SBkya race, p. 502. 

SSihkara and MBdhva systems compar- 
ed, p. 21f, ; 8. Vedanta, a large vari- 
ety of theories within it, p. 182f. 
SBmbhavadarsana =* Tantrio philo- 
sophy; S. explained, p. 219f.; 8. 
female element predominant in it, 
p. 222; 8. as means of Hokfa, p. 223. 
Sfimbhavl DiksB ( Tantric ), p. 222. 
&rdtTlavikri<}ita metre, p. 321. 
4^8straphalal8bha, a Jain principle, 
“ Jewel ", p. 241. 

vratas, ( Jain ) four, p. 264 ; de- 
scribed, p. 266- 

iiva, God, (Tantric) as PraksAa, p. 219fi 
8, identified with the letter a, p. 220.; 

221 . 

dukra, planet, p. 121. 
dukladhySna, p. 258. 
duddha*Dharma = Pure serenity, Jain, 

p. 226. 


Suddhavidyfi, (Tan.), p. 221. 

Suddha Soul, Jain, p. 226. 

* Suddha Sramapa, defined, p. 241f. 
SuddhSdvaita = Vail abba's system, 
p. 196 ; explained, ibid. 

Suddhopayukta Sramapa, Jain, p. 226. 
8unah4epa, p. 461, 472. 

SunSsiriya or SunBsirya, as part of 
CaturmSsyffni, p. 113; described, ibid. 
Subha Soul, Jain, p. 226. 

Subhopayoga, = Realisation of the 
meritorious, Jain Phi. ; its nature ex- 
plained ; p. 230. 

Subhopayogin in Jainism explained, 
p. 230 ; S. Sramapa, one who attains 
to a second condition only ; raen- 
# tioned in Jain Scriptures, p. 240. 
SUdra caste, p. 472, 511 ; S. people of 
this caste, pp. 446, 448-453, 462, 466, 
473, 477, 478, 490. 

Senavi, p. 483. 

Saucatva, Jain, p. 268. 

SyBraBka, p. 112. 

Sramanas, p. 225 ; 8. Jain, p. 234 ; S. or 
Muni of the highest Suddha kind, his 
nature, (Jain Phi.), his internal and 
external requisites ; when he is to be 
reinitiated ; his singleness of devo- 
tion ; his study of the Agamas ; his 
moral discipline, his complete self- 
realisation, its requisites, p, 235-240 ; 
S.s Suddha, p. 241. 

SrBvakas or Gpbasthas, Jain lay 
followers, their four classes, p. 241 ; 
S.s, p. 249; their different kinds 
defined, p. 266f. 

SrSvikSs, female lay followers of 
Jainism, p. 241. 

SrSvya KSya, p. 428. 

Sri, in R&m8nuja system, p. 184. 
Srutakevalins, 5, ( Jain ) enumerated* 
p. 279, 280 ; their names, p. 284, 285. 

SrutajfiBna = Scriptural knowledge, 
Jain, p. 251f. 

Srutaskandha, = an Adhiktra of Niya- 
masBra, p. 245. 

Srotra, ( Tan. ), p. 22L 
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Solasin, a form of Jyotis^oma sacrifice, 

* p. 126, 130. 

Sola&i n 8astr&, p. 130, 131. 

• • 

Baifiyata, a Jam Sramapa who has 
undergone moral discipline, p. 240. 

Saihy ama, Jain, p. 268, 

Samvat era, a note on it, pp. 287-291 ; 
its present day meaning ~ Vikrama 
era alone: wrongly put for Saka- 
saiiivat ? Not meaning always 
Vikrama era ? p. 287; S, never = Saka, 
p. 288 ; S. = Vikrama era, over- 
whelming evidence for it, p. 288f.; 
S, era begun in 57 B. C„ p. 291. 

Saihvara, D. Jain, p. 251 ; its meaning 
explained, p. 264. 

BaihvarSnupreksS, p. 263. 

Saihs&ratattva, a Jain principle* 
“Jewel”, p. 241. 

Saihs&r&nupreksfi, p. 263. 

Saoittavirata SrSvaka, Jain, p, 267. 

Sari) jfiSna Hymn, p. 30S, 305; S. hymn* 
a part of S&kala Sfikha ? last hymn 
of the(ir) SarhhitS ; the view that the 
hymn is apocryphal was not started 
or prescribed in XsvalSyana’s time ; 
S. hymn rejected by Anukramapi; 
the view of its being apocryphal 
gaining strength after Asv.'s time, 
p. 304 ; 8 . hymn originally formed 
part ot SSkala-SariihitS, p. 305. 

Satk&rya, doctrine of Ved&nta <fec., 
explained, p. 243, 

S&ttva, Sftifakhya, p. 182. 

Satya, a MahSvrata, Jain, p. 236nl,268. 

Sattra, its meaning explained, p. 132. 

3ad&6iv&, Tantric, p. 221. 

SaihdhySvandana, p. 304. 

Saptabhahginaya = Seven modes 
( NySyas ) of assertion ( Jain Phi. ) 
explained; their real meaning, mis- 
understood by some, p. 232, 262. 

8aptar$i era, p. 133 ; its relation to 
Kali era, p. 211. 

SampvSya relation, p. 243. 

SamffnI va SkUtih, p. 198, 301. 

BamSvartana oeremony, p. 464. 

Samitis, five, explained, Jain, p.236&n2, 
240, 251, 268, 295. 
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Sambandba, a topic of RKmffnujai 
system, p. 188. 

Samyakfcva, Jain, its nature p. 245f* ; 
faith in Digambara Jain dootrines, 
p. 246. 

Samyagdarsana, (True doctrine,) Jain, 
p. 225. 

Samyagdarianasuddha, = having faith 
in Jain Dispensation, p. 264. 

Sarasvatl, p. 472- 

Sargasattra-Isti described, pp. 124-126. 

Sarvatomukha sacrifice described ; 
reason of its being so called, p. 132. 

Savanlyapasu, an animal sacrifice, 
p. 127. 

Savitp, found in the phenomena of 
Nature, p. 610. 

SSihkhya System, p. 189 ; S. principles, 
borrowed by Tantra Phi., p. 221 ; S. 
cardinal doctrines compared with 
other doctrines, p. 242f. ; 8. school 
against the sacrificial performance, 

p. 610. 

SSdhus, Jain, as Par&meftins, p.225; 
S. - Jain Yogins, p. 279. 

SSmSyika, (Jain Phi.), observances, six 
explained, p. 236n3 ; 9., p. 257 ; S. * 
Jain Sik?SvratA explained, p. 266 ; 
SSmayikavratadbSrin. p. 266f. 

SSraya- state of serenity (Jain), p. 225. 

SBitivatsarika, (Soma) sacrifices, p. 132. 

Sayaifiprataragnihotra, explained, 
p. 110. 

SSrasvatas, p. 482. 

SBvitragraha, p. 128. 

Siddhas, Jain, p. 225 ; as Paramedics, 
ibid ; p. 279. 

Sithhlvalokana, a Prakrit metre, p.339, 

Sidihipl, Prakrit metre, p* 337. 

SutyB day, the principal day of the 
Agniffoma rites of the 8. day p. 127; 
8. principal part of the Somaaaorifioe, 
p. 132. 

SuratrSp a, Sultanas title of Mussulman 
sovereigns of Gujarath, p. 76, 77. 

Sutra, rites of one Sutra might be 
adopted by the foilowors of another 
Sutra, p. 116; 8. the word used pro- 
miscuously hr Jala writers, p. 206. 
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8Uris, ( RSmSnujlya), p. 188; 8. (Jain) 
•numerated, p. 280. 

Sllrya found in the phenomena of 
N ature, p. 610. 

Soma, sacrifices, p. Ill, ;S. its offer- 
ings prompted by real pious motives 
in Vedic times, p. 122 ; 8. sacrifices, 
their importance, p. 125. 

8kandha, Jain Phi. - combination, 
p. 231 ; S. = branch of a work, p.232. 

Sthfipani - Images, ( Jain ), p. 237n. 

SthSpanSsSiuayika, Jain observance 
explained, p. 23Gn3. 

Sthitibhojana, dining while standing 
(Jain), p. 237. 

Sn&taka, a class of Nirgranthas, p.261. 

Spanda and PratyabhijfiS doctrines i 
compared, p. 205 ; both adualistic ; 
different from all other Saiva schools, 
ibid. 

SpandasSetPa, a branch of KSsralr 
M&heivara, p. 198f.; different from 
Saivadarsana, mentioned by MSdhava 
in the Sarvadnrsanasaihgraha, p.202. 

Sparsa, ( Tan.), p. 221. 

8yid avaktavyah, (Jain Phi.,) explain- 
ed, p. 232. 

SySd asti , (Jain Phi.), explained, p.232. 

8y5d asti avaktavyah, explained (Jain 
Phi.), p, 232. 


8y3d asti nSsti avaktavyah, explained 
(Jain Phi), p. 232. 

8y3d asti nSsti explained, (Jain Phi.), 
p.232. 

Sy3n nSsti avaktavyah, explained, (Jain 
Phi.), p. 232. 

SySn nSsti, explained, (Jain Phi.), p.232. 

Svayaihbhtt soul, explained (Jain), p.226. 

Svargasattra Is{is, their place in the 
development of the saorifioi&l reli- 
gion, p. 125. 

Svasvardpavirodhin, R5m. S., explain- 
ed, p. 186. 

I Sv5dhy3ya, Jain, p. 268. 

| SvSmin as title of ritual writers and 
MImSihsakas ; indicative of a parti- 
cular period when it was used in 
inscriptions, p. 109f. 

Svirtakrt, p. 299. 

Ha, as yogic mantra in Jainism, p.260. 

Hariscandra, p. 461. 

HSrdhakalS, Tantric, explained, p.220. 

HiibsadSna, Jain, explained, p. 265. 

Hildas, p. 475. 

Heya, (RSmS* system), its means, p.188* 

Hotp priest, p. lllf. ; his duties per- 
formed by Rks., exact meaning of 
this, p. 120 ; H. need not necessarily 
be a Rgvedin, ibid. 
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